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THE 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


ALEXANDER THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

SIXTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1254.] 

Election of Alexander the Fourth — His history before his pontificate — He protects the mendicant 
monks — The pope offers the crown of Sicily to the king of England — revolt against Alexander 
— Sect of the flagellants — The pope undertakes to form a league of Christian princes to resist 
the Tartars — His death . 


During the sickness of the pope, Mainfroy 
finding the occasion favourable, anew declared 
himself hostile to the pburt of Rome, and had 
seized upon Nocera and Fogio, two important 
places. This sudden blow spread consterna- 
tion through all minds, and the cardinals who 
were at Naples wished to retreat immedi- 
ately towards Campania, in order to proceed 
to the election of a successor of Innocent. 
The marquis of Berthold, however, who com- 
manded at Naples, reassured them, and de- 
termined them to form a conclave. This time, 
under the impression of fear, intrigues ap- 
peared and disappeared with great rapidity: 
for on the same day, they proclaimed RainaJd 
Conti sovereign pontiff, by the name of Alex- 
ander the Fourth. 

This cardinal was the son of Philip de 
Conti, the brother of Pope Gregory the Ninth, 
and was descended from the illustrious family 
of the counts of Segni. He was bom in the 
castle of Jeme. a dependency of the abbey 
of Siiblac, in tne diocese of Anagni, where 
he had lived to the age of forty years as a 
simple member of the chapter of the canons 
of tne cathedral, when his uncle, the pope, 
took a fancy to call him to Rome. He went 
on the call of Gregory the Ninth, and took 
rank among the cardinals, with tne title of 
bishop of Ostia. The new prelate affected a 
great application to prayer, practised severe 
abstinences, and raaae a great show of hu- 
mility, which did not, however, prevent him 
from having flatterers and mistresses. 

Become pope, Alexander played well his 
part, and showed himself worthy to continue 
the policy of Gregory and Innocent. He was 
at first occupied in resisting the faction of the 
Ghibelras, who, under the leading of a va- 
liant knight, named Ecclin, had seized the 
March of' Trevisano, and threatened to invade 
mil Sicily, in defiance of the anathemas of the 
Holy See. Alexander declared the chief of 
the rebels the enemy of God, degraded from 


' his dignities, and deprived of his property, 

! which he gave to Count Alberic, the brother 
of that lord, for the purpose of arming brother 
against brother. He then excommunicated 
the fratricide Mainfroy, and opposed to him 
the cardinal Octavian Ubaldin, to whom he 
| gave the legation of the kingdom of Sicily, in 
place of William, who had not been able to 
maintain himself in Apulia since the death 
of Pope Innocent. Without stopping to jus- 
tify his conduct, Mainfroy continued his ca- 
reer of conquest, and advanced to meet Octa- 
vian, who had a numerous army, composed 
of troops badly provisioned and equipped. 
The leeate, instead of fighting, cowardly de- 
manded peace. It was agreed between them, 
that Mainfroy should abandon the territory 
of Labour to the pope, and should govern all 
the rest of the kingdom of Sicily, in the name 
of his nephew Conradin. 

Alexander refused to ratify this treaty, pre- 
tending that his legate had outstripped his 
powers, and that he had made it from neces- 
sity in order to save his army ; consequently, 
such an engagement could not be obligatory. 
Mainfroy, indignant, immediately retook the 
field at the head of nis victorious troops, and 
threatened to punish the pontiff severely for 
his breach of faith.; the latter, who had dis- 
covered that his arms were powerless against 
such an enemy, sought allies abroad, and 
offered the crown of Sicily to the young Ed- 
mund, second son of the king or England ; 
Jacques Bourcambio, bishop of Bologna, was 
; entrusted with this important mission. On 
| his arrival in Great Britain, the legate con- 
j vened an assembly of the grandees of the 
kingdom, and solemnly invested prince Ed- 
| mund with the royalty of Sicily, by a ring 
| which he placed on his finger in tne name of 
' the holy father ; he also declared the king of 
! England relieved from his vows of pilgrimage 
to tne Holy Land, on condition that he would* 
authorise a new crusade against Mainfroy. 
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As this ball excited violent murmurs among 
the people, Bourcambio. to put an end to 
them, assembled the prelates of the kingdom, 
and endeavoured to induce them to recognise 
that a pope had the right to absolve from all 
crimes those who shea their blood in his ser- 
vice, or who succoured him with their money. 
The English bishops, far from approving such 
a doctrine, spontaneously rose to cry out 
anathema upon the pope; they addressed 
sage remonstrances to the king, beseeching 
him not to accomplish an enterprise so disas- 
trous as that proposed by Alexander, observing 
to him that the affairs of Sicily were in a de- 
plorable condition, and that the unworthy 
pontifT offered him a crown it would be im- 
possible to conquer; and that, besides, sup- 
posing that he gained advantages over his 
enemies, the popes would doubtless pursue 
him in his turn, as they had pursued the 
Greek emperors, the French princes and the 
German sovereigns. Finally, one of them, the 
archbishop Seval, spoke with so much elo- 
quence, tnat the prince retracted the word 
which he had already given to the Roman 
legate; Alexander furious, against the metro- 
pmitan who was the cause of this check, re- 
solved to be revenged on him ; he sent him 
orders to confer the best benefits of his dio- 
cese on Italians w'ho did not live in the coun- 
try, and on his refusal to obey this unjust 
decree, he excommunicated him, and solemnly 
deposed him to the sound of the bells with an 
infamous censure. Seval underwent this per- 
secution with courageous firmness, and con- 
tented himself with leaving us in his works 
several remarkable letters against the tyranny 
of the Roman court. 

If the pontiff was an enemy of virtuous 
priests, by way of contrast he declared him- 
self to be the protector of debauchee monks, 
that hideous leprosy which for so many cen- 
turies still gnaws the people. He published 
a bull in their favour, which restored to them 
the privileges of which they had been de- 
prived by his predecessor. At the begin- 
ning of this act was found this remarkable 
preamble: “It is not extraordinary that a 
pope erases the decrees of those who have 
preceded him in the apostolic chair, especially 
when their ordinances are infected with errors, 
and have been made under the influence or 
baneful prepossessions or with precipitation.” 

Some months afterwards he published a 
second bull, to put an end to tne quarrels 
which had broken out between the preaching 
brothers and the doctors of Paris, and in 
which, under a pretext for the good ot religion, 
he modified, of nis own authority, the regula- 
tions of the university, prescribing to the 
chancellor of Paris in what manner he should 
pant licenses, and pointing out to him that 
he wished him to confer them on an unlimited 
number of doctors. He further intimated ta 
him an order to reinstate the preaching bro- 
thers in the ranks of the professors of the uni- 
versity, and renewed the statutes in relation 
*to the intermission of the courses in cases of 
insults offered to the monks by the students. 


Notwithstanding the injunction of the holy 
father, the university refused to admit into 
its bosom the preaching brothers whom it had 
already expelled. Alexander, to intimidate 
the university corps, fulminated his anathe- 
mas. Nothing shook the resolution of the doc- 
tors : they replied to the popes that they had 
excluded the mendicant monks for ever from 
their ranks, because they maintained horrible 
maxims, and they sent to him, in support of 
their assertions, a monstrous work entitled 
u The Eternal Gospel.” The pope, on examin- 
ing it, found the doctrines it contained so 
frightful, that he caused it to be secretly 
burned to avoid casting reprobation on its au- 
thors. It was, on the contrary, on William 
of Saint Amour, the impugner of the mendi- 
cant brothers, that all the pontifical wrath 
fell ; he solemnly excommunicated him and 
caused all his works to be burned. 

Notwithstanding these acts of authority. 
Alexander was far from ruling in temporal 
affairs ; not only had he been unable to sub- 
jugate the Sicilians, but even in Rome the 
people evinced impatience at the yoke of the 
Holy See. A violent sedition broke out on 
the occasion of the imprisonment of Branca- 
leon, the first senator whom the pope dis- 
graced in order to put one of his favourites in 
his place ; the citizens, incited by an English 
baker, whom the new dignitary wished to 
whip with rods, hurled themselves on the 
guards, took their arms from them, hastened 
to the prison in which the senator was con- 
fined, broke open the doors, and led him in 
triumph to the capitol. Brancaleon. become 
all-powerful in consequence of this popular 
movement, boldly resumed his functions as a 
magistrate, drove his enemies from Rome, 
and caused two of the relatives of cardinal 


Anabaldi, the author of his disgrace, to be 
strangled. The pope endeavoured to intimi- 
date him by excommunications; but the 
senator informed him it was an useless effort, 
since he had purchased from his predecessor 
the privilege of being anathematised; but 
that if, however, he continued his juggleries, 
he would hang him and all his cardinals. 
This menace alarmed the holy father very 
much, and as he knew Brancaleon to be a 
roan of action, he escaped from Rome to take 
refuge with his partizans at Viterba. 

Mainfroy, on nis part, master of .Sicily, the 
principality of Tarentum, of Apulia, and of 
the territory of Labour, was solemnly crowned 
at Palermo, while tile valiant Ecclin was 
pushing his conquests over the domains of the 
church. Finally, every thing presaged for 
Italy a termination of its miseries through the 
abolition of the pontifical power, when the 
death of William, that phantom ot an emperor 
who had succeeded tne unfortunate Conrad 
in Germany, took place. 

This event, by awakening ambition, turned 
asidfe the minds of men from their first aim. 
which was the ruin of the popes, and saved 
Alexander. Two parties disputed for the 
empire of Germany, the one chose Richard 
ear! of Comwal, the brother of the king of 
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England, the other, Alphonso of Castile. This 
last, who had the greatest chance of success 
vas preparing to come to take possession ot 
the crown which was offered him, when an 
attempt of the Saracens of Spain against Cor- 
dova determined him to suspend his depar- 
ture. He contented himseli with sending 
envoys into Italy, with rich presents, to bring 
the pope into his interests. Alexander accept- 
ed these marks of the king’s munificence and 
replied hypocritically to the deputies : “ You 
know, my brethren, that usage has for a long 
time established tnat the possession of the 
kingdom of Germany should be allied to that 
of the imperial crown ; let your king then be 
consecrated at Aix-la-Chapelle, and we pro- 
mise him our protection to cause him to be 
recognised as emperor. Let him, however, 
be careful how he quits Cordova to lose the 
crown of Castile and come into Germany, 
when it will be no longer possible for us to 
make his cause triumph.” This reply is suf- 
ficient to show the bad faith of Alexander, 
since he had already conferred on Richard the 
title of king of the Romans, as is authentically 

Ï roved by his own letters and those of several 
talian lords, who had taken the oath of 
fidelity to that prince. 

In the midst of these political disasters, 
Italy suddenly saw a sect of fanatics arise, 
who have not been equalled up to our own 
times. Entire populations seemea to be seized 
with a religious vertigo, and abandoned them- 
selves to practices of piety of inconceivable 
extravagance. Perouse was the first city in 
which this fever of fanaticism manifested itself, 
which soon spread to Rome, and over the rest 
of Italy, Germany, Spain, and England. Old 
men, young men, women, and even children, 
nnder the excitement of a religious fury, 
traversed cities and the country naked, fol- 
lowing each other two by two, and holding 
in their hands whips of loaded thongs, with 
which they rudely struck themselves over 
the shoulders and reins. These processions 
took place alike by day^rnd by night, and 
even m the most rigorous winter ; and, accord- 
ing to the reports of the historians of the 
times, there were sometimes counted ten 
thousand flagellants, entirely naked, perform- 
ing their devotions and having at tneir head 
priests, cardinals, and bishops, bearing the 
cross and banners. In villages, in towns, and 
in the cities, the sect increased with an ex- 
traordinary rapidity. Women, even great 
ladies aud young girls, showed themselves 
full of fervour for these new religious prac- 
tices, and cruelly lacerated their bodies. 
The simple had commenced it — the wisest 
were drawn in by the example. 

This singular superstition soon degenerated 
into an heresy. The flagellants confessed 
themselves to each other, and granted absolu- 
tion, although of the laity. They maintained 
that their macerations were so meritorious 


before God, that they moderated the suffer- 
ings of those who burned in hell, and aug- 
mented the happiness of those who contem- 
plated the face of their creator in the kingdom 
of heaven. According to them, no one could en- 
ter into the heavenly Jerusalem unless he had 
performed for a month their penance and their 
lasts. But the most deplorable circumstances 
in these great assemblies, in which young men 
and women could Bee each other naked, were 
the scenes of debauchery, of sodomy, and in- 
cest between brothers ana sisters, motners and 
sons, so that the sect of the flagellants fell into 
public contempt, and was soon annihilated. 

Sovereign princes also, who feared lest 
these great assemblages of men should weaken 
their authority, by exhibiting their strength, 
hastened to make severe ordinances against 
the flagellants. Mainfroy, and the marquis of 
Pallavacin, prohibited them under the penalty 
of death from appearing in the March of 
Ancona, or in Tuscany, as well as in the 
cities ol Milan, Cremona, and Brescia. Reli- 
gion and morality had no part in these co- 
ercive measures; the people of Italy were 
already accustomed to these processions, 
through means of some of the extravagant 
ceremonies which then existed in the church : 
thus the priests condemned those who haa 
insulted them by words, to appear in a solemn • 
procession entirely naked, and they whipped 
them during the entire ceremony. Women un- 
derwent the same punishment as men, and it 
was only by means of money that they were 
permitted to perform their penance within the 
church. 

Alexander was occupied for a time with the 
means of extinguishing the ardour of these 
strange Christians, and then gave all hit* at- 
tention to the Tartars, who, already masters 
of Hungary, Poland, and Styria, threatened 
all Europe. Against a danger so imminent, 
he desired to form a confederation among all 
the people of the west to guarantee the safety 
of tne Christian world against this inunda- 
tion of barbarians. He consequently desig- 
nated the force which each kingdom should 
furnish, as well as the levies of money which 
were to be imposed on the nobles, clergy, and* 
citizens ; the whole to be definitely arranged 
in a general council, which he had convoked. 
But death did not permit him to achieve that 
which he had commenced : on the 25th of 
May, 1261, he gave up his last breath in the 
city of Viterba, which he had inhabited for 
four years. 

“ Thus,” exclaims the historian of Boulay, 
u the muses of Paris were tranquillized, being 
delivered from that pope who had cruelly per- 
secuted them during the entire continuance of 
his reign.” 

Some ecclesiastics have essayed to praise 
Alexander the Fourth; but their flatteries have 
only served to make his bad actions more con- 
spicuous and to render him more odious. 
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URBAN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

SEVENTH POPE. 

/ [A. D. 1261.] 

Election of Urban the Fourth — His history before his pontificate — He continues the policy of 
his predecessors — Offers the croton of Italy to Charles of Anjou — Termination of the Latin 
empire at Constantinople — Urban wishes to arm the French against the Greeks — Secret treaty 
between the pope and the Greek emperor — Urban is driven from Viterba and takes refuge in 
the city of Orvietto — Crusade against Mainfroy — The pope is driven from Orvietto } and takes 
refuge at Perouse ) where he dies. 

Alexander had with him at Viterba but 
eight cardinals, all sick or infirm, when he 
died : thus the embarrassment of the sacred 


college was very great, when it was obliged 
to proceed to the election of a new pontiff. 
As each of the eight cardinals felt himself 
incapable of sustaining the burthen of the 
tiara, in the hard circumstances under which 
the church was placed, they agreed to take, 
for this time only, a pope from without the 
college, and to choose as sovereign pontiff 
James Pantaleon, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who had come to Viterba to lay a complaint 
before the Holy See, against the knights 
hospitallers. The affair was thus brought 
about, and James Pantaleon was consecrated 
on the 4th of November, by the name of Ur- 
ban the Fourth. 

This pontiff, originally from Troyes, in 
Champagne, was the son of an itinerant snoe- 
maker, who, to free himself from him, had 
sent him to Paris to beg. Hi9 youth and 
misery interested a doctor^ who received him 
into his house, caused him to study at the 
university, and afterwards obtained for him 
the title of master of arts and doctor of the 
canon law. His taste led him particularly to 
the study of theology, in which ne made great 
progress, and his talents procured for him first 
the archdeaconate of Liege, and then the dig- 
nity of chaplain to Innocent the Fourth. 

In 1248 he obtained the legation of Poland : 
on his return, in 1252, he was consecrated 
bishop of Verdun, with the title of legate of 
Pomerania; the pontiff Alexander had then 
elevated him to the patriarchal see of Jeru- 
salem, by declaring him his vicar in the Holy 
Land. They cite a remarkable reply whicn 
he made to a French lord, who reproached 
him for the humbleness of his birth : 11 Do you 
think a man is bom noble ?” said Pantaleon 
to him ; — ■“ no, my lord count, he becomes so 
by his virtues, and the people will one day 
do justice to these proud titles, which conceal 
shame and infamy.” Unfortunately, he for- 
got these sentiments when he became pope, 
and so pernicious is the influence of sovereign 
power, that this man showed himself, in the 
exercise of his functions, as proud and impla- 
cable as his predecessors. 

Mainfroy, the new king of Sicily, the fra- 
tricide and usurper, comprehending the neces- 
sity of strengthening his throne by powerful 
alliances, offered his daughter Constance in 


marriage to Peter, the eldest son of James, 
king of Arragon, wdth the single condition that 
she should obtain for him an advantageous 
peace with the Roman church. Urban for- 
mally refused his agreement to this matrimo- 
nial scheme ; not from the very natural senti- 
ment of repulsion for a murderer, but from a 
motive of base jealousy. He brought St. Louis 
into his way of thinking, and induced him to 
declare to James of Arragon, that he would 
renounce his alliance with him, if he consent- 
ed to the marriage of his son with the prin- 
cess Constance. In defiance of the opposition 
of the two courts of France and Viterba, Phi- 
lip of France espoused Isabella of Arragon. 
and Peter married the young daughter ot 
Mainfroy. 

This blow exasperated the holy father. In 
his rage he sent the crown of Sicily to St. 
Louis for one of his children, summoning him 
to assemble immediately an army to avenge 
the insult offered them, and to come and take 
possession of that kingdom. Wiser in this 
matter than he had been in the cmsade, the 
French monarch refused to obey the pope. 
He replied to him, that he could not accept a 
throne which belonged to the young Conra- 
din, the legitimate heir, and that the invasion 
of Sicily was an act of disloyalty punishable 
in the eyes of God. In vain did the pope en- 
deavour to reassur^ the timorous conscience 
of St. Louis, by representing to him, that he 
and his cardinals nad examined the matter 
with the greatest care, and that all had de- 
clared the Holy See the supreme dispenser of 
the crown of Sicily. All his reasonings failed 
before the will of the prince. His legates 
then turned to the count of Anjou, brother to 
the king, and to Robert, count of Artois, to 
whom Pope Innocent had already made the 
same proposals, and who had been dead for 
some years. 

Whilst the west was occupied with these 
court intrigues, Greece was the theatre of grave 
events. Alexis Strategopulus, the general of 
Michael Paleoloçus, of the house of Comneni, 
seized Constantinople, and destroyed, after 
fifty-six years of existence, the Latin empire, 
which the crusaders had founded under Bald- 
win the First, count of Flanders. On the 
news of the capture of Constantinople, St. 
Louis wrote immediately to Urban to ask him 
if this revolution did not threaten the ortho- 
doxy of the church, and if it was right to 
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arm against the Greeks to recapture the em- some other German prelates, indignant at the 
pire. conduct of the pope, determined to constrain 

The pope replied to him: — “You are, my him to obedience, and to put an end to the 
dear son, the only Christian prince who sin- disasters of their country. For this purpose 
cerely compassionates the misfortunes of the they convened a general diet of the elec- 
church, ana who show yourself always ready tors. Urban, informed that they wished to 
to aid it. Our thanks are given to you. In bestow the crown on the legitimate heir, by 
the extreme affliction which the loss of Con- declaring Conradin emperor of the west, ira- 
stantinople has caused us. we are happy to mediately sent legates to them, prohibiting 
learn that in you are placed our hope and our them, under penalty of anathema, from choos- 
consolation. Already has the emperor, Bald- ing that prince. Besides, in order to give new 
win the Fourth, embarked for Italy, as well aliment to the fury of the parties, and to 
as the embassadors of Duke Rainier Zeno, augment the disorders, he approved of the 
the delegates of Venice, and the other Latin election of Alphonso ot Castile and Richard 
republics, all driven in disgrace from the ter- of Cornwal, and declared them both to be 
ritory of the Greek empire. Hasten, then, to kings of the Romans, reserving the right of 
succour these proscribed, not only for the pronouncing between them in regard to the 
greater glory of your crown, but for the inte- imperial crown until the following year, 
rests of the Holy Land. Whilst Germany, tom by factions, aban- 

“ An expedition against Constantinople can- doned to pillage and incendiarism, was ex- 
not fail of success, being strengthened by the piating in the horrors of civil war its fanati- 
Latin lords, who are still masters of Acnaia, cism for popes and its stupid fidelity to era- 
the Morea~ and the neighbouring islands, who perors, Mainfroy was giving lively disquiet to 
will join tneir troops to your army. The Ve- Urban. He had already drawn into his party 
netians offer for their share the services of the Genoese, the Pisans, and the Tuscans; 
their galleys for the passage of the crusaders, already was he approaching the March of 
On account of all tnese motives we hasten Ancona, and with the assistance of the Ghi- 
to reply to you, and we send you our chaplain, belines, who were all-powerful in the holy 
Andrew of Spoleto, archdeacon of Naples, city, had seized upon much territory belong- 
on whom you can bestow your entire confi- ing to the Holy See, when the pope made a 
dence. We beseech you, my dear son, to be new appeal to fanaticism, and preached a 
active in sending the men and money whom crusade against his enemy. A crowd of ruined 
you destine for this holy enterprise ; and we lords and Italian and French vagabonds, im- 
solicit from the prelates of your kingdom a mediately hastened to Viterba, and formed an 
private subsidy for the wants of our see.” army which the holy father opposed to the 
Michael Paleolo^us, apprised of the prepa- troops of Mainfroy. Whilst he was directing 
rations making against him in the west at the the movements of his bands the Romans made 
instigation of the pope, immediately deter- a diversion in favour of the king of Sicily, 
mined to take measures to gain time, and to drove Urban from Viterba, and compelled him 
permit him to consolidate his power at Con- to retire to Orvietto. In his flight his treasures 
stantinople. As the pretext of schism was the were taken by his enemy, and as he had no 
sole apparent cause of the enmity of the more money left to pay his crusaders, his 
court of Rome, he made overtures to the army disbanded. 

pontiff, proposed to him the reunion of the The pope, forced to relinquish the hope of 
two churches, and at the same time sent him subjugating Mainfroy by the temporal sword, 
magnificent presents. Urban was well in- fell back once more on spiritual thunders ; the 
formed as to the secret intentions of Michael, king of Sicily was summoned to appear before 
who, whilst making pfoposals of peace, was the sacred college, to defend himself against 
carrying on war with William, prince of a great number of accusations, under penalty 
Achaia, and with the other lords established of a second excommunication. The latter, 
in the country: but the sums which were of- tired of the war, and fearful of the dagger of 
fered him were so large, that his avarice tri - assassins, determined at length to obey the 
umphed over reasons of policy; he sacrificed pope, and sent to demand a safe conduct for 
for gold the interests of the Latin princes, himself and suite. Urban prescribed that his 
accepted the arrangements proposed to him escort should consist of eight hundred persons, 
by the emperor, and sent four minor brothers of w hom only one hundred should be armed, 
to Constantinople to sign the treaty in his and that the prince should not remain but 
name. eight days on the territories of the Holy See. 

The holy father could the more applaud Mainfroy, suspecting justly that the pope had 
himself for his policy, since the kingdoms of hostile intentions against his person, refused 
the west, England, France, and Spain, had to surrender at discretion, and towards the 
sharply refusai to give any subsidy for the close of the year his kingdom was put under 
war. It was impossible for Germany to fur- an interdict. 

nish the least aid to the Holy See, being All hopes of an arrangement having failed, 
stripped of men and money by the civil war, Urban sent into France, Bartholemew Pigna- 
which the election of Alphonso of Castile telli, the metropolitan of Cosenza, a man of 
and Richard, earl of Cornwal, had lighted in war rather than of the church, a traitor who 
that country. had abandoned the cause of Sicily and sold 

At last tne metropolitan of Mayence, and himself to the pontiff. The object of his em- 
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bassy was to renew with the king, St. Louis, 
the negotiations which the great event of the 
capture of Constantinople had broken off. and 
which were to place the crown of Sicily on 
the head of Clgtrles of Anjou, his brother. — 
Whilst the conditions of mis compact were 
under discussion between the king and the 
legate, Urban was driven from Orvietto his 
new residence, by the citizens themselves, 


and although sick, was transported in a litter 
as far as Perouse, where he died on the 2d of 
October, 1264. 

Shortly before his expulsion from Orvietto, 
the pontiff had instituted the festival of the 
holy sacrament of the altar, in accordance 
with the pretended revelations of two extatic 
nuns, Julianna of Mont>Comillon, and Eva, 
sumamed the recluse of Liege. 


CLEMENT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

EIGHTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1264.] 

The history of Guy Fucoldi before his exaltation — He is chosen pope by the name of Clement 
the Fourth — tits sentiments in regard to his family — Grant of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou — The fanaticism of the crusades spreads through all Christian countries — 
The young Conradin is excommunicated — Affairs of the Empire — Charles of Anjou causes 
Conradin to be decapitated at the instigation of the pops — Death of Clement . 


Gtnr Fucoldi, sumamed the Fat, on account 
of his excessive enbonpoint ? was bom at St. 
Gilles^ in Languedoc. Whilst very young he 
lost his mother, and was even deprived of the 
cares of his father, who had entered a convent 
of Chartreuse, after the death of his wife. 
The young Guy at first followed the profession 
of arms, which he soon quitted to embrace a 
more honourable career — that of the bar. He 
made such rapid progress, that Durand, the ce- 
lebrated jurist of the thirteenth century, called 
him the light or the torch of the law'. St. 
Louis, on the strength of his great reputation, 
admitted him to his secret councils, and mar- 
ried him to a woman of high distinction. His 
happiness was further increased by the birth 
of several children; but as nothing is durable 
in this world, a violent fever carried off his 
w ife and two young sons in nine days. His 
despair at this loss was so violent, that he re- 
solved to separate himself from the society 
of men, and become a priest. He was first 
made archdeacon of Ihiy, in Vevay, then 
bishop of that city, and. finally, metropolitan 
of Narbonne. Urban made him cardinal bishop 
of Sabine, to induce him to quit his church 
and go to Italy. The holy father sent him to 
England w T ith the title of legate, to excom- 
municate the barons who had revolted against 
the king; not being able to land in Great 
Britain, he had assembled some English pre- 
lates at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and fulminated an 
anathema against the rebel lords, the city 
of London, and the Cinque Ports, which had 
refused to receive him ; after which he retook 
his way to Rome. 

Guy was in France when he received the 
news of his election j he hastened to Perouse, 
disguised as a mendicant brother, in order to 
avoid falling into the power of the people of 
Mainfroy, who guarded all the routes; he 
arrived very luckily, and was consecrated on 


the 22d of February, 1265, by the name of 
Clement the Fourth. 

On the day succeeding his consecration, he 
wrote to one of his nephews a very remark- 
able letter on nepotism, and which might serve 
for an example to the popes, his successors, 
who evinced so much cupidity for their fami- 
lies. 

" Several of oür relatives and friends,” said 
Clement in his letter, “ rejoice in our promo- 
tion to the pontificate, because they hope to 
derive great advantages from it. We, on the 
contrary, deplore our elevation, because we 
feel the weight of so high a dignity. That 
you may know how to conduct yourself, now 
that we are sovereign pontiff, vre w arn you, 
that you should be even more humble. We 
are unwilling, that you or your brothers, or 
any of our relatives, should come to us with- 
out our order. If you do otherwise, you will 
force us to send you back, disgraced and 
humbled. Do not seek to marry your sister 
more advantageously than you would have 
done before our exaltation, for we will make 
no sacrifice for her; on tne contrary, if you 
marry her to the son of a knight, we will give 
her, as her dowry, three hundred pounds of 
money: if your pretensions are more elevated, 
do not hope for a penny from us. We, how- 
ever, wish that all this should be most secret, 
and that your mother alone should be informed 
of it. 

“ We are unwilling that our relatives should 
be inflated w ith pride, in consequence of our 
great elevation ; and w’e desire that our well 
beloved daughters, Mabilla and Cecilia, should 
take as husbands those whom they would 
have chosen, if we were a mere clerk. Write 
to Gilia, that she does not leave Suza, and 
that she keeps to the modest vestments of her 
old position . We prohibit her from giving any 
recommendations ; for all her requests will be 
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refused, and will indispose ns towards her. 
If they offer her presents, let her refuse them, 
to preserve our friendship. Salute your 
mother and brothers from us. We do not 
write to you and the other members of our 
family with the bull, but with the seal of the 
fisherman, which the popes use in their pri- 
vate business. 7 ’ 

Clement the Fourth, in his private conduct, 
did not belie the sentiments which he haa 
manifested in this letter. A canon of Liege 
relates, that several persons of the highest 
nobility having sought in marriage Cecilia, the 
oldest daughter of the holy father, he replied 
to them in raillery, “it is not Cecilia whom 
you would espouse, it is the pope. 77 In fact, 
as he did not wish to give her a larger dower 
than her sister, both remained unmarried^ and 
consecrated themselves to God. Antonin, in 
his chronicle, speaks of a brother of the pope, 
who was in orders, and whom he made the 
mere curate of his parish, without being will- 
ing to elevate him to a higher dignity. He 
had such an aversion for those who accumu- 
lated benefices, that he compelled his nephew, 
who possessed three prebends, to resign two. 
Finally, in the course of his reign, neither his 
relatives, nor princes, nor kings, could ever 
change his opinions on this subject. 

Unfortunately, these beautiful traits as a 
private man disappeared before his political 
crimes. After the example of his predeces- 
sors, he showed himself to be insatiable in his 
love of rule, and implacable in his vengeance. 

Scarcely seated on the throne, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Sicily to the court of 
France ; and, regardless of the incontestable 
rights of Conradin, and of the sentiments of 
equity which made it a duty not to despoil an 
heir and especially a pupil, he declared that 
the Roman church had full power over the 
kingdom of Sicily, and sold it to Charles, 
count of Anjou and Provence. The bull of in- 
vestiture was dated on the 26th of February, 
1265. It imposed the following conditions on 
the new king : 11 All the moveable or immove- 
able goods taken from churches or priests 
shall be restored to them by Charles of Anjou ; 
the elections for the metropolitan and other 
churches^ shall be entirely free; the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction shall be reserved entire, 
with liberty to pursue appeals to the court ot 
Rome; clergymen shall not be bound to ap- 
pear before a secular judge, and shall not be 
burthened with taxes or collections; finally, 
the king shall not claim any right over the 
vacant churches, and shall leave all the bene- 
fices to the Holy See. He shall also restore 
to the inhabitants of the kingdom the liber- 
ties they possessed under William the Second. 77 

Charles of Anjou, urged on by the desire 
of possessing a crown, acceded to all these 
conditions, and determined his brother, Louis 
the Ninth, to furnish him with money to con- 
quer his new kingdom. The prince made his 
preparations for the war, without loss of time: 
and after the festival of Easter, he embarked 
from Marseilles with a thousand knights, and 
sailed for Ostia, where he arrived very op- 

VoL.n. . B 


portunely. From that city Charles went to 
Rome, where the citizens decreed to him the 
title of first senator, a thing w*hich might have 
embroiled him witn the pope, since Clement, 
constantly looking to the sovereignty of Rome, 
was unwilling to permit so great a prince to 
possess such an authority in that city for life. 
Means were happily found to reconcile every 
thing, by obtaining from Charles of Anjou a 
declaration by which he pledged himself not 
to accept the title of senator but for three 
years. He continued, however, to dwell at 
Rome, and even installed himself in the palace 
of the Lateran. The holy father still took 
umbrage at the choice w hich he had made of 
his residence, and wrote to him that if he did 
not immediately abandon the pontifical palace, 
he would immediately retract the crown of 
Sicily. Charles, w r ho had need of the pope, 
obeyed this new injunction. He was, besides, 
magnificently recompensed for it. Clement 
sent four cardinals as deputies to him, who 
gave him the investiture of the kingdom of 
Sicily, by a standard. 

During this year the new king fought no bat- 
tle ; he remained in Rome, wailing the arrival 
of the troops which he levied in France with 
the money of the faithful, as well as the bands 
of crusacfers whom the cardinal of St. Cecilia 


enrolled for the crusade against Mainfroy, and 
against the Saracens of Nocera,*his allies. 

At this period of fanaticism, the fury of the 
crusades had seized on all minds; the holy war 
w as preached every where ; in Spain, against 
the Moorish kings of Murcia and Grenada; 
in Hungary, in Poland, in Bohemia, in Styria^ 
in Austria, in Carinthia, and in the Marcn ot 
Brandenburg, against the Tartars; in Eng- 
land, against the rebel lords, w ? ho, in defiance 
of the anathemas of Rome, made war with the 
king ; in France, crusaders were recruited for 
Palestine and Sicily; thus all Europe was in 
arms, and the popes, those vicars of a God of 
peace, urged on millions of men to wars of 
extermination. 

Charles of Anjou, having finally assembled 
a formidable army, marched against his com- 
petitor, whom he met near Beneventum ; the 
French, already defeated on several pointy 
were beginning to fly, when the death ot 
Mainfroy r w r ho was slam in the melée, changed 
the face of the combat. The Italians gave 
way in their turn, and were won in full rout. 
This victory annihilated the party of the Ghibe- 
lines ; the greatest part of Italy submitted to 
the sovereign pontiff, at the same time that 
Sicily recognised Charles of Aniou as its king. 

Clement, become all-powerful in Europe, 
sought to extend his sway over Asia ; for this 
purpose he wrote the following letter to Mi- 
chael Paleologus : “ We invite you, prince, to 
enter into the holy league against the infidel, 
after the example of the king of France, who, 
for the second time, takes the cross with the 
princes his sons. Do not think by a subter- 
fuge to disobey us ; and do not say that you 
fear lest during your absence your empire 
should be attacked by the Latins, for it is 
easy to guarantee you against that danger, by 
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returning with your subjects into the bosom 
of the Roman church ; if, on the contrary, you 
persist in schism, and refuse your concurrence 
in the conquest of the Holy Land, know that 
nothing shall protect you from the vengeance 
of the crusaders.” 

Michael Paleologus appeared convinced by 
the reasoning of the holy father ; and as he 
could not hope to struggle with advantage 
against the forces with which he was threat- 
ened, he sought to gain time by sending his 
embassadors to Rome to ask for authority to 
convene a general council in a city of the 
Greek empire, in order to bring about a re- 
union of the two churches. Clement hastened 
to grant the required permission, and sent by 
the embassadors a confession of faith, which 
the Greek prelates were to accept without 
examination, in order to put an end to the 
schism between the East and West. 

During this same year (1267) the holy fa- 
ther issued a bull, which gave to the Holy 
See predominance over all thrones, and ren- 
dered it the sovereign disposer of churches 
and all ecclesiastical benefices. As he feared, 
however, to raise a too formidable opposition by 
immediately declaring himself the master of 
the property of the clergy, he at first reserved 
to himself the right to fill vacant benefices. 
This decree, a masterpiece of audacity and 
knavery, terminated thus: “ Since the free 
disposal of the goods of the clergy belongs 
entirely to the pope, so that he can dispose 
of them as he pleases when they are vacant, 
and even take them from those who possess 
them to give them to others, ancient custom 
has, however, reserved to the holy father more 
particularly the power to dispose of them 
when they are vacant. It is on that account 
we approve of this custom, and order it to be 
maintained.” 

In giving this slight modification to his 
plan, Clement set at work that machiavelian 
policy which knows how to tighten the chains 
of slavery without making the people revolt. 
If he had included in his decree that the 
disposal of benefices rightly belonged to him, 
ana that he could dispose of them at his will, 
all Christendom would have exclaimed against 
the exaggerated extension which the pontifical 
authority was assuming; in presenting this 
proposition in the form of a doubt, all received 
it without remarking on the consequences 
which might flow from it. 

Clement, who had foreseen all, did not de- 
lay to avail himself of the new right which 
he had attributed to himself, to the prejudice 
of ancient privileges and holy canons. He 
maintained that the archdeaconate of Sens 
was one of the cases specified in his decree, 
and he prohibited Girard de Rampillon, to 
whom St. Louis had given that church, from 
taking possession of it before he had received 
authority from Rome, and had paid for the 
rights of investiture. This first step taken, he 
continued to walk in the same path, and ruled 
in reality all the clergy of the kingdom which 
had the imprudence to adopt his bull. 

In Germany the wars had ceased, and the 


people commenced breathing, when Conradin 
attained his fifteenth year. Urged on by the 
counsels of the nobles, the young son of the 
emperor Conrad caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king of Sicily, passed over into Italy, 
and placed himself at the head of the Ghibe- 
lines to contend for his rights with Charles of 
Anjou. The holy father, alarmed at this levy 
of armed men, prohibited Conradin from pro- 
ceeding further, under penalty of excommu- 
nication, and addressed the same threat to 
the cities and lords w'ho had ranged them- 
selves under his banner. All these bulls not 
preventing Conradin from establishing his 
lieutenants in Tuscany and appointing go- 
vernors for the cities of Sicily, the pope de- 
clared him excommunicated, deprived of the 
throne of Jerusalem, incapable of possessing 
any other, and deprived oi all the fiefs which 
he held of the church ; he relieved his vassals 
from the oath of fidelity, and placed liis states 
under interdict. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Holy 
See to destroy the party of the young prince, 
the number of his partizans augmented in 
Italy; even Rome, which had before given so 
brilliant a reception to Charles of Anjou, de- 
clared for Conradin. The following was the 
cause of it ; Henry of Castile, the son of Saint 
Ferdinand, and the brother of king Alphonso. 
sumamed the Astrologer, having quarrelled 
with this latter, left Spain and went to live 
with the king of Tunis. He remained among 
the infidel for four years, and, according to 
some historians, had even renounced Chris- 
tianity. When he learned of the new for- 
tunes of Charles of Anjou, his near relative, 
he left his place of exile, accompanied by 
several brave Spanish knights, and went to 
offer his services to Charles. The latter re- 
ceived him with great distinction, and on his 
departure for Rome, appointed him senator. 
As soon as Henry had tne sovereign power in 
the holy city, like all those who are invested 
with too great authority, he abused it; he 
broke open the doors of the churches, seized 
the sacred vases and precious ornaments, and 
pillaged the rich churches of St. John of the 
Lateran, St. Paul, St. Sabas, St. Bazis on 
Mount Aventine, St. Sabinus, and a great 
number of others. 

After these achievements against the clergy, 
as he feared the vengeance of the priests he 
wished to create assistance for himself, and 
declared for Conradin. drawing the Romans 
with him into this revolt. But the punishment 
was not delayed. Three days afterwards, 
Clement published the following bull against 
the holy city : 11 Since we have excommuni- 
cated Conradin, that sprig of an accursed race, 
the declared enemy of the church, one of his 
partizans, a child of malediction, Galvan la 
Lance, has dared to enter Rome, displaying 
the banners of the prince. And what heightens 
the infamy of such an action is, that the citizens 
received him with pomp, have admitted him 
to their public games, and installed him in 
the palace of the Lateran. After thia hav- 
ing assembled in the capitol, solemnly de- 
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clared themselves in favour of Conradin, on 
the instigation of Henry of Castile their sena- 
tor, of Guy de Montefeltro his lieutenant, and 
of several other officers. We excommunicate 
all these heretics, who have urged on the 
people to revolt against our authority.” 

This anathema being fulminated, the holy 
father, to distract the party of the young 
prince, resolved to rekindle the civil war in 
Germany by naming another emperor. He 
consequently caused the embassadors of Rich- 
ard of England and of Alphonso of Castile, to 
appear before him. both recognised kings of 
the Romans by Urban the Fourth, his prede- 
cessor, under the provision that they should 
conform to the decision which the Holy See 
would give after the delay of a year. 

Henry, the oldest son of Richard, and Ro- 
dolph ot Poggibonzi, presented themselves 
before Clement, the first in the name of the 
king of England, the other in the name of the 
kiog of Castile, to set forth their respective 
rights to the inmperial crown. Henry bore 
with him insignificant titles of genealogy, by 
which he pretended to establish the legiti- 
macy of the rights of his father upon Ger- 
many; but Rodolph did not even take the 
pains to produce any, saying, that the justice 
of the claim of Alphonso was too evident to 
need proofs. He, however, claimed the right 
to examine witnesses in Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy, if his assertions were doubt- 
ed. Clement declared that inquiry was ne- 
cessary, and fixed on the cities of Paris, 
Frankfort, Burgos, and Bologna, as the places 
of meeting at which commissioners should try 
the truth of the titles of the pretenders. He 
reserved always, as a principal condition, that, 
above all, the two sovereigns should be crown- 
ed at Aix-la-Chapelle, as kings of the Romans, 
by the archbishop of Cologne. 

The term for the inquiry having expired, Wil- 
liam, the archdeacon of Rochester, presented 
himself before the pone, claiming, in the name 
of Richard of England, that the imperial crown 
should be definitely adjudged to him, since 
the delegates of King Alphonso had not at- 
tended at the places of conference. The 
Spanish embassador objected, because the 
bishop of Silva, entrusted with the inquiry, 
having been killed in Tuscany by the Ghibe- 
lines, and Rodolph of Poggibonzi having fallen 
sick in a besieged place, it had been impossi- 
ble for the king of Castile to produce the 
titles which established the legitimacy of his 
rights, and for these reasons he claimed a 
fresh delay. Clement, whose party had been 
strengthened in the interval, aid not judge it 
prudent to hasten to confer the imperial dig- 
nity on a too powerful defender, ana appeared 
to yield to the urgency of the Castilian embas- 
sador, by deferring the decision of this im- 
portant cause to the following year. 

Discontented at this delay, the Germans, 
who had hoped to see the termination of their 
disasters, resolved to convoke a diet to choose 
themselves a chief capable of defending them 
against the Holy See. Clement was unfortu- 
nately advised of this determination, and im- 


mediately wrote to them that he prohibited 
them, under penalty of excommunication and 
interdict, to proceed to a new election. 

In the miclst of all these contests Conradin 
pursued his way, and continued his march 
across Lombardy and Tuscany, to reach Rome, 
where he was proclaimed emperor by the 
senator Henry of Castile and the people. He 
then went into Apulia, and offered battle to 
the troops of King Charles. The two armies 
met under the walls of Taglia Cozzo. The 
combat commenced in the morning and last- 
ed until night, and victory still remained faith- 
ful to Charles of Anjou. Conradin, the young 
duke of Austria, ana the senator Henry, com- 
pelled to abandon the field of battle, took 
refuge in the states of the church, where soon, 
through the efforts of the pope, their retreat 
was discovered. They were sold and led 
prisoners to Naples. 

Charles having consulted the holy father as 
to what he should do with these unfortunate 
prisoners, Clement replied : “The life of Con- 
radin is the death of Charles, and the death 
of Conradin is the life of Charles.” This re- 
ply decided the fate of the prince. 

A council was assembled as a matter of 
form, in order that the prisoners should be 
tried and condemned to death as guilty of 
lèse majesty. This tribunal was composed 
of deputies from provinces the most devoted 
to the Holy See; yet among these caitiff 
or sold magistrates there was found but one 
who dared to pronounce the penalty of death 
against the unfortunate who came to claim tile 
heritage of his father. Scarcely had this in- 
iquitous judge pronounced this terrible sen- 
tence, when Robert of Flanders, the son-in- 
law of Charles himself, stretched him dead 
at his feet, “for having,” he said, “desired 
so harsh a punishment on so noble and gentle 
a lord.” Notwithstanding this violent protest, 
the condemnation was supported by order of 
the conqueror. 

Before the execution of his sentence, the 
young Conradin was delivered up to two 
monks, dragged through the park of the cas- 
tle to the foot of a tomb, despoiled of his 
clothes, and beaten by these fanatics with 
loaded thongs, in expiation of ihe anathema 
he had incurred. He wa9 then borne, all 
bleeding, upon the scaffold erected in the 

f reat square of Naples, and beheaded, with 
is cousin, who was scarcely seventeen years 
old. Historians say that the duke of Austria 
was executed first ; and that Conradin seized 
his head and received the mortal blow whilst 
embracing it. 

Thus perished, at Naples, in the year 1268, 
by the hands of the executioner, the last 
scion of the house of Suabia, which had 
struggled so long and in so fatal a way against 
the ambition of the popes. Lancia and Ghe- 
rardesca, counsellors of the young prince, 
were beheaded on the same scaffold, as well 
as the other victims designated by the Holy 
See. Henry of Castile was surrendeied to 
Charles by the abbot of Monte Cassino, from 
whom he had demanded an asylum, and the 
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king reserved him to frighten the Italian lords : 
he shut him up in an iron cage like a wila 
beast, and thus led him through all the cities 
of Sicily. 

Clement did not long survive Conradin. On 


the 29th of November, of the same year, death 
struck him in his turn. This pontiff was, it 
is true, distinguished by extreme regularity 
of morals, but his political crimes must class 
him among the most cruel despots. 


VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 

[A. D. 1269 ] 

Division among the cardinals — St. Louis establishes the pragmatic sanction, and refuses to serve 
as arbitrator between the Greek and Latin clergy — Six cardinals appointed to choose a pope. 


After the death of Clement the Fourth, the 
cardinals could not choose a new pope, each 
of them personally intriguing for tne honours 
of the pontificate. The result was, a great 
scandal for the church and a vacancy in the 
Holy See for three years. 

During this interregnum the fanatical Louis 
the Ninth placed himself at the head of a new 
crusade, and prepared to go to combat the in- 
fidel. Before, however, embarking for the 
Holy Land, he was desirous of taking suitable 
measures tq assure the tranquillity of the 
Gallican church during his absence. For this 
purpose he published the deAee called the 
Pragmatic Sanction. u In future the metro- 
politan and other churches shall exercise en- 
tire freedom of election; simony shall be 
proscribed from the kingdom; promotions, 
collations, provisions, and disposals of pre- 
lateships, dignities, and other benefices or 
ecclesiastical offices whatsoever, shall be 
made and given according to the disposal of 
the common law, of the councils and institu- 
tions of the ancient fathers ; the liberties, fran- 
chises, and privileges accorded by kings to 
churcnes and monasteries shall be maintain- 
ed ; finally, no impost or exaction ordered by 
Rome shall force the Gallic churches to give 
money to the Holy See, without the approval 
of the sovereign.” 

Michael Paleologus, informed of the prepa- 


rations of king Louis, and fearing lest he 
should unite with Charles of Anjou, his bro- 
ther, to drive him from Constantinople, has- 
tened to reconcile himself with the Latin 
clergy, by sending large sums to the cardi- 
nals. At the same time he sent embassadors 
to king Louis, beseeching him, by the blood 
of Jesus Christ, to become the arbiter between 
the Greek and Latin churches* in order to put 
an end to the schism. The king refused to 
act, and wrote to the sacred college to appoint 
commissioners, who should discuss the mode 
of re-establishing union between the east and 
the west. 

Although turned aside from his first pur- 
pose, Louis the Ninth nevertheless embarked 
with his troops, and landed at Tunis, with the 
design of constraining the inhabitants of that 
city to become converts to Christianity. This 
extravagant enterprise completely failed ; the 
plague broke out in the camp of the crusaders : 
the prince himself was attacked with it, anu 
died miserably beneath the walls of the place. 

The cardinals had assembled at Viterba for 
three years, without being able to choose a 
pontiff; they finally assembled in conclave, 
and gave their full powers to six of their body, 
who, after eight days of violent disputes, 
proclaimed the archdeacon Thealdus sove- 
reign pontiff, by the name of Gregory the 
Tenth. 


GREGORY THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

NINTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1271.] 


History of Gregory before his pontificate — His efforts for a crusade — Negotiations with Michael 
Paleologus for a reunion of the two churches — Excommunication of Guy de Montfort—The 
pone causes Rudolph of Hapsburg to be chosen emperor — Council of Lyons — Constitution in 
relation to the election of popes — Interview between Gregory and the emperor — Return of the 
holy father to Italy — He dies at Arezzo . 


Thealdus, or Thibald, was of Piacenza, 
and of the powerful family of the Visconti; 
he had been a canon of Lyons, then arch- 


deacon of Liege, finally a cardinal and legate 
of the Holy See, as the historians Ricordanus 
Malespina, and Joannes Villanius affirm ; con- 
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Id 

tmdicting in that the deed of election, which communication with him ; and, finally, we 
designates him by the title of archdeacon, absolve or dispense his vassals or subjects 
Whatever he was^ authors are agreed on this, from the oath of fidelity they may have taken 
that he was very ignorant of both profane ana to him.” 

sacred literature. Guy de Montfort, finding no more safety in 

After his election, the cardinals addressed his domains, waited for the departure of the 
to him, at Saint Jean d’Acre, where he was king of England, and came immediately to 
legate, the decree which conferred the tiara make his submission to the pope, without any 
upon nim, beseeching him to hasten his re- clothes on but his shirty and having a cord 
turn to Italy. The new pope had no occasion around his neck ; in this condition he cast 
to be urgently solicited to quit the Holy Land himself at his feet, and besought the holy 
with which he was disgusted. He embarked father with tears to take off the sentence of 
immediately for Blindes, on the 1st of Janu- anathema pronounced against him. Gregory, 
ary, 1272 . During his sojourn in that city to avoid appearing as his accomplice in this 
he received an embassy of notables, who be- farce, surrendered him to the king of Sicily 
sought him to re-enter Rome and instal hi©- to retain him as a prisoner during the rest of 
self in the old pontifical residence, with his his life ; he, however, some time afterwards, 
court, which Gregory refused to do. He went permitted the patriarch of Aquileia to absolve 
to Orvietto, where tne cardinals awaited him Montfort from the ecclesiastical sentences, and 
to proceed to the formalities of the pierced reinstated him in his dignities, 
chair and the ceremonies of the consecration. During the following year, Gregory quitted 
The holy father then thought of the means Orvietto and went to Florence, into which he 
to strengthen his authority over the churches made his entry on the 8th of June, 1273 . He 
of the east and west : and to arrive at his end was accompanied by Charles of Anjou and 
he discovered there was nothing better than Baldwin, the titulary emperor of Constanti- 
to preach crusades in imitation of his prede- nop le His residence at Florence was so 
l cessor8. For this purpose he wrote to the agreeable to him, that he determined to pass 
inhabitants of Pisa, Marseilles, and Venice, the summer there, and chose for his resi- 
that they should furnish armed galleys for dence the palace of a rich merchant of the 
the Holy Land, and at the same time he sent family of the Mozzi. Any other than a priest 
legates into every kingdom to collect alms would have shown himself grateful for the 
and pious legacies. He also recommenced generous hospitality which he received ; but 
the negotiations opened with Michael Paleo- Gregory only thought of laying the imprudent 
logos, and sent to him the cordelier, Jerome city which had opened its gales to him under 
of Arooli, the most skilful monk of the period, contribution. He availed himself of the divi- 
who afterwards arrived in his turn at the sions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, to lay an 
pontificate. imposition of forty thousand marks sterling, 

Whilst the Roman legate was treating with which each party was to pay yearly to the 
the emperor, to urge him to approve, without Holy See in remembrance of the peace, of 
any previous examination, ot the profession which the pope pretended he was the medi- 
of faith which Clement the Fourth had pre- ator. Unhappily, some turbulent spirit de- 
scribed to him, secret agents prevented the stroyed the intentions of the holy father, and 
Venetians from renewing the truce agreed openly accused him of avarice. Nothing more 
upon between them and the Greeks, and in- was necessary to break off the negotiations, 
duced them to send the embassadors of Mi- and Gregory was compelled to quit the city, 
chael away from Venice. This sudden blow mortified and humbled at seeing his hypocrisy 
alarmed the emperor. To allay the storm, he unmasked. He avenged himself of this affront 
submitted to the pope, and persecuted the by lanching an interdict upon Florence. He 
Greek prelates so vigorously that he forced then went to Piacenza, from whence he wrote 
them to abjure the schism, m a general council to the German princes that they must fill the 
which the pope had convened. imperial throne without delay, if they did not 

During the following year, Italy was excited wish him to appoint a king himself. The 
by a horrible assassination committed by Guy electors immediately assembled at Frankfort, 
de Montfort on the person of Henry of Ger- and proclaimed Rudolph, of Hapsburg, king of 
many. Edward, king of England, was obliged Germany. 

to return from the Holy Land, and go to After this appointment the holy father was 
Orvietto, where the pope resiaed with his engaged in convening a general council, to 
court, to demand justice against the murderer, remedy the abuses which had crept into the 
whom he had dared to take under his protec- church, and which were such that Gregory 
tion. Gregory, fearing the wrath of so pow- wrote to the bishop of Liege : “We are in- 
erful a prince, determined to fulminate this formed, lord bishop, that you have taken an 
sentence of anathema against the assassin, abbess of the order of St. Benedict as a con- 
u We curse Guy de Montfort, and we permit cubine ; and that, in a debauch, you boasted of 
every one to seize him, but not to kill or mu- having had, in fourteen months, twenty-two 
tilate him. We order the governors of pro- children by fourteen different mistresses. We 
vinces to arrest him, and we place under know that in one of your episcopal residences 
interdict all places which shall afford him you keep a seraglio of nuns ; and that, alone 
an asylum. We prohibit all Christians from with these daughters of Satan, you abandon 
lending him any aid, or from having any yourself to debaucheries, such as nothing in 
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pagan history can give us an idea of. We 
have been informed, that after the death of an 
abbess, you have broken the canonical elec- 
tion of the nun designated to succeed her, in 
order to give the abbey to one of your daugh- 
ters, who was at the same time one of your 
mistresses. Finally, not content with despoil- 
ing churches and convents, you dare to sell 
the ecclesiastical orders ana places ; you pro- 
tect robbers and assassins ; and you never ap- 
pear at the altar.” 

Lyons having been designated as the place 
at which the assembly was to be held, Gre- 
gory went thither at the appointed time, and 
opened the sessions on the 7tn of March, 1274, 
in the cathedral of St. John. Tartar envoys, 
embassadors from all the courts of Europe, as 
well as the elite of the clergy of France, Ger- 
many, England, and Spam assisted at the coun- 
cil. Even a king, the sovereign of Arragon, 
came to be crowned by the pope. 

In the first sitting, Gregory explained the 
reasons for the convocation of so great a num- 
ber of prelates ; he dwelt particularly on the 
necessity of publishing a new crusade, and of 
bringing about promptly the reunion of the 
Latin and Greek churches, and of reforming 
the morals of the clergy of the West. In the 
second silting he summoned each metropoli- 
tan, and claimed from them a tenth of their re- 
venues, which no one dared refuse. In the 
third sitting, the king of Arragon besought the 
pope to consecrate him, without exacting from 
him the tribute which his father had promised 
Innocent the Third. Upon the refusal of the 
holy father to agree to his request, he left the 
assembly and returned to his kingdom. 

They were then engaged with the affairs of 
the East. The embassadors of Michael Paleo- 
logus and the Greek patriarch were placed on 
the right of the pontifical throne. They ad- 
dressed a long discourse to the assembly, in 
which they treated of the question of the 
schism, and pledged themselves to accept the 
faith of the Roman church and be submissive 
to the Holy See. Gregory then caused the 
letter of Michael to be publicly read, in which 
he was called sovereign pontiff, oecumenical 
pope, and father of all Christians. Finally, 
the grand logothetes, George Acropolitus, took, 
in the name of the emperor, his oath of abju- 
ration. 

On the following day Gregory decreed a 
constitution in relation to the election of pon- 
tiffs. The following was the tenor of this re- 
markable bull. 11 After the death of the popes, 
we order the cardinals who are present in the 
city in which the apostolical court is held, to 
wait for the absent for ten days only, before 
assembling in conclave. This time of delay 
having expired, they must assemble in the 
pontifical palace, keeping with them but a 
single servant. We enjoin on them all to 
lodge in the same room,. without any interior 
separation of walls or curtains to conceal them, 
even when satisfying the laws of nature. 
This room shall be closed on all sides from 
the exterior, so that it shall be impossible for 
any one to come in or go out ; there shall only 


be left a single window, fifteen feet from the 
door, through which to pass their food. We 
prohibit every one from speaking to the car- 
dinals, or addressing messages to them in 
writing, during the duration o? a conclave. 

“ If, after Three days of deliberation, the 
pope shall not have been chosen, there shall 
only be served up to the conclavists a single 
disn for dinner, and but one for sapper. Five 
days afterwards, if the election has not yet 
terminated, they shall only receive breach 
wine, and water until the sovereign pontiff 
shall be finally proclaimed. 't 

a During the duration of the elections all 
entertainments of the cardinals shall be sup- 
passed, as well as the other revenues which 
they receive from the church or the apostoli- 
cal chamber. 

“ Those who shall leave the conclave with- 
out the apparent cause of sickness, shall not 
be permitted to return to it : those who shall 
present themselves after the opening of the 
deliberations, shall also be excluded. 

u When a pope shall die away from the city 
of his residence, the cardinals shall assem- 
ble in the episcopal city of the territory in 
which he shall have deceased, and the con- 
clave shall be held in the house of the bishop, 
or a suitable dwelling. The lord or the magis- 
tracy of the city shall cause that which has 
been prescribed to be scrupulously observed, 
without adding any more severity, under 
penalty of excommunication, interdict, and all 
the censures of the church. 

“ Finally, they shall make no agreement nor 
pledge, nor engagement among themselves, 
under penalty of nullity; and they shall pro- 
ceed in good faith, without prejudice or pas- 
sions, to the election of the pontiff.” 

This electoral constitution excited great op- 
position on the part of the cardinals, but all 
their intrigues for its suppression failed before 
the resolute firmness of Gregory. 

In the last sitting of the council, the pope 
dèclared the assembly dissolved, ana occupied 
himself exclusively with preparations for the 
success of the new crusade, and with levelling 
the obstacles which retarded the execution 
of his plans. He first wrote to the king of 
Castile, that he definitely recognised Rudolph 
of Hapsburg as king of the Romans, and 
ordered him to abandon his pretensions to the 
imperial crown. He then wrote to Rudolph to 

E repare for the crusade^ in order to render 
imself worthy of receiving the investiture at 
his hands. 

Alphonso of Castile refused to obey, and 
immediately went to the pope at Lyons, to 
reproach him with his perfidy. Threats, like 
promises, could not change the determination 
of Gregory, and the prince was obliged to re- 
turn, as he came, into his kingdom. All di- 
visions were not, however, extinguished in 
Germany, so that the king of Castile did not 
the less continue his intercourse with his par- 
tizansj and he even used the formularies and 
seal, in accordance with the usages of the 
emperors, in his correspondence with the lords 
ana prelates of Germany. 
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Gregory, to put an end to the scandal of 
this revolt against his authority, wrote to the 
metropolitan of Seville, to summon the king, 
in the presence of witnesses, to desist from 
his pretensions, under penalty of ecclesiastical 
censures. This threat had the result which 
the holy father anticipated. Alphonso re- 
nounced the empire ; and to recompense him, 
the pope permitted him to levy on his sub- 
jects a dime in silver, to defray the expenses 
of the war declared against the Moors. 

Thus were terminated the divisions which 
had desolated Germany for so many years. 

The pope then went to Lausanne, where 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. with his wife and chil- 
dren, waited for him ; ne took the oath between 
the hands of Gregory, and pledged himself to 
preserve all the property and all the rights 
of the Roman church; to furnish it with as- 
sistance to recover the domains which had 
been wrested from it, and particularly the 
crown of Sicily, which the holy father wished 
to retake from Charles of Aniou. He pro- 
mised to publish an edict, by wnich he should 
leave the chapters of the churches of his 
kingdoms at full and entire liberty in the 
election of prelates; prohibiting his officers 
from seizing, in his name, on the property of 
deceased ecclesiastics, or of vacant prebends 
and bishoprics. He recognised the right of 
appeals to the Holy See, and promised to re- 
ceive from the Romans no office nor dignity 
which should give him the least power in the 
holy city, nor over the vassals ol the Roman 


INNOCENT THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETIETH POPE. 

[A. D. 1276.J 

History of Innocent before his pontificate — His election — He re-establishes peace in Italy — His 
toleration — He removes the censures pronounced by his predecessors — His death. 

Innocent the Fifth, before his ejection, ! and Pisa. He then took off from the Floren- 
was called Peter of Tarentaise, from the place tines the censures pronounced against them 
of his birth, a small village of Burgundy, situ- by his predecessor. Finally, his tolerant spirit 
ated on the borders of Iseria. Having entered, led him to send nuncios to Michael Paleolo- 
when very young, into the order of preaching gus, to obtain the confirmation of the deed of 
friars, he soon became one of the most skilful reunion of the Greek and Latin churches, 
doctors of his order ; his talents caused him The cardinals were not long in discovering 
to be raised to the archiépiscopal see of that they had committed a great error in choos- 
Lyons, and then to that of Ostia. Onuphus ing a simple and tolerant pope, who only desired 
Pauvini says that he even held the place the good of the people. Thus they hastened to 
of grand penitentiary during the last pontifi- repair it, and according to the expression of 
cate. Bernard Guido, “this beautiful flower sud- 

Ten days after the death of Gregory, the denly withered away.” 
cardinals assembled in conclave, in conformity Innocent the Fifth died of poison, and was 

with the regulations published at the council interred on the 17th of June, 1276, in the 
of Lyons, and chose as his successor Peter church of St. John the Lateran. Charles of 
of Tarentaise. Sicily assisted at his funeral ceremonies. 

The new pope went immediately to Rome, It is truly strange in the history of the 
and was crowned in the church of St. Peter, church, that among the small number of 
after which he turned his attention to the really virtuous popes who have occupied the 
quarrels which agitated Italy, in order to put throne of the apostle, there is not counted a 
an end to them. He first sent two legates single one who did not die after a short appa- 
into Tuscany, with the embassadors of Charles rition on the Holy See ; and the assassins have 
of Anjou, to reconcile the inhabitants of Lucca almost always been cardinals and monks. 


church. Finally. he took the cross, and 
s wore he would depart for the Holy Land at 
the first bidding of the pope. 

It is remarkable, that the chiefs of the 
church, since the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, have always adopted the same policy, 
which was to snow great zeal to reconquer 
the Holy Land, in order to strengthen more 
surely their temporal authority. 

The conference of Lausanne being termi- 
nated, Gregory returned into Italy, and arrived 
at Milan on the 12th of November, 1275. 
From thence he continued his route by the 
way of Florence, but without wishing to enter 
that city, under the pretext that it was under 
interdict. As the Arno, however, was swollen 
by rams, and could not be crossed at a ford, 
he was compelled to retrace his steps to cross 
the river over a bridge ; he then took off the 
censures pronounced against the city, and 
gave his blessing to all those whom he found 
on his way. But as soon as he thought him- 
self out of danger, he changed his attitude 
and language, turned himself fiercely on his 
horse, and stretching out his arms in the 
direction of Florence, sent this anathema 
to it — “ Cursed city, I devote thee to eternal 
damnation, for it is of thee that the psalmist 
wrote.” 

Gregory pursued his journey as far as 
Arezzo; Dut he was there attacked with a 
violent fever, which carried him off, on the 
12th of Januanr, 1276. He was buried in the 
church of St. üonatus. 
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ADRIAN THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

FIRST POPE. 

[A. D. 1276.] 

Intrigues in the conclave — The cardinal Ottohon de Fiesca falls sick — He is chosen pontiff— He 
revokes the constitution of the conclave established by Gregory the Tenth — He dies before his 


consecration. 

After the death of Innocent, the cardinals 
assembled in conclave, and remained shut up 
for seventeen days without being able to agree 
upon the election of a new pontiff. In accord- 
ance with the constitution of Gregory, from 
the fifth uight they gave them only bread. 
Notwithstanding the severity of this regimen, 
they would doubtless have still longer pro- 
longed the conclave, if Ottobon of Fiesca, a 
cardinal deacon, had not fallen grievously 
sick. They united all voices on the dying 
man, and proclaimed him sovereign pontiff 
on the express condition that he would revoke 
the constitution of Gregory. The sick man 
consented to all that was demanded of him, 
and was immediately installed in the pontifi- 
cal chair by the name of Adrian the Fifth. 

On the next day the new pope revoked the 
constitution of Gregory the Tenth concerning 
the conclave, — not to fulfil the promise he had 
made, since by the very terms of the consti- 
tution itself he would have been freed from 
it, but from a motive more grave than the re- 
ligion of an oath. Rainaldus maintains, that 
the holy father had obtained proof that the 
cardinals had poisoned him before voting for 
him, to put an end to their forced fast, and 


that his reign should not be of long dura- 
tion. 

Adrian, a victim to the sacerdotal ambition, 
restrained by the constitution of Gregory, 
wished to prevent^ for the future, the renewal 
of like assassinations, and broke the rules of 
the conclave. The unfortunate pontiff knew 
his murderers so well, that he said to his rela- 
tives, who had come together to compliment 
him on his election, “You had better have 
come before my election: the cardinal was 
in good health; whilst now, the conclavists 
have made a pope a dying man.” 

Adrian w as not consecrated a bishop, nor 
even ordained priest. He had time, how- 
ever, to write some letters to the faithful m 
the Holy Land, to raise their courage, by an- 
nouncing that the crusaders were ready to de- 
part for Palestine. 

As his sickness became more and more se- 
vere, he wished to change the air, and gave 
orders to be transported from Rome to Viter- 
ba ; but, at the moment his litter was passing 
the gates of that last city, he expired. He 
was buried in the «church of the Minor Bro- 
thers, on the 18th of August, 1276. His tomb 
exists to our days. 


JOHN THE TWENTY-FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 1276.] 

Divisions among the cardinals — The inhabitants of Viterba constrain them to enforce the consti- 
tution of Gregory the Tenth — The election of Pierre Julien by the name of John the Twenty- 
first — Commencement of his pontificate — Charles of Anjou does homage to the holy father for 
his estates in Sicily — John intrudes himself as an arbiter between the kings of France and 
Castile — He is crushed to death by the fall of a part of a wall. 


After the death of Adrian, the Holy See 
remained vacant for twenty-eight days. At 
length the cardinals assembled in the palace 
of Viterba, not in conclave, but as a mere 
assembly, to proceed to the revocation of the 
constitution of Gregory the Tenth. Despair- 
ing of putting an end to the ambitious views 
of their colleagues, the wisest among them 
declared their determination to retire to their 
bishoprics, without making a pontiff. This 
resolve was soon known in the city ; and, as 
the inhabitants of Viterba feared the conse- 
quences of a schism, they immediately assem- 


bled before the episcopal palace, with threats 
of death to the cardinals. 

This manifestation was brought about by 
the procurers and other patricians of the court 
of Rome, who had come to Viterba to super- 
vise the election of the pope : and who, aware 
of the ambition of the carainals, knew that 
they would constantly raise obstacles to the 
elevation of a pontiff, as soon as they should 
be at liberty. They then went to the cathe- 
dra], in which these prelates announced that 
they would solemnly read the revocation of 
the constitution of Gregory the Tenth ; ancV 
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when the metropolitan and his assistants ap- 
peared to publish it. they threw themselves 
upon them, tore the document from the hands 
of the patriarch, and drove him away with 
blows. After this scene of violence, the 
crowd went to the episcopal palace and broke 
open the doors. They then seized on the 
cardinals and shut them up in the conclave, 
forcing them to proceed to the election of a 
pope. Under the inspiration of fear, Pierre 
Julien, cardinal bishop of Tusculum, was 
chosen on the first ballot, and received the 
name of John the Twenty-first. 

This pontiff is counted by some chronolo- 
gists as the twentieth of that name ; the last 
pontiff John the Nineteenth having died in 
1033, and the anti*pope John the Twentieth 
not occupying a place in the order of the 
chiefs of the church. According to other 
historians, all of them blind partizans of the 
Roman church, he is counted as the twenty- 
first of the name of John — they reinstating the 
popess Joan in her chronological place, by the 
name of John the Eighth. 

The new pope was originally from Lisbon, 
where he had taken the four degrees, which 
caused him, in the style of that age, to be 
called the universal clerk ; he had, how ever, 
applied himself especially to the study of me- 
dicine, and a very bad work on therapeutics 
called “The Treasure of the Poor,” which 
is still in the Vatican, is attributed to him. 

As soon as he was consecrated, John re- 
voked the constitution of the conclave, by 
publishing a bull which is cited byRainaldus; 
at the same time he gave orders to arrest the 
persons who had committed violence on the 
cardinals before his election, and caused them 
to appear before a commission especially %p- 
pointed to try them, declaring all who should 
protest against the competency of the tribunal 
anathematised. He then wrote to Charles of 
Anjou, that if he wished to preserve his re- 
lations of amity with the Holy See, he must 
do homage for his kingdom on the conditions 
dictated by Clement, especially in regard to 
the order of the succession. The king of Sicily, 
whose authority was not well affirmed, went 
speedily to the holy father, and took the oath 
of liege homage to him. In the following 
year John was desirous of reviving the plan 
of the crusades, interrupted by the death of 
the last popes; and as the disputes between 
Philip the Hardy, king of France, and Al- 


phonse, king of Castile, might degenerate into 
a terrible war and retard the consequer t exe- 
cution of his designs, he sent legates to re- 
establish concord between the tw’o princes. — 
In case the two sovereigns should persist in 
their disputes, the delegates were instructed 
to represent to them that the council of Lyons 
had ordered a general peace among all the 
people of Christendom, under penalty of ex- 
communication and interdict, and to lanch 
an anathema against their persons and king- 
doms, if they did not immediately accept the 
pope as the arbiter of their quarrels. This 
menace produced its effect; Philip and Al- 
phonso were reconciled. 

John also sent embassadors to the court of 
Rudolph, to claim the realization of the pro- 
mises wnich he had made concerning 1 he holy 
war. From thence his legates proceeded as 
far as the residence of the Khan of the Tar- 
tars, to achieve the conversion of that people. 
Other mandatories from the court of Rome 
went to Hungary to put an end to the civil 
wars which were depopulating that kingdom 
and depriving the Holy See of the succour of 
their armies: and, finally, an embassy sent 
to Constantinople was instructed to summon 
the Greek emperor to confirm the reunion of 
the two churches by a solemn act of ap- 
proval. 

He who had displayed this prodigious ac- 
tivity, and in the course of a single year, exe- 
cuted so many schemes, was not the pontiff, 
but the cardinal John Gaëtan, who directed 
all the business of the Holy See : Martin Po- 
lonais, Henry Stero, Ptolomæus, Lucensis, Ber- 
nard Guy, Platinus ? Naucler, and many other 
historians, agree m representing John the 
Twenty-first as the most of a nullity of any 
pope w f ho had ever been seated in the aposto- 
lical chair. If nature had done nothing for 
his mind, it had, by way of compensation, pro- 
digiously developed his body; thus trusting 
to the strength of his constitution, which pro- 
mised him secular longevity, he flattered him- 
self that he would possess tne pontifical chair 
long enough to see two generations of men 
live and die. But it happened otherwise. 
One day, whilst visiting a new palace that he 
was constructing at Viterba, a piece of wall 
fell upon him and crushed him. This event 
took place on the 16th of May, 1277. His 
remains were deposited in the church of St. 
Lawrence, at Viterba. 


NICHOLAS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

THIRD POPE, 

[A. D. 1277.] 

Election of Nicholas the Third — Embassy from the Greeks — Rudolph yields to the popes the 
right of rule over Italy — Treaty between Nicholas and Charles of Anjou — Causes of the 
hatred of the pope for the king of Sicily — He prohibits tournaments — Quarrel between the 
pope and the king of Hungary — Nicholas secretly prepares the Sicilian vespers — His death. 

The constitution of the conclave having I Twenty-first, the canjinals could give the 
been a second time revoked by John the I reins to their ambition, and six months after 
Y ot. IL C 2* 
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the death of the last pope, the apostolic chair 
was still vacant. At last John Gaëtan, a car- 
dinal deacon, succeeded, and was chosen so- 
vereign pontiff on the 25th of November, 
1277, by the name of Nicholas the Third. 

He was a Roman by birth, and of the Ursini 
family. Ancient chronicles relate, that he 
was presented in his childhood to St. François 
d J Assise, who predicted that the child would 
be the prop of the Franciscans and the mas- 
ter of the world. He was well formed in his 
person, and so modest and discreet, that he 
was surnamed the “ Composer.” He took his 
first ecclesiastical degrees in England and 
France, in the churches of York, Soissons, 
and Laon. Innocent the Fourth afterwards 
elevated him to the dignity of cardinal, and 
appointed him the protector of the Minor 
Brothers. At length, according to fathers Pagi 
and Desponde, he filled the office of inqui- 
sitor-general of the faith. 

Nicholas went to Rome after his election, 
and was solemnly consecrated in the church 
of St. Peter. He received, in that city, the 
embassadors of Michael Paleologus, who came 
to bring, on the part of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the other oriental prelates, a 
profession of faith similar to that of the coun- 
cil of Lyons, and the promise of submission 
by the Greek church to the Holy See. Chris- 
tians from Georgia also arrived at the same 
time, and for the first time, at Rome, who an- 
nounced themselves as the embassadors of 
Abaka, khan of Persia, and who came to offer 
the assistance of an army against the Saracens 
of Syria. The pope received them with dis- 
tinction, and in a solemn audience gave them 
letters for their master. He then dismissed 
them, and sent with them five Minor brothers, 
commissioned to catechise the khan, and ask 
from him authority to teach the gospel to his 
people. This fact of the embassy of the Per- 
sians is contested by some esteemed authors, 
who maintain that this comedy was got up by 
the ambitious Nicholas to make an impres- 
sion on the dull minds of the kings of the 
west, and to increase the prestige of his spiri- 
tual and temporal sway. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg also sent an embassy 
to Nicholas to beseech him to proceed to his 
coronation, a ceremony which, from the dis- 
turbed state of the times, had not yet been 
performed. The pope replied, that he was 
ready to grant him solemnly the imperial 
crown, provided he would surrender to the 
church all his rights over Italy. The prince, 
who, happily, had not the ambition of his pre- 
decessors, immediately gave full powders to 
Conrad of Lubinge, provincial of the Minor 
Brothers, in upper Germany, to ratify the trea- 
ties concluded with Gregory the Tenth, and 
to renew his renunciation in favour of the 
Roman church, of the property which had 
been conferred on it by the donations of kings 
and princes, without even excepting the cities 
of Bologna ? Imola, Faenza, Forli, Cessene, 
Ravenna, Rimini, and Urbino, which had been 
for very many years subject to the emperors 
of Germany. The same embassador was in- 


structed to conclude a treaty between Rudolpli 
and the king of Sicily, concerning the boun- 
dary of certain domains. As the pope had 
great influence over Conrad, he availed him- 
self of it to be revenged on Charles of Anjou, 
who had refused to give one of his nieces in 
marriage to one of his nephews, replying in- 
solently to his delegate: “Though Nicholas 
wears the red stockings, does he on that ac- 
count think his family worthy of being allied 
to ours ? Does he not know that his great- 
ness will perish with him ?” This ill-con- 
sidered reply was the first cause of the disas- 
ters of Charles of Anjou. From that moment 
the holy father pursued him w r ith his hatred. 
At first he ordered him to renounce the vica- 
riate of the empire in Tuscany, and the dig- 
nity of senator of Rome ; he compelled him 
never to undertake any thing against Germany 
without the authority of the Holy See; and 
finally, he forced him to sign a constitution, 
which declared the popes sole and legitimate 
masters of Rome, by virtue of a donation from 
Constantine. By this act, the king of Sicily 
and the emperor of Germany recognised, that, 
in future, neither emperor, nor king, nor prince, 
nor titled lord, could be placed in possession 
of the government of the noly city, under title 
of Senator ? captain, patrician, or any other 
denomination. 

During the following year. Charles, prince 
of Salerno, the eldest son of tne king of Sicily, 
made a journey into France to see his cousin 
german, Philip the Hardy. His arrival cave 
birth to rejoicings and tourneys, to which all 
the nobility of France and Germany were in- 
vited. Nicholas, informed of the magnificent 
reception given to the young prince, hastened 
toVrite the following letter to his legate, the 
cardinal of St. Cecilia: “It is affirmed that 
tournaments are an useful exercise, and that 
the nobles learn in these meetings to exercise 
themselves in the management of arms for 
the defence of religion and the Holy Land : 
the popes, our predecessors, have, however, 
had another opinion, since they have refused 
ecclesiastical du rial to those who die in these 
condemnable strifes. It is our will, then, that 
you publicly excommunicate the counts, ba- 
rons, knights, and other lords, who have taken 
part in tne late tourneys celebrated at the 
court of France, until they shall have con- 
fessed their fault, and implored the mercy of 
the church. It is not for secular men to judge 
whether exercises are useful or condemnable : 
they should be submitted to the decision of 
the pope, and he should be obeyed as God.” 

At this time brother Bonne Grâce, the new 
general of the Minor Brothers, went to Su rien, 
the residence of the pontiff, to ask him to give 
them a protector, as their rule required, be- 
seeching him to accept this post himself, as 
Alexander the Fourth had done. The holy 
father replied to the monk : “ There is nothing 
I would do more willingly, if the cares of go- 
vernment would permit me to give the neces- 
sary attention to tne good of your order.” The 
shaven general then turned to the nephew of 
the pontiff, Mathew Rosso d’Ursini, a cardinal, 
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“and yon, my lord,” said he, u will you con- 
sent to become the protector of our brother- 
hood ?” The cardinal having signified his 
acceptance, the pope drew a ring from his 
finger, and gave it to his nephew as a sign of 
his new office. “This order,” added he, 
“does not need your government : it has wise 
and enlightened superiors, capable of direct- 
ing its affairs; you will have only to protect it 
against its adversaries, who are powerful and 
numerous.” 

Nicholas always showed great attachment 
to the order of the Minor Brothers, and even 
worked for several months with two cardinals, 
Jerome of Ascoli, bishop of Palestrina^ and Ben- 
sivena, the prelate of Albano. in forming the de- 
claration of the institution of the society which 
was published on the 4th of August, 1279. 

During this year (1279), a revolt of the 
lords against the priests took place in Hun- 
gary; the latter nad pushed their desire for 
sway so far, that the nobles, weary of their 
tyranny, took up arms to dnve them away ; 
a terrible struggle was the consequence, at 
the close of which the country was found to 
be devastated, cities ruined, churches burned, 
and convents sacked. To check the conse- 
quences of so serious a revolution, Nicholas 
despatched the bishop Philip into Hungary. 

? ivtng him at the same time the legation ol 
oland, Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia, Comania, 
and the adjacent countries. This embassador 
obtained an edict against the Hungarian lords 
from King Ladislaus the Third, in which he ad- 
mitted, that the Roman church having brought 
the light of evangelical faith into his king- 
dom, he owed it full and entire obedience, 
and that, consequently, all his subjects should 
execute the orders of the court of Rome as 
he himself did. He convened, at the same 
time, a council at Buda, to take some steps 
on the subject. 

Some lords having, in the interval, shown to 
Ladislaus that the pretensions of tne priests 
were as injurious to the state as they were 
insulting to the royal dignity, he yielded to 
their representations, and gave orders to the 
magistrates and citizens of Buda to drive the 
legate away from their city and refuse pro- 
visions to the priests. 

Nicholas being apprised of the unsuccessful 
issue of this legation, used all his efforts to 
induce the king of Hungary to return to more 
favourable sentiments; he even employed the 
intervention of Charles of Anjou, whose daugh- 
ter Ladislaus had married, and of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. With the same end. he addressed 
pathetic letters to the queen, bisnops, and lords 
of Hungary ; he induced his envoy Philip to 
remain in the environs of Buda, ana to employ 
all his energy to subjugate this rebellious 
king. At length, as nothing could change 
the hostile sentiments of LadisHius, he em- 
ployed strong measures, and threatened him 
to release his subjects from the oath of fidelity 
to him, to place his states under interdict, to 
excommunicate him and nominate another 
sovereign in his place. The king, who dreaded 
the consequences of a civil war, was forced to 


submit to the Holy See. He begged pardon, 
re-established matters on their former footing, 
permitted the clergy to return to Buda, and, 
as a mark of his repentance, founded an hos- 
pital in that city, to which he assigned an 
annual revenue ot a hundred marks of silver, 
charged upon the treasury. He however ex- 
acted that the legate Philip should leave his 
kingdom, and the envoy was exiled into Poland. 

Nicholas, endowed with a strong physical 
organization, counting upon a long reign, had 
formed an infernal plan; the execution of 
which he pursued with rare perseverance, 
and which was to bring back the whole of 
Italy beneath the sway of the Holy See, by 
the extermination of the French m Sicily. 
But God did not permit him to see this horri- 
ble massacre, which took place at a later date, 
and which history has handed down to us 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. He was 
struck by a fit of apoplexy on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1280, and died in the city of Surien near 
Viterba. His body was taken to Rome, and 
buried in the chapel of St. Nicholas, in the 
church of St. Peter. 

The life of the pontiff presents another 
proof of the truth, that supreme power almost 
always perverts the best natural gifts. Whilst 
he was a cardinal, Nicholas had shown perfect 
disinterestedness; as soon as he was made 
pope, he became avaricious; he pillaged 
churches and monasteries, and begged for 
money in every court in order to enrich his 
family, so that, in the few years during which 
he governed the church, nis relatives, from 
being poor, became the richest lords of Italy. 
When death surprised him, he was preparing 
to create a kingdom in Tuscany, and another 
in Lombardy tor his nephew. Happily, God, 
who is more powerful than pontiffs and kings, 
struck down this guilty head and prevented 
the execution of his wicked plans. 

During this year (1280) diéd the celebrated 
Albert the Great, of the order of Preaching 
Friars, less known as a monk than a magician. 
The prodigious diversity of his learning, and 
the taste which he had for experiments in 
alchemy, which he himself called magical 
operations, caused a superhuman power to be 
attributed to him. Thus, in addition to the 
automaton which St. Thomas de Aquinas his 
disciple broke with a club, and whicnwas his 
work, it is affirmed that Albert entertained 
William, count of Holland, at a miraculous 
banquet in the garden of his cloister ; and 
that, though it was in the depth of whiter, the 
trees appeared as in spring, covered whn flow- 
ers and leaver which vanished, as if by 
enchantment, alter the repast. The number 
of his writings assures to him the title of the 
most fruitful of the ancient polygraphists. His 
works form twenty-one folio volumes ; the first 
contains his commentary on the logic of Aristo- 
tle; the second, fifth, and sixth, notes upon phy- 
sic ; the third and fourth, dissertation on meta- 
physics, morals and politics ; five volumes con- 
tain commenlaries upon the scriptures — one 
his sermons, and the others a commentary 
on the pretended miracles of St. Dennis. 
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MARTIN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1280.] 

Divisions among the cardinals in regard to the election of a pope — Revolt at Viterba — Exaltation 
of Simon de Brie — Viterba is placed under interdict — Martin the Fourth is made senator of 
Rome — Michael Paleologus is excommunicated — The Sicilian Vespers — The pope deposes the 
king of Arragon — Martin bestows the crown of Arragon on the Count de Valois — check on the 
holy father— Sicilian affairs — Death of the pope. 


The same thing happened after the death of 
Nicholas, as had occurred after the preceding 
reign. The cardinals assembled at Viterba 
to choose a new chief for the Church. Not 
being able to agree, the Holy See remained 
vacant for six months. Charles of Anjou 
availed himself of this conflict of ambition, 
to assure himself of a protector in the new 
pope, by contributing to nis election ; for this 
purpose he went to Viterba, and took a part 
in all the intrigues. The cardinals were then 
divided into two factions. The one — that of the ! 
Ursini, had at its head the cardinals Mathew j 
Rosso and Jourdain, relatives of the deceased ' 
pope. The other was sustained by the king 
of Sicily, and managed by Richard Annibaldi. 
whose family was one of the most powerful 
in Rome. 

During the vacancy of the Holy See, Anni- 
baldi endeavoured to take the government of 
Viterba from Oreo of the Ursini, which so 
exasperated the cardinals of that family that < 
they thwarted all the elections for the pur- 1 
pose of tiring out their colleagues, and causing j 
them to restore the government of the city 
to Orso. Charles, finally, seeing that it was 
impossible to arrive at a conclusion whilst his 
enemies were at large, caused the tocsin of 
alarm to be sounded, assembled the citizens, 
and besieged the palace in which the conclave ( 
was held. The two cardinals of the Ursini 
were taken out of their chairs and confined 
in an apartment of which the doors and win- i 
dows were walled up. so that there was only ! 
left a small opening through which to pass to j 
them bread and water. This step succeeded 
perfectly; for three days afterwards the other j 
cardinals of the same faction asked for a new j 
conclave, and chose Simon de Brie, a cardinal 
priest, for pontiff. | 

The new pope was bom at Mount Pincé, in ' 
Brie. As he bad dwelt for a long time at 
Tours with the rank of a canon and treasurer j 
of the cathedral of St. Martin, some Italian . 
authors have supposed him to have been a ] 
native of that city. Urban the Fourth, one 
of his predecessors, a Frenchman also, had 
raised him to the cardinalate, in 1261, and i 
had entrusted him with several legations in 
his own country. It is affirmed that he was not 
only not desirous of the pontificate, but that he 
even refused to put on the insignia of his new 
dignity. He however gave wav at length by 
yielding to the urgency of the faction of King 


Charles, and was enthroned by the name 
I Martin the Fourth. 

On the day succeeding his election, Viterba 
was placed under interdict, and its inhabitants 
excommunicated, for having committed vio- 
lence to the two cardinals, Mathew and Jour- 
dain des Ursini. He set these prelatesat liberty, 
after which he retired to Orvietto, not being 
able to enter Rome, which was still divided 
between the factions of the Annibaldi and 
Ursini. To put an end to these disputes, 
and especially to facilitate his return to the 
holy city, Martin instructed two cardinals — 
Hatin, bishop of Ostia, and Godfrey, a deacon 
of the order of St. George of the Veil of Gold 
— to threaten the two factions with ecclesi- 
astical thunders, and to order the citizens to 
confer on him the government of Rome, with 
the title of senator. This was done, as the 
following act attests: — “ On Monday, the 10th 
of March, in the year 1281, the Roman people 
having assembled as usual, at the ringing of 
the bells, the noble lords, Peter de Conte and 
Gentil des Ursini, senators and electors ap- 
pointed by the people, considering the virtues 
of our holy father, pope Martin the Fourth, 
and his affection for the city of Rome, hoping 
that by his wisdom he will be enabled to 
re-establish order and peace among us^ we 
have granted to him the government of the 
senate and the city, as well as the territories 
of Rome. We also grant him full authority 
to exercise this government in person or by 
deputies ; to institute one or more senators, 
and for such time and with such salary as he 
shall please. He shall also dispose of the 
revenues of the city or the community of the 
Roman people. He shall be permitted to re- 
strain rebels and factious persons, by all the 
means which he shall juage suitable. The 
present act, however, shall neither diminish 
nor augment the rights of the people, nor of 
the Roman church, in regard to the election 
of senators after the death of pope Martin.” 

This decree is an irrefutable proof that the 
pontiffs did not regard themselves, at that 
riod, as the sovereigns of Rome; since 
artin solicited from the citizens a regular 
election, in order to have the right to govern 
them. 

As soon as the holy father had taken pos- 
session of the palace of the Lateran, he was 
occupied in fulfilling the engagements he 
had entered into with Charles of Anjoa in 
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regard to Sicily and Greece. The embas- 
sador of Michael Paleologus having come to 
Rome to renew the oath of obedience to the 
Holy See. and to compliment Martin on his 
election, ne refused to receive them, and sent 
to them this sentence of excommunication, 
which he fulminated against their masters: — 
“We declare Michael Paleologus, who is 
called emperor of the Greeks, anathematised ; 
and we prohibit kings, princes, lords, and other 
men of any condition, from associating or con- 
federating with him, and from giving him aid 
and counsel, under penalty of being also ex- 
communicated and placed under interdict.” 

Michael, indignant at the conduct of the 
pope, and comprehending that the intentions 
of the Holy See were to take the empire of 
the East from him, and confer it on Philip, 
the son-in-law of Charles of Anjou, immedi- 
ately took steps to ward off the blow which 
threatened him. Through his means, emis- 
saries traversed Sicily, organised conspiracies, 
renewed the old intrigues with the parti zans 
of Nicholas so well, that from one extremity 
of the kingdom to the other all the cities and 
Tillages became active juntas, which only 
waited the signal to move. The soul of the 
conspiracy was Procida, a noble citizen of Sa- 
lermo, proscribed since the time of Manfred. 
At length arrived the terrible day, — a day 
ever memorable, — the day of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

Let Mezerai describe this bloody catastro- 
phe : — “ John, the lord of the isle of Procida, 
tad been despoiled of his property by Charles, 
and been banished from Sicily; which ex- 
cited in him such resentment, that he formed 
the design of introducing the king of Arragon, 
as the heir of the house of Suabia, into Sicily. 
He found himself seconded in his plans by Ni- 
cholas the Third, who never pardoned Charles 
for refusing one of his daughters to one of his 
nephews. These two implacable enemies 
of the French introduced Michael Paleologus 
and Peter of Arragon into this league ; and, in 
order to succeed the more easily in over- 
throwing the power of Charles of Anjou, they 
organised an infernal conspiracy in every city 
of Sicily. The gold which was scattered 
lavishly by the Holy See bought up all con- 
sciences, and they only waited this signal to 
commence the massacre, when Nicholas died. 

“ Martin the Fourth, his successor, mounted 
the Holy See with very different sentiments, 
and declared himself to be the protector of 
Charles; bnt the plans of the conspirators 
were not on that account abandoned, — their 
execution was only suspended. John of Pro- 
céda, disguised as a monk, went to Constanti- 
nople, informed Michael that he was about to 
be excommunicated, and determined him to 
send his emissaries into Sicily. The prince gave 
him three hundred thousand ounces of gold for 
Peter of Arragon^ with authority to levy troops 
in his kingdom, in order to hasten the execu- 
tion of their plans. The indefatigable Procida 
immediately started, traversed the Mediter- 
ranean, and rejoined Peter at Barcelona, where 
he was with his fleet, ready to set sail, under 


the pretext of making war on the Saracens, 
without exciting the suspicions of Charles ol 
Anjou. Peter had even the address, the bet- 
ter to dissimulate his plans, to borrow twenty 
thousand crowns of gold from Charles, and a 
like sum from the king of France. His nu- 
merous galleys in fact sailed towards Tunis, 
to favour the concerted enterprise, whilst 
John of Procida disembarked at Palermo with 
a troop of bold adventurers. 

u As for Charles, fascinated by a kind of 
fatality, he neglected the seoret information 
which was given him in regard to this con- 
spiracy, and dreamed of nothing but the con- 
quest of Constantinople. His preparations 
being made, he wished himself to command 
his fleet, and besiege Michael Paleologus in 
his capital. Unfortunately, his army was de- 
feated by thfc Greeks, and he was constrained 
to return to Naples. 

u This news soon reached Sicily, and in- 
creased the boldness of the conspirators. On 
Easter day, the 30th of March, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers, at the first sound of the bells, 
the Sicilians rushed upon the French, massa- 
cred them in the streets, the houses, and even 
at the foot of the altar. Women also played 
their part in this butchery. Fathers were 
even seen to disembowel their daughters — to 
tear from them the fruits of their adulteries 
with the French. In fine, in Jess than two 
hours, eight thousand victims were massa- 
cred.” Such were the frightful consequences 
of the pride of a prince, and the vindictive- 
ness of a pope. 

Charles of Anjou having escaped the gene- 
ral massacre, went at once to Rome to de- 
mand justice against Michael Paleologu%and 
Peter of Arragon, of whose arrival at Palermo 
he had been apprised ; and especially against 
the revolted Sicilians. Martin renewed the 
sentence of excommunication against the 
Greek emperor, and sent Gerard Branchi, of 
Parma, with the rank of legate, to threaten 
the Sicilian cities with the thunders of the 
church, if they persisted in their rebellion. 
That done, Charles came with the remains of 
his fleet to besiege Messina. That city offer- 
ed to capitulate, in order to shun the horrors 
of a siege; and its example would without 
doubt have drawn in the other cities, if the 
implacable tyrant had been willing to receive 
the inhabitants to mercy ; but he followed the 
counsels of his mortified pride, and replied to 
the envoys — that he had sworn to take a bril- 
liant vengeance on Messina, and to inflict on 
all Sicily such a punishment that none of its 
cities would ever afterwards dare to revolt. 

As the Sicilians knew what was the ven- 
geance of a king, they thought no longer of 
any thing but defence. Despair doubled their 
strength, and they held the troops of Charles 
in check for a whole month. On his side, 
Peter of Arragon was occupied with assem- 
bling his partizans in the middle of the island ; 
bat discovering that it would be impossible 
for him to maintain a war against the French, 
who were every day receiving by sea fresh 
troops sent by Philip the Hardy, he hit upon 
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this singular ruse to disband the hostile forces. 
He sent heralds to Charles, to offer him to 
terminate their quarrel by a duel, in which 
they should each be assisted by an hundred 
chosen champions. Charles, imprudent and 
presumptuous, accepted the challenge, in op- 
position to the reiterated counsel and prohibi- 
tions of the pontiff. The day of meeting was 
fixed for the 1st of July, 1283, and the city of 
Bordeaux, which belonged to the king of Eng- 
land, Edward the First, was chosen as the 
field of battle. The French immediately 
raised the siege of Messina, and Charles 
granted a truce to the Sicilians until after the 
issue of his combat with Peter. 

Pope Martin, more clear sighted than the 
prince, had divined the policy of the king of 
Arragon; he. therefore, employed all his ef- 
forts to ruin nis party. He not only excom- 
municated him, but even degraded him from 
the princely dignity, and gave all his estates 
to one of the sons of the king of France by a 
bull thus conceived : “ Philip the Hardy shall 
designate one of his sons, on whom our legate 
shall confer the kingdom of Arragon, to take 
possession of it, and enjoy it fully, to him and 
nis descendants for ever, on condition, how- 
ever, that they shall recognise themselves as 
vassals of the pope, and shall pay us yearly 
five hundred small tournois ot gold as quit 
rent.” 

Peter of Arragon treated the ecclesiastical 
censures with open contempt ; the lords, ma- 
gistrates, bishops, clergy, and even the monks 
of his kingdom imitated his example. At last 
the day fixed for the combat arrived. Charles 
went to the plain of Bordeaux, followed by a 
hundred chosen knights of his nobility. He 
entered the field, and remained there from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. “The 
Arragonese,” says Mezerai, “did not care to 
appear, but at dusk he presented himself, 
when the field was clear. He went to the re- 
sidence of the seneschal of Bordeaux, caused 
this magistrate to give a writing stating his 
presence in the enclosed field, and left his 
arms with him as a testimony thereof ; he 
then retired in great haste, alleging that he 
feared some surprise by King Philip of 
France.” 

Charles of Anjou, mortified at having been 
tricked by his enemy in the face of Europe, 
immediately wrote to Martin to second him 
in his plans of vengeance. The holy father, 
who had already exhausted all his spiritual 
censures against Peter of Arragon, declared 
uncompromising war, and then preached a 
crusade against him. His emissaries tra- 

a 


versed Italy, France, and Germany, and 
promised plenary indulgences to all who 
should take up the cross against the king of 
Arragon. 

Philip the Hardy, who had accepted the 
donation which the holy father had made him 
of the kingdom of Arragon, and of Valencia, 
as well as of the countship of Barcelona, for 
Charles of Valois, his second son, took the 
cross with several lords, and made great pre- 
parations for war. But, in the interval, Peter 
had improved his affairs prodigiously. Lauria, 
his admiral, having laid siege to Naples, had 
drawn into an ambuscade the son of the king 
of Sicily, Charles the Second, surnamed the 
Hobbler, and having cut the French to pieces 
had seized upon the prince, whom he haa 
carried a prisoner to Palermo, to be judged 
there. Constance of Arragon, fortunately, 
arrived in time to prevent the Sicilians from 
putting him to death; she carried him off 
from Messina during the night, and sent him, 
well guarded, to her husband. 

Charles of Anjou, ignorant of these events, 
arrived with a numerous and well armed fleet, 
determined to accomplish his plans of ven- 
geance. When he was informed of the de- 
feat of his troops, and the captivity of his son, 
his anger was so violent that he fell, as if 
struck down by a thunderbolt. The care be- 
stowed on him recalled him to life, but suc- 
ceeding attacks of epilepsy carried him to the 
tomb in a few months. Such were, for this 
prince, the deplorable results of his usurpation 
of the crown of Sicily, and of the hatred of 
Nicholas the Third. 

This melancholy end of the king of Sicily 
sensibly affected the holy father, who saw 
himself deprived of a powerful protector; he 
sought, however, by new intrigues, to preserve 
the crown for Charles the Second. He thus 
wrote to the legate Gerard : — “ We received 
from the deceased king, letters patent to go- 
vern his states, until his son shall be able to 
take possession of them. We, therefore, 
order you to take all steps which you may 
approve, to exterminate the rebels and re- 
establish order in the provinces which have 
rebelled against their legitimate sovereign.” 
Martin had not time to put his plans in exe- 
cution; on Easter day, the 26tn of March, 
1285, after having celebrated mass and taken 
his first repast, with his chaplains, he fainted ; 
the physicians pronounced his sickness tri- 
fling ; but notwithstanding this decision of the 
men of art, he died at the end of three days. 
He was interred in the church of St. Law- 
rence, of Pe rouse. 
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HONORIUS THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

FIFTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1285.] 

Election of Honorius — He continues the policy of his predecessor — Shameful conduct of the 
croises in Catalonia — Absolution of the inhabitants of Viterba — Constitution granted by the 
pope to the states of Sicily — He protects the Count of Valois \ declared Icing of Arragon by 
Martin the Fourth — Excommunication of the republic of Venice — Treaty of Charles the 
Lame disapproved of by the pontiff — His death. 


Some days after the death of Martin, the 
cardinals chose a cardinal deacon, named 
lames Savelli, to replace him, who was en- 
throned by the name of Honorins the Fourth. 
The new pope, descended from a noble family 
of Rome, haa studied in the university of 
Ptris, and had then been received as a canon 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, and had, finally, been 
made a cardinal by Urban the Fourth. He 
was, as a consequence of his debaucheries, 
subject to the gout in his feet and hands, and 
this malady had attacked him so severely 
that he could only celebrate mass by the aid 
of instruments most ingeniously made. After 
his election he went to Rome, and was conse- 
crated and crowned on the following Sunday. 
On the next day he received the embassadors 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg, who came to com- 
plain that pope Martin had ordered his legates 
to levy a dime on the dioceses of Treves, 
Verdun and Basle, which were dependencies 
of the empire, to defray the expense of a cru- 
sade against the kingdom of Arragon. They 
claimed that this demand should be revoked, 
as the cause was one to which they were 
entirely indifferent. Honorius was unwilling 
to admit their reasoning, pretending that as 
this war was made by the Holy See against an 
enemy of the church, all the allies of Rome 
should bear the expense of it. The dime 
continued to be levied, and in the following 
spring the French army commenced its ope- 
rations in Catalonia. 

Wherever they went, the crusaders com- 
mitted frightful ravages. The country was 
devastated, cities were abandoned to pillage, 
the citizens massacred even in the sanctua- 
ries where they had taken refuge, and virgins 
violated even on the steps of the altar. All 
the convents of Catalonia, for males or females, 
were burned. The sacred vessels, the crosses, 
the holy pyxes — profaned in scenes of luxury 
— even the very bells of the churches were 
broken up and the pieces divided among the 
soldiery. These madmen were called the 
avengers cf God ! And the priests, to exalt 
their fanaticism, collected stones, and casting 
them at their victims, exclaimed to the sol- 
diers : “ In the name of the pope slay these 
infamous Arragonese, if you wish to gain 
heaven.” 

Exasperated by so many evils, the Spaniards 
in turn flew to arms, fell upon the French, and 
made a general massacre of them. The cru- 
sade found itself naturally terminated from 


want of combatants, and Philip was obliged, 
to renounce the hope of giving the thron^of 
Arragon to his son. Honorius also gave him- 
self no anxiety about it. He was otherwise 
employed — in selling to the city of Viterba 
absolution from the anathemas which it had 
incurred during the reign of his predecessor. 
He made, as the first condition, that the ip- 
habitants-should throw down their walls ; that 
they should pay a thousand marks of gold, 
and build, at their own expense^ an hospital 
dependent on that of the Holy Spirit at Rome. 
He also deprived them of all jurisdiction, and 
reserved the right of proceeding as he judged 
proper, against the citizens who were accused 
of sedition. The holy father also published 
a constitution for Sicily, and suppressed 
several abuses which had been introduced 
into the exercise of government under Charles 
of Anjou. He lanched, at the same time, a bull 
against the partizans of the king of Arragon, 
who refused to submit to Charles the Lame. 
A few days after these events, Peter of Arragon 
died, leaving the crown of Sicily to James, nis 
second son, who was immediately crowned 
king, at Palermo. 

This young prince bad been, with his 
mother, Queen Constance, already excom- 
municated by Honorius. When the holy 
father was apprised of his consecration, he 
excommunicated him a second time, and 
placed all the cities which acknowledged his 
authority under interdict. Then, availing 
himself of the division which existed in the 
family of Peter of Arragon, on account of his 
will, which conferred his states of Spain on 
his eldest son, and those of Sicily on James, 
he endeavoured to excite a war between the 
two brothers, and demanded the freedom of 
Charles the Lame. 

Alphonso of Arragon dared not openly re- 
sist the pope, from fear of a new crusade ; he 
temporised, and sent embassadors to him, 
who promised, in his name, to do justice to 
the claims of the church, as soon as he had 
reduced his kingdom to order. Honorius, too 
skilful not to see the end of these steps of 
his enemies, imperiously demanded the free- 
dom of Charles the Second, and a solemn en- 
gagement that Alphonso would take up arms 
against James, under penalty of incurring the 
same censures as his Drother. This declara- 
tion broke off the negotiations. The embassa- 
dors at once quitted Rome, and the pope 
wrote to his legate, the cardinal John Cholet, 
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to suspend from their functions all ecclesias- 1 
tics who favoured Alphonso of Arragon. or | 
who refused to excommunicate him in their 
dioceses. 

Whilst the pope was struggling energetic- 
ally for Charles, the latter was soliciting Ed- 
ward of England to negotiate a peace between 
him and Alphonso, offering to abandon all 
Sicily, and the archbishopric of Reggio, as the ; 
price of his liberty. He engaged, besides, to 
have the treaty approved by the pope, anu to 
obtain from the court of Rome a revocation of 
the censures pronounced against the deceased 
kimr, the queen Constance, and the two princes 
AlpKonso and James. The outline of this 
treaty was immediately sent to the pontiff 
who rejected it as derogatory to the rights of 
the Roman church. He even prohibited 
Charles from entering into any engagement 
with his enemies, under penalty of being in- 
cluded in their excommunication. j 

Honorius then employed himself in raising 
the censure of interdiction pronounced against 
the city of Venice during the pontificate of 
Martin, by the legate Bernard, bishop of 
Porto, on account of its refusal to arm a fleet 
against the revolted Sicilians. The envoy of 
the holy father maintained, that the fact alone 
of the repugnance of the Venetians to succour 
Charles of Anjou, was enough to render them 
partakers in the anathemas incurred by the 
rebels. He had in consequence excommuni- 
cated them, and placed their city under inter- 
dict, which had lasted until the death of Mar- 
tin. They then decided to send embassadors 
to the new pope, to represent to him that they 
had never been wanting in submission to the 
Holy See, and that their refusal having been 
dictated by simple considerations of equity, 
they besought him no longer to maintain the 
anathema fulminated against them. Hono- 
rius listened to their request, and permitted 
the bishop of Venice to raise the interdict, on 
the condition that the inhabitants should not 
hereafter take any part in the affairs of Sicily 
to the detriment of the Roman church or the 
heirs of King Charles. 

This order was no sooner given than the 
pope revoked it, on receipt of the news that 
the doge had proceeded with rigour against 
the citizens who had enrolled themselves to 


succour the French, without the permission 
of the council of ten. He immediately wrote 
a new' letter to the bishop, and prohibited him 
from raising the interdict, until the chief of 
the republic had abandoned the prosecutions 
against thpse who had obeyed his legate. 
Tne doge and the ten did as tne pope ordered, 

! and sent as deputies to him two Preaching 
! Friars and two Minor Brothers, to testify their 
submission to the Roman church; and at 
length the interdict which hung over Venice 
w’as raised by the bishop. 

This was Honorius's last act of authority. 
He died on the 3d of April. 1287, from a 
frightful malady brought on by his debauchery. 
His remains were exposed in the palace which 
he had built near the church of St. Sabine at 
Rome. He was interred in St. Peter’s. 

The Jews were at this period the object of 
execration among the people of Germany and 
France, without any one being able to explain 
the cause of this universal hatred. They 
were accused of murdering children during 
the holy week, for the purpose of using their 
blood in magical operations. Different chro- 
niclers have repeated to us these atrocious 
accusations, and have transmitted to us the 
history of young girls or boys hung or cru- 
cified. The most remarkable of these le- 
gends is that of young Vemer, killed at Vesel 
in 1287. 

The Bollandi8ts give the following version 
of it : — “Vemer was a lad of fourteen years 
of age, w ho was born in the village, and ac- 
customed to labour with his hands for his 
support. He lived at Vesel, and was labouring 
for a Jew. When the holy week arrived, his 
hostess said to him, ‘ Take care of the Jews. 
Vemer, on holy Friday: they will eat thee/ 
He replied, * I trust in God, and have no fear.* 
On Thursday, however, of the holy week, he 
confessed ana communed before commencing 
his work ; but he had scarcely commenced 
his work, when the Jews cast themselves 
upon him, gagged him to stifle his cries, and 
then suspended him to a post, head down- 
wards, to make him disgprge the host which 
he had eaten — after which, they murdered 
him with their poignards, opened all the veins 
in his body, and pressed them, to extract from 
them every drop of blood.” 


NICHOLAS THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1288.] 

Death of seven cardinals — Election of Pope Nicholas — His history before his pontificate — He 
continues the policy of his predecessor — Conversion of the Tartars — Charles the Lame is set at 
liberty — He is crowned kina of Sicily — The infidels conquer the Holy Land — Nicholas claims 
the kingdom of Hungary for his see — Death of the holy father — Vices of the ecclesiastics of 
the thirteenth century . 


After the death of Honorius. that pope 
whom Probus, the bishop of Toul, called the 
satrap of anti-christ, the cardinals assembled 


in a new palace which he had built. But, as 
the walls of this building were still damp, the 
heat of the summer produced from them a 
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pestilential miasma which carried off seven 
members of the sacred college. The other 

I irelates quitted Rome with precipitation, 
eaving the cardinal Jerome d’Ascoli alone in 
this palace, during the nine months that the 
vacancy in the Holy See lasted. At the end 
of the following winter, the cardinals assem- 
bled a second time in conclave; and, on the 
first ballot, chose for pope that same Jerome, 
who was bishop of Palestrina. He was sub- 
mitted to the ordinary ceremonies, and crown- 
ed on the 23d of February, 1288. Dy the name 
of Nicholas the Fourth. According to Ciaco- 
nius, the new pontiff was originally from As- 
coli, a city of the March of Ancona, and his 
parents were honest and laborious artizans. 

Having entered the orderof Minor Brothers 
when very young, Jerome distinguished him- 
self by his application to study, and reached 
the grade of doctor of theology. St. Bona- 
venture, then the general of the order, made 
him provincial of Dalmatia, from whence he 
was sent as nuncio to Constantinople, by Gre- 
gory the Tenth. In the interval, the post of 
general of his order having become vacant, 
he was promoted to this high dignity in a 
chapter held at Lyons, in 1274 ; he was after- 
wards sent as legate to France. Pope Nicho- 
las the Third, in gratitude for his services, 
made him a cardinal, and in his favour aug- 
mented the honours which the prelates of 
France paid the legates of the Holy See. 
In this matter Jerome evinced great disinter- 
estedness; he refused an increase of his sub- 
sidy, and as the pope, in the act of promotion, 
called him the ci-devant minister-general of 
the order of the Minor Brothers, he believed 
himself discharged from the generalship, and 
refused to retake the functions until after a 
new order from the court of Rome. At length 
the pontiff Martin, his predecessor, had con- 
ferred on him the bishopric of Palestrina. 

Nicholas the Fourth was the first pope of 
the order of the Minor Brothers. Scarcely was 
he seated on the throne when his character 
and habits changed, as if by enchantment. 
From being generous he became avaricious — 
from tolerant, fanatical. Before his elevation 
he had exhibited great attachment to the 
church — after it he sacrificed even the interests 
of the Holy See to the aggrandisement of his 
family ; and. what no other priest had ever 
done before nim, he became the protector of 
the party of the Ghibelines, the avowed ene- 
mies of Rome — all this, it is true, secretly, and 
always showing himself favourably disposed 
towards the Guelphs and Charles the Lame. 

A month after his elevation, the pope created 
six cardinals, among whom were Peter Colon- 
na, one of his relatives, who was already mar- 
ried. This appointment was the beginning of 
the greatness of the Colonna family, who we 
shall see ruled over Italy in the following 
reigns. Nicholas received this year an em- 
bassy from the Khan Argoun, the sovereign of 
Iran, which announced to him the news, that 
several Tartar chiefs had embraced Christi- 
anity ; the prince added in his letter, that it 
was his most ardent desire to be baptised at 
Vol. IL D 


Jerusalem, as soon as he had wrenched that 
city from tne infidels. The holy father, justly 
fearing that this great devotion of the khan 
for Palestine only covered ambitious views 
beneath the veil of religion, wrote to him that 
it was not necessary to defer his conversion 
until that period, and that he would permit 
him to receive the remunerating water, before 
undertaking the conquest of the Holy Land, 
if his conscience was pure. Argoun did not 
reply to the pope, and Jerusalem remained in 
the power of the Musselmen. 

Charles the Lame, unable any longer to 
support the weariness of captivity, resolved to 

E ut an end to it at any price and to purchase 
is freedom. Through Edward of England, 
he offered to Alphonso, a second time, to sur- 
render to him all his claim on Sicily and the 
archbishopric of Reggio, and to procure for 
him a peace with Philip the Handsome and 
Charles of Valois. He moreover agreed to 
give three of his sons as hostages, and to re- 
turn as prisoner to the king of Arragon, if he 
did not fulfil his engagements in three years. 

Alphonso acceded to these proposals, set 
the prince at liberty, and sent embassadors to 
Rome, to justify his past conduct to the pope. 
A consistory having t>een assembled to hear 
them, they argued, at length, that it was not 
equitable to render their sovereign responsible 
for the actions of his father; that long before 
the death of King Peter he had been placed 
in possession of the kingdom of Arragon ; and 
that it was unjust to wish to despoil him of 
it ; they finished their harangue, by offering 
to put the states of Alphqnso beneath the pro- 
tection of the pope. 

Nicholas replied to them, <£ YVe would, my 
lords, find your master innocent. Unfortu- 
nately. however, he himself proves himself to 
be guilty by persevering in his sin. Do not his 
troops traverse Sicily ! Has he not invaded 
the territory of the ting of Majorca, an ally 
of the Holy See I Does he not retain in prison 
Charles the Lame ; and does he not continue 
to govern the kingdom of Arragon in contempt 
of the excommunication of Pope Martini 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, we are ready 
to pardon your master if he comes and casts 
himself at our feet to implore our mercy.” 
When Nicholas was evincing such favour- 
able dispositions towards Alphonso, he still 
believed Charles the Lame in the prisons of 
Barcelona : but he had scarcely learned that 
his protégé had obtained his liberty, when, 
without even taking cognizance of the treaty 
which was presented to him, he fell into a 
frightful rage, and declared that he erased all 
that had been agreed upon without his au- 
thority. 

Some months after, the hypocritical Nicho- 
las solemnly crowned Charles the Second 
king of Sicily, and, in return for his oath of 
homage, granted him authority to levy tenths 
upon his estates for three years, to pay the 
expenses of a war against Alphonso. . He an- 
nulled all the engagements entered into bvthat 
prince, by Charles of Valois, and by Eaward 
of England, as having been exacted against 
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the laws of Christian monuity. Finally, he 
declared Alphonso and James excommuni- 
cated and unworthy to wear the crown. 

As one disaster is always followed by 
another, the holy father learned from the 
bishop of Tripoli of the capture of that city 
by the infidels, and of the siege of St. Jean 
d’Acre by an army of Saracens. The pre- 
late had come himself to Rome, so pressing 
was the danger, to ask for twenty galleys well 
armed, and furnished with all the munitions 
necessary to remain at sea for a year on the 
coast of Syria ; a service for which he offered 
to pay very generously. Nicholas hastened 
to comply with his demand, and in less than 
thirty days he had obtained the galleys from 
Venice. Before, however, placing them at 
the disposal of tne prelate, he exacted from 
him a large sum of money, and an engage- 
ment to divide the command of the fleet with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, from whom he 
counted to extract a new tribute. 

As a compensation for this sacrifice, the 
pope promised to publish a crusade for the 
purpose of exciting the people of the west to 
go over into Palestine, which he did faithfully. 
But the rage for crusaders was beginning to 
fade away in the west, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of Nicholas and his legates, no 
prince would agree to take the cross, and the 
unfortunate city of St. John d’Acre fell into 
the power of the Mussulmen. The capture 
of this city drew in its train the loss of all 
Palestine to the Christians. 

Ladislans the Third, the cruel king of Hun- 
gary, had at length received the punishment 
of his crimes, and had been assassinated by 
a brave Pomeranian, in the midst of his cour- 
tiers. As he had no heirs, three competitors 
for his crown appeared. Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, the most redoubtable of the three, took 
possession of it as a fief of the empire, and 
gave it to his son Albert. The pope, furious 
that Rudolph had seized upon it without his 
authority, claimed it in his turn for the Roman 
church, as the heir of all empires, and threat- 
ened the prince with ecclesiastical thunders, 
if he did not immediately restore it to him. 
A power more redoubtable than his own, 
death, terrible death, that cruel enemy of the 
great ones of the earth, did not permit him to 
put his threats in execution ; he died of old 
age, on the 4th of April, 1292, and was buried 
in St. Maria Majora. 

Nicholas possessed vast information. He 
loved science and letters, and protected the 
learned, and even took a very active part in 
the foundation of the celebrated university of 
Montpelier. Unfortunately, he had imbibed, 
in the order of Minor Brothers, that spirit of 
intolerance which would impose its belief on 


all the world, and which does not recoil from 
any mode of conversion. 

His memory should be handed down to the 
execration of men, because he first regularly 
constituted tribunals of inquisitors, in the cities 
of Venice and Avignon, to exterminate here- 
tics. He augmented and confirmed the privi- 
leges of the Dominicans, who were in posses- 
sion of these frightful functions; he gave them 
power to interpret ecclesiastical laws to their 
fancy ; he authorised them to pursue heretics 
by sword and fire — to take from them their 
property, and to deprive them of their em- 
ployments, their honours, and their benefices: 
and not only them, but even their children, 
their dependents, their adherents, and those 
who held employments, honours, or benefices 
from lords who were excommunicated, or 
who had obtained them through their influ- 
ence. He also permitted them to destroy 
houses which had been used by heretics, as 
also the adjacent ones; and made a bull by 
which he enjoined on the lords and magistrates 
of cities which the inquisitors traversed, to 
aid them with force: to obey them in all 
things ; to proceed against all regular eccle- 
siastics, whosoever they might be, notwith- 
standing their privileges, even though abbots, 
bishops, and archbishops, were pointed out to 
them ; thus placing their jurisdiction above 
that of all the authorities, and making them 
only dependent on the see of Rome. 

Following the example of one of his pre- 
decessors, Nicholas profaned the tombs of his 
enemies; he disinterred the dead bodies of 
John de Beziers, a Cordelier, and of Peter 
Cassiodore, his disciple, and commanded the 
executioner to bum them on a scaffold, and 
cast their ashes to the wind, because these 
holy monks had preached against him during 
their life time. 

As a close to the history of his reign, we 
will cite a proclamation which Menard, count 
of Tyrol, addressed to his subjects when the 
holy father sought to push them into rebellion. 
a Give to the bishops your robe, and they ^ill 
want your mantle,” said the prince. “ Who 
can be so stupid ; or so cowardly, as to endure, 
without complaining, the pride, avarice, per- 
fidy. debaucheries, in a word, all the crimes 
of these wretches ? The occupations of the 
priests are to get bastards, preside over orgies, 
and invent new modes of extorting money 
from the people. What ! is it not enough for 
the shepherd to shear his flock — must he also 
murder it ? We have been long enough un- 
der the prestige of religious ceremonies. We 
have been long enough trampled under the 
feet of the priests. Let us rise and exclaim, 

1 Death and extermination to these enemies 
of humanity. 7 n 
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VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 

[A. D. 1293.] 

Divisions among the cardinals— Sedition at Rome — The conclave reassembles at Perouse — Sin- 
gular election of Peter de Mouron. 


After the death of Nicholas, two factions 
were formed in the sacred college for the 
election of a pope. That of the Guelphs had at 
its head the cardinal Mathew Rosso des Ursini, 
that of the Ghibeline& James Colonna, the 
avowed enemy of Charles, the king of Sicily. 
Notwiihstandingtheir mutual hatred, the con- 
clave assembled in the palace of St. Maria 
Majora. The bishop of Ostia, Latin des Ur- 
sini, opened the session in a discourse full 
of wisdom ; but he was not listened to, and 
ten days afterwards the conclavists separated 
without having made a pope. During the 
following month, they reassembled in the 
palace of St. Sabine on Mount Aventine, to 
separate a second time: and, finally, after 
several useless attempts at an arrangement, 
they retired to their estates. 

During their absence, the election of the 
senators of Rome took place, when a violent 
sedition broke out. They fought in the 
streets, pillaged houses, set fire to the palaces 
©f the Guelphs, and some cardinals who were 
in the holy city, having shown themselves in 
their «acerdotal robes with a view to put a 
stop to the disorders, were pelted with stones 
and <1 riven away in disgrâce. After several 
months of combat and strife, the senators 
were chosen and quiet was restored; three 
cardinals returned at once to instal themselves 
in the palace of the Lateran to choose a pon- 
tiff. But as they feared lest their colleagues, 
who had taken refuge at Yiterba, should make 
a second choice, they wrote to them in these 
terms : u We can proceed to the election of 
a pope without your assistance, since you ab- 
sent yourselves from Rome ; we prefer, how- 
ever, to wait some days in order to form a 
more regular conclave. Hasten, then, your 
departure; and reflect that there is urgent 


need to put an end to the vacancy in the 
Holy See.” 

This declaration gave rise to the dread of a 
schism. For if, on the one hand, the three car- 
dinals who were at Rome had the right to 
choose a pope on account of the privilege of 
the place, on the other hand the others might 
pretend to the same right on account of their 
numbers. The most skilful lawyers were 
consulted on the subject, and the result of 
their deliberations was, that the cardinals all 
assembled at Perouse, to put an end to the de- 
plorable divisions which had deprived Chris- 
tendom of a supreme chief for twenty-seven 
months. 

In this new conclave, intrigues recom- 
menced with the same ardour as in the pre- 
ceding meetings, and threatened to prolong the 
vacancy in the Holy See — when, fortunately, 
an incident entirely foreign to the elections 
suspended the disputes. The brother of the 
cardinal Napoleon of St. Mark, having been 
killed by a fall from his horse, that prelate 
demanded permission to leave the conclave 
to perform the last duties to his brother. John 
Bouocamace. bishop of Tusculum, availed 
himself of this circumstance to recall to the 
recollection of the members of the sacred col- 
lege, that death might in its turn strike them 
down ; and that Jesus Christ had appeared to 
a holy man, named Peter de Mouron, to whom 
he had revealed that they would all die in 
less than four months, if they did not hurry 
to put an end to the conclave. Under the 
inspiration of this singular prophecy, one of 
them proposed Peter de Mouron himself as 
the pope. This opinion prevailed with the 
rest, and the pious anchorite was immediately 
proclaimed chief of the church, by the name 
of Celestin the Fifth. 


CELESTIN THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1294.] 

History of Peter de Mouron before his pontificate — The cardinals wish to retain him by force in 
Perouse — Consecration of Celestin — New promotion of cardinals — Arts and tricks of the car * 
àinal Gaétan to reach the pontificate — Imbecility of Celestin — He abdicates. 


Peter de Mouron was bom in 1213, in 
the diocese of Isemia in the province of 
Apulia. Hia father’s name was Angelier, his 
mother’s, Mary ; they were poor agriculturists 


and had twelve sons, of whom Peter, who 
was the eleventh, was the only one who de- 
voted himself to the service of God. From his 
earliest youth he manifested so decided a 
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love for prayer and meditation, that his mo- 
ther determined to teach him to read and 
even to give him some knowledge of the holy 
scriptures. Having arrived at the age of 
manhood, Peter retired to an hermitage situ- 
ated on the side of a mountain near to the 
chateau of Sangre. Afterwards, not finding 
this asylum sufficiently solitary, he climbed 
the summit of the rocks which formed the 
crest of the mountain, and dug himself out a 
cell, which was a real burrow ; for it was so 
small that he could scarcely stand upright in 
it, or stretch himself out to sleep. 

He remained three years in this cave, living 
on the alms of the peasants who came to 
solicit the aid of his prayers. As very many 
ious persons interested themselves in having 
im ordained a priest, he went to Rome, where, 
notwithstanding his ignorance, he received 
orders. He was then obliged to abandon his 
residence, because the cultivators cut down 
the trees which covered the sides of the 
mountains. He then retired to another cave, 
called the cave of Magella, which had a very 
spacious grotto. He reared an altar in this re- 
treat and inhabited it with several anchorites, 
his disciples. 

Peter de Mouron passed whole weeks in 
fasting and maceration, which produced ecs- 
tatic fevers and reveries of madness, during 
which he was deprived of the senses of sight 
and hearing. The brethren around him re- 
garded these ecstasies as revelations, and re- 
spected as prophecies the incoherent words 
which he uttered during these strange hallu- 
cinations. Ignorance aiding superstition, the 
anchorite obtained a great reputation for sanc- 
tity throughout all Italy, and numerous pil- 
grims came to offer up their devotions at the 
mount of Magella, ana to ask a blessing from 
Peter. The concourse of the visiters became 
so great, that the brethren decided to employ 
the presents which were offered them, and 
solicited from pope Urban the Fourth autho- 
rity, to found a monastery, and to live as a 
community under the rule of St. Benedict, 
which was allowed them. 

Peter, far from softening his mode of living, 
reboubled his austerities, walled up his cell, 
and only left a wicket which he opened once 
a day to receive bread and water in small 
uantities. On Sundays and great festival 
ays the only recreation he allowed himself 
was to open his wicket a second time to cele- 
brate mass, that the brother who served might 
say the responses of the service. He slept 
on the bare ground without straw or hay, and 
with a stone for his pillow; he wore a girdle 
of iron chains, and a coat of mail for a shirt. 
The legend adds, that at length there exhaled 
from his cell and his body an odour so infected, 
that no one could approach him without being 
suffocated. Such was the man whom the 
cardinals elevated to the papacy. 

The election having been regularly made, 
the cardinals deputed five of their number to 
go to the convent of Peter de Mouron. Hav- 
ing arrived at Salmons- the embassadors tra- 
versed the mountain by a very rough road, 


! and presented themselves at the cell of the 
recluse, who opened his wicket to hear them. 
There they saw, at the bottom of this living 
tomb, by the light of a smoking lamp, an old 
man of about seventy-two years — ghastly, at- 
tenuated by fasting, with a bristled beard, and 
eyes inflamed and full of tears. They unco- 
vered themselves before him, and prostrated 
themselves with their faces to the ground. — 
After a short prayer they rose, and the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, speaking in the name of all, 
announced to Peter that he had been chosen 
sovereign pontiff by the will of God. to put an 
end to the troubles which desolated the church. 

At this news, as extraordinary as unexpect- 
ed, the poor fanatic shed abundant tears, and 
demanded permission to counsel with himself 
before replying. He took the decree which 
conferred on him the papacy, and closed the 
wicket of his cell. Three tours afterwards 
he was heard to cry out, “1 accept the ponti- 
ficate.” They immediately demolished his 
prison, and the cardinals kissed his feet. This 
strange appointment excited general curiosity, 
and a crowd hastened from all sides to see the 
new pope. Cardinals, bishops, nobles, princes, 
and kings, all went to Mont de Mouron. Charles 
the Lame, and his son. even wished to hold the 
bridle of the ass on wnich Peter was mounted, 
when he went to the city of Aquila. 

The new pope, though very ignorant, had 
a simple and good soul : he, however, evinced 
an extreme distrust of tne cardinals and secu- 
lar clergy, and only bestowed his confidence 
on King Charles and some lawyers, for whom 
he had conceived great affection. He even 
chose a layman for his secretary, to the great 
scandal of the priests, who strongly opposed 
this innovation, and he appointed the monks 
of Abruzza to a great number of ecclesiastical 
offices, in preference to the Roman priests. 
He then sent to the cardinals an order to come 
to the city of Aquila, where he was about to 
take up nis provisional residence, not being 
able to make the journey to Perouse, during 
thé heat of summer, on account of his infirmi- 
ties. They, discontented at the step, replied 
to him, that it was impossible to remove the 
court without considerable expense ; besides, 
that such a step established a bad precedent : 
since, if they should even choose a pope in a 
strange country, this example might be quoted 
to remove the residence of the pontiff from 
Rome. They cited to him the example of 
Pope Martin the Fourth, who preferred cap- 
tivity to the shame of retiring into Apulia. — 
“ As for your excuse as to the difficulty of the 
journey m the month of August, with your 
infirmities, could you not,” they added, “ be 
carried twenty leagues in a litter ?” 

Peter de Mouron did not allow himself to 
be influenced by their reasoning, and at the 
instigation of King Charles, he declared to the 
cardinals, that he had resolved to inhabit the 
city of Aquila, and to be consecrated there. 
In fact, he informed Hugh Séguin that he was 
about to elevate him to the see of Ostia, va- 
cant by the death of cardinal Latin des Ursini, 
in order to dispose every thing for the cere- 
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mony. On the day fixed for the ceremony, 
he clothed himself in his pontifical ornaments, 
and caused himself to he crowned with a 
mitre adorned with gold and precious stones, 
by cardinal Napoleon ; he then seated him- 
self on the pierced chair, and kings, bishops, 
cardinals, and clergy, took the oath of obedi- 
ance to him, by kissing his feet. On the next 
day he celebrated mass, and took the name 
of Celestin the Fifth. After the ceremony he 
mounted a platform erected on the steps of 
the church and gave his blessing to the people. 

Celestin was full of sense and modesty. 
He spoke but little and always in Italian, not 
understanding Latin. He never advised with 
his cardinals, whom he called the enemies of 
the faith and the sores of Christians. A single 
passage of a synodical letter which he wrote 
on the day of his installation, is sufficient to 
apprise us of the humility of his mind, and 
the charity of his soul. 

“For half a century,” he wrote to the 
bishops, “ we had renounced all care of the 
affairs of this world to devote ourselves en- 
tirely to God. Hence, on the news of our ele- 
vation to the pontificate, we were alarmed at 
the greatness of this dignity. We bent our 
forehead in the dust, as weighed down by the 
charge which Christ had imposed upon us, 
beseeching that Divine Master to bestow on 
our intellect the light which he caused to de- 
scend upon the apostles, in order to strengthen 
oar heart against the danger of power and 
honours. After a fervent prayer, we rose up 
with the resolve to re-establish the practice 
of evangelical morality in the church by con- 
fiding the administration of its temporal affairs 
to seculars capable of administering them, 
and the safety of the faithful to prelates truly 
worthy of being the ministers of a God of 
peace and charity. We will consecrate all 
our watchings to accomplish this holy mis- 
sion ; but if our efforts are powerless to de- 
stroy the vices of the court of Rome ; if, not- 
withstanding our perseverance and our firm- 
ness, we see the impossibility of driving 
without the sanctuary ambition, avarice, de- 
bauchery, and crime, we will cast the mun- 
dane crown of the popes beneath our feet and 
return to our solitude to weep over the mis- 
fortunes of the people.” 

He, in fact, informed himself most scrupu- 
lously as to the priests whom the Italian people 
recognised as truly worthy of veneration. He 
only found twelve, of whom seven were French 
ana five Italian. He immediately made them 
cardinals, to the great scandal of the old pre- 
lates who composed the court of Nicholas. 
He renewed the decrees of the conclave pub- 
lished by Gregory the Tenth, and ordered 
that they should be executed in all their 
rigour wnen the Holy See should be vacant 
from the death of a pope or a renunciation 
of the pontificate. This prudent step indis- 
posed the members of the sacred college to- 
wards Celestin, and their hatred became the 
more violent when the holy father declared 
he was about to establish his residence at 
Naples, the capital of the dominions of Charles 


the Lame. A conspiracy was formed to hurl 
him from the throne, and the ambitious car- 
dinal, Benedict Gaëtan, placed himself at the 
head of the conspirators. 

They used the following trick to determine 
Celestin to abandon the pontificate. Having 
been informed by a chamberlain that the 
pope was frequently in the habit of shutting 
himself up in a secret chapel, to give himself 
up to fasting and prayer, as he did in his cell 
at Mont de Mouron, the cardinal caused the 
wall to be pierced behind the place occupied 
by the crucifix, and introduced into the open- 
ing a speaking trumpet, which communicated 
with a chamber of the upper story: then, 
during the silence of the night, when the pon- 
tiff had retired to his chapel to pray, he called 
out to him in a terrible voice : “ Celestin ! Ce- 
lestin ! cast aside the burden of the papacy — 
it is a charge beyond thy strength.”* 

As the holy father saw that, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts, the disorders of the clergy in- 
creased, his imagination, already much weak- 
ened, received this warning as an order from 
heaven, and he promised God to return to his 
hermitage. He still, however, hesitated j fear- 
ful, lest he had been under the prestige of 
the devil, and not knowing whether it were 
possible for him canonically to renounce his 
dignity, and not daring to consult any one on 
the subject. Several weeks passed in this 
perplexity of mind. At length one night the 
voice was heard, more threatening than on the 
first occasion. Celestin exclaimed in tears : 
“They maintain, my God, that I have all power 
in this world over souls ; why then cannot I 
assure the safety of my own, and free myself 
from the weight of dignity, to gain repose? 
Do you not know, Lord, that which you de- 
mand from me, is impossible ; and have you 
elevated me so high, but to precipitate me 
into an abyss ? In accordance with the max- 
ims of the popes, I can do all, and I am infal- 
lible; how is it, that from all sides complaints 
arise against me ? Am I not obliged, myself, 
to admit the impossibility of preventing the 
misconduct, debauchery, exactions and divi- 
sions of my ecclesiastics ? Would it not be 
better for me to trample the tiara under foot, 
and avoid this impure Babylon which is called 
the church — to devote myself as before, en- 
tirely to thee. Lord, in an inaccessible solitude^ 
Have you, then, condemned me to bear this 
cross until my last hour?” Gaëtan replied 
through hie speaking trumpet : “Abdicate the 
papacy, Celestin : abdicate the papacy.” 

Five days afterwards, Peter de Mouron 
sent for some cardinals to his palace ; he re- 
lated to them how he had passed his life in 
repose, and poverty ; how he had been borne 
from this contemplative life, which had ob- 
tained for him the protection of the Lord ; and 
he added, shedding many tears, “My great 
age, my rustic manners, the simplicity of my 
language and morals, the ignorance of my 
mind, and my small experience in ecclesiasti- 
cal intrigues make me fear lest I shall fall 
into an abyss. I believe that it is impossible 
to shun eternal damnation if I remain pope, 
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and I come to ask from you authority to yield 
this dignity to one more worthy of it than I 
am.” "The cardinals feigned a great repug- 
nance to reply, and counselled the pontiff to 
order public prayers and processions, to ob- 
tain from God a manifesto of his will, for the 
greater good of the church. 

The Celestine monks, however, were none 
the less advised of the design of their founder 
to abdicate the tiara, of which they spread 
abroad the news; and placing themselves at 
the head of the Neapolitans, hastened in 
crowds to the pontifical palace, and penetra- 
ting even to the cell of the holy father, knelt 
before him, and besought him to preserve the 
tiara — glorifying him as the only priest who 
had show r n himself worthy to be called the 
Father of the Faithful since the apostle Peter. 
The king of Sicily, the bishops, cardinals, 
lords, monks, and all the clergy came in pro- 
cession to beseech him not to abdicate. 

Celestin felt his resolution waver before so 
genera] a demonstration ; he kept silence and 
replied only by his tears to this testimony of 
the love of his people. He then advanced 
towards a window^ and bestowed his blessing 
on the crowd which pressed into the court 
yard of the palace. Every one hoped that the 
holy father had abandoned his thought of ab- 
dicating; but the mysterious voice of the 
chapel recommenced its lugubrious warnings, 
and the holy father determined to obey it. 
On the day of tlie festival of St. Luke, he ap- 
peared in the consistory of the cardinals, his 
tiara on his head, and clothed in the scarlet 
cape. When all the members of the sacred 


college had taken their places, he rose, and 
unrolling a paper which he held in his hand, 
read from it, “ I, Celestin. Fifth of the name, 
declare that it is impossible for me to insure 
my salvation on the throne of St. Peter. De- 
siring, then, to lead a better life, and find again 
the repose and consolation of my past exist- 
ence, I renounce the sovereign dignity of the 
church, of which my predecessors have made 
a trade. I recognise myself as incapable of 
exercising the pontifical functions: and I now 
give to the sacred college full and entire 
power to choose a chief to govern them.” One 
of the cardinals. Mathew Rosso, then repre- 
sented to the holy father that his abdication 
would not be regular, unless he gave, before- 
hand, a constitution expressly providing that 
the pontiffs might renounce their dignity, 
and that the cardinals had the right to ac- 
cept their renunciation. Celestin complied 
at once with this form, and ordered that this 
constitution should be inserted in the decre- 
tals* he then quitted the session, that he 
mignt not influence their deliberations. 

Benedict Gaëtan caused the renunciation 
of the pope to be approved at once. An hour 
afterwards, the assembly sent to inform Ce- 
lestin that he was free. The holy father, then 
again become Peter de Mouron, quitted the 
pontifical garments, and retook his coat of 
mail, his iron chain, and his hermit’s frock ; he 
made a last prayer before the miraculous 
crucifix of his chapel { and then went with 
naked feet towards his retreat on Mont de 
Mouron. Thus terminated the reign of this 
pious anchorite. 


BONIFACE THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1294.] 

The cardinal Gaétan causes himself to he chosen pope — His history before his pontificate — He 
establishes his court ai Rome — His severity towards the unfortunate Celestin — He causes him 
to be confined in a horrid dungeon , and starves him to death — Boniface excites universal hatred 
against himself’— He proposcshimself as the arbiter of the destinies of kingdoms — Affairs of 
France — The pope makes terrible threats against Philip the Handsome — Quarrels of the pon- 
tiff with the Colonna — He preaches a crusade against kis enemies — Philip avenges himself on 
Boniface — Institution of the Jubilee — Bull of the pope against Philip — The king causes the 
bull to be burned — The pope claims the kingdom of Poland — He pursues heretics — He excom- 
municates Philip the Handsome — He recognises Albert, king of the Romans , names Frede- 
rick king of Sicily . and declares Charobert king of Hungary — Pursuit of the pope by the 
king of France — The pope escapes from Rome — He is surprised by the French in the city of 
Anagni , and struck violently by Sciarra Colonna — The inhabitants of Anagni deliver him — 
He returns to Rome — His death — His impieties. 


After the retirement of Celestin, the car- 
dinals waited ten entire days, before reassem- 
bling, so that Benedict Gaëtan had time to 
finish his measures, and to assure himself of 
a majority in the sacred college. The con- 
clave having at last formed in the palace of 
King Charles, the cardinal Gaëtan was chosen 
sovereign pontiff, by the name of Boniface 
the Eighth. 


Benedict Gaëtan was originally from the 
city of Anagini, and his father was descended 
from the illustrious family of the Gaëtan. 
From his youth, Benedict, destined for the 
ecclesiastical state, had applied himself to 
the study of the canon law. When he had 
obtained the grade of doctor, his parents sent 
him to Paris, where he was made a canon of 
the oathedral. He then returned to Rome, 
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▼here his eloquence, as well as his flexibili- 
ty of mind, caused him to be distinguished 
by the pope, who raised him to the grade of 
consistorial advocate, and pontifical notary. 
Martin the Fourth made him a cardinal, and 
Nicholas the Fourth entrusted several import- 
ant legations to him. Ciaconius thus expresses 
himself, when speaking of him: “This car- 
dinal had a great depth of iniquity, knavéry, 
audacity, ana cruelty, as well as a measure- 
less ambition, and an insatiable avarice.’ 7 
From this portrait we may foresee what will 
be the misfortunes of his reign. 

As soon as Boniface had been proclaimed 
sovereign pontiff, he left Naples and started 
for Rome, passing through Anagni, where the 
inhabitants gave him a magnificent reception, 
and where he found a deputation of the Roman 
nobility, who had come to meet him to confer 
on him the title of senator. Two days after- 
wards the holy father continued his journey, 
and entered the holy city amidst an immense 
concourse of the people’. All the streets and 
public places were strewed with flowers, and 
it appeared as if all had been seized with a 
vertigo, on hearing the shoutsof joy, and seeing 
the frenzied dances with which they celebra- 
ted the return of the tyrant to Rome. Boniface 
first went to the church of the Lateran to be 
seated on the pierced chair — from whence he 
went to St. Peter’s, where he was solemnly 
consecrated, on the 16th of January, 1295. 
After the ceremony he mounted a white horse 
richly caparisoned ; Charles, king of Sicily, 
held one of the reins, and the king of Hun- 
gary, his son, the other; they conducted him 
m this manner to the palace of St. John of the 
Lateran ; then they assisted him to dismount 
from his horse, and accompanied him to his 
apartment, and served him at his table as mere 
waiting men. 

On the day succeeding his consecration, he 
caused the act of abdication by Celestin to be 
confirmed by the sacred college, and in con- 
tempt of all the ecclesiastical rules, which 
formally prohibit the abdication of pontiffs, he 
caused all ecclesiastical renunciations made 
under oath to be valid. These precautions 
did not appear to him to be sufficient — he even 
had the cruelty to arrest his unfortunate pre- 
decessor. 

The Bollandists thus relate this proceeding 
in the acts of the saints: “Peter de Mouron 
was tom from his cell by the guards of the 
pope, and conducted to his enemy. On his 
way the people ran to him in crowds to re- 
ceive his blessing j some kissed his feet, others 
cut off pieces of his robe and plucked the hairs 
of the ass he rode, to preserve them as pre- 
cious relics. On his arrival at Rome, he was 
received by the hypocritical Boniface with 
great demonstrations of friendship, but on the 
same evening they confined the unfortunate 
old man in the castle of Fulmona, giving him 
orders to confess, that he might prepare to 
die. Whilst the holy hermit was unveiling 
the secrets of his soul, the pope was con- 
cealed behind a tapestry, and when he had 
finished his confession, he suddenly appeared 


before him, reproached him for the impious 
regrets he had expressed for his abdication, 
and caused him to be carried immediately to 
a horrible dyngeon. Six knights and thirty 
soldiers were placed at the outer gate of the 
castle, to prevent any attempt to rescue him. 
Not being vet satisfied with this excessive 
rigour, and fearful of a rising of the people in 
favour of his victim, Boniface decided to starve 
him to death. It was announced, some days 
afterwards, that the holy anchorite, enfeebled 
by age, had expired whilst in the act of bless- 
ing the holy father ; but the crime was soon 
discovered, and it rendered the assassin odious 
to all Christendom.” 

We will not narrate the numerous miracles 
which the legendaries attribute to Peter de 
Mouron to establish his sanctity ; we will 
only say that Celestin was a good man. and 
had justly attracted the veneration of the 
people, by renouncing the trade of pope, as 
ne quaintly called it. 

Boniface, being now freed from his com- 
petitor, dreamed only of realising the plans 
which he had long formed of establishing the 
temporal and spiritual authority of the Holy 
See over all Christian kingdoms. At first he 
claimed new donations from the king of 
Sicily and other princes who were sustained 
by the court of Rome : he invested James, by 
his own authority, of the kingdoms of Arragon 
and Valencia, as if he had been the sole ilis- 
penser of thrones; he even disposed, in favour 
of his partizans, of the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica; he ordered the kings of France and 
England to put an end to their disputes — and. 
upon their refusal to obey him, he sent a bull 
containing conditions of a treaty, which he 
commanded them to observe, under penalty 
of excommunication. He even essayed to 
chase out of Sicily Frederick the Second, the 
sovereign of that country. But his efforts 
failed before the obstinacy of the Sicilians, / 
who treated his threats with contempt, and 
defeated his soldiers. He then made use of 
great means; he lanched his excommunica- 
tions against the prince, called him a sacrile- 
gious usurper, declared his election null, freed 
nis people from their oath of fidelity, and pro- 
hibited Frederick from taking the name of 
sovereign and interfering with the govern- 
ment. The prince, without being disturbed 
by the anathemas of the pope, continued to 
keep the field, and finally gained the decisive 
victory of Falconara, which assured to him the 
throne of Sicily, and the conquest of a great 
part of Calabria. 

In the midst of this struggle very important 
events took place, which ? if they did not turn 
aside entirely the attention of the pontiff, at 
least suspended his plans on Sicily, and com- 
pelled him to combat with Philip the Hand- 
some, to unite all his forces to the confede- 
rated troops of the king of England, the count 
of Flanders, the dukes of Austria and Brabant, 
and the new sovereign of Germany, Adolphus 
of Nassau, who had succeeded Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. The cause, or rather the pretext 
for this war, was the arbitrary detention of 
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the young daughter of the count of Flanders, to the Colonna, arose from the repugnance with 
whom the king of France had traitorously which this party had sworn to recognise him 
seized, and whom he refused to restore to as pope. Thus, on a vague suspicion that his 
her father. Boniface greedily .seized on the enemies thought of deposing him, he hastened 
opportunity of performing an act of political to send one of his chamberlains to the cardi- 
authority m France. He sent a bishop to nal James and his nephew Peter, to summon 
Philip to summon him to render justice to the them to appear immediately before the sacred 
count of Flanders, in regard to the liberty of college to renew their oaths of obedience, 
his daughter, and to appear before the sacred The two cardinals, who knew the perlidy of 
college at Rome to be judged there, under Boniface, judged it prudent not to appear 
penalty of excommunication and deposition. before tnis assembly, and decided to quit 
Philip, surprised and offended, replied to Rome, in order to place their liberty and life 
the legate : “ Do you not know, lord bishop, beyond the reach of the holy father. He, 
that we have to render an account to God furious at seeing them beyond his power, im- 
alone for the government of our kingdom and mediately accused them of rebellion ; and, in a 
subjects? We think it very strange that the full consistory, fulminated against them a 
pope speaks so loudly in temporal matters, bull of excommunication, declaring them in- 
We have no need of the canonical light of capable of holdingany public charge, ecclesias- 
t he sacred college to judge our vassals; for. tical or secular ; he placed all their domains 
thanks be to God, our court is composed of under interdict, and ordered the inquisitors to 
very skilful magistrates. Thank Boniface for pursue them as heretics. The Colonna having 
his officious care: tell him not to interfere in retired to their castle of Longuezza, protested 
our kingdom beyond his ecclesiastical juris- against these proceedings of Boniface, and 
diction, and to be careful how he unites with appealed from nis censures to a general coun- 
our enemies.” cil ; where they engaged to prove that their 

Without regarding this considerate address, enemy had poisoned Celestin the Fifth. Un- 
the pope, by a bull addressed to the clergy fortunately, the troops, whom they had levied 
of France, prohibited them from granting6ub- in foreign countries, could not pass the fron- 
sidies to laymen, declaring those who paid tiers; and they were obliged to struggle with 
and those who imposed this tax alike excom- their partizans alone, against the multitude 
municated. Philip in his turn published two of fanatics whom the holy father had as- 
edicts, by which he expressly prohibited all sembled. 

persons, of what quality or nation soever they As, however, the want of money to pay 
might be, from transporting gold or silver out his troops began to be felt, Boniface sought a 
of his kingdom in ingots, vessels, jewels, or reconciliation with the court of France. To 
money; he also prohibited the exportation of this end he canonised St. Louis and offered 
provisions, arms, horses, or munitions of war the crown of Germany, which he engaged to 
without especial authority. take from Adolphus of Nassau^ to Philip, for 

Boniface immediately wrote to the king his brother the Count de Valois. Duped by 
that he must retract his ordinances, if he did this perfidy, the king of Fiance permitted the 
not wish to incur his anathemas and be de- agents of the Holy See to carry all the money 
posed from his throne: and as the prince which they could amass in his kingdom, into 
dared not yet come to an open rupture with Italy. But scarcely was the gold of the 
the pope, he consented to suspend his edicts French in the treasury of St. Peter, when the 
for some time. Besides, the wary Philip pope, changing his language and conduct, 
saw that the court of Rome would soon need favoured the party of Albert of Austria, ami 
his aid against the family of the Colonna, who crowned him emperor, in contempt of his en- 
were levying troops to make war on the holy gagements. 

father. His hatred towards Philip did not stop with 

This family was the more powerful that it this first treason ; he incited Edward of Eng- 
was numerous, being composed of seven rich land and the count of Flanders to invade 
and powerful men — the two cardinals James France by virtue of the truce which he had 
and Peter Colonna, and five brothers of the granted them : and when the prince, informed 
latter, Otho, Agapet, Stephen. John of St. Yit, of the preparations which tne English and 
and James, called Sciarra Colonna. The holy Flemings were making for war, complained 
father well knew the resources of the Ghibelin of them, beseeching the pope to be the arbiter 
party, since he had been one himself until between him and his enemies, Boniface had 
the day of his election, when he had changed the boldness to reply to him, that the only 
his banner and his fortune together. Amelot counsel he could give him, was to offer his 
de la Houssaye relates on this subject, that a sister Margaret in marriage to Edward, ana 
month after his exaltation, the pope said to his daughter Elizabeth to the son of that 
an archbishop, during the ceremony of Ash prince ; to place all that he had taken from 
Wednesday : “ Recollect, man, that thou art England at the disposal of the Holy See ; to 
a Ghibelin, and will descend with them into restore to the count of Flanders his young 
the flames of hell ;” and that in place of daughter, who had now been a prisoner for 
sprinkling the ashes on his forehead he cast two years; and lastly, to embark with all his 
them into his eyes ; thus showing how little im- nobility and a numerous army, to conquer the 
portance he attached to religious mummeries. Holy Land. 

His hatred to the Ghibelins, and principally This letter was carried to France by the 
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bishop of Durham, the embassador of King Ed- 
ward, who read it in full council ; the Count 
d’Artois, who was present, rose indignantly, 
snatched it from the hands of the English 


prelate, tore it in pieces, and cast it in the fire. 
Philip protested against the orders of the pope, 
and declared, that instead of taking up arms to 


invade Palestine, he would march on Rome. 
He, in fact, commenced hostility, by permitting 
Stephen Colonna, and other members of his 
family who were flying from the fury of the 
pope, to enter his kingdom. Then, under pre- 
tence that the interdict with which the bull 
struck the churches of France put an end 
to all ecclesiastical functions, he seized on 
the revenues of the clergy, and used them to 
recruit fresh troops, with which the Count de 
Valois took the field, and gained a brilliant 
victory over the Flemings. 

Philip, soon after, gained a powerful ally 
by marrying his sister Blanche to the emperor 
of Germany. Boniface, as soon as he heard 
of this alliance, immediately abandoned the 
party of Albert, and declared to the embas- 
sadors of that prince, at a solemn audience, 
that the election of their master was null, 
that he devoted him to the hatred of the 
people as a homicide, and that he did not re- 
cognise him as either king of the Romans or 
emperor. Then, putting on a gilded cuirass 
ana covering himself with a casque, he poised 
a sword above his head, exclaiming: — “There 
is no other Caesar, nor king nor emperor, than 
I, the sovereign pontiff and successor of the 
apostles. 7 ’ He, after this, appeared in the 
great ceremonials, sometimes in the costume 
of the pope, sometimes in the imperial orna- 
ments. 

This year, the last of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, offered a very favourable opportunity to 
Boniface to extort money from the people, 
and to avail himself of the general supersti- 
tion, which, since the commencement of 
civilization, attributed a remunerating virtue 
to the secular year. He instituted the jubi- 
lee, a kind of pilgrimage which was to take 
place at the close of the century, and for 
which he granted plenary indulgences to the 
fanatics wno came to visit the tomb of the 
apostle and make offerings on it. 

John Villani, the Florentine historian, re- 
lates, that during the year 1300, more than 
two hundred thousand pilgrims to Rome were 
counted. “ I can bear witness to it 77 adds he, 
<£ since I dwelt in that city. By aay and by 
night, there were two clerks at the altar of 
St. Paul, with rakes in their hands, to rake up 
the gold which the faithful unceasingly threw 
down there. Boniface amassed an immense 
treasure from these donations, and the Romans 
were enriched by selling their wares, at ex- 
cessive prices, to the simple people who came 
to obtain indulgences and empty their purses. 77 
This institution was but a transformation of 
the secular games of the pagans. Moses, in 
his law, had established an analagous cere- 
mony, which was renewed every fifty years. 
During this ceremony debts were remitted, 
each one regained the heritage of his fathers, 
vol. n. e 


and slaves were 6et at liberty. Thus the 
popes have not even the merit of inventing 
this festival, which is of early origin ; they 
only denaturalised it, to transform it into an 
ignoble speculation. 

Philip the Handsome, who was, like his 
father, under the sway of the French clergy, 
determined to undertake an expedition to the 
Holy Land; but he wished to put an end to 
every cause of misunderstanding, previous to 
his departure, between the pope and himself, 
and sent William of Nogaret. as his embassa- 
dor to the pope, to treat of tne conditions of 
peace. Boniface received the diplomatist 
very badly, and permitted insulting remarks 
towards the king to be made in his presence. 
Nogaret replied to him with the firmness be- 
coming the representative of a great nation, 
and exposed to him the dangers to which he 
was exposing the Roman church by declaring 
himself the enemy of France. The pope, 
finally, discovered that the system of intimi- 
dation and violence ^ 7 hich had succeeded 
with the Colonna. wmild be attended with 
very serious results, if attempted with the 
king of France. Making use of dissimula- 
tion, he pretended that the eloquence of No- 
garet had led him to pacific sentiments, and 
persuaded the embassador to write to Philip 
that there was nothing now to retard his de- 
parture for the Holy Land, as he accepted his 
proposals. He besought him, at the same 
time, to send the Count de Valois into Italy, 
at the head of his army, under the pretence 
of pacifying the troubles of that country — but, 
in reality, that France should be entirely freed 
from troops, and unable to oppose the guilty 
manœuvres of his policy. 

When he supposed the moment favourable, 
Boniface sent to the court of Philip as his le- 
gate, Bernard Saisetti, bishop of Parma, a 
violent and proud man. This worthy em- 
bassador of the pope spoke 60 insolently to 
the king that he drove him from his presence, 
and prohibited him from reappearing at court 
under penalty of being treated as guilty of 
lèse majesty. Bernard, forced to obey, im- 
mediately advised the holy father of the 
affront which had been offered him, and started 
for Languedoc, for the purpose of exciting, on 
his journey, the populace of the south against 
the royal authority, by preaching against 
Philip and promising indulgences and recom- 
pense to whoever would assassinate him. 

This demoniac was arrested by the metro- 
politan of Narbonne and sent to the king, 
who immediately sent Peter Flotte to Rome, 
to inform the pope of the conduct of his le- 
gate, and to demand the papal authority to 
punish him. But instead of complying with 
this just demand, Boniface became enraged. 
He replied to the embassador, that the legate 
having only obeyed his orders, merited only 
eulogies for his firmness ; and that if a single 
hair of his head fell, he would take a terrible 
vengeance. Three aays after, the holy father 
dropped the mask, and published a bull, in 
whicn he declared himself to be the absolute 
sovereign of the kingdom of France, and 
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claimed for himself the power of disposing of Philip, and the prelates of Noyou, Constance* 
dignity, and of secular and ecclesiastical bene- and Beziers, appeared in the name of the 
hoes. At the same time he cited all the chiefs French clergy. 

of the French clergy to Rome, to justify their In his opening discourse Boniface declared, 
conduct. Philip then judged that it was use- that the dynasty of the Capets was a race of 
less to put off matters any longer, and on the thieves and murderers — that their great power 
10th of April, 1302, he convened at Paris the was derived from the Holy See, which had 
nobility, clergy, and third estate in high par- unceasingly augmented their estates at the 
liament, before whom he laid his complaints expense of other lords, by successively legiti- 
against the pope. matising all their usurpations and by autho- 

All the members of the assembly declared rising them to levy imposts and dimes upon 
that they were ready to sacrifice their pro- their subjects. He remarked, that during the 
perty and their persons to oppose the criminal reign of Philip Augustus the kings of France 
enterprises of the head of the church. The had a revenue of but eighteen thousand livres, 
ecclesiastics themselves blamed his ambition, whilst, under his pontificate the reigning king 
and condemned the scandal of his pride, received forty thousand, by means of the 
Philip declared, in the presence of the gran- favours and dispensations which had been 
dees of the court, the peers of the kingdom, granted to him. He accused the king of in- 
and the principal magistrates, u That he dis- gratitude, in refusing to submit to his spiritual 
owned his eldest son as the heir of his crown, father ; and finally, becoming gradually more 
and all his descendents, if they ever submitted animated, he concluded with these words : — 
to the Roman pontiffs;” and he addressed the “Yes, if the king does not become wiser, I 
following letter to Bqpiface : “ Know, inso- shall chastise him as a scholar, and lake his 
lent priest, that we are subject to no one in crown from him.” He hoped that his pro- 
our temporal affairs, and that your great fa- phecy would be realised, as he knew the 
tuity must humble itself before us.” Flemings were on the eve of a revolt. In fact, 

Boniface relaxed none of his proud pre- they soon heard the news, that the inhabitants 
tensions, in the hope that Charles of Va- of Bruges and Ghent, exasperated against the 
lois, who was still m Italy, would defend French, had assembled to the number of 
him against his brother Philip. But all his twenty thousand, and cut to pieces an army 
efforts to gain over that prince were useless, of more than forty thousand men, commanded 
In vain did he appoint him generalissimo of by the Count d’ Artois and the best captains 
the armies of the church, witn power to make of Philip. This rencounter took place under 
war and peace. In vain did he make him the walls of Courtray. Twelve thousand 
•count of Romagna and grand pacificator of gentlemen remained upon the field of battle ; 
Florence. Charles remained faithful to the and amongst them were the Count d’Artois, 
interests of France, and refused to take up Peter Flotte, and a number of distinguished 
arms against his brother. He even went to lords. The pope ordered solemn masses to be 
• Florence, w’hich was then rent by the factions celebrated in the churches of Rome as a token 
of the Bianchi and Neri, to put an end to of his joy, and then renewed to Charles of Va- 
1 those deplorable quarrels. His good intentions lois the offer to place him on the throne of 
weTe, however, illy understood oy the Floren- France. The prince indignantly rejected his 
tines. The faction of the Neri, believing overtures, and hastened to the court of his 
themselves favoured by him, pursued the brother to repair the disasters of the last cam- 
Bianchi to extremities. They burned their paign. 

houses, devastated their domains, murdered The king being apprised of the intrigues 
their women and children, and committed of the Holy See, resolved to be avenged, and 
every where excessive cruelties. The cele- held an assembly in the palace of the Louvre, 
brated poet Dante, one of the chiefs of Flo- on the 12th of March, 1303, to hear the com- 
renee, and a member of the council of ten, plaint which William of Nogaret had to pre- 
who had been sent as a deputy to Rome to sent against the pope. The embassador thus 
negotiate a peace, had his palace demolished, expressed himself; — “I demand, illustrious 
his estate laid waste, and was condemned to lords, that the cardinal Benedict Gaëtan, who 
perpetual banishment in the city of Ravenna, calls himself pontiff, should be placed on trial 
where he died. as an atheist, a siraoniac, an enemy of God 

Boniface, finding it impossible to push on and men, incestuous, a robber, a sodomite, 
Charles of Valois to revolt against his brother, and a destroyer of religion. I beseech the 
wished, at least, to detain him in Italy, in king to assemble the estates, to publish an 
order to deprive France of the aid of his sword ; ordinance convening a general council to judge 
and he amused him into apparent preparations Boniface. I also demand that they proceed 
for war against the king of Sicily, whilst he without delay to the appointment of a vicar 
was intriguing in Engfand, Spain, and Ger- to govern the Roman church ; and that the 
many, to obtain large sums for the Flemings, anti-pope be immediately arrested, that he 
who had risen against Philip. The holy fa- may not oppose the reforms which shall be 
ther finally assembled a consistory, at which undertaken for the good of Christendom. Do 
a large number of prelates assisted, who had not forget, great prince,” he added, address- 
been convened at Rome to deliberate on the ing Philip, “that you are compelled by the 
conduct of France towards the Holy See. The example of the kings, your predecessors, and 
bishop of Auxerre was the representative of by the oath which you have taken to protect • 
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the churches of your kingdom, to pursue the 
cardinal Gaëtan until he shall be made power- 
less for injury.” 

The pope, having been informed of the pro- 
ceedings against him in the conference of the 
LotfVre, immediately wrote to the cardinal 
Lemoine, his legate, to excommunicate, indi- 
vidually, the king of France, and to depose 
the ecclesiastics who should be bold enough 
to administer the sacraments or to celebrate 
divine service after his prohibition. He sent 
an order to father Nicholas, a Jacobite, the 
confessor of Philip, to appear at Rome in three 
months, to answer before the consistory for 
the resistance which the king had made to 
the will of the holy father ; he cited, also, all 
the French bishops to appear before his tribu- 
nal for the same cause. 

The king, informed of these senseless at- 
tempts, caused the archdeacon of Constance, 
and Nicholas of Benefracto, the bearers of the 
pope’s bull, to be arrested ; at the same time 
ne published an edict confiscating the pro- 
perty of the ecclesiastics who should go to 
Rome. 


Boniface, who thus found himself at war 
with the most powerful princes of Europe, 
discovered but too late the danger to which 
he had exposed himself by pursuing Philip 
too far. He, however, endeavoured to con- 
test the matter with him, and, as a preamble, 
put in use this political axiom : “ When you 
nave three enemies, make peace with two, 
in order to combat the third ; then extermi- 
nate the two others in succession.” He com- 
menced by reconciling himself with Albert 
of Austria, recognising him as emperor ; he 
no longer called nim a rebellious subject and 
an assassin ; he proclaimed him, on the con- 
trary, sole and legitimate emperor of Germany, 
thus supplying, by all his ecclesiastical power, 
the irregularity of his first election. Before 
issuing this bull he exacted the following de- 
claration from Albert : — “ I recognise the em- 
pire to have been transferred, by the Holy See, 
from the Greeks to the Germans, in the per- 
son of Charlemagne ; that the right of choosing 
the king of the Romans has been delegated 
by the pope to certain ecclesiastical or secular 
princes; and, finally, that the sovereigns re- 
ceive from the chiefs of the church the power 
of the material sword.” 

Boniface had demanded a like declaration 
from Frederick, king of Sicily, and upon his 
refusal, had excommunicated him and placed 
his kingdom under interdict. But as Robert, 
duke of Calabria, the eldest son of Charles the 
Lame, and Frederick, had been reconciled by 
signing a treaty which assured to the latter 
the sovereignty of that island during his life, 
on condition that he would marry Eleonora, the 
daughter of Charles of Valois, the pope was ob- 
liged to absolve him from the excommunica- 
tion, and to grant him a dispensation to marry 
Eleonora. Frederick, however, consented, in 
order to obtain the investiture, to do liege 
homage for his kingdom to the holy father, and 
engaged to pay him an annual tribute of three 
thousand ounces of gold, and to furnish an hun- 


dred armed knights for three months, when- 
ever they should be required ; and, finally, 
declared that he regarded the enemies of the 
Roman church as his own, and that he would 
combat them to the death at the first order 
from the court of Rome. 

Boniface also thought of creating for him- 
self alliances in Hungary, and availed himself 
of the lords of the kingdom having bestowed 
the crown on Venceslas, the son of the king of 
Bohemia, without being authorised to do so 
by him, to declare the election irregular, and 
to claim the free disposal of the throne. He 
cited the different pretenders to the royalty 
of Hungary to Rome, and declared that he 
would decide in favour of him who offered 
the greatest advantages to the Holy See. 
Neither Venceslas nor his son appeared ; they 
merely sent three embassadors, who declared 
in the name of these two princes, that they sim- 
ply came to assist at a synod, and not to plead 
the cause of the king, who had been chosen 
by the free will of the Hungarians. 

The pope replied insolently to them, that 
the throne of Hungary was transmitted by 
order of succession, and not by the voice of 
election, and that ne consequently adjudged 
it to Queen Mary and her grandson Charobert. 
Orders were immediately expedited to Nicho- 
las of Treviso, the legate of that kingdom, to 
put the city of Buda under interdict^ and to 
return to Italy ; but the Hungarian priests, re- 
gardless of ecclesiastical censures, continued 
to celebrate divine service and administer 
the sacraments ; nay, further, they even ex- 
communicated the legate and Boniface him- 
self. But the blow was struck and a civil 
war broke out, which lasted until 1310, when 
Charobert was universally acknowledged as 
king of Hungary. 

Having thus assured himself of powerful 
allies, the pope recommenced his strife with 
Philip; he declared him deprived of the 
throne, and gave his kingdom to whoever 
would deliver him up, dead or alive, to the 
Holy See. The king, on his side, held an as- 
sembly of the states-general, in the gardens 
ofghe Louvre^ to depose the holy father. Wil- 
liam of Plessis, Louis, count of St. Paul, and 
John, count of Dreux, presented themselves 
before the nobility, clergy, and commons as 
the accusers of tne pope. “They accused 
him of denying the immortality of the soul, and 
holding that it perished like the body, and that 
there was consequently no other life ; they 
affirmed, that he denied the presence of 
Jesus Cnrist in the eucharist, and called the 
host a piece of bad bread to which he paid no 
respect. They maintained that he preached 
publicly that the pope, being infallible, could 
commit incest, robberies, and murders with- 
out being criminal, and that it was heresy 
even to accuse him of having sinned ; also, 
that he openly proclaimed fornication to be 
one of the most beautiful laws of nature, and 
that it alone revealed to him the existence of 
God. This execrable pope, they added, ob- 
serves neither fasts nor abstinences ; he eats 
flesh at all times and without lawful cause, 
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and orders his domestics to do the same ; he 
orders priests to reveal to him the secrets of 
the confessional, under the pretence that they 
should unveil to him the crimes of his ene- 
mies ; he persecutes the Minor and Preaching 
Brothers, and deprives them of their goods, 
under the pretext that these monks are hypo- 
critical knaves, who levy extortions on the 
people, — and thus deserves to be called the 
robbei of robbers. Finally, they produced 
witnesses, who affirmed, that the pope lived 
in concubinage with his two nieces, and had 
several children by both of them.” 

After having formally produced these dif- 
ferent accusations, Du Plessis formally de- 
manded an appeal to a future council ; the king 
declared himself the appellant ; the bishops, 
abbots, the university of Paris, and all orders 
in the kingdom, followed this example and 
demanded the convocation of a general synod. 
Finally, at Rome itself, ten cardinals approved 
of the proceedings of France, and adhered to 
the appeal. Philip then sent deputies to all 
the courts of Europe, to announce that the 
council was to be held. Nogaret, his embas- 
sador at Rome, received orders to inform the 
pope of the decision of the states-general, and 
to publish it in the cities of Italy. He acquit- 
ted himself very happily in his .mission, and 
drew over to the party of his master a great 
number of lords, magistrates, citizens, and 
ecclesiastics, who were tired of the tyranny 
of Boniface. The latter then resolved to quit 
the holy city, where his enemies were all- 
powerful : he secretly abandoned the Vatican, 
and went to dwell at Anagni. 

A few days after his arrival there he as- 
sembled the cardinals who had followed him, 
and fulminated a terrible bull against Philip, 
whom he devoted, with his family and his 
posterity, to Satan and the execration of men; 
declaring his kingdom under interdict, freeing 
his subjects from the oath of fidelity, and 
giving his estates to the emperor Albert of 
Austria. In this bull he summoned the Ger- 
mans, English, and Flemings to take up arms 
against France, and granted to them plenary 
indulgences for this war. Without losing 
time, Nogaret. on his side, acted with activity 
and remarkable address. Seconded by Sciarra 
Colonna and John Mouschet, two implacable 
enemies of the pope, he detached most of the 
cities adjoining the patrimony of St. Peter 
from the party of Boniface, and secretly as- 
sembled a troop of determined men, with 
whom he suddenly invested Anagni. His 
soldiers forced the gates of the city at the 
break of day on the 7th of September, 1303, 
and spread themselves through the streets, ex- 
claiming, “ Life to the king of F ranoe, death to 
Boniface.” They then attacked the palace of 
Peter de Gaëtan, the nephew of the pope, 
which they carried at the first assault, ana 
then laid sie^e to the fortress which the holy 
father and his cardinals inhabited. 

In this extremity, Boniface demanded a 
truce of some hours, under pretext of deter- 
mining on what he would do. but in reality to 
excite a rising of the people in his favour. 


They, however, restrained by fear, dared not 
make the least movement. The noly father 
then finding the delay which he had asked 
for about to expire, besought Sciarra Colonna 
to give him, in writing, the conditions which 
they demanded as the price of peace. Sciftrra 
replied to his envoy, that if Boniface wished 
to save his life, he must, above all things, im- 
mediately reinstate the family of the Colonna 
in all their wealth and dignities, and renounce 
the papacy. These conditions having been 
reported to Boniface, he exclaimed, “ No : I 
would rather die than cease to be pope.” 

In consequence, at three hours after noon, 
the truce having expired, a fresh assault was 
made by the soldiers, who scaled the walls 
and rushed into the apartments of the palace, 
which they pillaged. They found in the 
treasury so great a quantity of silver, gold, 
precious stones, and valuable articles, that it 
we may believe Walsingham, it exceeded the 
united wealth of all the kings of that period. 

Boniface, seeing that he had no means of 
escape from his enemies, clothed himself in 
his pontifical ornaments, placed the crown of 
Constantine on his head, and holding the apos- 
tolic keys in one hanu and the cross in the 
other, placed himself on his throne, awaiting 
with firmness the arrival of his enemies. No- 
garet, without being stopped by the majesty 
of this spectacle, approached him without any 
respect, and informed him of the proceedings 
of the states of France, summoning him to 
appear before a general council to justify his 
conduct. The pope not having even replied 
to this first address, Sciarra Colonna advanced 
in his turn, and demanded of him, if he were 
willing to renounce the papacy. “No,” re- 
plied Boniface, “ I would rather lose my life ; 
slay me if you dare — I will at least die pope.” 
This would probably have happened but for 
the interference of Nogaret, lor the soldiers 
had already seized the holy father. He stopped 
them by a gesture: “No, we will not put to 
death this infamous priest,” he said : “ we will 
drive him in disgrace from this apostolic chair, 
to which he is more attached than to existence ; 
and it will be the most terrible of chastise- 
ments for this proud man to spare his days, 
that he may pass them in opprobrium ana 
humiliation. Then prepare thyself, dog,” said 
he, turning towards Boniface, “ for the general 
council which is to assemble at Lyons to con- 
demn thee.” 

This new insult exasperated the holy father ; 
he forgot the part of irapassability, which he 
had played until then, and fell into so violent 
a fit of rage that they thought him mad. He 
blasphemed the name of God, abjured Christ, 
cursed the king of France to his fourth gene- 
ration, and called Sciarra Colonna the son of a 
prostitute. The latter could not restrain his 
indignation ; he fell on Boniface, struck him 
on the face with his iron gauntlet until the 
blood flew, and would have broken his head 
if Nogaret had not wrested him from the 
hands of his enemies. Boniface was carried 
off wounded, and confided to the custody of 
Renaud de Suppino, a Florentine captain, who 
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confined him in one of the halls of the palace. 
His captivity lasted for three daysp during 
which ne refused to take any nourishment, 
fearful lest his enemies should poison him. 
He only ate four eggs, which were given to 
him bv an old woman. 

At length, on the fourth night, the inhabi- 
tants of Anagni, excited by the priests, at- 
tacked the French so furiously, that they 
forced them to abandon the pontifical palace, 
and Nogaret and Colonna barely escaped with 
some soldiers, leaving the banner of France, 
which they had planted on the tower of the 
city, in the hands of their enemies. The pope 
being freed from the hands of his foes, was car- 
ried to the public Place, where, fearful of a re- 
turn of ill fortune, he declared in the presence 
of the people, that he pardoned those who 
had taken up arms against him; that he re- 
instated the Colonna family in all their pos- 
sessions and dignities ; ana that he even par- 
doned William de Nogaret, the author of all 
his misfortunes. This hypocritical language 
gained for him some partizans. 

Bat as soon as he was at Rome, and out of 
the reach of danger, he dreamed of nothing 
but vengeance, and passed his days and nights 
in preparing it. Concealed in the depths of 
his palaoe ; for the purpose of maturing his 
machiavehan plans, he passed whole weeks 
in reflection, without being willing to speak 
even with the officers of his court. He was 
heard frequently to exclaim aloud, “ Maledic- 
tion — anathema. 77 This continual irritation 

at last brought ort a violent fever, and the 
holy father became very ill. In his fits of 
delirium he accused himself of a prodigious 
number of crimes, and uttered frightful yells, 
as if Satan had seized on him. They then 
remembered this prophecy of Pope Celestin : 
11 Curses on thee, Benedict Gaëtan. Thou hast 
mounted the throne like a fox, thou wilt reign 
like a lion, and die like a dog. 77 Boniface, in 
a paroxysm of madness, gnawed his arms, 
and died on the 11th of October, 1303. He 
was buried at St. Peter’s, in a chapel which he 
had built at the entrance of that church. 

Dante has placed the soul of this pontiff in 
the depths of hell, in the hole which Pope 
Nicholas the Third had occupied before him ; 
and there were, in his time, designs at Rome 
representing Peter de Mouron, with a dove 
on his head, figuring the Holy Spirit : behind 
him came Boniface with a speaking trumpet 
in his hand, having a fox in his arms, whose 
claws were fixed in the back of Celestin the 
Fifth, while he lifted off his tiara with his 
oose. In the background of the picture, the 
artist had represented Boniface a second time 
with the pontifical ornaments, and dragged 
along by armed men, who struck him in the 
lace with their gauntlets. 

The result of all the testimony we can 
gather is, that this pope was reputed as 
damned, even by the clergy. John Villani 
calls him a cruel, ambitious, corrupt, proud, 
and avaricious priest. He says he possessed 
great skill in the management of temporal af- 
fairs; that he was profoundly versed in the 


Holy Scriptures, and in the canon and civil 
Jaw, and reports at length different proposi- 
tions or axioms of Boniface, which had been 
transcribed on authentic documents. The 
following are some of them : “ God made me 
only for good in this world. 77 — “ I care no more 
for another life than for a bean. 77 — “ Men have 
souls like those of beasts; the one are as 
much immortal as the other. 77 — “The gospel 
teaches more falsehoods than truths : the de- 
livery of the Virgin is absurd : the incarnation 
of the Son of God is ridiculous : the dogma of 
the transub3tantiation is a folly. 77 — “The sums 
of money which the fable oi Christ has pro- 
duced the priests, are incalculable. 77 — “ Reli- 
gions are created by the ambitious to deceive 
men. 77 — “Ecclesiastics must speak like the 
people, but they have not the same belief. 77 — 
“ It is no greater sin to abandon one’s self to 
pleasure with a young girl or boy, than to rub 
one’s hands together. 77 — “ We must sell in the 
church all that the simple wish to buy.” 

As a finishing stroke to this portrait of Boni- 
face, and to show that he put nis maxims into 
practice, we will recount the burlesque ad- 
ventures of the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, 
as narrated by the historian Desmarets : “ The 
cardinal, Benedict Gaëtan,” he says, “had so 
skilfully used a speaking trumpet to deter- 
mine Peter Mouron to abdicate, that when he 
was chosen pope, he made use of another 
piece of trickery, to extort money from the 
Faithful. He publicly announced that the angels 
being at his orders, he would cause them to 
carry off from Nazareth in Galilee, from the 
hands of the Mussulmen, the house in whioh 
the Virgin Mary had been bom, in which she 
had been married to Joseph, and in which she 
had conceived through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. But eight days had elapsed after 
this promise, when the holy father ordered the 
people to go to Dalmatia to see the house 
which the angels had transported in their 
arms, and which they had placed on a desert 
hill called Tersatto — it remained there for 
three years and seven months. 

“As the length of the journey prevented 
many Christians from carrying their offerings 
there, the angels, always obedient to Boniface, 
transported it a second time into the midst oi 
an immense forest, in the territory of Raca- 
nati, a dependency on the March of Ancona. 
After this second prodigy, the priests pub- 
lished the miracles of the holy house; they 
related that all nature thrilled with joy around 
the residence of the Virgin ; that the winds 
murmured celestial melodies; that the oaks 
bent their heads in homage to the mother of 
God, and that a brilliant light illuminated the 
forest by night. The people soon hastened 
from all parts of Italy to see these marvels, and 
to offer presents to tne holy Madonna. Unfor- 
tunate^ the robbers, who are always so nu- 
merous in lower Italy, wished to divide with 
the Vii^in the gifts of the pilgrims ; and as the 
pope did not find his account in this, he ordered 
his angels to transport the house out of the 
forest. They deposited it in a field belonging 
to two brothers who had lost their father the 
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evening before ; it became a cause of dispute 
between them, each of them claiming pos- 
session of the lot on which it stood. To pro- 
duce harmony, the angels carried off this 
miraculous house a fourth time, and deposited 
it in the midst of a field, belonging to a holy 
woman named Loretta. The Virgin Mary 
was doubtless much pleased w ith this choice, 


for from the thirteenth century down to our 
own times, it has not changed its place— or, 
what is more probable, the pope die! not cause 
it to perform a fifth journey, because he had 
brought it near enough to Rome, not to fear 
the brigands who had the sacrilegious auda- 
city to share, with the Madonna, the offerings 
of the faithful.” 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BENEDICT THE ELEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

NINTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1303.] 

Reflections on the history of the church in the fourteenth century — Election of Benedict the 
Eleventh — The states-general of France beseech Philip to declare the memory of Boniface 
infamous — Re-establishment of the Colonna — The pope wishes to reform the morals of the 
clergy — He is poisoned by the cardinals. 


Robert Gallus. in his apocalyptic style, says, 
in speaking of tne church in the fourteenth 
century, “I was in prayer, writh my looks to- 
wards heaven, when I suddenly perceived in 
the air a monster clothed in the pontifical cape ; 
it had feet in the form of a sword, and immense 
hands which it plunged into the east and 
west, to draw them out full of gold and pre- 
cious stones. Having approached me, I heard 
an infernal voice, which exclaimed, ‘ it is the 
Roman church P ” 

The spirit of humility and charity had, in- 
deed, entirely abandoned the chiefs of the 
Roman clergy. From the time of Saint Gre- 
gory to Gregory the Seventh, they had com- 
batted against the bishops of the East and 
West, to usurp the supreme power in the 
church. They had then commenced the 
same strife against kings, down to the time 
of Boniface the Eighth, for the purpose of 
establishing their temporal sw^ay. At length, 
when they had elevated the chair of St. Peter 
above all sees and all thrones, when they had 
united in their grasp the spiritual and tempo- 
ral swords, they desired to exercise this power 
to draw to themselves the riches of the whole 
world. The Inquisition, established by Inno- 
cent the Third, nad already done marvels in 
Europe, where its tribunals condemned to the 
scaffold the faithful, whose wealth excited the 
covetousness of the court of Rome. But as 
this mode of extortion, independently of some 
danger attending it, was not sufficiently expe- 
ditious, the popes fell back on the relics, and, 
following the maxim of Boniface the Eighth, 
made money out of every thing they could 
sell. After having exhausted Italy, they 
settled down on France, where, thanks to 
the progress of information, the enfranchise- 
ment of the Communes, and the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, they were assured of finding 
resources for a long time. Besides, during 
tie whole age in winch they held their court 


at Avignon, it appeared as if virtue had been 
driven from the kingdom by their presence ; 
so many shameful actions w ? ere committed. 

' After the terrible end of Boniface, the car- 
dinals assembled in conclave, and proclaimed 
as chief of the church, Nicholas of Treviso, 
cardinal archbishop of Ostia. The new pontiff 
w as consecrated on the 27th of October, 1303, 
by the name of Benedict the Eleventh. He was 
the son of a notary named Boccasio Boccasini ; 
he had studied at Venice, where he had after- 
wards performed the duties of a teacher. He 
then entered the order of preaching friars, in 
which, from his zeal, he nad merited to be 
promoted to the post of sub-prior, prior, pro- 
vincial. and general of the order. Boniiace 
had elevated him to the cardinalate, and 
bishopric of Ostia, giving to him the singular 
recommendation to be less virtuous, if he 
wished to be loved by the clergy of his 
diocese. 

As soon as his elevation was know r n in 
France, Philip sent the lord of Mercœur, Peter 
de Belle- Perche, a canon of Chartres, and 
William du Plessis, who united with Nogaret 
in congratulating the new pope upon his exal- 
tation, and in submitting to him the following 
request, which the states-general had pre- 
sented to the king of France : — “To you, most 
noble prince Philip, our sire, the people of 
your kingdom beseech you to preserve the 
franchises and sovereignty of your estates — 
that is, that you recognise, on earth, no other 
master of vour temporal goods than yourself. 
They also beseech you to declare in the face 
of nations, that pope Boniface the Eighth has 
merited eternal damnation, in proclaiming, by 
his bulls, that your kingdom belonged to him, 
and that he could dispose of it at his plea- 
sure. 

Benedict, guided by a sentiment of probity 
and justice, openly blamed the conduct of his 
predecessor; he freed Philip from all the 
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ecclesiastical censures pronounced against ' the pacification of Italy, and the reform of the 
him, and published several bulls to repair ecclesiastics. He thus excited a violent ha- 
the disorders which those of Boniface nad tred against himself. The cardinals, whose 
caused. He also revoked the decrees lanched 1 irregularities he wished to repress, Decamo 
against the Colonna, except those of confisca- his most ardent enemies, and determined to 
tion, which the cardinals would not consent free themselves from an inconvenient censor, 
to annul. Very different from his predeces- On the day of a grand festival, when the holy 
sors, this pontiff was such an enemy of luxury father was dining with several of them, a 
and ostentation, that his mother having come young clergyman presented himself in the 
to see him, after his exaltation, magnificently dress of a nun of the monastery of Saint 
dressed, he feigned not to recognise her. As Peterville, and offered to Benedict, in the 
she perceived the cause of his discontent, she name of the abbess, who was one of his 
left the palace, and returned in her ordinary penitents, a silver plate, having on it some 
dress; he then received her most affection- freshly culled figs. The pope took two of 
ately, before all the court, and seated her at them, and offered the others to the guests, 
his side. The same sentiments of humilty who refused them, not to deprive his holiness 
induced Benedict to favour the mendicant of them. On the same night he was attacked 
brothers, who possessed neither residence nor with severe pain in his bowels and with vomit- 
domains, and lived by alms, passing the night ing ; his physician perceived that he was poi- 
on the threshold of the houses which offered soned. But it was too late to arrest the evil, 
them an asylum for it. and the virtuous Benedict expired on the 6th 

This good pope devoted all his attention to of July, 1304. 


CLEMENT THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDREDTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1304.] 

Disorders , debaucheries , and intrigues of the cardinals — Philip chooses Clement the Fifth — Con- 
ditions of his agreement with Philip — The new pope is crowned at Lyons — Origin of the 
Annats — The holy father pillages the churches of France — Persecutions of the templars — 
Philip exacts the condemnation of the memory of Boniface by the pontiff — The king is de- 
ceived by the pope — He is compelled to renounce the pursuit of the memory of Boniface — 
Absolution of Nogaret — Council of Vienne — The Christian princes engage to undertake a 
new crusade in the Holy Land — The emperor , Henry the Seventh , invades Italy and seizes 
Rome — He is poisoned by a Jacobin monk — Bull of the pope against the memory of that prince 
— Death of Clement. 

The funeral of Benedict the Eleventh being ! of the party of Philip. To effect this he pro- 
over, the cardinals shut themselves up in ' posed an accommodation between the two 
conclave at Perouse, to give him a successoK parties, which was to leave to the Guelphs 
From the first day they were divided into the rignt of naming three ultramontane candi- 
two equally powerful parties. The one was dates, and to the Ghibelines that of choosing 
led by Mathew Rosso des Ursini and Francis which of them they pleased, as the sovereign 
Gaëtan; the other by Napoleon des Ursini pontiff. No one saw the snare; the party of 
and the cardinal de Prato. The first sought the cardinal Mathew consented readily to 
to place on the pontifical throne an Italian name the pretenders to the papacy, and nomi- 
caruinal who was favourable to the friends of nated three ultramontanes who were the 
Boniface ; the others opposed their enemies avowed enemies of the king of France, 
with a French cardinal, who was favourable Among these three candidates, the one. 
to Philip and the Ghibelines. In all their divi- most hostile to Philip was Got, archbishop of 
sions they agreed in one matter, which was, Bordeaux. He was the one whom the car- 
not to choose a virtuous priest. u We do not dinal Prato determined to bring over to his 
want another beggar,” said they, thus desig- party and make pope. He sent the king a 
nating the unfortunate Benedict. Both par- copy of the agreement among the cardinals, 
ties having decided to make no concessions, informed him of his plan, and advised him to 
they broke up the conclave, and returned to give a secret rendezvous to the ambitious pre- 
their palaces to resume their habits of de- late to propose to him the conditions of the 
bauchery, with their mistresses and minions, compact. Philip wrote to Bertrand de Got, 
without disturbing themselves about the mis- and designated an abbey situated in the forest 
fortunes of the church, which remained aban- of St. Jean d’Angely, as a place of interview, 
boned to the most deplorable anarchy. At The archbishop went to meet him, very curi- 
last the cardinal de Prato, who had sold him- ous to know why the prince wished a confer- 
self to the king of France, undertook to re- ence with him. When the king had presented 
assemble the conclave, and proclaim a pope i him the letters in which the cardinal de Prato 
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announced to him that the party of the Ghi- 
belines only awaited his orders to make Got 
the sovereign pontiff, the latter cast himself 
at his feet, exclaiming, “ Sire, I see now why 
you wished to render me good for evil, and I 
submit entirely to you. Command and I am 
teady to obey. From this moment I forget 
the past. I renounce my friends, and am ready 
to sacrince all my existence for you.” 

Philip raised him. and having embraced 
him, said, “Thus, then, it depends on me 
to make you pope ; but I will only do it on 
the express condition that you reconcile me 
with the church, that you commune with me 
and those who have followed my party ; that 
you grant me all the titles of my kingdom 
for five years, and that you condemn the pro- 
ceedings and the memory of Boniface ; that 
you entirely reinstate the Colonna in their 
wealth and dignities; and finally, that you 
will make cardinals of the ecclesiastics whom 
I will designate to you. I also reserve an im- 
portant condition which you must accept with- 
out knowing what it is.” 

The archbishop swore upon the host to com- 
ply with all the wishes of the king, and gave 
him as hostages for the security of his promise, 
one of his brothers and two of his nephews. 
A courier was at once sent to the cardinal de 
Prato, at Perouse, and on the next day, the 
latter presented himself at the conclave, to 
proclaim Got sovereign pontiff. The Guelphs 
immediately thundered forth a Te Deum, in 
celebration of the victory they had gained, 
believing that they had elevated to the throne 
of the apostle the most bitter foe of the king 
of France. 

Bertrand de Got was bom at Yillandrean, 
in the diocese of Bordeaux, of an old family. 
His father was a knight, and his uncle a bishop 
of Agen. Destined from his earliest infancy 
to the church, he had studied the canon law, 
and acquired a profound knowledge of the 
texts ot the sacred writings. Boniface the 
Eighth, who preferred knaves and immoral 
men to virtuous priests, having regarded him 
as worthy of his protection, he had been ele- 
vated first to the see of Cominges, and then 
to the archbishopric of Bordeaux. As soon 
as he received the decree of his election to 
the papacy, he left his diocese, traversed in 
triumph through the cities of the south of 
France, and went to Montpelier, to receive 
the oath of liege homage from James of 
Arragon, who placed his kingdom of Sardinia 
and Corsica under the protection of the Holy 
See. He then went to Lyons to be consecrated, 
and sent orders to the cardinals to cross the 
mountains to assist at his coronation. He also 
wrote to the kings of France and England, 
and several other princes, inviting their pre- 
sence to add to the splendour of this imposing 
ceremonial. Mathew Rosse des Ursini, dean 
of the sacred college, on receiving the im- 
perious orders of the new pontiff, said to the 
cardinal de Prato, “ Your ruse has delivered 
us into the hands of ^ Gascon, and you will 
be the cause of our abandoning for a long time 
our magnificent palaces.” 


In conformity, however, with the instruc- 
tions of the pone, the cardinals went to Lyons, 
and proceeded to the consecration ; the cere- 
monies took place in the church of St. Just, 
on the 14th of November, 1305, in the pre- 
sence of an immense concourse of bishops, 
archbishops, kings, princes, and lords. Ma- 
thew Rosse then placed the imperial crown 
on his head, and he took the name of Clement 
the Fifth. 

After mass, he returned to his palace, follow- 
ed by cardinals, nobles, and monks, and an im- 
mense escort of people ; the kings of France 
and Arragon led by the bridle a white horse, 
on which the pope, clothed in his pontifical 
ornaments and wearing his tiara, was mount- 
ed. The procession having arrived at the foot 
of the hill on which the church of Saint Just 
is built, the kings yielded their place, by the 
side of Clement, to Charles of Valois and 
Louis d’Evreux, the two brothers of Philip. 
Scarcely had this change been made, when 
a horrible crash was heard ; an old wall, on 
which a scaffolding had been erected, fell on 
the train and drew down in its fall all who 
were on it. The Count de Valois and the 
king of France were badly w ounded ; the 
pontiff himself was thrown from his horse, 
and in the tumult a large diamond of consi- 
derable value w r as stolen from his tiara. His 
brother Gaillard de Got was instantly killed, 
w ith the duke of Brittany and a large number 
of lords and priests. 

Several cardinals, already discontented with 
Clement, took occasion of this accident to pro- 
claim openly their intention of returning to 
Italy ; but the pope promptly informed them, 
that he knew how to constrain them to obey 
his will, and to inhabit the city in which he 
pleased to dwell. 

Some days afterwards, Clement celebrated 
his first pontifical mass, and gave a grand en- 
tertainment to all his court. As we might sup- 
pose, the most delicious meats and wdnes of 
France were lavished at it, so that towards 
the end of the banquet, their heads being ex- 
hilirated, they laid aside reserve. An impru- 
dent word brought on a quarrel between the 
cardinals and the holy father; from words 
they came to blows, daggers leaped from their 
sheaths, and one of the brothers of the pope 
w’as slain before his eyes. Clement, who had 
so unfortunately lost two of his brothers, per- 
ceived the necessity of reinforcing his party, 
and created ten French cardinals. He then 
took off the bulls lanched by Boniface the 
Eighth against the Colonna, and restored the 
cardinalate to James and Peter, with power to 
reach all the dignities of the church, even that 
of sovereign pontiff. 

During his sojourn at Lyons, the pontiff, 
though much grieved by the death of his bro- 
thers, did not forget the interests of his see. 
He extorted enormous sums from the bishops 
and abbots of France who came to his court, 
and when he perceived that a fear of being 
mulcted prevented the clergy from visiting 
him, he determined to make a tour through 
the dioceses; he passed through a great num- 
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ber of cities, and everywhere carried off trea- templars, obeyed the injunctions of the holy 
sores from the churches and monasteries ; it father ; but Foulques de ViUaret, the grand 
is related that it took five whole days to carry master of the hospitallers, occupied with the 
away from the rich abbey of Cluny, the gold siege of Rhodes, could not quit his army, 
and silver that he found in the cellars of the ana thus postponed the ruin of his order. The 
monks. He compelled Giles, the archbishop unfortunate Molay sailed for France, and 
of Bourges, to pay so large a fine for not having delivered himself up to his enemies. The 
visited mm, that the unfortunate prelate was pope and Philip had agreed that the knights 
compelled ever after to live on alms. Not of the temple should be arrested at the 6ame 
content with his own extortions, on his return time, in the different Christian kingdoms, and 
to Bordeaux, he sent three legates, Gentil de that they should be handed over to the in- 
Montésiore, Nicholas de Fréauville, and Tho- quisitors as suspected of heresy ; that their 
mas de Jorz, to squeeze the lower clergy of property should be seized in the name of the 
the Gallic church. They imposed such onerous church, and that they should be put to death 
contributions on the priests, and exacted the upon the scaffold, after having been put to the 
payment so rigorously, that the latter, in their torture to make tnem avow imaginary crimes, 
despair, complained to the monarch. The execution of this frightful plot was not 

Philip instructed Milon de Noyers, the mar- deferred j the poçe informed the Kings of Ar- 
shal of France, to complain to the holy father ragon, Castile, and Portugal, of his determina- 
against his extortioners, and to obtain their tion to annihilate the templars, and, on the 
recall. But this embassy, instead of arresting appointed day, they were all arrested and 
the evil ; increased it. The pope, fearing lest plunged into the dungeons of the inquisition, 
energetic measures would be taken to shackle The iniquity of the judges was such, that 
his financiering expedition, urged the receipt they pardoned a murderer named Squin de 
of the money, and ordered his legates to in- Florian, who had been confined with a knight, 
crease their severity and set all ecclesiastic because he deposed that his companion haa 
dignities up at auction. He also resolved to revealed to him the crimes and impurities 
use the tribunals of the inquisition, with which which were committed at the reception of 
Blanche of Castile and St. Louis had endowed templars. Squin de Florian, the robber and 
France, so as to avail himself of the decrees assassin, was received at a public audience 
of the fourth council of the Lateral^ which by the Kmg and pope, laden with presents, 
provided that the property of heretics and and glorified for his religious zeal. After 
their accomplices belonged to the Holy See, such an encouragement to informers, thou- 
without the children or relatives of the con- sands of them arose on all sides, and the duty 
demned being able to claim the least part, of the inquisitors became easier. They were 
As Philip alone could offer any serious oppo- also sufficiently encouraged by Philip and 
sition, he determined to associate him with Clement, who presided over an auto de fe. 
him in its benefits, and offered to divide with In Italy, Germany, Spain, and especially 
him the immense wealth of the templars and France, a prodigious number of scaffolds 
hospitallers, whom he proposed to attack as were erected, which consumed the unfortu- 
heretics. nate victims of the cupidity of a pope and a 

This infernal project, sprung from the brain king, 
of a pope, was worthy of a King. Clement These bloody executions having terminated, 
the Fifth and Philip the Fourth soon agreed the two execrable tyrants divided between 
upon the execution of it. The holy father themselves the riches of the templars. Philip 
addressed a letter to the prince on the sub- kept the land, and Clement took all the oraa- 
ject, and gave him a rendezvous at Poictiers, ments of gokl and silver, and the coined mo- 
where he remained almost a year, confined ney, whicn enabled him to reward the in- 
to his bed by a grievous malady, produced by famous panderings of his nephew and the 
his debaucheries with his minions, and the Countess de Foix. 

beautiful Countess de Foix, his mistress. This The king of France, though well satisfied 
time of inaction was not, however, entirely with the holy father, had not forgotten the 
lost to the pope, for after his interview with oath which the cardinal Got had taken to 
the king he was enabled to meditate at his him at St. Jean de Angely, to grant him a 
leisure upon the most ready method of exter- decree of infamy against the deceased pope, 
minating the templars and hospitallers. Boniface the Eighth, and demanded the exe- 

Clement adopted the following ruse : — he cution of his promise. This resolution of the 
first caused a new crusade to be preached in prince, which threatened the whole pontifical 
Europe and even in Syria ; he then sent the edifice, filled the court of Avignon with alarm ; 
following letter to Palestine, to the grand mas- but the cardinal de Prato, wbom we have 
tore of the templars and hospitallers : — “ We seen so fertile in expedients, promised the 
inform you, my brethren, that we have been pope, if he would give him a thousand ounces 
urgently solicited by the kings of Arragon and of gold, to free him from his embarrassment ; 
Cyprus for aid for tne Holy Land. We order the offer was accepted, and he gave the fol- 
you to come to France as secretly as possible, lowing counsel. “Write to the king, most 
to deliberate with us. You will also be care- holy father, that the majority of the sacred 
ful to bring with you large sums to equip a college is opposed to the condemnation of 
numerous army.” Boniface, ana that to obtain it you will be 

Jacques de Molay, grand master of the obliged to convene a general council. As the 
Vol. IL F 4* 
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prince wishes to give great publicity to this ' of Boniface the Eighth. He sent a format 
act, he will consent, and you shall fix the ] order to the holy father, to render at once a 
place of meeting at Vienne in Dauphiny, a sentence which should declare Boniface and 
neutral country, and one suitable for the pre- all his partizans infamous. Clement, urged 
lates of France, Germany, England, Italy, and strongly by the embassadors of the king, 
Languedoc. The . king will agree, and you pledged himself to obey* and even corn- 
will thus be out of his kingdom, when it will menced the process, by causing to be burned 
be easy for you to make such a decision, as publicly in Avignon the false acts which had 
shall be most favourable to the interests of been fabricated by some of the friends of the 
the Holy See.” dead pope in his defence. But these prelimi- 

Clement followed his advice, and convened naries of condemnation were soon stopped 
a council at Vienna, under pretext of passing by the cardinals, who introduced soldiers into 
the most readily on the demand of Philip, the city, and threatened Clement to carry him 
The latter, a dupe of the trick, and believing off by force and conduct him to Rome^ if he 
the pope in his interests, loaded himself with persisted in pursuing the memory of his pre- 
presents, and came in person to visit him at the decessor. This manifestation oi hostility by 
city of Avignon, his residence, bringing with the clergy, which was a new trick of the 
him his brother, Charles of Valois, the princi- holy father’s, was represented to. the French 
pal lords of his court, and his most skilful embassadors as a very grave event, which 
counsellors to consult with Clement on the might determine the translation of the Holy 
clause, which he had reserved to inform him See to Italy, if the king persisted in his reso- 
of at a suitable time : this clause was no other lution of causing the memory of Boniface to 
than the elevation of his brother to the throne be condemned. 

of Germany, become vacant by the death of This affair was so skilfully conducted, that 
Albert the First. The pontiff, surprised at Philip desisted from his pursuit, remitting to 
this demand, at once sent a courier with Clement the charge of finishing the judgment 
speed to the German electors, to apprise them of his predecessor as he found suitable. The 
of the plans of the court of France, urging holy father then published a bull, in which 
them to proclaim, immediately, Henry of Lux- he revoked the suspensions of the privileges, 
emburg as emperor of Germany, which was the censures, excommunications, inteidicts, 
done to the great disappointment of the depositions, and, generally, all that had been 
king. This precipitate election gave Philip done, or ordered, by Boniface the Eighth 
some suspicions, but the pope swore on the against France, King Philip, the princes, his 
host that he knew nothing of it until it had sons and brothers, against the barons, pre- 
happened, and the prince was imposed on by lates, and other lords of the kingdom, on 
his hypocrisy. account of their denunciations, appeals, de- 

Since the emperors had been constrained mands for a general council, outrages, blas- 
to abandon Italy to the Holy See, the provinces phemies, invasions, robberies, or pillage of 
of that magnificent country had been plunged the treasures of the church, and, finally, for 
into the most frightful disorders ; the greater all that concerned the quarrels of Boniface 
part of the cities, crushed by petty tyrants, with the king and his adherents. He abolished 
were the theatres of bloody divisions, in all taint of calumny, all note of infamy against 
which the two parties Guelphs and Ghibe- the name or reputation of those who had sus- 
fines, disputed by turns for the supreme power • tained the party of the king in this affair, and 
thus, every where were seen the banished he caused the originals of the sentences pro- 
and discontented, awaiting the hour of ven- nounced by the court of Rome against Philip 
geance ; a powerful hand was alone capable of to be tom from the register of the church ana 
affording a remedy for so many evils. This publicly burned. 

mission should have belonged to the pope. The bishops, however, were still preparing 
and Clement the Fifth was strong enough, ana to come to the general council ot Vienna, 
rich enough, to levy armies and re-establish which the pope feigned to desire most ar- 
order in the provinces of Italy; but he pre- dently, in oraer to make some reforms among 
ferred to the good of the people the efferai- the clergy, of which the church stood in great 
nate life which he led among his concubines need; for bishop William Durandi, in speaking 
and minions, in his splendid palace at Avig- of the court of Avignon, called it the retreat 
non. Being thus unwilling to interrupt the of dragons, the place ot resort of satyrs, and 
course of his festivals and orgies, he content- the kingdom of demons, 
ed himself with lanching some powerless bulls It w as soon discovered, that Clement was 

against the tyrants and the factions. incapable of forming so good a plan, and that 

Philip, who had not abandoned his plan of the true and sole end of his holiness in as- 
reducing beneath his sway the countries be- sembling the synod was to extort money from 
yond the Alps, evinced great irritation with the bishops and other ecclesiastics. When 
the pontifical court, for the indifference it they had assembled, his first employment was 
affected for the fate of Italy, and for the de- to impose an annual rent of a quarter of their 
ception put upon him ? in regard to the crown revenues ; he then proposed to them to exa- 
of Germany. As he did not, however, suspect mine the conduct of Boniface the Eighth ; 
the pope of having participated in this last but when he saw that the fathers of the coun- 
treason, his wrath was turned against those cil, with the exception of the cardinals, were 
cardinals who had been the intimate friends disposed to condemn the memory of that 
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pope, he immediately suspended their deli- 
berations, and presented a decree which de- 
clared Boniface to have been a good Catholic 
and lawful pastor. This strange decision 
surprised the prelates ; no one, however, dared 
to express an opinion contrary to that of the 
pontiff and Benedict Gaëtan. The assassin of 
the virtuous Celestin came forth victorious 
from this test, and his memory was glorified 
by this assembly of cowardly and' pusillani- 
mous priests. The decision of the council, 
though covering the perfidy of Clement, did 
not, however, entirely assure him against the 
wrath of the king of France, and he hastened 
to send to him four doctors to justify his con- 
duct, and to represent to him that the Roman 
church could not condemn one of its chiefs 


without dishonouring itself. 

This demonstrated to the prince with so 
much skiff how impolitic it was to force one 
pope to proclaim the infamy of another, and to 
publish to the nations, that the priests who 
governed them were impure, greedy, des- 
potic. and cruel men, who played on the 
credulity or weakness of the people to live 
at their expense in luxury, sloth, and de- 
bauchery, that Philip suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and approved of the conduct of 
the pontiff ; he only demanded, that in order 
to stop the applications of the states-general, 
some expedient should be hit on, to justify 
the innocence of Boniface. This was easy : 
on the next day the holy father sent to the 
court of the king two Catalan knights, who 
demanded a combat with any two of the most 
valiant of the French nobility who declared 
themselves the enemies of the deceased pope. 
At this period of barbarity, such a proceeding 
was sufficient to convince the people of the 
innocence of the accused; no one appeared 
to take up the gauntlet of the champions, and 
the thing was at an end. 

Clement was then occupied with the Be- 
gan! s and Béguins, admirers and followers 
of Pierre Jean de Olive, as well as with the 
Dulcinists and Fratricelli, who refused to re- 
cognise the authority of the Holy See; he 
confiscated their property to his own profit, 
and handed over the unfortunate to the terri- 
ble justice of the inquisition. Such were the 
results of the council of Vienna. 

The reforms among the clergy which the 
pope announced he intended to bring about, 
one contained in this insignificant decree : — 
u The clergy are prohibited from pursuing the 
occupations of butchers or tavern keepers ; 
from appearing in public with striped garments 
or party coloured ones; from weanng short 
cloaks, and hose, slashed with red or green . 77 

In the final session it was solemnly an- 
nounced, that Henry the Seventh, the king of 
the Romans, Philip the Handsome and his 
oldest son, and also Edward of England, had 
promised to go to the Holy Land ; he conse- 
quently asked, and obtained permission from 
the fathers, to decree a new crusade, “ and 
without loss of time , 77 says Pasquier, u pope 
Clement caused it to be preached in France, 
by a cardinal, who was profoundly versed in 


the art of deceiving men ; and under the ap- 
pearance of charity, knew how to extort their 
uttermost farthing from the faithful poor. — 
For a penny, he granted indulgences for a 
year ; for a double or triple sum the indul- 
gences were increased in a like proportion, 
and those who gave money enough to equip 
a man at arms, plenary indulgences, and the 
power of delivering any souls they cnose from 
purgatory ! ! Other emissaries traversed dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe, and levied enor- 
mous sums upon the people, which were em- 
ployed in paying for the compliances of the 
minions and mistresses of the pope . 77 

Shortly after the termination ot the council, 
Henry tne Seventh promised the pope to in- 
vade Italy, to reduce it beneath the yoke of 
the Holy See. When his preparations were 
completed, he renewed on tne Bible, and the 
consecrated host, his oath to defend the Catho- 
lic faith, exterminate heretics, and combat for 
the rights of the Roman churcn. He confirmed 
the old privileges and donations which it 
had received from Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Henry, Otho, Frederick, and other emperors 
of Germany. The pope, on his side, promised 
solemnly to crown him when he should be 
the master of the holy city. 

Although the prince was thus assisted by 
the protection of the pope, he was none the 
less compelled to combat the Genoese, Flor- 
entines, Milanese, and other people of Italy, 
and to fight several battles to make a road to 
Rome. This invasion of the German troops 
in the name of the holy father, instead of ap- 
peasing the troubles, exasperated their minds : 
and Clement the Fifth fearing the effect ot 
the hatred he had excited, was afraid to enter 
Italy ; he commissioned five cardinals to pro- 
ceed in his place to the coronation of the 
emperor, and sent a bull in which all the 
pontifical audacity was exhibited to the light 
of day. “ Know, prince, he wrote, that Jesus 
Christ, the King of kings, having given to his 
church all the kingdoms upon earth ; emperors 
and kings should serve, on their knees, us, who 
are the representatives and vicars of God ! 77 

Henry the Seventh, master of Rome, had 
daily engagements with the troops, which 
Robert, king of Naples had sent to the aid of 
the city : and notwithstanding his desire to be 
crowned in the church of St. Peter, he was 
compelled to abandon the hope of driving the 
Neopolitans, who had fortified it, out of it. — 
The consecration took place in St. John’s of 
the Lateran ; the cardinals in accordance with 
their instructions, demanded an oath of obe- 
dience and fidelity from the prince, which was 
refused. Henry then discovering that he, if 
he wished to strengthen his authority, he must 
abandon the party of the pope, which was 
unpopular in Italy, left Rome and went to 
Tuscany, to fight the Guelphs. 

This impudent manifestation was fatal to 
the emperor. The implacable Clement, disap- 
pointed in his hope of reconquering the Penin- 
sula by his aid, resolved to be avenged ; and 
two months afterwards he died at the monas- 
tery of Bonconvento, near Florence, poisoned 
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by a Dominican monk, named Bernard de 
Montpulcien, one of the familiars of the inqui- 
sition, who had mixed poison with the blood 
of the Lord, when presenting the communion 
to him. A general cry of indignation arose 
against the monks of the order of Saint Domi- 
nick, and the people every where demanded 
the expulsion of these hideous bravos of the 
court of Avignon. The pope, to arrest this 
explosion of hatred, apologised publicly for 
the Dominicans, affirmed on the consecrated 
host that the prince had died a natural death, 
and handed over to the inquisition the physi- 
cians who maintained that they found traces 
of poison in his bowels. No one dared now 
to speak, and it was well and duly proved 
that Henry the Seventh died by the order of 
God, who punished him for having refused to 
take an oath of fidelity to the Holy See. 

In the beginning of the following year, 
Clement anathematised the inhabitants oi 


Modena, Bologna, and Mantua, for having at- 
tacked Raymond, marquis of Ancona, and his 
nephew, and pillaged the treasures of the 
church, which these two lords were carry- 
ing into France. This loss of money annoyed 
the holy father very much, who, to divert his 
chagrin, retired to Montil, with the Countess 
de Foix and all his minions. These passed 
scenes of debauchery so horribly depraved, 
that it is impossible to reoite them ; we wUl 
only say, that Clement, already old and worn 
out, was attacked by a singular malady, which 
his physicians declared it would be impossible 
to cure, unless he breathed his native air. — 
But God had at last marked the term of this 
criminal existence. Whilst the pontiff was 
being transported to Bordeaux, me malady 
increased ; they were obliged to stop his litter 
at Roquemare, on the Rhone, in the diocese 
of Nismes, where Clement died on the 20th 
of April, 1314. 


VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 

[A. D. 1314.] 

Division of the treasures of the church between the mistresses and minions of Clement the Fifth 
— The cardinals assemble in conclave — The city of Carpentras pillaged and burned by thé 
priests of the court of Clement — The cardinals separate without naming a.pope — Interregnum 
of two years— Origin of the sect of the Lollards — Singidar expedient employed by Philip, 
count of Poic tiers, to oblige the cardinals to form a new conclave — After a forced abstinence 
of forty days they proclaim the bishop of Porto sovereign pontiff. 


As soon as Clement the Fifth had closed 
his eyes, his treasures were pillaged. The 
cardinals seized on enormous sums of coined 
money. Bernard, count de Lomagne, nephew 
and minion of the dead pope, carried off 
chalices and ornaments worth more than a 
hundred thousand florins. The Countess de 
Foix stole, as her share, all the jewels of the 
holy father. And there were no minions nor 
mistresses of the cardinals who were not en- 
riched by the spoils of the sovereign pontiff. 
Jean Villani says, that in the midst of this dis- 
order, in which every one was so desirous of 
pillage, they only left an old travelling mantle 
to cover the dead body of Clement, and that 
was in part consumed by a candle falling on 
the bed where it lay. 

When there was nothing more left in the 
treasury of the church, the cardinals, twenty- 
three in number, went to Carpentras, and 
shut themselves up in the episcopal palace, 
to proceed to the election of a new pope. 
Scarcely had they done so ; when a dreadful 
tumult broke out in the city ; the priests of 
the court of Clement, and the domestics of 
the cardinals who had not formed a part of 
the cortège of the pope, and who consequently 
had not had part of the plunder, arrived at 
Carpentras, furious at having been deprived 
of such rich booty. As they knew the im- 
possibility of their masters opposing their de- 
signs, they traversed the streets with lighted 


torches, and set fire to the houses that they 
might more easily rob the inhabitants in the 
general alarm. Fortunately, these soon gained 
the ascendancy, and laid strong hands on the 
stranger priests. In consequence of this out- 
break, a panic seized the cardinals; they left 
Carpentras furtively, to escape the popular 
vengeance, and retired to their magnificent 
palaces at Avignon, or to their country houses, 
without caring otherwise for Christianity 
than to spend with their mistresses the money 
which the faithful had given to Clement the 
Fifth, and which they had divided among 
themselves. 

Two whole years passed in this way, and 
the Christian world 'was surrendered to the 
most deplorable anarchy. The priests robbed 
the people with impunity, and the inquisitors 
decimated the population or embittered them- 
selves against the poor heretics, called Lol- 
lards, whose principal seat was the small city 
of Crems in Bohemia. The Lollards chiefly 
professed the opinions of the Fratricelli ; they 
maintained that Lucifer and the rebellious 
angels had been driven from heaven because 
they had demanded liberty and equality in 
the celestial kingdom, but that the time would 
come in which the archangel Saint Michael 
and his cohort, who had combatted against 
them, in support of tyranny, would be eter- 
nally condemned, as well as those men who 
imitated their cowardice in obeying kings. 
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They tamed the ceremonies of the church* 
into derision. If baptism is a sacrament, said 
they ? every time one bathes he receives a new 
baptism, and the bathers are transformed into 
priests. The ordination of ecclesiastics ap- 
peared to them to be useless, the dedication 
of temples ridiculous, and the blessing of ceme- 
teries a sacrilegious mummery. Finally, from 
paradox to paradox, they came to the con- 
clusion that the consecrated host was a 
morsel of dry bread, and the sacrifice of the 
mass a divine farce. They, further, observed 
neither fasting nor abstinence; ate of the 
same food on holy Thursday as on other days, 
and laboured on Easter day. At this time, 
all these great crimes would scarcely draw a 
slight punishment on the seminarist who was 
guilty of them ; but they excited in the high- 
est degree the holv wrath of the inquisitors 
of that period, ana more than eight thousand 
of these unfortunates were pitilessly tor- 
tured and burned in the name of a God of 
mercv. 

Whilst the scaffolds were consuming these 
unfortunate victims of the avarice or fanati- 
cism of the priests, the sacred college still 
remained divided. Philip the Handsome, as 
well as his son, Louis the Headstrong, nad 
died during the vacancy of the Holy See ; this 
last king bad, however, instructed his brother 


Philip to reassemble the conclave, and put an 
end to the interregnum. For this purpose, 
that prince went to the city of Lyons, from 
whence. he wrote to the cardinals to come to 
him secretly, promising the tiara to each of 
them. On the appointed day they all arrived, 
mysteriously, in tne city, and went to the mo- 
nastery of Preaching Brothers, where Philip 
was. As soon as they appeared at the con- 
vent, they were arrested and confined in a 
large hall. Philip then informed them that 
he should keep them prisoners until they had 
named a pontiff, declaring that he would exe- 
cute the constitution of Gregory with the 
greatest vigour. The cardinals submitted 
courageously to the frugal diet of bread and 
water, hoping that the death of the king would 
effect a favourable change in their position ; 
Philip being obliged to go to Paris as curator 
of the queen, who was then enceinte. But 
they vrere deceived in their hopes ; as the 
severity towards them w*as increased, by di- 
minishing daily their rations of bread and 
water. At last, after a forced fast of forty days, 
they determined to commission the cardinal, 
James d’Ossa, to choose the worthiest among 
them as sovereign pontiff. The proud pre- 
late placed the tiara on his own head and pro- 
claimed himself pope, by the name of John 
the Twenty-second. 


JOHN THE TWENTY-SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 

FIRST POPE. 

[A. D. 1316.] ~ 4 J j 

Singular history of James c VOssa, the son of a hosier of Cahors — His different offices before 
reaching the pontificate — Bad faith of the holy father — His entrée into Avignon — He begs 
money from the Christian princes — His persecutions against those monks who refuse to divide 
the spoils of the people with him — His disputes with the Fratricelli — Affairs of Germany — 

The holy father persecutes the leamed ) ana hands them over to the tribunals of the inquisition 
— Wars in Italy; the Guelphs and Ghibelines — New persecution against the Fratricellists — 

Louis, of Bavaria, lanches an edict against the pope — Divisions at Rome — The citizens sum- 
mon the holy father to leave Avignon and return to Italy — Louis, of Bavaria , causes the pope 
to be excommunicated by an assemblage of bishops — John fulminates a bull of anathema against 
the emperor — Efforts of the Guelphs on Rome — They are driven from the holy city — Louis 
of Bavaria enters Rome — He accuses the pope , and declares him dispossessed of the pontifical 
crowh. 


James of Ossa was seventy years old when 
he mounted the Holy See, or rather when he 
soiled the chair of St. Peter. His father, who is 
said to have been a poor travelling hosier of 
Cahors, had tlisembarrassed himself of him. 
by placing him as a scallion in the household 
of tne metropolitan of Arles, the chancellor of 
Charles the Lame, king of Naples and count of 
Provence. His sallies of wit advanced the little 
James from the kitchen to the anti-chamber, 
and the archbishop having had the curiosity 
one day to interrogate him, was astonished at 
the intelligence of his young valet, and de- 
termined to give him skilful masters, under 
whom he made rapid progress in all the 


sciences, and especially in the canon law. 
His protector made him take orders at the close 
of his studies, and obtained for him the bish- 
opric of Frejus. After the death of the arch- 
bishop of Arles, King Robert conferred on him 
the appointment of chancellor, and admitted 
him to his counsels. James discharged his 
functions about the prince with propriety, who, 
in return for his zeal, caused him to be eleva- 
ted to the cardinalate by Clement the Fifth. 

His character changed at once on his reach- 
ing the pontificate, as if contact with the tiara 
was enough to transform a holy cardinal 
into a tiger with a human face. He became 
prouder, more deceitful, and greedier than his 
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predecessors; he was not content with the 
ordinary revenues of the church, and with the 
enormous sums the inquisitors paid him as 
his share of the confiscations, but ne increased 
them by speculating in human corruption, and 
publicly sold absolution for parricide, murder, 
robbery, incest, adultery, sodomy and besti- 
ality ; he himself reduced to writing this tax 
of the apostolic chancery, that Pactolus which 
flowed over all the vices of humanity-^-changed 
into livres tournois or handsome golden pen- 
nies — and which rolled into the pontifical trea- 
sury, the true ocean in which the wealth of 
nations was engulphed. It wa$ he also who 
first added a thira crown to the tiara, as a 
symbol of the triple power of the popes over 
heaven, earth, and hell, and which they have 
made the emblem of their pride, their avarice, 
and their lubricity. 

As soon as the nomination of John the 
Twenty-second was known at the court of 
France, the regent sent several lords to him 
to request him to defer the ceremony of his 
consecration until his arrival ; but the pope, 
impatient of exercising the sovereign autho- 
rity, refused to yield to this desire, and was 
crowned at Lyons on the 21st of September, 
1316, without waitinguntil the sacred college 
had promulgated the decree of his election. 
In order to accelerate the preparations for his 
enthronement, he had even promised the car- 
dinal Napoleon des Ursini to establish the 
residence of the pontifical court at Rome, and 
had' sworn, upon the sacred host, to mount 
neither horse nor mule until he had fulfilled 
his promise. 

As the holy father had no intention of leav- 
ing France, and particularly Avignon, that 
city of pleasure in which the popes proudly 
exhibited the splendours of their sovereign 
fcourt, and as he was unwilling to break openly 
the oath which he had taken with so mucn 
solemnity, he made the journey from Lyons 
to Avignon, on a boat covered with magnifi- 
cent tapestry, and on disembarking used an 
ass, on which to make his entrance into the 
palace of the pontiffs. It is true he had 
not perjured himself, since he had mounted 
neither horse nor mule, but the subterfuge 
was not approved of by all the cardinals and 
the Italians ; and among others, Napoleon des 
Ursini immediately left the pontifical court, 
and refused to commune with the holy father. 
John revenged himself for their contempt, by 
making a promotion of eight French cardinals, 
and by creating new bishoprics, of which not 
one was given to ultramontane prelates. The 
full complement of his court being thus made 
out, he was engaged in devising the means of 
maintaining its pomp, and he wrote to the 
sovereigns of Europe, claiming from them 
Peter’s pence. His first letters were humble 
and submissive ; they produced little effect ; 
he wrote others proud and menacing, which 
caused the wealtn of the people to flow into 
his coffers. 

Whilst John was thus occupied in repairing 
the losses which the Holy See had sustained 
by the pillage of the treasures of Clement the 


Fifth, the queen of France gave birth to a son, 
who was called John, and who died eight 
days after his birth. Was a child ever an 
obstacle to the ambition of a regent? His 
death, which happened so fortunately for the 
uncle of the young king, placed the crown on 
the head of Philip, count of Poictiers. 

The new sovereign having neglected to 
send presents to the court of Avignon, the 
pope wrote to him to ask for them ; he ad- 
dressed, at the same time, other reproaches 
on different matters to him. u We are inform- 
ed, prince,” he said, u that during divine ser- 
vice, you entertain yourself with the lords 
around you, and that you frequently discourse 
on affairs of state or pleasures, which divert 
the attention of the faithful, who ought to lis- 
ten to the prayers which the priests address 
to God for your safety and that of your peo- 
ple; we hope that you will correct this im- 
pious habit. You should avoid impassioned 
and rude gestures, which render, your long 
person so ungraceful, and renounce wearing 
the royal mantle of your ancestors, which is 
much too short for you. We desire you also 
to put an end to divers abuses which are prac- 
tised in your capital, for instance, of cutting 
the beard and hair on Sunday — a capital sin 
which the church prohibits, and for which we 
give absolution only on the payment of a 
large fine. We also prohibit vour university 
of Paris from occupying itself with philoso- 
pnical questions, and especially must it avoid 
dissertations on the errors of the monk Roger 
Bacon, of Albert the Great, of Raymond Lulle, 
and of all the alchymists or physicians. We 
are unwilling, also, that they snould discuss the 
doctrines of John Scot, of Dante Alighieri, of 
Arnold of Villeneuve, and other teachers who 
have endeavoured to destroy the sacred edi- 
fice of the Roman theocracy.” 

John was then employed in confiscating, 
under pretext of heresies, the wealth of citi- 
zens, and even of monasteries or prelates, 
whose riches excited his avidity; unfortu- 
nately, these lucrative operations were inter- 
rupted by a schism which broke out among 
the Minor Brothers. One party had taken the 
denomination of Spiritual, and had chosen a 
superior for themselves; the other called them- 
selves brothers of Common Observance, and 
obeyed Michael de Cesêne, the seventeenth 
general of the order. The latter infortned the 
pontiff of the conduct of the Spiritual, and be- 
sought him to admonish them to return to 
their obedience. John, who understood well 
that it was important for the Holy See to 
maintain unity among these monks, from 
which the inquisitors were recruited, ordered 
the Spirituals to return under the authority 
of their superiors, and on their refusal to do 
so, he caused them to be arrested and sent 
to the scaffold as heretics. 

He pursued, with an equal fury, the sect of 
the Fratricellists, or Poor Brothers, who had 
spread themselves through Italy, Sicily, Pro- 
vence, Narbonne, Toulouse, and several other 
provinces. These monks wore a particular 
dress, held conventicles, chose themselves as 
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ministers or custodians, built temples, founded 
communities, and begged, along with the 
Minor and Preaching Brothers, but without 
paying, like these last, rents to the Holy See. 
They had thus amassed great wealth, which 
destroyed them. The greedy pontiff, covet- 
ing their wealth, lancheS a bull of anathema 
against them. In vain did the Franciscans 
protest their orthodoxy, and offer to prove that 
they followed the rule of Saint Francis, in ac- 
cordance with a charter granted them by Pope 
Celestin, who freed them from all obedience 
towards the general of the provincials of that 
order. All their protests were useless; the 
holy father even went further, and under the 
pretext that Boniface the Eighth had annulled 
the acts of Celestin the Fifth, he condemned 
the Fratricellists as heretics, confiscated their 
property, and handed their persons Over to 
the inquisitors. 

Public clamour, however, was raised at this 
new crime, and tne pope was openly accused 
of sacrificing to his detestable avarice those 
unfortunate men, who refused to despoil them- 
selves of their wealth for him. John, to jus- 
tify his criminal conduct, joined calumny to 
cruelty. He published a new bull against the 
Fratricellists, accusing them of teaching that 
there were in the church two parties, the one 
carnal, plunged in luxury, and soiled with 
every crime, over which the pope and his 
prelates presided; the other chaste, frugal, 
charitable, to which belonged true Christians, 
the enemies of the Holy See. “ Thus,” added 
the pontiff, “is it not just that these abominable 
sectarians, who combat the holiness of our 
power, should be surrendered to the tribunals 
of the inquisition to be burned alive without 
pity?” 

Ever since the assassination of the empe- 
ror Henry the Seventh, Germany and Italy 
continued to be the theatre of frightful dis- 
orders. Two competitors, Louis of Bavaria 
and his cousin Frederick of Austria, disputed 
the throne of Germany, and inundated the 
provinces with the blood of the people, who 
were senseless enough to sustain the quarrels 
of kings. After two years of cruel wars and 
terrible battles, Louis took his competitor pri- 
soner, and compelled him to renounce all pre- 
tensions to the imperial crown, as the price of 
his liberty. In the midst of these divisions, 
the pope, faithful to the crooked policy of the 
Holy See, had been unwilling to declare for 
either of the two rivals, in order to profit by 
their discords, to re-establish his authority in 
Italy. But when Louis of Bavaria, by his 
victory, had put an end to the bloody strife 
which was desolating this unfortunate country, 
John, forced to abandon his sacrilegious hopes, 
lanehed a bull of excommunication against 
the prince, set aside the officers and vicars 
whom he had appointed, declared the throne 
▼acant, and adjudged to himself the govern- 
ment of the empire. 

In order to show that he had a right to dis- 
pose of the imperial crown, he gave the post 
of vicar of the kingdom to king Robert, and 
cited the two competitors, Louis of Bavaria, 
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and the duke of Austria, to appear before him. 
He then looked around for a candidate who 
would agree to give him a suitable price for 
the crown. Louis did not remain inactive; 
He put into play with the electors, all the re- 
sources of policy to induce them to ratify his 
usurpation. His commissioners traversed Italy, 
and strengthened his party by detaching the 
most important cities from the cause of the 
pope. To counterbalance the success of his 
enemy, John attempted to render him odious, 
by accusing him of having attempted his life; 
and he was careful to render this calumnious 
imputation public, by addressing a bull to the 
bishop of Frejus, whom he commissioned to 
hunt out this pretended attempt. 

The following is this singular piece : — “We 
have been informed, my lord bishop,” wrote 
the holy father, “ that Jean Damant, a physi- 
cian, Jean de Limoges, Jacques, surnamed the 
Brabancin, and some others, apply themselves 
with condemnable perseverance to magical 
arts; that they frequently make use of mirrors 
made under certain constellations and en- 
chanted figures; that they place themselves 
in cabalistic circles, and force the spirit of 
darkness to appear in their presence; that 
they can put men to death by the violence of 
their enchantments; that they confine demons 
in long-necked glass bottles, and torment them 
with fire, to cause them to reveal the past, 
the present, and the future ; that they affirm 
that, by mere words, they can abridge or pro- 
long the duration of existence; and, finally, 
that they have conspired against us at the in- 
stigation of Louis of Bavaria, to wrest from 
us our tiara and our life, by all sorts of conju- 
rations and mal-practices. We consequently 
order you to proceed against them as you 
would do in a case of heresy, that is, to hand 
them over to the inquisitors, that the violence 
of torture may draw from them an avowal of 
their crime.” 

It is thus that priests and kings have always 
acted ; they call the discoveries of thq learned, 
whether in physics, chemistiy, or astronomy, 
infernal inventions, and bum for heretics those 
who would enlighten the people and bring 
them out of the shades of superstition ; they 
still denominate as discoveries, subversive of 
all social order, the political theories of the 
philosophers of our own times, and plunge 
reformers into dungeons to stifle the seeds of 
the liberty and emancipation of the people. 

Whilst John the Twenty-second was burn- 
ing, indiscriminately, monks, heretics, and 
alchymists, for the greater glory of God, he 
was pursuing with anathemas, princes and 
lords who refused to do homage to him for 
their states or their domains. Mathew de 
Visconti, who had already been censured, was 
placed beneath the ban of the empire, excom- 
municated, declared an obstinate heretic, and 
as such pointed out to the inquisitors to be 
tortured by the cord, water, and fire. But 
these anathçmas, though still dreaded by the 
faithful, produced no effect on enlightened 
minds, so much had their abuse discredited 
them ; thus the holy father, who well knew 
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their want of power and ridiculous cha- 
racter; added a clause; that the possessions 
of the Visconti should be given to the princes 
who should conquer them, hoping thereby 
to excite the cupidity of Henry, the brother 
of the archduke of Austria. 

Mathew Visconti, who was a skilful poli- 
tician, immediately sent an embassy to the 
archduke to represent to him, that by op- 
pressing the Ghibelines, the avowed partirons 
of the emperors, he was acting against his 
own interests, and preparing a triumph for 
Louis of Bavaria ; the mstice of these repre- 
sentations struck the archduke, who prevented 
his brother from taking the part of tne pope. 

John, foiled in his hope of finding an aven- 
ger, tried his last resource, and preached a 
crusade against his enemies. Bands of ad- 
venturers organised at his call, to whom he 
gave, as pay, indulgences and the power to 
commit rape, pillage, and murders, on their 
route. These wretches having united with 
the troops of Robert, king of Naples, an am- 
bitious and fanatical prince, marched against 
the Ghibelines, and gained at first some ad- 
vantages over them. Mathew then took his 
revenge, repulsed the army of the church 
from his domains, and forced them to raise 
the siege of Milan. 

Furious at this new check, the pontiff wrote 
to the ecclesiastics of Italy and Germany, to 
the governors of the cities, to the communes 
as well as the inhabitants of the provinces, 
that, in his capacity of protector of the empire, 
he ordered them to pursue Louis of Bavaria 
to extremities, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, interdict, and confiscation : threatening, 
in case of refusal, to hand them over as here- 
tics to the tribunal of the inquisition. He, 
moreover, cited the emperor a second time to 
Avignon to be judged by the sacred conclave. 
Louis paid no attention to the citation : and on 
the appointed day no one appeared in his 
name ; the pope then lanchea a terrible sen- 
tence against him, and threatened a second 
time to hand him over to the inquisitors, which 
produced no result. 

John suspended for a moment his pursuit 
of the prince, and appeared to avenge himself 
on the Fratricellists lor the insults offered him 
by his powerful enemies. He renewed his 
persecutions of these unfortunates, with more 
bitterness than before. Not only did he de- 
nounce them as disturbers of the public peace, 
but he had even the impudence to calf them 
infamous liars for affirming that Jesus Christ 
and the apostles had not possessed great tem- 
poral wealth. Michael de Cesene, the gene- 
ral of the Minor Brothers, and William Oc- 
cam, a celebrated English monk, were so 
scandalised by this proposition, that they at 
once replied by an energetic protest, calling 
the words of the holy father impious ana 
false, and tendering him to the tribunals of 
the inquisition, to be burned alive as a here- 
tic. John, enraged at the boldness of the 
monks, ordered their bishops to arrest them ; 
but he encountered a formidable opposition, 
precisely where he had expected to nnd pas- 


sive obedience ; the prelates refused to act as 
instruments of the hatred of the pontiff. Still 
further, the doctors Marfilus ot Padua, and 
John ot Ghent, of the sect of the FraticeJ lists, 
the most redoubtable opponents of the papacy, 
went to the emperor, and thus addressed 
him : — 


“Prince, for very many years the throne of 
the church has been occupied by wretches^ 
who arrogate to themselves, in the name ot 
Christ, the right of committing every crime 
with impunity, of despoiling kings ana people 
of their wealth, and of putting to death in 
dreadful tortures those bold men who reject 
their audacious pretensions to infallibility. 
We come to you, prince, in the name of our 
brethren, to entreat you to employ all your 
efforts to destroy this horrible theocratic despo- 
tism, and to overthrow from the pontifical 
chair this disgrace to humanity. Recall to 
your recollection that the priests are the most 
contemptible of men, and that the pope is the 
most infamous, the most abominable oi priests. 
No longer suffer these thieves^ these sodo- 
mites, these assassins, to enchain the nations 
and devour the substance of the laborious peo- 
ple in sloth and debauchery. Act, prince, that 
we may see the termination of this scandal.” 

Louis listened favourably to the two doc- 
tors, and entrusted them to draw up the viru- 
lent manifestos which he lanched against 
John. In one of these writings the holy father 
was accused of a great number of crimes, and 
particularly of that of heresy. As it was very 
difficult for him to disprove the imputations 
of avarice and simony, he endeavoured, at 
least, to prove his orthodoxy, not being willing 
to imitate in this the conduct of Boniface the 
Eighth, who openly gloried in being an athe- 
ist. From propositions which he put forth on 
certain points of the controversy, we mu6t 
conclude that the pontiff was in formal oppo- 
sition to the deceased Nicholas the Third, 
who was thus ranged among heretics. This 
I circumstance, however, is not extraordinary ; 
for it is an admitted principle in the church, 
that popes have full authority to abolish the 
decrees of their predecessors, to condemn 
their memories, and even to inflict punish- 
ments on their dead bodies the privilege of 
infallibility being only for life. 

Marfilus of Padua then composed his cele- 
brated treatise known by the title of the De- 
fender of the Peace ; and John of Ghent pub- 
lished an equally remarkable work upon the 
ecclesiastical power. John the Twenty-second 
dared not to hand over these two works to the 
tribunals of the inquisition, but contented 
himself with condemning the five following 
propositions : “ Jesus paid tribute to the em- 
peror, because temporal goods belong to 
Cæsar.— Christ, when dying, left no visible 
chief to govern his followers; and the lan- 
guage which is attributed to him, 1 Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock will I build my church,* 
is but a sacerdotal trick ; for it is proved that 
St. Peter, during his life, had less authority 
than St.. Paul, and several other disciples of 
Jesus ; thus .he could not have been the vicar 
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of Christ. — The popes having been created 
by princes, the latter have the right to ap- 
point, depose and punish them. — All priests 
nave equal authority, and equal jurisdiction. — 
Ministers of religion, even when assembled 
in council, cannot inflict any punishment on 
their colleagues. . . Thus the pontiff pur- 
sued with his anathemas the doctors of Ger- 
many, who sought to overthrow his rule, and 
at the same time he laboured to excite revolts 
against the authority of the emperor. 

His star was already paling ; at Rome 
Sciarra Colonna had driven away the aristo- 
cracy, and established a council of fifty citi- 
zens, who governed the city. In order, 
however, to maintain his new constitution, 
since he could not yet rely on the aid of the 
priests, he sent embassadors to Avignon, to 
beseech the pope to return to Rome with his 
court, as the decretals and canons ordered 
him ; informing him, if he persisted in pro- 
longing his sojourn in Franco, that the citizens 
would be compelled to choose another pope 
to govern the church. Before such an over- 
ture, which was nothing less than an order 
from Sciarra Colonna, the pope dissembled 
his anger. He replied, that he had the great- 
est desire to go to Italy, but that he could not 
undertake the journey at once, the roads not 
being safe ; but that he would start as soon as 
Rome should be freed from the Ghibelines; 
and that, in the meantime, he appointed king 
Robert senator, and James Sabelli and Ste- 
phen Colonna consuls. He also gave to the 
deputies a proclamation, addressed to the 
citizens exhorting them to live in peace, and 
to assemble their forces to attack the heretic 
Louis of Bavaria. 

This reply was far from satisfying the Ro- 
mans, who desired the return of the pope less 
for his own account than for the profit they 
derived from the residence of the sovereign 
court, which spread among them the gold 
wrested from other people. They then ad- 
dressed the emperor, and besought him to 
choose Rome as his capital, vaunting the po- 
sition of that city, from whence he could, 
they said, pacify the peninsula and put an 
end to the troubles excited by the clergy. 
They were supported in their request by tne 
Ghibelines of Tuscany and Lombardy ; these 
measures determined Louis to make a journey 
to Rome, not to instal himself there, but to be 
consecrated, and make another pope to replace 
the unworthy John the Twenty-second. 

He first went to Trent, where he assembled 
the principal chiefs of the Ghibelines, to confer 
with them on the steps to be taken for the 
pacification of Italy; he then convened the 
prelates, doctors, and nobles of his party in 
an assembly : in their presence he declared 
the pope attainted, and convicted of heresy 
on sixteen articles, and caused him to be ex- 
communicated. Immediately after the termi- 
nation of this diet, he passed the mountains 
and went to Milan, where he received the 
iron crown from the hands of the bishop of 
Arezzo. His interference, however, instead 
of appeasing the troubles, appeared to aug- 
Vol. n. g 


ment them, from the effervescence which the 
two parties manifested. Both Guelphs and 
Ghibelines claimed the sovereignty of the 
cities, and maintained their pretensions by 
arms. The Romans also, who only desired to 
have their city declared the capital of the 
empire, seeing themselves deceived in their 
hope, gradually detached themselves from 
the cause of Louis, and sent secretly a new 
embassy to the pope, to beseech him to come 
among them. John promised the deputies to 
yield to their wishes; and, to gain time, lanched 
a new bull of excommunication ana deposi- 
tion against the emperor; he sent at the same 
time, by them, to the cardinal John des Ur- 
sini, his legate in Tuscany, instructions to go 
with them to render himself absolute master 
of the holy city ; he also enjoined on him the 
sentence of anathema, interdict, and deposi- 
tion against Louis of Bavaria, and to excite 
the ultramontane lords against that prince, 
whilst he himself would influence the Ger- 
man electors to choose another king. 

John des Ursini obeyed, punctually, the 
orders of the holy father ; ne published the 
censures against the emperor, and presented 
himself before Rome with the prince of Morea, 
the brother of Robert of Naples, and a troop 
of Calabrian bandits, who entered the Leo- 
nine city by night and seized on the quarter 
and church of St. Peter. The legate had 
already taken possession of it, in the name of 
the pope, when the Ghibelines arrived ; they 
attacked the church with vigour, and, after a 
combat of three hours, drove away John des 
Ursini and the prince of Morea in disgrace. 
Tranquillity being restored, Louis of Bavaria 
entered Rome, and was received with great 
testimonials of joy, by a large majority of the 
citizens. As the Guelphs had abandoned the 
city, from fear of becoming the victims of the 
popular fary. the prince found no opposition, 
and was crowned in the church of St. Peter, 
by James Albertino, the nephew of the Cardi- 
nal de Prato. After the ceremony he caused 
three edicts to be read from the pulpit of the 
church, by which he pledged himself to sup- 
port the datholic faith, honour the clergy, and 
protect the widow ana orphan. On the very 
day on which the emperor made so solemn a 
declaration of his peaceful intentions, the pone 
lanched a terrible bull against him, calling the 
people to arms, and promising plenary indul- 
gences to all who should take the cross against 
the heretic, Louis of Bavaria. 

The prince, at last, determined to punish 
the audacity of this implacable old man. He 
convened a grand assembly of the clergy, no- 
bility, and people in the public square of the 
church of St. Peter ; and, on the appointed 
day, an Augustine monk, named Nicholas, 
having mounted a platform, addressed the by- 
standers, exclaiming three times : “ who among 
ou wishes to defend the priest Jacques de Ca- 
ors, who calls himself John the Twenty- 
seoond V 1 No reply being made, he displayed 
a long roll, which contained a list of the 
crimes charged against the pontiff, and which 
terminated thus: u Being unable longer to 
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suffer the rule of this priest of Cahors, who 
has proclaimed himself sovereign pontiff, su- 
preme chief of kings and emperors, spiritual 
and temporal ruler of the world, we accuse 
him of having destroyed thousands of inno- 
cent persons to seize their spoils, and of hav- 
ing made a tariff, to insure impunity to all 
kinds of crime and debauchery. Finally, for 
the causes set forth in our present declaration, 
we order his goods to be seized, and his person 
delivered up to our officers, and we prohibit 
all Christians from communing with. him, 
under penalty of being deprived of the fiefs 
which they hold of the empire.” 

None of the partizans of the pope dared to 
undertake his defence ; but on the next day, a 
young noble, James Colonna, came to the 
place Saint Marcel, and, in the presence of 
some curious persons, made a protest in fa- 
vour of John, and affixed it to the door of the 


church. But this bravado produced no result 
when he saw the number of the people in- 
crease, he leaped on his horse, and prudently 
fled to his father at Palestrina. James was 
recompensed for it, however, by the pontiff*, 
who gave him a bishopric, though he had 
not attained the age to receive ecclesiastical 
honours. 

Louis of Bavaria then published a law, 
providing, “ that the pope should make Rome 
his place of residence, and should not remove 
from it, without being authorised to do so by 
the people and clergy ; that even in his ab- 
sence, the court and consistory should con- 
tinue to sit in the holy city, and that in case 
the pontiff transgressed these rules, he should 
be deprived of the sovereign dignity, and be 
regarded as dead.” After this, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a pope, to replace 
John the Twenty-second. 


NICHOLAS THE FIFTH, ANTI-POPE. 

[A. D. 1328.] 

Conspiracy against the emperor — John the Twenty-second is condemned to death — Election of 
Peter de Corbière — His history before his pontificate — John essays to render him ridiculous , 
by urging a woman , from whom he had been separated for forty years , to claim her rights as 
his lawful wife — The two popes excommunicate each other — The party of John rises again in 
Italy — The general of the Minor Brothers declares for the emperor— Singular agreement be- 
tween the two popes — Abdication of Peter de Corbière. 


Whilst Louis of Bavaria was proceeding to 
the deposition of John, the latter was pur- 
suing his negotiations with the princes of Ger- 
many, to induce them to choose a new em- 
peror, and even organised a conspiracy in Italy 
to assassinate Louis. These efforts having 
been discovered, Louis made a decree, which 
condemned the pontiff* to death, and ordered 
the Romans to assemble at once in the square 
of St. Peter to proceed to the election of ano- 
ther chief of the church. Louis, clad in his 
imperial ornaments, and placed under a dais, 
presided over the assembly, having by his 
side the venerable Peter Rainallucci. of the 
order of the Minor Brothers. James Albertini, 
bishop of Venice, having three times demand- 
ed from the people if they would accept bro- 
ther Peter as pope, and unanimous acclama- 
tions having replied to his appeal, he read the 
decree which conferred the papacy on this 
venerable monk. Louis of Bavaria tnen gave 
him the name of Nicholas the Fifth, and him- 
self clothed him with the cape, gave him the 
pastoral ring, and seated him on his right hand. 
The new pope then distributed largesses 
among the crowd and gave them his blessing. 

According to Ciaconius, Peter Rainallucci 
was born at Corbière, and belonged to the illus- 
trious family of the Colonna. Wading speaks 
with admiration of the severity of his morals, 
the charms of his eloquence, and the purity 
of his evangelical soul. He had been married 
in his youth to a woman, whose irregularities 


were such that he had been obliged to have 
his marriage annulled by an ecclesiastical 
sentence. He had then entered the order of 
Minor Brothers, where, as Maim bourg says, 
u he lived in great reputation for holiness, by 
the beautiful examples which he gave of aÛ 
monastic virtues.” 

John the Twenty-second, furious at having 
so redoubtable a competitor as this holy man, 
endeavoured to disconcert him by exciting a 
ridiculous process against him. At his insti- 
gation, the old wife of Peter, who was still 
living, presented herself before the bishop of 
Rieti, to claim her rights as his lawful spouse. 
This prelate, who was one of the partizans of 
John, and who had received a large sum to 

a this farce, declared that the marriage 
not been lawfully dissolved, and ordered 
the new pope to take back his wife. 

As soon as the sentence was rendered, the 
pope of Avignon addressed a copy of it to all 
the princes of Christendom, representing his 
competitor as a debauched, avaricious, and 
proud monk. These different imputations were 
so many calumnies j for the venerable Nicho- 
las had really accepted the papacy, only to re- 
establish the morality and humility of evan- 
gelical times in the church. A partizan of 
the doctrine of the general of his order, he 
maintained that Jesus possessed nothing of 
his own, and that priests, after the example 
of their divine master, should live on alms. 
These beautiful sentiments were not, how- 
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ever, agreeable to a corrupt clergy ; thus, from 
the very commencement of his reign, the vir- 
tuous Nicholas, discovering the impossibility 
of carrying out his doctrines of reform, wished 
to abandon that chair, dishonoured by so many 
abominable pontiffs ; but overcome by the en- 
treaties of the emperor, he consented to keep 
the tiara until peace was re-established : and 
at the urgency of the prince, who showed him 
the necessity of forming a court at Rome to 
cause himself to be loved by the priests, he 
consented to appoint cardinals, and permitted 
them to have horses, hunting dogs, domestics 
clothed in brilliant liveries, and gentlemen 
and pages in their service. 

Louis of Bavaria had at first furnished 
money from his own purse, for all the ex- 
penses of the apostolic court. When these 
resources were exhausted, the cardinals forced 
the venerable pontiff to sell the benefices, pri- 
vileges, and ecclesiastical dignities. Every 
vacant bishopric was set up at auction at Rome, 
as it was at Avignon, and adjudged to two com- 
petitors, who then combatted for the posses- 
sion of it. The two pontifical courts issued 
bulls of anathema, and pursued to extremity 
the partizans of each, according to the chances 
of war. Thus, whilst John the Twenty-se- 
cond was torturing two monks^ guilty of having 
pronounced the name of Nicholas in their 
prayers, the prefect of Rome was burning a 
Tuscan and a Lombard for maintaining that 
John was the only lawful pope. 

In the midst of these scenes of violence, 
the venerable Peter de Corbière could only 
mourn over the misfortunes of the church, 
and beseech the emperor to free him from the 
burthen which bore him down. He at last 
played his part of pope so badly, that his cof- 
fers were entirely emptied ; and as the prince 
could no longer supply the exactions of the 
cardinals, they began to detach themselves 
from his cause. The agents of the pope of 
Avignon profited by this disposition of men’s 
minds, to scatter gold about abundantly, and 
to subsidise the discontented. Bands of armed 
men soon traversed the environs of Rome, 
and entered the city, uttering menaces ot 
death against the anti-pope and the emperor. 
Louis and Nicholas, alarmed at this state of 
things, prudently left their palaces. But on 
their departure from Rome they were pursued 
by a multitude of fanatics exclaiming. “ Death 
to the heretics and the excommunicated ! 
Long life to the sovereign pontiff, John the 
Twenty-second !” 

That same night the cardinals opened the 
gates of the city to the bands of the cardinal 
legate, John des Ursini, who entered it amidst 
the acclamations of the clergy. They burned 
the next day. on the public place, the decrees 
of Louis of Bavaria, and of Nicholas the Fifth; 
they then proceeded to the massacre of the 
Ghibelines, and disinterred the bodies of Ger- 
mans, who were dragged through the streets. 
John wrote from Avignon, approving of all 
that had been done, and returned solemn 
thanks to God for having answered his prayers 
by exterminating his enemies. 


The joy of his triumph was, bowever ; soon 
troubled by a check given him by Michael 
de Cesene, general of the Minor Brothers, who 
had been cited before the sacred college, to 

e his opinions on the poverty of Jesus 
—opinions for which several of the 
brethren of his order had already been deli- 
vered up to the inquisitors, and burned alive. 
The courageous Michael, unalarmed by the 
fear of punishment, presented himself before 
the pope, and defended his cause with that 
noble boldness which carries conviction with 
it. He retorted victoriously on the diffuse dis- 
sertations of the holy father-even convicted 
him of heresy — showed conclusively that Je- 
sus Christ, having never possessed any thing 
of his own ; prelates should have neither lands 
nor domains, nor wealth — and finished his 
harangue by declaring that he appealed from 
all the decrees, and all the decisions of John, 
to a general council, which alone had the right 
to judge the membersof the clergy canonically. 

The old audacity of John was roused by so 
energetic an opposition ; but not daring to rid 
himself of his adversary openly, he prohibited 
him from leaving Avignon before the decision 
of the sacred college was given ; and he wrote 
at once to the general chapter at Bologna, to 
depose Michael de Cesene from the general- 
ship. He was again foiled ; the Minor Bro- 
thers confirmed their chief in his functions, 
and declared themselves out of the jurisdic- 
tion of an heretical pope. The reply of the 
monks threw the pope into a frightful fit of 
anger. He blasphemed the name? of God, 
hurled imprecations on his enemies, and or- 
dered his familiars to assassinate Michael de 
Cesene. The latter was fortunately warned 
in time ; he escaped from Avignon, and reach- 
ed the city of Pisa, where he found the anti- 
pope and the emperor. The holy father, un- 
able to avenge himself by murder, anathema- 
tised Michael— declared him a heretic. and 
ordered the Preaching Brothers to attack the 
Minor Brothers. 

John was so perfectly obeyed, and the quar- 
rels between these two orders became so 
violent, that all Europe was occupied with 
their disputes. The Minor Brothers main- 
tained that Christ had glorified poverty, since 
he had died upon the cross in utter nudity : 
and that his head, instead of being crowned 
with a diadem, was crowned with thorns. 
They proved that, during his sojourn on earth, 
he had lived on alms, without possessing a 
stone on which to lay his head. The Preach- 
ing Brothers, or rather the pope, affirmed, on 
the other hand, that Jesus had died on the 
cross, wearing a magnificent vesture of pur- 
ple : that he had a crown of gold, glittering 
with carbuncles and brilliants; and that rich 
sandals were attached to his feet. They even 
distributed images through the cities, in which 
Jesus was represented as crucified in a purple 
robe, ornamented with rich embroidery in 
gold. 

The holy father at last dared to publish, in 
the name of his penitentiary, Alvarus Pela- 
gus, a treatise, in which he thus set forth his 
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pretensions : “ As Jesus Christ is recognised 
as the Pontiff, King and Lord of the universe, 
so his vicar upon earth can have no equal ; j 
and since the whole world belongs to God, it 
should equally appertain to the pope. Em- 
perors, kings, and princes cannot then be re- 
cognised as lawful, unless they have received 
their states as fiefs from the chief of the 
church, who possesses this immense power, 
not by the right of the sword, but by divine 
right: for Jesus gave to St. Peter the keys, 
not the key of the kingdom of heaven only, 
that is one for spiritual and another for tem- 
poral things. The faithful should only obey 
God and the pope, and when kings refuse 
obedience to the Holy See they place them- 
selves without the bosom of the church ; they 
condemn themselves with their own mouths as 
heretics, and should consequently be handed 
over to the inauisitOTs, to be burned for the 
edification of the faithful.” 

At the very time that the holy father was 
spreading abroad these alarming theories, the 
venerable Nicholas the Fifth was carrying 
into execution his plan of abdication, which 
he had formed long since : and he wrote to 
John the Twenty-second, “I heard brought 
against you and your court accusations of 
heresy, exactions, simony, debaucheries, and 
murders, which rendered you, in my eyes, 
the most execrable of pontiffs ; I then thought 
it my duty not to refuse the tiara, in order to 
deliver the church from a pope who was 
drawing the faithful into the abyss. I have 
since learned, from my own experience, how 
difficult it is to live a holy life in the chair 
of the apostle, and I avow that no one is more 
worthy of the papacy than yourself. I thus 


renounce this dignity, and I will abdicate so- 
lemnly in your presence, in such plaoe as 
you shall please to designate.” Notwith- 
standing this complete denial of the good old 
man, his partizans exacted from the pontiff 
that he should preserve his life in safety with 
a pension sufficient for his wants. John pro- 
mised all tliat was asked of him, swore on 
the host to execute his engagements faith- 
fully, and even sent a letter of congratulation 
beseeching him to come and receive the re- 
compense of his humility. 

Peter de Corbière embarked at Pisa in a 
Provençal galley belonging to the holy fa- 
ther ; but scarcely was he in the power of the 
agents of the pontiff than he was submitted 
to the most unworthy treatment ; he was com- 
pelled to confess in public imaginary crimes, 
for the purpose of degrading him in the eyes 
of fanatics. He was then constrained to enter 
Avignon in a secular dress, and a few days 
afterwards was mounted on a scaffold to 
make his abjuration; the pope then put a 
cord around his neck, led him around the 
square, and forcing him to prostrate himself 
with his forehead in the dust, placed his foot 
upon his head, and thundered forth a Te 
Beam as a mark of his victory. This hu- 
miliating ceremony being finished, Peter de 
Corbière was cast into a dungeon, where he 
lived for three years and a half. 

One morning the jailer who carried to him 
his daily ration of bread and water, was much 
surprised at finding the door of his prison 
open, and a dead body upon the threshold. 
It was that of the unfortunate Peter, who had 
been strangled during the night. Thus perished 
another victim of John the Twenty-second. 


JOHN THE TWENTY-SECOND, SOLE POPE. 

[A. D. 1331.] 

The pope rejects the conditions of peace offered by the emperor — Ruse of the pontiff to gainpos - 
session of the city of Bologna — Doctrines of the pope concerning beatific visions — He is 
declared a heretic — The king of France threatens to bum him (dive for heresy — His death — 
His character — Tariff of the Roman chancellors for the absolution of all crimes . 


As soon as John was disembarrassed of his 
competitor, he pursued with activity the no- 
mination of a new emperor in Germany. The 
electors had already assembled, some gained 
by rich presents, others seduced by promises, 
and it was feared lest they should decide to 
choose an emperor favourable to the Holy See, 
when Louis of Bavaria, advised of the mea- 
sures of the pope, hastened to return to Ger- 
many to overthrow his plans. 

During his absence from Pisa, Otho, duke 
of Austria, John of Luxemburg, the king of 
Bohemia, and the archbishop of Treves, de- 
siring to put an end to the division between 
the church and the throne, had sent embassa- 
dors to the court of Avignon to make propo- 
sals of peace to the holy father, even engaging, , 


in the name of Louis of Bavaria, to recognise 
him as the lawful pope and to subscribe to 
the deposition of Peter de Corbière. 

John received the embassadors badly, and 
dismissed them without giving them any re- 
ply; Borne days afterwards, however, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the king of 
Bohemia. ({ It is neither useful nor honour- 
able to the church to have a heretical em- 
peror who gives an asylum to Marsilus of 
radua, John of Ghent, Michael de Cesene, 
William Occam, and the brother Bonne- 
Grace de Bergame, all heretics, schismatics, 
and excommunicated like himself. He offers 
to depose the anti-pope; but is he ignorant 
that Peter de Corbière has deposed himselfi 
and is expiating his crime in our dungeons ♦ 
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And you who solicit our clemency for him, 
do you not fear to draw upon yourselves our 
wrath for this cowardly complaisance ? Cease 
then to supplicate us in the name of the 
heretic Louis of Bavaria, or dread lest the 
thunders of the church strike you on your 
throne.” 

John of Luxemburg treated the threats of the 
pontiff with contempt, and seeing that force 
alone could abate ms audacity, went, as the 
vicar of the emperor, into Italy, at tne head 
of an army, seized, in his name, several im- 
portant cities, ana established himself in 
Lombardy. This invasion exasperated the 
pope ; he lanched one of his most terrible 
anathemas against the king of Bohemia, and 
published that he himself was preparing to 
invade Italy. He preached, in fact, a cru- 
sade, which brought in large sums to him. 
and declared that he would make choice ot 
the city of Bologna as his residence, that he 
might the better direct the operations of the 
campaign. 

But it was soon discovered that his only 
intention was to fill his treasury with the 
money of the simple, and to render himself 
master of a city, which, from its central posi- 
tion, was the most important in Italy. In 
feet, the cardinal, Bertrand Poiet, presented 
himself at Bologna, to confer with the magis- 
trates for the concession of the necessary 
land for the construction of a fortified palace 
for the pope, and several castellated chateaux 
for the cardinals and their followers ; and, 
after having obtained their authority, he built 
around the city, fortresses which entirely 
commanded it. The stupid magistrates of 
Bologna, who had not perceived the snare set 
for their vanity, sent an embassy to the pope 
to entreat him to hasten his arrival. John re- 
ceived the deputies with great marks of affec- 
tion, loaded them with presents, and promised 
to go to Bologna as soon as his palace was 
ready. Fortunately, in the interval, the Bo- 
lognese, more clear-sighted than their magis- 
trates, understood the perfidious intentions of 
the holy father, who was only building the 
fortifications to render himself the absolute 
master of the city. A revolt broke out ; the 
legate, Bertrand de Poïet, was assailed in his 
palace, as well as other Gascon prelates who 
were attached to the pope. Several Guelphs 
were massacred, and the legate only escaped 
by being disguised. 

This expedition having failed, John, unable 
to straggle with arms, threw himself into the 
religious contests, and set the Christian world 
in commotion by his heterodox doctrines on 
the beatific vision ; that is, the manner in 
which the blessed contemplate the face of 
God in the kingdom of Heaven. He main- 
tained that the saints, before the coming of 
the Messiah, had been received into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ; that since the passion of Christ 
they had been placed under the altar of God, 
that is, under the protection of the humanity 
of Jesus Christ ; and that after the judgment, 
they mounted upon the altar, that is, above 
the humanity of Jesus Christ ; that they would, 


consequently, be gods ; or ? m other words, that 
they would contain the divinity, and see God 
face to face, according to the expression of 
Saint Paul, and with a perfect equality. 

All the doctors in theology exclaimed 
against a proposition so bold, and accused 
the pope of heresy. Philip of Valois, him- 
self, alarmed at the scandal, and the conse- 

a uences which might result from it, imme- 
iately convened an assembly of doctors, 
bishops, and abbots, at his castle of Vincennes, 
and proposed these two questions to them : — 
“ Do the souls of the saints now behold the face 
of God ?” u Will this vision cease on the day 
of judgment to be replaced by another ?” All 
replied to the first of these propositions in 
the affirmative, and added, that with regard 
to the beatific vision, it would not cease with 
the final judgment, but would exist through 
all eternity. 

On this decision of the prelates, the king 
wrote to John the Twenty-second, that he 
must immediately retract his errors if he did 
not wish, notwithstanding his infallibility, to 
incur the penalty of heretics and be burned 
before his palace in Avignon. This threat 
compelled him to make the following decla- 
ration : — “ We confess and believe that souls 
separated from the body, and purified, inhabit 
Paradise with the angels, and clearly contera- 

E late God in his divine essence face to face. 

f we have preached or written any contrary 
proposition, we expressly revoke it.” 

The terror which the threats of Philip pro- 
duced, brought on a grievous attack. From 
that moment he appeared no more in public, 
and when he perceived his end approach- 
ing, he called around him his cardinals to re- 
commend his nephews to them. He died on 
the 4th of December, 1334, at the age of 
ninety. 

He had, during his reign, covered Germany 
and Italy with w ars and disasters. He had 
caused more than ten thousand heretics to be 
burned by his inquisitors, and extorted at least 
fifty millions of florins of gold from the people 
of Europe. 11 After his death,” says John 
Villani, “ they found in his treasury eighteen 
millions of florins in coined money, besides 
his vessels, crosses, mitres, and precious 
stones, which were valued at seven millions 
of florins. I can render certain testimony to 
this,” adds the historian, “ because my bro- 
ther, a man worthy of belief, who was one 
of the purveyors ot the pontifical court, was 
at Avignon w hen the treasurers made their 
report to the cardinals. This immense wealth, 
and the still greater which the holy father haa 
expended, were the proceeds of his industry, 
that is, of the sale ot indulgences, benefices, 
dispensations, reserves, expectatives, and an- 
nates. But what contributed the most to in- 
crease his treasures, was the tax from the 

X slolical chancellors, for the absolution of 
crimes.” 

We translate some of the articles of this 
infamous code, which alone should be suffi- 
cient to cause popes and their satellites to be 
held in detestation, if the list of their crimes 

5* 
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had not already taught us that they were the 
roost implacable enemies of humanity. 

“ If an ecclesiastic commits the sin of the 
flesh, whether with nuns, his cousins, nieces, 
goddaughters, or any other woman, ne shall 
be absolved for the sum of sixty-seven francs, 
twelve sous. 

“ If, in addition to the sin of fornication, he 
asks for absolution from the sin against nature, 
or bestiality, he shall pay two hundred and 
nineteen francs, twelve sous. If, however, he 
has not committed this sin but with young 
men or beasts, and not with women, the fine 
shall be reduced to one hundred and thirty- 
one francs, fifteen sous. 

“A priest who shall deflower a virgin shall 
pay two francs, eight sous. 

“ A nun who shall have abandoned herself 
to several men, simultaneously or in succes- 
sion, in her monastery, and without it, and 
who shall wish to obtain the dignity of abbess, 
shall pay one hundred and thirty-one francs, 
fifteen sous. 

“ Prjests who shall wish to obtain authority 
to live in concubinage with their relatives, 
shall pay seventy-six francs, one sou. 

“For every sin of luxury committed by a 
layman, the absolution shall cost twenty-seven 
livres, one sou. For incest, four livres shall 
be added. 

“ An adulterous woman who desires abso- 
lution to place her beyond the reach of all pur- 
suit) and to have a free dispensation to continue 
her guilty relations, shall pay to the pope 
eighty-seven francs, three sous. In a litre 
case, a husband shall be submitted to the 
same tax. If they have committed incest 
with their children, they shall add six francs. 

“ Absolution and assurance against all pur- 
suit, for the crimes of rapine, robbery, ana in- 
cendiarism, shall cost the guilty one Hundred 
and thirty-one francs, seven sous. 

“'Absolution for tne simple murder of a 
layman is taxed at fifteen francs, four sous, 
eight deniers. If the assassin has slain seve- 
ral persons on the same day, he shall pay no 
more. 

“ A husband who shall have rudely struck 
his wife, shall pay into the chancellery three 
francs, four sous; if he kills her, he shall pay 
seventeen francs, fifteen sous; if he has com- 
mitted this crime to marry another woman, he 
shall pay besides, thirty-two francs, nine sous. 
They who shall have assisted the nusband in 
the murder, shall be absolved on the payment 
of two francs a head. 

“ He who shall have murdered his child, 
shall pay seventeen francs, fifteen sous. If 
the father and mother shall have slain their 
child bv mutual consent, they shall pay twenty- 
seven francs, one sou, for absolution. 

“ The woman who shall destroy her child in 
her womb, and the father who shall aid in the 
crime, shall each pay seventeen francs, fifteen 
sous. He who shall procure the abortion of a 
child, of which he is not the father, shall pay 
a franc less. 

“For the murder of a brother, a sister, a 


mother, or a father, they shall pay seventeen 
francs, fifteen sous ! ! ! 

“ He who shall slay a bishop or superior 
prelate, shall pay one hundred and thirty-one 
francs, fourteen sous. 

“ If a murderer has slain several priests, in 
different encounters, he shall pay one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven francs, six sous for the 
first assassination, and half of that for the rest. 

“ A bishop or an abbot who shall have com- 
mitted murder by an ambuscade, or through 
accident, or from necessity, shall pay one 
hundred and seventy-nine francs, fouiteen 
sous, for absolution. 

“ He who would buy absolution in advance 
for every accidental murder which he may in 
future commit, shall pay one hundred and 
sixty-eight francs, fifteen sous. 

“ A converted heretic shall pay two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine francs for his absolution. 
The son of a burned heretic, or one put to 
death by any other torture, shall not be rein- 
stated until he has paid into the chancellery two 
hundred and eighteen francs, seventeen sous. 

“ An ecclesiastic who cannot pay his debts, 
and who wishes to avoid the pursuits of his 
creditors, shall give to the pope seventeen 
francs, nine sous, and his debts shall be re- 
mitted. 

“ Permission to open a store to sell different 
kinds of commodities beneath the portico of a 
church, will be granted on the payment of 
forty-five francs, nineteen sous. 

“ For smuggling, and defrauding a prince of 
his dues, they shall pay eighty-seven francs. 

“If a city demands permission for its in- 
habitants, priests, monks, and nuns, to eat 
food made of milk and meat, at forbidden sea- 
sons, it shall pay seven hundred and thirty- 
one francs, ten sous. 

“ If a monastery asks permission to change 
its rules, and to live in greater abstinence 
than before, it shall pay one hundred and 
forty-six francs, five sous. 

“ A virtuous monk, who desires to pass his 
life in a hermitage, shall pay into the trea- 
sury of the Holy See forty-five francs, nine- 
teen sous. 

“ An apostate vagabond, who w ishes to re- 
enter the pale of the church, shall pay a like 
sum to be absolved. 

“Monks and priests who desire to travel in 
secular garments shall be subjected to a like tax. 

“The bastard of a curate who desires to do 
parochial duty in the cure of his father, shall 
pay tw’enty-seven francs, one sou. 

“ A bastard who desires to receive sacred or- 
ders, and to possess benefices, shall pay fifteen 
francs, nineteen 60 us. 

“A foundling who shall desire to enter into 
sacred orders, shall pay into the treasury of 
the pope tw’enty-seven francs, one sou. 

“ Lame or deformed laymen, w ho shall wish 
to receive sacred orders, or to hold benefices, 
shall pay to the apostolic chancellery fifty- 
eight francs tw*o sous. 

“One blind in the right eye shall paya like 
sum ; if he. has lost his left, he shall give the 
pope one hundred and six francs, seven sous; 
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those who squint shall pay forty-five francs, 
three sous. 

“ Eunuchs shall give the pope, for permis- 
sion to enter into sacred orders, three hundred 
francs, fifteen sous. 

“ If a man wishes to acquire one or more 
benefices by simony, he shall apply to the 
treasurers of the pope, who will sell him this 
right for a moderate price. 

u He who shall desire to break his oath, and 
be guaranteed from all pursuit, and ajl infamy, 
shall pay to the pope one hundred and thirty- 
one francs, fifteen sous. He shall pay three 
francs a head besides, for those who shall 
have become his guarantees. 77 


We will make no comments on this tax of 
the apostolic chancellery, a masterpiece of 
infamy, sprung from tne brain of a pope, 
and containing in a few pages all the secrets 
of an institution which weighed down people 
and kings for more than fourteen centuries. 
The pious Conrad, abbot of Usperg, thus 
speaks of the book of the taxed of the Roman 
chancellery : — 


“0 Vatican, rejoice now, all treasuries are 
open to thee, — thou canst draw in with full 
hands ! Rejoice in the crimes of the children 
of men, since thy wealth depends on their 
abandonment and iniquity. Urge on to de- 
bauchery, excite to rape, incest, even parri- 
cide ; for the greater the crime, tne more gold 
will it bring thee. Rejoice thou ! Shout 
forth songs of gladness ! Now the human race 
is subjected to thy laws ! Now thou reignest 
through depravity of morals and the inunda- 
tion of ignoble thoughts. The children of 
men can now commit with impunity every 
crime, since they know that thou w'ilt absolve 
them for a little gold. Provided he brings 
thee gold, let him be soiled with blood and 
lust ; thou wilt open the kingdom of heaven 
to debauchees sodomites, assassins, parri- 
cides. What cto I say ? Thou wilt sell God 
himself for gold. 77 

In fact, the tax exacted by John the Twen- 
ty-secona, became for the popes, his succes- 
sors, one of the most vast and fruitful financial 
operations that the avarice and infernal ge- 
nius of the pontiffs ever invented. 


BENEDICT THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
SECOND POPE. 


[A. t). 1335.] 


Election of the cardinal Jacques Fournier — His history before his pontificate — Portrait of him — 
He revokes the commendams and reversions — Secret as to the beatific vision — He refuses to go 
to Italy — His debaucheries at Avignon — His negotiations with the emperor — Proceedings 
against Frederick of Stcily — The Greek embassadors at the court of the holy father — Bologna 
passes under the sway of the popes — Death of Benedict . 


Some days after the death of the infamous 
John the Twenty-second, the count de Noail- 
les and the seneschal of Robert, king of 
Naples and count of Provence, arrested the 
twenty-four cardinals whom they found in the 
city, and shut them up in conclave in the 
pontifical palace of Avignon, after having in- 
formed them that they neea not count upon 
being set at liberty until they had chosen a 
pontiff. The sacred college had been for a 
long time divided into two parties; the most 
powerful and numerous was unquestionably 
that of the French cardinals. They then 
agreed to choose a pope of their nation, and 
offered the tiara to Cominges, bishop of Porto, 
provided he would continue to dwell at Avig- 
non, and would not transfer the pontifical 
court to Rome. He having refused to make 
this pledge, they united on the humblest of 
the members of the sacred college, the cardi- 
nal Jacques Fournier, of the order of the 
Citeaux, surnamed the White, from the colour 
of his frock. As soon as he knew of his pro- 
motion, the poor monk, rendering himself 
full justice, said to the cardinals: “You 
have chosen an ass to govern you, my breth- 


ren. 77 He took the name of Benedict the 
Twelfth. » 

Jacques Fournier, or Dufour, was, according 
to some authors, the son of a pastry cook 
named William, of the city of Sa verdun, in 
the countship ot Foix ; according to others— 
and their version is supported by more au- 
thentic witnesses than those of the first — he 
owed his birth to an incest of John the Twen- 
ty-second with his sister, and the pastry cook 
William was his adoptive father. The his- 
tory of his early years seems to corroborate 
this opinion. The abbot of Boulbona took 
him. when very young, from the pastry cook 
William, without any apparent motive, to rear 
him in his abbey; he was then sent to Paris 
with a considerable allowance to study theo- 
logy and law. Having finished his studies, 
the rich abbey of Fontfroide was given to 
him; and some time afterwards John the 
Twenty-second made him bishop of Pamiers 
and a cardinal. He was endowed with an 
excellent judgment ; but his studies in the- 
ology and the canon law had so absorbed 
his faculties, that he was unfit for temporal 
affairs. 
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Though the son of John the Twenty-second, 
the new pontiff had no exterior resemblance 
to his father. John was small, with a pale 
face, and a feeble voice. Benedict, on the 
contrary, was large, and high coloured, with 
a loud toned voice. John was avaricious — 
Benedict very liberal. He was submitted to 
the usual tests, and solemnly crowned in the 
church of the Preaching Brothers at Avignon, 
on the 8th of January, 1335. 

In a consistory which was held soon after, 
the holy father ordered the stranger prelates 
and curates, to leave at once the pontifical 
court and return to their dioceses, under pen- 
alty of ecclesiastical censures. He also wrote 
to the bishops of the kingdom of Castile, to 
urge them to reform the conduct of their 
priests. u We have been advised,” he said, to 
them in his bull, “ that the ecclesiastics of your 
provinces live publicly with concubines, com- 
mit adulteries, incests, robberies* ana mur- 
ders, pillage the farmers and bum tneir houses, 
in hopes of being acquitted by the payment 
of a few pence to our treasurer. As these 
disorders bring our religion into contempt in 
the eyes of the Mohammedans of the neigh- 
bouring cities, and prevent them from being 
baptized, we exhort you to put an end to 
them, informing you that we are not disposed 
to pardon crimes for money, as it pleased our 
predecessor to do.” 

Benedict published a second bull, condem- 
natory of the doctrine of John on the beatific 
vision, and framed his opinion of the 6tate of 
the soul in heaven, in these terms : — “ The 
souls of saints who left the world before the 
passion of Christ ; those of the apostles, mar- 
tyrs, and other faithful who died without 
having been baptized ; those of baptized in- 
fants who have died before the age of reason, 
have all been received into paradise as soon 
as they were separated from their bodies. — 
From that moment they have lived with the 
angels, anti have seen the Divinity with an 
intuitive vision, and face to face, without the 
aid of any creature interposed between them 
and God. By this vision they enjoy the divine 
essence which gives to them repose and eter- 
nal life, that is, which renders them entirely 
and uninterruptedly happy throughout eternity. 
On the other hand, souls which die in a state 
of iàortal sin descend to hell, to be there tor- 
mented eternally by bad angels, without the 
hope of seeing an end of their pains, even at 
the last judgment. We shall, then, regard as 
heretics, and treat as such, those who in future 
6hall have the temerity knowingly to advance 
any propositions contrary to this bull.” Thus 
the doctrine imposed on the faithful by one 
infallible pope, was condemned by another 
equally infallible. 

Benedict did not stop at this first step in his 
reforms; he revoked the commendams, or 
friar’s benefices, which his predecessors had 
sold to the ecclesiastics, as well as the briefs 
of reversions and annates. This last impost, 
invented by John the Twenty-second, consist- 
ed in levying on the bishoprics or abbeys 
which were given to new titularies, one year’s 


revenue for the benefit of the Holy See. Fi- 
nally, he employed every method in his power 
to drive simony from the pontifical court : 
and if he did not entirely succeed, he should 
be at least praised for his good intentions. 

Some historians, however, maintain that 
this great disinterestedness had its source in 
interested policy, and that Benedict had only 
in view the restoration of some regard for his 
trade of pope, which had been so much weak- 
ened by nis predecessors. It is true, that the 
wealth amassed by John the Twenty-second 
afforded him the means of abandoning traffic 
in indulgences and absolutions; and if he had 
been really virtuous, we would not have to 
relate a fact which attests the corruption of 
his morals. 

Hieronimo Squarciafico affirms, that Bene- 
dict did all in his power to seduce the sister 
of the poet Petrarch, named Selvaggia, and 
was remarkably beautiful, and that this young 
girl informed her brother of it. He adds, that 
Petrarch having gone to the pontifical palace 
to complain energetically to the holy lather, 
the dissolute old man proposed to pay him a 
considerable sum for the virginity of Selvag- 
gia, and to give him, besides, a cardinal’s hat. 
The indignant poet rejected the infamous pro- 
posal with a virtuous energy. Benedict then, 
m revenge for his refusal, denounced him to 
the inquisitors as a heretic. Petrarch escaped 
from Avignon, but was compelled to leave his 
young sister in the care of his brother Gerard. 
This wretch could not resist his thirst for gold, 
and in the night, this poor young girl, who was 
scarcely sixteen years old, was carried off from 
his house, borne to the pontifical palace, and 
abandoned to the monstrous caresses of a cor- 
rupt old man. 

Some time afterwards, Benedict received, 
in a solemn audience, some Roman deputies 
who came to entreat him, in the name of their 
fellow citizens, to re-establish the residence 
of the popes m the holy city, explaining to 
him in full consistory, that the pontiffs and 
cardinals were better located among a people 
accustomed to their morals, and who were not 
scandalised at seeing virgins and youths serv- 
ing their pleasure. These reasons convinced 
the mind by their justness, and the cardinals, 
after consultation with the pope, replied to the 
embassadors, that his holiness consented to 
return to Rome, and would at last fix the 
period of his departure from France. 

Several important motives compelled the 
holy father to defer his entrance into Italy. 
At first he feared lest he should fall into the 
power of Petrarch, who had thrown himself 
into the party of the Ghibelines. Then he 
wished to be assured of the possession of 
Bologna, to make it a point of support against 
his enemies. But the nuncios whom he sent to 
the Bolognese to treat of peace found them so 
exasperated against the court of Avignon, that 
they had to quit the city at once, to avoid being 
taken by the Ghibelines. Benedict judged 
that, under such unfavourable circumstances, 
it was imprudent to dream of re-establishing 
the Holy see at Rome, and he resolved to fix 
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definitively the sojourn of the pontiffs at 
Avignon. He consequently laid the founda- 
tions of a magnificent palace, surrounded by 
castellated walls and towers, which were to 
place the pope out of the reach of every 
danger. 

He soon, however, discovered that these 
walls, hign as they were, could not. in case 
of war, protect mm against the Kings of 
France, and he bent all his cares to preserve 
the good graces of Philip. This prince ; on 
his side, knowing the weakness of Benedict’s 
character, did not hesitate to demand new 
privileges which the pope dared not refuse 
to grant. He claimed for his eldest son, the 
post of vicar of the empire in Italy, and for 
nimself the right of levying tithes in nis king- 
dom for ten years, and of dividing with the 
pope the treasures of the church, under the 
pretext of paying the expenses of an expedi- 
tion which he was preparing against the in- 
fidels. These exaggerated demands alarmed 
the pontifical court ; and as they dared not re- 
sist the prince openly, they excited secret 
enemies against him, and sent emissaries into 
England, to induce Edward the Third to in- 
vade the kingdom of Philip, with the promise 
that the pope would ratify his usurpation. 
Edward embraced the plan with ardour; he 
took the title of king of England and France, 
mused Flanders, and went to lay siege to 
Toumay, in person. It was in this war that 
the French first employed fire arms, as is au- 
thentically proved in a memoir of Bartholo- 
mew de Prach, war minister, dated 1338. 

The holy father, not content with having 
drawn a terrible war on France, wished, in 
case of a reverse, to assure himself of protec- 
tion against the French monarch, and endea- 
voured to reconcile himself with Louis of Ba- 
varia. He dared not, however, ostensibly, 
take the initiative in this step ; and he sent 
some prelates of his party to induce the prince 
to send to him a solemn embassy to open ne- 
gotiations between the Holy See and the 
empire. 

Louis of Bavaria received these overtures 
for peace very favourably, and sent several 
deputies to Avignon, to place in the hand of 
the pope a deed by whicn the prince declared 
that he revoked the decrees which had been 
made against John the Twenty-second, and 
annihilated the edicts published at Kome 
against the privileges of the church. He pro- 
mised, moreover, to make all equitable con- 
cessions that could be asked of him, in order 
to arrive at a durable peace. As the French 
cardinals were present at the audience of re- 
ception, Benedict dared not give a definite 
answer to the envoys of the emperor. He 
only told them that he and his cardinals 
would see with great joy, Germany, that no- 
ble branch, reunited to the church to augment 
its strength. He eulogised Louis of Bavaria, 
and added, that the disorders in Italy, and the 
loss of Armenia and the Holy Land, were to 
be attributed to the vacancy in the empire, 
and not to that prince whom he regarded as 
the noblest knight in Christendom. He finished 
vol. n. h 


his harangue by promising to grant in a few 
days the absolution of the anathemas as pro- 
nounced by the dead pope. As soon as Philip 
and Robert of Naples were informed of the 
determination of tne pontiff, they hastened to 
send deputies to Avignon, who bribed the 
most influential members of the Sacred Col- 
lege ; they then demanded a public audience 
of the pope, and, in the presence of the car- 
dinals, reproached him for the preference he 
had given a heretic over their masters, and 
threatened to denounce him to the inquisition 
as a favourer of heresy. 

Benedict, surprised at so direct an attack, 
turned towards his cardinals: “Eh, what,’’ 
he said to them, “ do the kings of France and 
Naplespretend to put an end to the empire of 
the West 1”— “ No, most holy father,” they 
replied, “ they only blame the choice you have 
made of Louis of Bavaria, who is the prince — 
who, of all others, has done the most injury to 
the church.” “ You lie,” replied Benedict ; 
u it is you who have fulminated unjust ana- 
themas against that king ; and his submission 
is so great, that he would have come here as 
Henry the Fourth did, in his shirt, and with 
scales in his hands, to implore the mercy of 
oar predecessor, if he had been permitted.” 

Tnis energetic reply imposed on the car- 
dinals sold to Philip and Robert; they no lon- 
ger dared to oppose the opinion of tne pope, 
and feigned to enter into nis views, content- 
ing themselves with pointing out to nim, that 
the kings of Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
France, and Naples, and the dukes of Austria 
and Bavaria, had formed a league against 
Louis, and were pledged to establish another 
king of the Romans. Benedict, who had not 
in reality any strength of will, yielded, little 
by little, to their reasoning, asked for a delay 
to deliberate on what he should do, and dis- 
missed the deputies of Louis, without absolv- 
ing their master. The latter seeing the ill 
success of his embassy, learned that he must 
no longer count upon an accommodation with 
the court of Avignon, and resolved to cast off 
forever the insupportable yoke of the church. 
In order, however, not to submit himself to 
the lightest reproach, he oonvened in the city 
of Spires an assembly of prelates, who de- 
cided to send, in the name of the German 
clergy, a deputation to the holy father to de- 
mand the absolution of their sovereign ; and 
to inform him, that if their prayer was not re- 
garded, they would assemble anew, and ar- 
range measures definitely to render the em- 
pire independent of the popes. 

Benedict received the delegates with great 
honours, and said to them in private, “ I would 
take off the censures pronounced against your 
prince, hut I éannot do it without the consent 
of the king of France^ Philip of Valois, who, 
if I were to disobey him, would treat me with 
more indignity than Philip the Handsome 
treated Boniface.” This last effort of the em- 
peror at the pontifical, did not lead to the re- 
sult it was hoped it would : it only contributed 
to strengthen his authority; for the German 
bishops and princes, indignant at the weakness 
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of the pope, immediately convened a primary 
electoral diet at Rena. All the electors, ex- 
cept the king of Bohemia, were present ; they 
declared that they alone had the right to con- 
fer the imperial dignity, and that the chief 
whom they chose had no need of the appro- 
val of the pope, in order to be clothed with the 
imperial dignity. Louis of Bavaria, seeing 
the disposition of their minds, was not content 
with this first success. He convened a new 
diet at Frankfort, and caused them to decree 
the famous pragmatic sanction, which de- 
clared the emperor responsible to God alone, 
and condemned the censures of the church 
against him as crimes of lése-majesty. The 
doctor Albert, of Strasburg. was commissioned 
by the electors to inform the court of Avignon 
of the decision of the princes of the empire. 

As soon as Benedict was informed of these 
proceedings, he protested against their tenor, 
lanched terrible bulls against Louis of Bavaria, 
and sent a circular to the different kings of 
Europe, to engage them to take up arms 
against his enemy. Following the example 
of his predecessor, he declared the throne 
vacant, and named himself protector of the 
empire; Luquin Visconti was appointed his 
vicar in Italy; Guelphs were appointed by 
him governors of the cities of Verona, Parma, 
and Vicenza ; the lords of Gonzaga received 
the two cities of Mantua and Reggio, as an 
appanage; and the marquis of Ferrara, the 
territory of Modena, paying therefor an an- 
nual rent of five thousand florins of gold, and 
engaging to maintain, at his expense, two 
hundred knights, and three hundred well- 
armed foot soldiers, ready to combat for the 
church on the first requisition by the pope. 
Still further to assure himself of a powerful 
auxiliary in lower Italy, he resolved to take 
away the kingdom of Sicily from Peter the 
Second to bestow it on Robert, king of Naples ; 
and, for this purpose, he sent orders to Goa. 
the titulary patriarch of Constantinople^ ana 
to Natier, bishop of Vaison, his two nuncios at 
Naples, to go to Palermo and excommunicate 
Peter of Arragon, his children, and other heirs : 
to declare them deprived of the possession of 
Sicily, and to pronounce the junction of that 
island to the estates of King Robert, by virtue 
of the sovereign authority of the Holy See. 
In spite, however, of the anathemas of the 
pope, Peter maintained himself on his throne, 
and struggled courageously with King Robert, 
who could only seize the small islands of 
Zerbi and Lipari. 

The cardinals at the same period induced 
Benedict to make some efforts to assure to 
the Holy See the possession of Rome. The 
greater part of the senate was bribed, and 
two lords who were sold to the clergy, Stephen 
Colonna and the count of Languillara, were 


I appointed consuls for five years. The holy 
| father was then occupied with the affairs of 
the Bolognese, who nad been excommuni- 
cated, deprived of their academy, and all 
the privileges which had been granted them 
by emperors and pontiffs. The powerless wrath 
of Benedict, at first, produced no other result 
than to excite the raillery of the excommuni- 
cated against him ; but when they found the 
pontifical court was gaining some preponder- 
ance in Italy, they followed the example of 
the other cities, and asked to be received into 
favour, which was granted them, on the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute of eight thousand 
florins in gold. 

Benedict had not time to profit by the re- 
action in favour of the popes, which was 
taking place. In consequence of excesses at 
the table, and nocturnal debaucheries^ he suf- 
fered from violent fits of the gout; his limbs 
were covered with hideous sores, and he died 
on the 23d of April, 1342, after a reign of 
seven years, four months, and six days. He 
was buried in the cathedral at Avignon ; the 
holy father, who exhibited so much disinte- 
restedness in the early part of his reign, be- 
came afterwards as greedy and avaricious as 
his predecessors, and they found after his 
death, in the treasury of the church, immense 
sums, which were of great assistance to the 
cardinals in the subjugation of Italy. After 
his death, Benedict was declared a saint, by 
a miracle, and his name was placed in the 
Gallican Marty rology. 

There flourished a singular sect during his 
pontificate, who were called the Quietists of 
Mount Athos. These fanatics pretended to 
have pushed the perfection of prayer so far, as 
to see God with tneir corporal eyes, w hen they 
had attained the supreme quietude. They 
prayed as follows : the newly initiated monk 
shut himself up in his cell, seated himself in a 
comer, then having rollea up his frock under 
his armpits, he rested his chin on his breast, 
turned his eyes with all his thoughts towards 
the middle of his belly, held his breath, even 
through the nose, ana sought in his entrails, 
the power of his soul. At first, says the Ab- 
bot Simon de Xerocerque, the inventor of this 
singular mode of prayer, in his instructions to 
his disciples, you will see but thick darkness; 
but then by renewing your prayer twenty-one 
times, you will experience a surprising joy ; 
the spirit will have found the place of tne 
heart, it will perceive the atmosphere of the 
soul, and will contemplate itself shining with 
light, and filled with discernment. — According 
to these sectaries, the navel was the seat ot 
the soul, which caused them to be called Ora- 
phalopysques. — Quietism is one of the most 
curious and singular aberrations to which the 
idleness of the cloister has given birth. 
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CLEMENT THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1342.] 

History of the cardinal of Nerca — His exaltation to the Holy See — Embassy of the Romans to 
Clement the Sixth — The nope wishes to subjugate Christian kingdoms to his sway — Joan of 
Naples strangles her husband — Bull of the pope against the assassins of the prince — The holy 
college assembles to choose an emperor — Clement names Charles the Fourth as king of the Ro- 
mans — Cruelties of Peter d'Aouila, the grand inqttisitor of Florence — Republican revolution 
at Rome — Nicholas Laurent , the leader of the people , is excommunicated by the pope — Second 
marriage of Joanna, of Naples , with her cousin — She sells Avignon to the pope , who declares 
her innocent of the death of her husband — The plague commits its ravages in the west — Ger- 
many refuses to obey the prince appointed by the pope , and proclaims Gunther Schwartzenburg 
sole emperor — Reappearance of the Flagellants — The pope orders a new jubilee, to raise some 
money — He re-establishes the inquisition in Anjou and Maine — Vision of Saint Bridget — Em- 
bassy from John C ant acuzene— Sickness of the holy father — Singular letter of Beelzebub to 
the pope — Death of Clement — Picture of the abominable morals of the pontifical court. 


The Holy See remained vacant only eleven 
days after the death of Benedict. The cardi- 
nal^ to the number of twenty-two, having 
assembled in conclave, agreed unanimously 
to divide the treasures of the church among 
themselves, and to choose as sovereign pontiff 
the most corrupt of all, the famous cardinal 
of Nerea, who took the name of Clement the 
Sixth. He was the son of Peter Roger, lord 
of Rosière, who, intending him for the church, 
caused him to enter the abbey of Chaise-Dieu 
in Auvergne, at ten years of age, where his 
beauty procured for nim the honour of being 
distinguished by the abbot of the Benedic- 
tines, who made him his minion. The young 
monk, on arriving at manhood, quitted hisj 
convent, went to Paris to finish his theological 
studies, and obtained the grade of doctor, and 
the abbey of Fecamp ; he was then made 
bishop of Arras, and Benedict at last created 
him cardinal archbishop of Rouen. When he 
was proclaimed pope, he led so dissolute a 
life, that he had been obliged to abandon his 
benefices to his numerous creditors, so that 
he showed no difficulty in complying with the 
requisitions of the cardinals. 

“ You ask me to divide the treasures of the 
chancellery,” said the new pope to the mem- 
bers of the conclave ; “ I joyfully consent, and 
you will see the necessity of refilling, for a 
pope who knows how to exercise his trade.” 
In fact, in less than a year, the sale of apos- 
tolical offices, annates, reversions^ commen- 
dams, with the taxes and confiscations of the 
property of heretics, by the tribunals of the 
inquisition, had repaired all his losses, and 
supplied the enormous expenses of his mis- 
tresses and minions. Clement pushed the 
scandal of immorality so far as to glory in his 
depravity. Courtezans, great dames, and 
beautiful pages, entered his sleeping chamber 
in the presence of all, and were waited upon 
by the chamberlains, even on the very bea of 
the holy father. Thus the clergy of Avignon 
became so dissolute from the example of the 
pontiff) that the smallest clerk considered him- 
self dishonoured, if he had not attached to 


his person some minion or several girls of a 
dissolute life. Though universally recog- 
nised as the most corrupt of the cardinals, 
Clement was none the less submitted to the 
proof of the pierced chair. On the day suc- 
ceeding his consecration, he promoted ten car- 
dinals, amonç whom were nis brother Hugh 
Roger, and his nephew, William de la Jugie, 
the faithful companions of his orgies. 

The kings of Europe hastened to send their 
embassadors to the new pope, to congratulate 
him; a great number of Italian cities imitated 
this example, and Rome, that degenerate citj\ 
which aspired constantly to the disgrace ot 
being called the pontifical city, sent a solemn 
deputation of eighteen citizens to him, at the 
head of whom were the republicans, Nicho- 
las Ricnzi and Petrarch. They were com- 
missioned to offer the pope, in the name of 
their fellow citizens, the posts of first senator 
and captain of the city, provided he would 
return to Rome, and reduce the interval of 
the two jubilees, from one hundred to fifty 
years, in order to multiply the causes of the 
prosperity of Italy, and increase the imposts 
of the holy city. 

Clement accepted the dignities and magis- 
tracies which were offered to him, and assured 
the embassadors, that he had the re-establish- 
ing of the Holy See in Italy much at heart, 
and that he would engage to do it as soon as 
it was possible. As a proof of the sincerity 
of his words, he fixed the period of the new 
jubilee for the year 1350. The following was 
the bull published on the occasion : — u The 
Son of God, by expiring on the cross, my 
. brethren, has acquired for us a treasure of in- 
dulgences, which is increased by the infinite 
merits of the Holy Virgin, the martyrs, and the 
saints ; for you know that the dispensation of 
these riches belongs to the successors of St. 
Peter. Boniface the Eighth has already order- 
ed the faithful to make a pilgrimage to the 
churches of Saint Peter and Saint Paulj and 
his bull grants entire absolution of sm to 
those who make this journey at the com- 
mencement of each century. We, however 
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consider that in the Mosaic law, which Jeans 
Christ came to accomplish spiritualty, the 
fiftieth year is that of Jubilee or the remission 
of debts ; for this reason, then, on account of 
the short duration of human lire, and that the 
greatest number of Christians may participate 
in this indulgence, we grant full and entire 
absolution to those who shall visit the churches 
of the two apostles» and that of St. John of the 
Lateran, in the year 13*6fduring thirty days, if 
Romans, and during five months, if strangers.” 
This done, the pontiff dismissed the embassa- 
dors, loaded with marks of honour, especially 
Petrarch, whose reputation was the glory of 
Italy, and whom he wished to attach to his 
cause. 

Robert of Naples had died, leaving to his 
grand-daughter Joanna immense treasures, 
and a throne which her youth prevented her 
as yet from occupying. Not to leave her 
without a protector, no had, however, already 
married her to Andrew of Hungary, the son 
of Charibert : and by his will had appointed 
Philip Cabassole, and the queen Donna San- 
cha, of Arragon, to administer the kingdom 
of Naples. They wished to exercise the rights 
of regen ts immediately on the death of Ro- 
bert, but Clement opposed them { under the 
pretext that that kingdom, emanating from the 
Holy See, should revert to the pope until the 
majority of Joanna, which was fixed at twen- 
ty-five years. He published a bull which 
broke the will of the king, as trampling upon 
the privileges of the church ; and annulled the 
proceedings of Philip Cabassole and Donna 
Sancha, as irregular and usurped. He sent the 
cardinal Aimeric de Chastelus. in the capacity 
of apostolic vicar, to seize the reins of go- 
vernment, to receive the liege homage of 
Joanna, and to crown her. He then confided 
the tutelage of the young queen to depraved 
females, who were certain to make a monster 
of lubricity of her. What mattered it to 
Clement that sovereigns should render them- 
selves contemptible in the eyes of the people ? 
His policy was to elevate the chair of St. 
Peter above the thrones of kings, and all means 
by which he could reach that end were to him 
good. 

Assured of Sicily, he turned against Ger- 
many, and lighted the fire of civil war in the 
empire. His emissaries distributed gold freely, 
ana induced the cities of Italy, which had re- 
mained faithful to Louis of Bavaria, to revolt. 
He caused the bulls which John the Twenty- 
second had proclaimed against the emperor, 
to be fulminated in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and the whole Roman peninsula, and 
added this imprecation to them : — “ May the 
divine wrath — may the anger of St. Peter and 
St. Paul light on Louis of Bavaria, in this 
world and the next — may the earth engulph 
him alive ! May the elements be adverse to 
him, and his children perish before his eyes, 
massacred by the hands of his enemies.” 
He was, however, obliged to suspend the 
effects of his vengeance, having been warned 
by the French embassadors that Philip had 
need of the emperor, and that he forbade him 


from continuing his furious denunciations of 
that prince. Clement, not daring to disobey 
the injunctions of his powerful ally, retract- 
ed his bulls, and contented himself with citing 
Louis of Bavaria before the Court of Avignon, 
to be judged by the sacred college. Instead of 
going before the holy father, or sending depu- 
ties to him, Louis wrote simply to the king of 
France: — “if Clement undertakes any pro- 
ceeding against us, we will hold you responsi- 
ble for it : — we salute you.” Philip, who feared 
the arms of the Germans, immediately inform- 
ed the holy father that ne was to proceed no 
farther. 

Forced to abandon his plans against the 
empire, the pope cast himself on England. 
He dietributea the benefices of that kingdom 
among the new cardinals, whose revenues 
were insufficient to maintain the luxury of 
their establishments ; he granted to them the 
richest abbeys, the best churches, and the 
wealthiest dioceses, granting them, besides, 
authority to send agents into Great Britain to 
take possession of them in their name, that 
they might spend the revenues at his court. 
But King Edward did not exhibit the docility 
he had hoped for : his officers drove off the 
French priests who went to take possession 
of the benefices for the cardinals. 

Clement endeavoured to implant in Edward 
sentiments less hostile to his interests, and 
wrote to him : — “ We have learned, my son. 
that you have published edicts which tend 
to destroy ecclesiastical liberty, the primacy 
of the Roman church, and the authority of 
the Holy See. You cannot be ignorant that 
Jesus Cnrist himself gave to the apostles and 
their successors, authority to govern the world. 
You know that, by virtue of this power, the 
popes have founded patriarchal churches, or 
metropolitan churches, cathedrals, and se- 
condary churches, and have established tl\e 
hierarchy of the clergy. For many ages there 
has been no change. The full ana entire dis- 
posal of ecclesiastical honours, dignities, and 
wealth, has always pertained to the popes. 
You have then rendered yourself guilty of a 
great sin, by authorising the persecutions 
against the agents of our cardinals, and by 
hindering the execution of our favours. We 
now send you our internuncios Nicholas, the 
metropolitan of Ravenna, and Peter, bishop 
of Astorga. with powers to assemble a council 
w hich shall abolish every edict, or declaration 
contrary to our authority, and who will pro- 
nounce an anathema against you, if your offi- 
cers or people refuse us obedience.” 

This letter was not more successful than 
the bull. Edward replied to the pope, that 
he was scandalised by seeing the wadth of 
his kingdom at the mercy of the court of 
Avignon; that “Shepherds should cherish 
their lambs, and not shear nor slay them ; that 
this work appertained to kings, and that for 
the future he would dispose oi the ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices as William the Conqueror had 
done.” 

Clement, repulsed in England, had at least 
the consolation of seeing, that France did not 
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contest his right of sovereignty over the king- 
doms of the earth. He received a solemn 
embassy from Philip de Valois, at the head of 
which was Louis de la Cerda, usually called 
Louis of Spain, because he was descended 
from Ferdinana. the eldest son of Alphonso 
the Wise, king of Castile, and of Blanche, the 
daughter of St. Louis. This prince came to 
ask from his holiness the proprietorship of the 
Fortunate Isles, ' now called the Canaries, 
which he said were inhabited by infidels, ana 
which he engaged to conquer, to bring the in- 
habitants to a knowledge of the Christian re- 
ligion. The pontiff acceded to his desires, 
and proclaimed him king of these countries, 
with absolute power over their temporal 
affairs, subject to an annual rent of four hun- 
dred florins in gold to the church; and he 
placed on his brow a crown of gold, as a sign 
of investiture. This ceremony did not, how- 
ever, prevent Louis de la Cerda from dying 
before he made the conquest of the Canaries. 

In the beginning of the year 1344, the em- 
peror again endeavoured to reconcile himself 
to the holy father ; and sent an embassy to 
Philip of Valois, to request him to inform him 
of the causes which prevented the mainte- 
nance of peace between the empire and the 
church. As it was difficult to reply to a de- 
mand thus distinctly expressed, the king sent 
the deputies to the pope, accompanied by 
officers of his court. 

Clement, having heard the messages of the 
two sovereigns, called to him one of his car- 
dinals, and dictated to him a form of a re- 
quest for pardon, with conditions so humili- 
ating for Louis of Bavaria, that a conquered 
prince, beneath the sword of an enemy, should 
not have accepted them. This letter of the 
holy father was expedited at once to the em- 
peror, who, contrary to the expectation of the 
court of Avignon, declared he would accept 
the conditions offered him ; and swore, in tne 
presence of the prothonotary of the pope, that 
he was ready to execute them. This resolu- 
tion of the prince surprised Clement greatly ; 
and he could not avoid saving, on reading nis 
letter, “ This man is much embarrassed ; but 
he is more embarrassing.” 

In fact, four German embassadors presented 
themselves before the sacred college, and 
swore, in the name of their master, in accor- 
dance with the orders of the pope, to avow 
the heresies attributed to him, to renounce 
the empire, and place himself, his children, 
wealth, and estates, at the disposal of the pon- 
tiff. They then besought Clement to remit 
by them, m writing, the articles of penance 
which he wished to impose on Louis of Bava- 
ria; and informed him, that they had orders 
not to quit Avignon until they had obtained 
them, so anxious was the emperor to recon- 
cile himself with the church. The holy father 
then gave them only requirements relative to 
the constitution of the empire, and not to the 
person of the prince. It was an immense 
blunder on the part of the pope, of which Louis 
took advantage. He immediately sent orders 
to the electors and to the estates to assemble 


in a general diet, in the city of Frankfort. He 
joined to his letter of convocation a copy of 
the penance which the holy father had im- 
posed on him ; and in which, among others, 
was this article : — “ The emperor shall make 
an edict, to subject to the punishment of fire 
those ot his subjects who shall refuse to re- 
cognise that the empire is a benefice of the 

ese cruel orders and exaggerated pre- 
tensions discontented the members of the 
assembly, who immediately made this reply 
to Louis of Bavaria : — “ Lord, the electors and 
other vassals of the empire, naving examined 
the conditions which the pope imposes on 
you, as the terms of your reconciliation with 
the church, declare, tnat they all tend to the 
destruction of the empire ; and, that neither 
you nor they can accept them. They have 
consequently decided, that a deputation should 
be sent to Avignon, to request the pope to 
desist from his intentions ; and to inform him, 
that if he refuses to do justice to our claims, 
we have determined to resist with all the 
means in our power, his enterprises against 
our liberty.” 

The embassadors of the princes of the em- 
pire, in fact, went to the holy father, and in- 
formed him of the objections of the diet of 
Frankfort to the singular articles of penance 
which he had imposed on Louis of Bavaria. 
Clement, at this opening, became very angry, 
and drove away tne deputies, without being 
willing to give them any reply. He then 
commenced very secret negotiations with a 
rince of the House of Luxemburg ; with John, 
ing of Bohemia ; with Charles, marquis of 
Moravia, his son ; and with Baldwin, archbi- 
shop of Treves, to assure himself of ven- 
geance. We snail soon see the deplorable 
results of this coalition. 

If the policy of the holy father was power- 
less to procure for him a triumph in England 
and Germany, it had at least* succeeded in 
Italy, and especially in Naplea where queen 
Joanna left all the power of the kingdom to 
the cardinal Aimeric, in order to occupy her- 
self at her ease with pleasure and debauchery. 
The young queen, through the lessons of depra- 
vity whicn she had received, though she had 
scarcely attained her sixteenth year, deserved 
to be compared to Messalina. She had al- 
ready received into the royal couch the lords 
of the court, simple guards, and even sailors 
of the port. Her husband Andrew, enervated 
by her lascivious caresses, and unable longer 
to respond to her desires, excited her hatred, 
and he wras found one morning cast from the 
window of his bed-room, after having been 
strangled with a cord ot silk. It was pub- 
lished the next day through Naples, that se- 
cret enemies had entered the palace and 
assassinated the king. No one dared to fathom 
this terrible mystery. The pope, even, though 
informed of the true circumstances of the 
murder, by the cardinal Aimeric, lanched a 
| bull against the guilty, without naming them; 
he contented himself with declaring them in- 
I famous, deprived of all dignities, incapable 
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of making a will or any lawful act ; he con- 
fiscated to himself their wealth and domains, 
freed their vassals and subjects from their 
oaths of fidelity, and pronounced an inter- 
dict on the land into which they should re- 
tire, with penalties against those who granted 
them aid or asylum; and, finally, he took 
all the measures which his policy suggested 
to him, to prepare for the moment on which 
he could, without striking a blow, seize on 
the throne of Naples. 

But the crime of Joanna had excited so 
great an indignation among the kings of Eu- 
rope, that it was feared lest an avenger should 
arise to call her to account. She perceived 
this, and hastened to write to Louis the Great 
the king of Hungary, her brother-in-law, to 
free herself from the suspicion of having mur- 
dered her husband. Her letters received only 
doubtful replies, and she learned that Louis 
had placed himself at the head of a powerful 
army, to invade her kingdom, and avenge his 
brother. In this extremity, she songht a pro- 
tector in one of her lovers, her cousin Louis 
of Tarentura, whom she married. Notwith- 
standing the talents and courage of the young 
prince, the Hungarians seized on Naples, and 
compelled the sovereigns to take refuge in 
the city of Avignon, which belonged to the 
queen. Clement received Joanna favourably, 
and even experienced a violent passion for 
her, of which she feigned to partake, in order 
to attach him to her cause ; the ruse, nowever, 
only half succeeded, for the pope would not 
consent to reinstate his new mistress on the 
throne of Naples, and absolve her from the 
murder of Andrew, unless she would sur- 
render the sovereignty of Avignon to him. 
The bargain was soon concluded, and they 
stipulated as the price of the purchase, that 
he should cive eigntjvtfwusand florins in gold 
for it, whicn was never paid. Such were the 
rights of property of the Holy See over this 
territory for six centuries, — rights which they 
have only recently abandoned: 

The pontiff at once declared himself openly 
the protector of Joanna ; he lànched terrible 
bulls against his enemies, praised the inno- 
cence, mildness, and purity of the queen in 
the presence of the embassadors ot all the 
Christian princes, assembled in consistory, 
and threatened Louis the Great with ecclesi- 
astical thunders, if he persisted in keeping 
the kingdom of Naples. The young ting 
was thus compelled to forego his vengeance, 
and return to nis kingdom. Joanna returned 
in triumph to her capital, and plunged anew 
into sucn excesses^ that her court was only 
equalled in depravity by that of the sovereign 
pontiff. 

Clement the Sixth, master of the city and 
territory of Avignon, showed more audacity 
than before; he renewed his attacks on Louis 
of Bavaria, published a bull against that 

S rince, declared him infamous, and a heretic. 

eposed him from the empire, and enjoined 
the electors to proceed at once to the election 
of a king of the Romans. 

John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, and 


Charles his eldest son, went to Avignon to 
sign the secret treaty with the pope, which 
w as to assure to them the empire : other pre- 
tenders took the same steps, and sought to 
obtain the protection of the holy father. Cle- 
ment was extremely embarrassed how to 
decide among these conflicting interests, and 
he instructed the cardinals assembled in con- 
sistory, to choose the king of the Romans. 
But, as each of the cardinals had received 
large sums, to sustain the interests of differ- 
ent pretenders, there resulted a division w’hich 
had almost proved fatal to the cardinals. At 
first they abused each other vehemently; 
then from words, they came to blows ; tne 
officers and domestics then took the part of 
their masters, and the mêlee became general. 
Several prelates received severe wounds, and 
the pope himself had a shoulder put out of 
joint by the blow of a club. At length, by 
the intervention of wise men, tranquillity 
was restored; the cardiuals reassembled in 
the chamber of the holy father, and it was 
decided to give the empire to the son of the 
king of Bohemia, Charles of Luxemburg, who 
made more magnificent promises than any of 
his competitors. 

They were as follows : “ If I am king of the 
Romans,” said the prince, in the secret treaty 
which the pope showed to the prelates of his 
court, 11 1 pledge myself to maintain all the 
concessions which the ..emperor Henry the 
Seventh my grandfather, ana his predecessors 
made to the Holy See. I will not seek to oc- 
cupy, or acquire by any means, the cities of 
Rome or Ferrara, or other land and places 
which belong to tne church, whether with or 
without Italy, as in the kingdoms of Sicily. 
Sardinia, and Corsica, and the territory of 
Avignon. I will not enter Rome before the 
day of my coronation, and I will leave it with 
my people immediately after the ceremony, 
not to return but at the command of the holy 
father; and finally, I will ratify all my pro- 
mises at the time of my consecration.” 

“ It was not difficult,” says Maimburg, “ for 
Clement to have Charles chosen emperor, for 
the cardinals knew he w^as sustained by the 
king of Bohemia, his father, and by Baldwin 
of Luxemburg, archbishop of Treves, his great 
uncle. His only adversary was Henry of 
Vimeburg, archbishop of Mayence, an avowed 
partizan of Louis of Bavaria ; the pope freed 
himself of him, by deposing him, and appoint- 
ing in his place the young Count de Gerlac, 
of Nassau, a canon of the same diocese, who 
had sold him his suffrage. Valderan ot Juil- 
lers, the metropolitan of Cologne, was bought 
for eight thousand marks of silver ; Rodolpb. 
duke of Saxony, who was greedier, obtained 
fifteen thousand, and at length, all the elec- 
tors having been gained, the diet assembled 
at Rents, near Coblentz, in the diocese of 
Treves, and proclaimed Charles marquis of 
Moravia, king of the Romans.” This election 
was confirmed by a bull, in which Clement 
declared, that God had given to the pope6 
supreme power over the celestial empire and 
the kingdoms of the earth. Some months 
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afterwards, Louis of Bavaria, so say the chro- 
niclers, died of poison, but whether adminis- 
tered by the pope, or his competitor, no one 
could tell. Charles, recognised as king of the 
Romans and future emperor^ a second title as 
illusory as the first, exercised, however, no 
influence over Germany ; the high Germanic 
aristocracy possessed tne real power, and the 
new Cæsar had to content himself with the 
insignia of royalty. 

This same year a revolt broke out in Flo- 
rence against the grand inquisitor, Peter of 
Aquila, a knavish, sordid, and cruel monk. 
It was on this occasion : the grand inquisitor 
had bought, at a low price, from the cardinal 
Peter Gomez de Banos, a debt of twelve 
thousand florins of gold, against the firm of 
the Acciapoli of Florence, who threatened to 
suspend payment. He desired to avail him- 
self of the terror which his terrible oflice 
produced for him, to put himself in possession 
of the wealth of the firm through the regency 
of the republic, and obtained, in fact, suffi- 
cient security to assure himself of the entire 
payment of his debt. Not satisfied with 
these measures, he caused Sylvester Baron- 
celli, one of the principals of the firm, to be 
brought from his palace by three officers of 
the inquisition, ana plunged in the dungeons 
of the holy office, until tne debt was entirely 
paid. Fortunately, Sylvester could call for 
aid : the people assembled, and rescued him 
from the hands of the officers, who were 
themselves handed over to the captain of Flo- 
rence, and condemned to have their hands 
cut off for having touched a free citizen. 
After the execution they were transported 
beyond the territories of the republic, and 
banished for ten years. The people then 
rushed to the house of the inquisitor, who 
had escaped out of the city to avoid the fate 
of his myrmidons, and pillaged his palace. 

Peter d’ Aquila, who had taken refuge at 
Sienna, immediately excommunicated the 
captain, and declared Florence under inter- 
dict if, within eight days, Sylvester Baron- 
celli was not sent to him, bound hand and 
foot. The Florentines appealed to the court 
of Avignon against this iniquitous measure, 
and deputed two commissioners to the true ! 
creditor of the house of Acciapoli, who paid, 
on account, five thousand florins; and pledgea 
themselves, in the name of the republic, to J 
pay the seven thousand, which were still due, 
in the following year. After having set things 
thus aright, they deposited, in the hands of the 
holy father, a complaint against Aquila, and 
proved, by authentic records, that this un- 
worthy legate was in the hafeit of accusing 
the young girls of Florence of heresy, in 
order to confine them in his prisons, that he 
might glut his horrid passions on them. They 
also showed that rich citizens of the republic 
had been tortured by this monster until they 
paid him large sums. Clement, yielding to 
their entreaties, consented to punish the in- 
quisitor, provided the republic would pay him 
ten thousand florins in gold. The Florentines 
sent the money which was required, and ob- 


tained from the pope a decree, which pro- 
vided that, in future, no inquisitor should 
inflict pecuniary penalties on heretics, and 
should only condemn them to the scaffold. 
They suppressed the prison especially de- 
signed for the prisoners of the inquisition ; and 
it was decided that persons accused of heresy 
should be incarcerated in the public prisons : 
and, finally, the inquisitor was formally pro- 
hibibited from having more than six familiars. 

Peter d’ Aquila, whom such a decree struck 
in his dearest interests, went at once to Avig- 
non and offered to the holy father twenty 
thousand florins if he would repeal his first 
ordinance and confirm the excommunica- 
tion lanched against Florence. Clement re- 
ceived the money from the inquisitor, and 
without further formality erased the decree, 
approved of the sentence of anathema uttered 
by Aquila, and cited the bishop of Florence, 
the podesta, the priors, and the captain, to 
appear before the sacred college, to be judged 
as guilty of rebellion against the church. 
They only shunned the condemnation by re- 
instating the inquisitor in his former privi- 
leges, and by paying a new fine to the court 
of Avignon. 

Whilst Florence was thus submitting cow'- 
ardiy to the pontifical despotism, the Romans 
were assembling in arms at the call of Nicho- 
las de Gabrino, surnamed Rienzi. and were 
breaking the chains of slavery. 

Nicholas, the son of a mere tavern-keeper, 
sprung from the ranks of the people, had, 
from nis youth, mven a promise of what he 
would one day be. His aptness for study, 
and the rapid progress whicn he made at the 
first schools, determined his parents to hus- 
band all their resources to defray the expense 
which the culture of letters involved at that 
period. The young Nicholas responded to 
the hopes of his family ; he addicted himself 
with ardour to the study of the Roman ora- 
tors. and drank in, in meditating on their 
works, a deep veneration for republican insti- 
tutions. 

At the time that he was acquiring a pro- 
found knowledge of the manners and laws 
of antiquity, he was seeking, by his eloquence, 
to lead the masses to the worship of freedom. 
Rome, though freed from popes and emperors, 
was still governed by nobles, who were shut 
up in their palaces, or in the monuments 
transformed into citadels, from whence they 
exercised every kind of brigandage against 
the citizens, pillaging their property, violating 
their w’ives, and massacreing them without 
pity. The poor, even, were not beyond the 
reach of their cruelty: they murdered them 
in the streets or public places, to seize on 
their rags. The generous Nicholas Rienzi 
waa moved at so deplorable a sight, and 
swore implacable hatred to these tyrants. 
He at first induced the citizens to send a de- 
putation to Avignon to entreat the pontiff to 
punish his representatives in the holy citj\ 
and to give repose to the ancient city of 
Brutus and Cassius. But the deputation hav- 
ing been unable to obtain any redress from 
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that greedy, debauched, and proud priest, who 
was solely occupied with the care of extend- 
ing his sway, and increasing his wealth, Nicho- 
las resolved to call the Romans to liberty, and 
by the power of his eloquence to re-establish 
the reign of the laws. There existed not a mo- 
nument, a public place, a stone in Rome that 
did not present the theme of a discourse which 
he addressed to his fellow citizens, as a lesson 
which the past had bequeathed to the future. 
At length his burning eloquence rallied an 
immense crowd to his views ; and on the 20th 
of May, 1347, the republic was proclaimed, 
before the church of St. John of Piscina, without 
tumult and without fighting. Nicholas de Ri- 
enzi was conducted to the capitol, and the title 
of Tribune and Liberator of Rome decreed to 
him. 

The new tribune perceived that, in order to 
assure the triumph of the popular cause, he 
must exercise extreme prudence in his new 
authority. He at first united himself to the 
legate of the pope, to avoid having three ene- 
mies to contend against at once, the nobles, 
the Holy See. and the emperor. He then es- 
tablished order in the city, by organising a 
regular military, and driving the turbulent 
barons out of it : and, finally, by his wise ad- 
ministration, brought back peace and plenty 
to his country. He sent embassadors to the 
cities of Italy, and the different courts of Eu- 
rope, to inform them of the re-establishment 
of the Roman republic. His letters were writ- 
ten with such persuasive eloquence, and love 
for the public good was expressed with such 
evident sincerity, that Rienzi’s epistles com- 
municated his enthusiasm to all minds. Kings 
themselves received his deputies respectfully. 
Louis of Bavaria recognised the republic; 
Joanna of Naples sought the friendship of the 
tribune ; Louis of Hungary chose him as t^e 
arbiter in his quarrel with the Queen in regard 
to the murder of his brother Andrew; and 
such is the magical power of that word ? Repub- 
lic, that Rienzi, the son of an Italian inn- 
keeper, the man of the people, became greater 
than kings and emperors. Clement the Sixth, 
fearing lest a power so formidable should 
elevate itself to a rivalry with his own, resolved 
to destroy it before it had time to taxe root in 
the soil. He lanched a terrible anathema 
against the tribune, declared him to be a 
heretic, excommunicated him, annulled the 
acts of his government, and interdicted him 
the use of fire and water. 

The enemies of Rienzi were prodigal of 
their gold to the people, organised a conspiracy, 
placed the count of Minerbino at their head, 
and introduced into the city a troop of banditti, 
who proclaimed a counter-revolution. The 
tribune desired to sound the tocsin of alarm 
to call the citizens to arms ; but he found the 
churches in the power of the insurgents ; trea- 
son was every where, and he was compelled 
to flee from Rome in the disguise of a monk, 
alone and without resources, to escape from 
death ; he took refuge in Bohemia with the 
emperor Charles, who basely surrendered him 
to the court of Avignon. Fortunately for the 


fallen tribune, a terrible scourge which had 
fallen upon Europe suspended the prepara- 
tions for his punishment, and saved his life ; 
the plague broke out in Italy, England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and France. The city of Avig- 
non was decimated, and the pope thought no 
more of Rienzi, being occupied in collecting 
the spoils of a large number of rich eccle- 
siastics who had perished of the malady. 

Whilst the cities of the empire were under 
the impression of the terror and affright which 
this public calamity inspired, Charles of Lux- 
emburg was seeking to improve his situation, 
and caused his partizans to take the following 
oath : “ I recognise the emperors to be subject 
to the popes ; that they have no power to de- 
pose or choose them ; and I regard as here- 
tics those who affirm the contrary. I swear 
a blind and absolute submission to the Roman 
church, pledging myself upon the consecrated 
host to recognise no prince as lawful, without 
the approval of the sovereign pontiff; finally, 
I promise obedience and fidelity to CharleB 
the Fourth, appointed emperor by the Holy 
See.” This formula was rejected by the 
magistrates of Basle, who, in the presence of 
the emperor and his court, protested that they 
would obey him who had been proclaimed by 
the electors, and him only, even though his 
election should be against the will of the pope. 
In consequence of this declaration, several 
cities of Germany appointed deputies, who 
offered the imperial crown to Gunther of 
Schwartzenburg, a skilful captain, who had 
rendered great services to his country during 
the reign of Louis of Bavaria. He at first re- 
fused this high dignity ; but when the princes, 
nobility, and principal ecclesiastics of the 
kingdom united with the deputies of the city, 
and declared the empire vacant, by an au- 
thentic deed, he consented to mount the 
throne. The first use which he made of his 
authority was to publish the following edict : 

u Our predecessor, Louis of Bavaria, of glo- 
rious memory, who died a victim to the per- 
fidy of the pontifical court, made a law which 
declared him master of the empire who shall 
have obtained the majority of the votes of the 
electors. By the advice of our ecclesiastical 
and secular princes we confirm this law, filled 
with wisdom ; we also declare every act con- 
trary to it, and all decrees made since by the 
pontiffs, null and void ? as departing from the 
apostolic doctrine, which orders priests to be 
submissive to Caesar.” Such a protest against 
the pretensions of the Holy See, must neces- 
sarily draw down divine punishment on its 
author; accordingly, some days afterwards, 
the unfortunate Gunther died of poison. 

Then came the period of the new jubilee, so 
ardently desired ; and as the holy father was 
anxious to attract a great concourse of the 
faithful to Rome, he sent his bull through all 
Europe to excite the simple to come to obtain 
the plenary indulgences granted to the pil- 
grims. This time, the number of fanatics 
who visited the tomb of the apostles, and the 
church of the Lateran, was still greater than 
at the first jubilee ; and during the year 1350, 
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more than six hundred thousand strangers 
visited the holy city. The pope had instructed 
Annibal Cecano, nis legate, to receive the 
offerings which this crowd ot brainless beings 
deposited upon the tomb of Saint Peter, which 
was done without opposition on the part of the 
Romans; but the cardinal legate having wished 
to profit by the circumstance to enrich him- 
self, and to undertake a negotiation in indul- 
gences on his own account by selling to the 
pilgrims dispensations which abridged their 
duties in Rome and permitted them to make 
a shorter sojourn in the city, the inhabitants 
who had transformed their houses into hotels, 
and who lost money as landlords in proportion 
as the prelate gained by vending early dis- 
missions to their guests, wished to oppose his 
traffic, attacked his palace several times, and 
killed some of his people. 

The commerce in indulgencesdid not. how- 
ever, relax, — so strong was the faith of tne pil- 
grims. Annibal Cecano placed his soldiers 
around the church of St. John of the Lateran, 
and at the end of the year he left Rome, 
followed by fifty wagons loaded with gold and 
silver, which he conducted to the holy father 
under the charge of a good escort. Clement 
himself had not remained inactive ; he had sold 
a goodly number of dispensations to kings, 
princes, and lords who could not go to Rome : 
and they counted that the jubilee producea 
incalculable wealth to the court of Avignon. 

During this display of fanaticism reappear- 
ed the sect of the Flagellants, who had been 
so cruelly persecuted in Italy by pope Alex- 
ander the Fourth, in the middle of the last 
century — and in several cities there were seen 
a prodigious number of men and women pub- 
licly castigating themselves to appease the 
anger of God. 

Albertns Argentinensis says that they prac- 
tised flagellation in the following manner: — 
“The penitents came in procession, two and 
two, upon the public squares before the 
churches ; they tnen formed in a circle, took 
off their garments, and each of them, after 
having slowly passed around the circle, placed 
himself in the centre, extended upon the 
ground, the arms stretched out in the form of 
the cross, with the face to the earth ; three 
penitents relieved each other in turn, and struck 
the patient with leathern thongs, garnished 
with iron ends. The operation being finished, 
the beaten one arose, sung hymns in honour 
of Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
made again the tour of the circle, and put on 
his clothes.” 

These sectarians spread through Saxony. 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria ; some crossed 
the Rhine and. came into France as far as 
Avignon, where they flagellated themselves 
in the church in tjie presence of the cardinals 
and holy father. Two of these female peni- 
tents appeared to Clement so beautiful in 
their nudity, that he caused them to be car- 
ried off under the plea of occupying himself 
with their conversion, and kept them confined 
in his palace. The brethren, furious at the 
abduction of their companions, immediately 
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assembled before the pogtifical residence, and 
declared they would not separate until they 
had restored the prisoners to liberty. Clement 
ordered his guards to charge them, and fulmi- 
nated a terrible anathema against the sect, 
enjoining on the bishops to hand them over to 
the inquisitors, and to punish them with fire 
if they refused to abjure. 

At the time that he showed himself so im- 
placable towards the Flagellants, he was de- 
fending the mendicant monks, whose de- 
pravity excited general indignation. A holy 
prelate accused them, in full consistory, of 
having despoiled the dying during the pesti- 
lence ; of having entered the houses of the 
sick to pillage them ; of having excited scan- 
dal by their shameless debaucheries with 
prostitutes, in the midst of the general cala- 
mity. He finished his address by invoking all 
the severity of the cardinals against them. 
Clement rose to reply to the orator. 

“No, my brother,” he said to the cardinal, 
“the monks are not so despicable as you 
maintain ; they have received their call from 
God by the mouth of the popes, to aid us in 
the government of the faithful. How could 
we teach the people if we had not these 
preaching brothers? Could we talk of humi- 
lity, whose luxury surpasses that of satraps 
and Caesars? Could we, who now hold tne 
wealth of nations, recommend poverty? Could 
wo speak of chastity, who are abandoned to 
excesses of depravity unknown to Sodom and 
Gomorrah? Could we blame ænsuality, when 
our feasts equal those of Apicius and Lucul- 
lus? Finally, could we condemn frivolity, 
whose palaces are filled with buffoons, play- 
actors, and jugglers ? Let us not then judge 
these poor monks too severely, because they 
have appropriated to themselves some money 
whilst attending on those who were afflicted 
with the pestilence ; let us not call it ill that 
they repose in some commodious retreats, and 
repair, Dy succulent food, their strength, wea- 
kened by the long abstinences they have 
borne. I, who am infallible, declare them to 
be absolved from all the sins they have com- 
mitted ; and I even authorise them to retain 
the nuns who inhabit their convents, that they 
may multiply and increase the population de- 
cimated by the late scourge.” 

Towards the close of this year (1352) Cle- 
ment was attacked by a violent fever, which 
the physicians pronounced fatal. The holy 
father then appeared to be no longer assured 
of his own infallibility, and published a bull 
which contained this singular avowal : — “If, 
since we have been elevated to the papacy, 
we have advanced in our writings or language, 
propositions contrary to religion or morals, we 
revoke them, and submit them to the correc- 
tion of our successor.” 

The reply to this bull was not delayed, and 
on the next day a letter was sent to him, 
written in characters of fire on black vellum: 
“ Beelzebub, prince of darkness, to pope Cle- 
ment his vicar : — Your mother, Pride, salutes 
) r ou; your* sisters, Knavery, Avarice, and 
Shamelessness — and your brothers, Incest, 
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Robbery, and Murder, thank you for having 
caused them to prosper. Given from the 
centre of Hell, amid the acclamations of a 
troop of demons, and in the presence of two 
hundred damned popes, who wait your pre- 
sence with impatience.” This letter was at- 
tributed to the metropolitan of Milan, John 
Visconte, to whom the pope had sold the in- 
vestiture of Bologna for a hundred thousand 
florins in gold. Clement died on the 6th of 
December. 1352. His remains were transport- 
ed to the abbey of Chaise- Dieu, where he had 
been a monk. 

According to the historians of the times, the 
court of Avignon, under this last pontificate, 
was the receptacle of every vice, and of the 
most horrible depravity. Petrarch has left us 
the following description of it : 11 Who would 
not by turns smile with pity, or feel indig- 
nation in seeing these decrepid cardinals and 
prelates, with their white hair, and their ample 
togas, beneath which are concealed an im- 
pudence and lasciviousness which nothing 
equals ? These libidinous dotards are so for- 
getful of age and the priesthood as to fear 
neither dishonour nor opprobrium ; they con- 
sume their last days in every kina of excess 
of libertinage. These unworthy priests think 
to arrest time, which drags them along, and 


believe themselves young in their old age, 
because their shamelessness and intemper- 
ance urge them on to saturnalia which are re- 
pugnant to youth. Thus Satan himself ; with 
nis infernal laugh, presides over their de- 
bauches, and places himself between the 
virgin objects ot their nauseous amours and 
these old cacochymes, who become irritated at 
constantly finding their strength less than 
their lubricity. 

11 1 will say nothing of the adulteries, rapes, 
incests ; these are but the preludes, the be- 
ginnings. of their debauchery: I will not count 
the number of women carriea off, or of young 
girls deflowered ; I will not speak of the 
means employed to force outraged husbands 
and fathers to silence ; I will not tell by what 
threats they have been compelled to take back 
their prostituted wives or children, bearing in 
their bosoms the fruit of their amours with 
the princes of the church ; outrages which are 
renewed as soon as their unfortunate victims 
are delivered ; outrages which cease only when 
these old men are satiated, tired, disgusted 
with the women whom they nave deflowered. 
The people know these things as well as 1 do. 
and loudly condemn them ; for grief now will 
be heard, and threats no longer awe indigna- 
tion into silence. 1 ’ 


INNOCENT THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FOURTH 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1352.] 


The cardinals make regulations to restrain the authority of the popes — Election of Innocent the 
Sixth — He annuls the rules made by the cardinals — His plans of reform — He undertakes to 
reconquer the domains of the church in Italy — Return of Nicholas Rienzi to Rome — His 
death — Persecution of the Fratricellists — Coronation of Charles the Fourth, emperor of 
Germany — Treaty of the Greek emperor with the pope — Death of Innocent the Sixth. 


Clement the Sixth, some days before his 
death, made, at the request of the cardinals, 
some modification in the ordinance of Gregory 
the Sixth, regarding the conclave ; he autho- 
rised the members of the sacred college to 
have partitions between their beds, and each 
cardinal to have two pages to serve him, clerks 
or laymen at his choice; he also permitted 
them to be served during the whole conclave, 
for dinner and supper, with a dish of meat or 
fish, some soup, a salad, cheese, and fruit or 
confectionary. Such an ordinance was still 
further agreeable to the prelates, since it gave 
them the facility of introducing their mis- 
tresses in the dress of pages, or their minions 
in that of priests. 

Six days after the death of Clement, they 
assembled in the pontifical palace, to proceed 
to the election of a new pope. The venerable 
John de Birelle, the general of the Chartreux, 
was first proposed ; but the majority rejected 
him, the cardinals saying, with effrontery, that 
they did not want an humble, chaste, and 


rigicj man to govern the church ; but. on the 
contrary, they must place in the Holy See a 
worthy imitator of Clement; and, to fortify 
themselves from the consequences which 
might result from a bad choice, they resolved 
to make a regulation which might serve as a 
counterpoise to the power of the pope. 

They consequently decreed, “ That pontiffs 
could not create cardinals but with the consent 
of the members of the sacred college, and 
that the number should never exceed twenty ; 
that they should not be permitted to anathe- 
matise a cardinal without the unanimous con- 
sent of his colleagues ; that popes should not 
seize their property during their lives, nor 
after their death; that they should be prohi- 
bited from alienating or infeoffing the territo- 
ries of the Roman church, without the consent 
of two thirds of the cardinals; and, finally, 
that the sacred college, in accordance with the 
privilege granted by Nicholas the Fourth, 
should receive half of all the revenues of the 
pontiff. They also decided that no relative 
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or ally of the pope should be promoted to 
the post of marshal of the pontifical court, 
nor that of governor of the provinces or do- 
mains of the church ; and finally, that the pon- 
tiff should be prohibited from making treaties 
with princes, or selling to them the right to 
levy tithes, or reserve them from the apostolic 
chamber without the approval of the sacred 
college, whose suffrages should remain free 
from every influence.” 

Believing themselves well guaranteed 
against the encroachments of pontifical au- 
thority, the cardinals fixed their choice on 
Stephen Aubert, cardinal bishop of Ostia, who 
was enthroned by the name of Innocent the 
Sixth. This prelate was bom near the small 
city of Pompadour^ in the parish of Bessae ; 
he had been appointed Professor and Doctor 
of civil law at Toulouse, and had afterwards 
been one of the principal magistrates of that 
city. In 1337, he was raised to the bishopric 
of Noyon, from whence Clement the Sixth 
had drawn him to make him cardinal bishop of 
Ostia, and grand penitentiary. Wernems says, 
“ that the new pope was humble, of regular 
morals, and an excellent canonist.” As soon 
as he had been proclaimed supreme chief of 
the church, he was subjected to the usual 
proof, and then the ceremony of his consecra- 
tion was proceeded with. 

On the day succeeding his exaltation he re- 
pealed the rules published by the cardinals, 
though he himself had sworn to observe them, 
maintaining that the pope could break the 
oath of the cardinal without committing a 
sin. Innocent in reality perjured himself in 
this matter, though we should not blame him 
too severely, as he did it to annul several 
scandalous privileges which had been granted 
to the cardinals by his predecessor. He then 
reduced the number of his domestics, com- 
pelled the cardinals to follow his example, and 
issued the following decree against the cora- 
mehdams, or concessions of vacant benefices 
to clerks and inferior prelates : — “ Experience 
has shown that, owing to oommendams, divine 
service is neglected in the churches; that 
hospitality is refused to the unfortunate ; that 
churches are falling into mins ; and that both 
the spiritual and temporal rights of benefices 
are lost. We consequently revoke the oom- 
mendams and sacrilegious concessions of 
prelacies, dignities, and «secular or regular 
benefices.” 

The holy father exerted himself to put an 
end to a great number of abuses, whion had 
for a long time become customs at the court 
of Rome : especially the rights which the 
officers of the apostolic chancellery granted, 
in the name of the church, to tolerate prosti- 
tutes ; and the payments of the taxes which 
John the Twenty-second had established for 
incest, murder, parricide, and generally for all 
crimes. As he knew that the officers of the 
Holy See prolonged indefinitely, or terminated 
promptly, the affairs submitted to their judg- 
ment according to the .amount of die sum they 
received,, he desired to remedy these scanda- 
lous disorders, and decreed severe punish- 


ments for them. The pontiff not only showed 
himself to be as austere in his morals as his 
predecessor had been corrupt, but he had also 
the merit of preferring the good of the people 
to his own interest. His treasures were em- 
ployed in the organisation of armies, which he 
sent into Italy to free the provinces from a 
crowd of lords who had erected themselves 
into despots, and tyrannised over the people. 
The first expedition was confided to Giles 
Alvarez d’Amemo, his legate, who penetrated 
into the territories, where he found but two 
cities which recognised the authority of the 
Holy See, Monte Falco and Monte Fiascone ; 
the other cities were all under the rule of the 
nobles, who murdered with indifference the 
partisans of the emperor or the pope. 

Rome, especially, was abandoned to the 
most deplorable anarchy. Bands of robbers, in 
the pay of the Savelli and the Colonna, tra- 
versed the streets and the country, ana de- 
stroyed the faithful who came as pilgrims to 
the church of the apostles. The people had 
tried several forms of government m hopes of 
putting an end to these disorders ; after having 
nad prefects and tribunes, they had tried rec- 
tors; they then had chosen two senators, 
Count Berthold des Ureini and Stephen Colon- 
na. Under this last form the discontent had 
readied its height, in consequence of a con- 
siderable rise in the price of grain ; agitators 
accused the senators of wishing to enrich 
themselves, by favouring the export of wheat : 
they attacked the capitol, and count Berthold 
was stoned. 

Innocent, who wished to re-establish his 
authority over that city and Italy, adopted the 
policy which the kings of France nad followed 
since the time of Philip Augustus, relying on 
the people to overthrow the aristocracy. He 
liberated the republican, Nicholas Rienzi, and 
promised to reinstate him as tribune in Rome, 
if he would second the Holy See in its plans 
of pacification. Rienzi eagerly accepted the 
proposals of the holy father, and joined the 
legate Giles d’Albomos, wno was already 
marching on Rome. At the approach of the 
papal army, the Colonna, the Savelli, and 
their partizans mounted artillery upon the 
walls, and prepared to make a vigorous re- 
sistance; but as soon as Nicholas Rienzi had 
displayed his standard, the people rushed on 
the nobles, drove them from the city, and 
opened the gates to the tribune, who went at 
once to the capitol amidst the acclamations 
of the people. 

Nicholas occupied himself in re-establishing 
justice, and in again putting in force the wise 
regulations he had made before his captivity ; 
but as he was compelled to divide his authority 
with the legate of the pope, the people took 
umbrage at it ; his enemies accused him of 
wishing to subject Rome to a theocratic go- 
vernment, and showed letters which had 
been intercepted, and in which Innocent the 
Sixth gave him the title of knight and senator. 
Rienzi hastened to arrest the sedition, and 
wished to speak in order to defend himself; 
but he had scarcely commenced his justifica- 
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tion, when a monk, rushing from the crowd, 
cast himself, dagger in hand, upon him, ana 
disappeared after having struck him in the 
throat. The tribune fell dead near the Por- 
phyry Lion, on the great square of Rome. 
This tragical end left the legate sole master 
of the city. 

Whilst we render full justice to the popes 
by glorifying the actions which have illustra- 
ted several pontificates, we should also show 
severity towards them, when they depart from 
the precepts of the gospel ; and we cannot too 
much call down the reprobation of men upon 
the sanguinary acts of which they have been 
guilty. Thus Innocent the Sixth, after having 
edified Christendom by great virtues during 
the first years of his reign, turned suddenly 
into a fanatic, and persecuted heretics with 
extreme severity. He was very bitter against 
the Fratricelli, who courageously confessed 
their doctrines in the midst of frightful pun- 
ishments. John of Chatillon, one of these un- 
fortunate men, whose punishment afforded a 
spectacle to the pontifical court defied the 
rage of his executioners at the funeral pyre, 
and from the midst of the flames cried out to 
the people, u Christians, my brethren, I de- 
clare in the presence of God who judges us, 
that you are the dupes of the knavery of the 
pope ; in the name of my salvation, I affirm, 
that John the Twenty-second, Benedict the 
Twelfth, Clement the Sixth, and Innocent the 
Sixth, are all enemies of God, simoniacs, for- 
gers, robbers, murderers, and heretics.” 

Some ecclesiastical historians remark on the 
impassability of the pope in this matter, as a 
proof of the goodness of his heart ; and are 
astonished that he did not cause the fire of 
the stake to be extinguished, to recommence 
torturing the palpitating members of the here- 
tic. Mathew Vilani, on the other hand, ex- 
hibits indignation against this pope, who was 
cruel enough to listen, without emotion, to the 
just reproaches of an unfortunate man, given 
over to the punishment of fire as an expiation 
of his virtues. “ If one wishes,” he adds, u to 
be convinced of the cold cruelty of this priest, 
let him read this bull which he had before 
published : — 

u We are informed that men, called Fratri- 
celli. seduce the people by their humility, and 
teacn them to fail in respect to the Holy See ; 
we commission you to hand them over to the 
inquisitors, without any further form of pro- 
cess.” 

Charles the Fourth having learned that the 
pope had re-established his authority in Rome 
after the death of Rienzi, sent to demand per- 
mission from him to come and receive the 
crown of gold in the church of St. Peter, 
which was granted to him under certain very 
humiliating conditions. The emperor first 
entered Milan with naked feet, and received 
the iron crown from the metropolitan of that 
city ; he then went to Rome, with the princess 
Anne, his wife, in the dress of pilgrimd. On 
the day of his arrival, he was solemnly crown- 
ed emperor by Peter Bertrandi, cardinal bi- 
shop of Ostia ; and immediately after the cere- 


mony he left the holy city, in accordance 
with the promise he had made to Clement 
the Sixth. 

No prince had shown so much subserviency 
to the popes as he: thus Petrarch, indignant 
at this act of cowardice, wrote to him, “ Where 
will you conceal your ignominy, prince % 
What ! you have promised, and promised un- 
der oath, to remain but a single day in Rome ! 
What glory for a bishop thus to humiliate a 
sovereign, who ought to be the protector of 
liberty ! How proud should he be at seeing 
you cringe beneath his feet ! What more 
ignominious for an emperor than to be tram- 
pled under foot by an audacious priest, and to 
be content with the title of Cæsar, without 
daring to inhabit his residence ? Go to ? — 
you are fit to live in Avignon, that city which 
is the sink and the receptacle of all the 
vices ! 

“ I can speak of it, for I know its abomina- 
tions. In that third Babylon, which has no 
equal but Rome, there exists no pity, no 
charity, no faith, no fear of God; there is 
nothing there holy, sacred, honest, humane ; 
in a word, shame, charity, and candour, are 
banished from it ; as for truth, it never entered 
it. How could it exist in a place where every 
thing is false ? The air, the earth, the houses, 
the palaces, the streets, the markets, the 
temples, the" chambers, tne beds, the angles 
of the walls, the hotels, the seats of the 
judges, the pontifical throne, and the altars 
consecrated to God ; all are peopled by knaves 
and liars. In this infernal labyrinth of fright- 
ful dungeons, or sombre prisons, commands 
an imperious Minor, who agitates, in a fa- 
tal urn, the lot of mortals. At the least sig- 
nal from his master, a minotaur, under the 
form of a priest, casts himself upon the vic- 
tims, and drags them into the temples of the 
shameless Venus. No ! truth could not show 
itself in that infamous place without being 
violated. Unhappy, thnce unhappy would 
be the candid man who should hazard him- 
self in that abyss of vices; he would find 
neither fidelity, nor sincere friends, nor a 
second Ariadne who could give him a thread 
by which he might extricate himself from 
this inextricable labyrinth. In this city, the 
Elysian fields, Styx, and Acheron, are regard- 
ed as ridiculous fables ; a future life, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the end of the world, and the final judg- 
ment, are regarded as tales and idle stories ; 
in a word, the salvation of the human family 
lies in gold : it is gold alone which can ap- 
pease the monster, enchain him, make him 
smile. With gold you may deflower your 
sisters, murder your father; with gold you 
can open heaven, buy the saints, the an- 
gels, the Virgin, the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ, 
and the Eternal Father himself ; the pope will 
sell you every thing for gold except his tiara.” 

This energetic letter made a strong impres- 
sion on the emperor ; he perceived the mis- 
take he had made, and hastened to return to 
Germany to prevent the effects of the discon- 
tent which his submission to the pope had 
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excited. He was not long in perceiving the 
justice of the reproaches of Petrarch. At 
Pisa the people rose on his arrival, and 
wished to set lire to the palace in which he 
had taken refuge. Several perspnp of his 
court were hung, and he had great difficulty 
in escaping, by night, with his wife and the 
remains of his escort. At Cremona^ he was 
obliged to wait before the walls for six hours, 
before the magistrates decided to permit him 
to enter, alone and without his sword, to rest 
for a day ; and, finally, most of the cities re- 
fused positively to open their gates to him. 
Such were the sad consequences of his sub- 
mission to the Holy See. Charles, however, 
was only a weak man, and not an incapable 
prince ; for, on his return to his kingdom, he 
governed with wisdom, re-established peace 
and prosperity through the provinces, and 
published the famous bull of gold, which is 
the true fundamental constitution of the em- 
pire. 

During this year, John Paleologus, emperor 
of Constantinople, finding himself attacked at 
once by the Turks and the brother of John 
Cantacuzene, king of Adrianople, sent to ask 
for aid from the people of the west ; and in 
accordance with the policy of his predecessors, 
who knew the ambition of the pontiff, he of- 
fered to the court of Avignon to submit the 
Greek church to it, in exchange for its protec- 
tion. Innocent sought earnestly for defenders 
for him, and sent letters on the subject to the 
different Christian princes; but his missives 
were unanswered ; and, as he could not fur- 
nish either the number of vessels or troops 
which were required, the schism between the 
east and the west continued. 

The only monarch who showed any favour 
for the plans of the HolySee, was still Charles. 
Unfortunately for the pontiff, the chancel- 
lor Conrad, of Alezia, prevented the levy of 
subsidies fey the counsel which he gave the 
prince. “ Recollect said to Charles, in 
roll council, “ that tne popes have always re- 
garded Germany as an inexhaustible mine of 
gold ; and that they have their hands constantly 
extended towards us to despoil us. Do we 
not send enough money to Avignon for the 
instruction of our children and the purchase 
of benefices ? Do we not furnish every year 
sufficiently large sums for the confirmation of 
bishops, the impétration of benefices, the pur- 
suit of processes and appeals; for dispensa- 
tions, absolutions, indulgences; privileges; and, 
finally, for all the simoniacal inventions of the 
Holy See ? Lo, the pope demands still a new 
subsidy. What does he offer us in exchange 
for our gold ? Inefficacious blessings, anathe- 
mas, wars, and a disgraceful servitude. Arrest, 
prince, the course of this evil, and do not per- 


mit pontifical despotism to make a second 
Italy out of Germany.” Charles cancelled 
his decree, and wrote to the court of Avignon 
that the subsidies which were demanded 
would not be paid. 

Furious at this check, Innocent immediately 
sent his nuncio into Germany to take posses- 
sion of the vacant benefices, with power to 
excommunicate and denounce to the tribunals 
of the inquisition, clergy and laity who should 
oppose the execution of his orders. So much 
cupidity excited a general discontent. On 
every side arose preachers who publicly con- 
demned the conduct of the holy father, and 
called down the judgment of heaven on the 
pontifical court. Among these brother John 
of RochtailJade, of the order of the Minor Bro- 
thers, was remarked for his vivid eloquence, 
and the efficiency of his allegories. 

We translate the last sermon which he 
reached in Avignon: “In times past, my 
rethren,” said the preacher, addressing the 
crowd, “an extraordinary bird was bom into 
the world; it was large ; strong, and had no 
feathers. The other birds having heard of 
this phenomenon, went in crowds to the place 
where it was bom, to admire it; but; as soon 
as they saw this poor being trembling with 
co]d ? (jying of hunger, and incapable of seek- 
ing its food — since it could not fly, they took 
pity on it, and agreed that each should pluck 
out some feathers to cover the unfortunate: 
this was readily done. As soon as this bird 
found himself covered with a plumage shining 
with purple and gold, he became proud and 
arrogant, and treated with contempt the birds 
who had so generously despoiled themselves 
for him; he soon even pretended to have 
sprung from the eagle of Jupiter, and wished 
to sufedue his benefactors; he attacked them, 
one after another, and pursued them into all 
countries, to devour them. At last the birds, 
worn out with his tyranny, assembled in coun- 
cil, and decided to fall all at once on their 
tyrant, and tear his plumage from him. The 
peacock, vulture, and owl commenced the 
attack — the others followed : and the pheno- 
menon bird, despoiled in a moment of the 
feathers which had been given to him, died 
of hunger on the very spot in which the birds 
bad first found him. Thus will it happen to 
you, pope and cardinals,” continued tne ora- 
tor, turning towards the tribunal of the pon- 
tifical court, “when the people shall have 
taken back the wealth they gave you.” On 
quitting the stand, brother John was arrested 
by superior orders, and handed over to the 
inquisitors, who burned him as a heretic. 

Innocent died shortly after; at a very ad- 
vanced age; he was interred in the cathedral 
of Avignon, on the 12th of September, 1362. 
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URBAN THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1362 } t . 

Election of William Grimoald — He gives the bishopric of Avignon to his brother — Efforts of the 
pope against the Visconti — Interview between the pope and the king of France in the city of 
Avignon — Urban makes a journey to Rome — He gives the golden rose to the infamous Joanna 
of Naples — He crowns Charles the Fourth in the church of St. Piter — He prepares to return 
to France — Prediction of St. Bridget— ‘Death of Urban. 


Ten days after the fanerai of Innocent the 
Sixth, the cardinals assembled in conclave, to 
the number of twenty, in the pontifical palace, 
to elect a new chief. They disputed for a 
whole month ? without being able to agree j — 
at last the wisest, despairing of ever putting 
an end to the divisions of their colleagues, 
proposed to choose a pope from without the 
sacred college, and to cast their suffrages upon 
William Grimoald, or Grimand, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Victor, at Marseilles. This 
motion was favourably received by the car- 
dinals; they wished, however, beforehand, to 
make conditions with him, and wrote to him 
to come to them secretly, to give them his 
advice in relation to the election of a new 
pontiff. The abbot hastened to obey; and 
when he arrived, they proposed to elect him 
supreme chief of the church, if he would 
swear to permit the cardinals to accumulate 
benefices, and to keep their eouipages, pa- 
laces, concubines, and minions. He consented 
to every thing, and was proclaimed pope on 
the 28th of October, 1362, by the title of 
Urban the Fifth. 

He was a son of the lord of Grisac, a domain 
situated in Gevaudan, in the diocese of Mende. 
He had been set aside fora monastic life from 
his youth, and placed in the priory of Chiriac. 
whose superior was renowned for his depraved 
morals. This abbot, who had conceived a 
scandalous affection for the young Grimoald. 
wished to offer violence to him ; but the chila 
resisted, and informed his father of the dan- 
ger he had incurred. He took him at once 
from the monastery, and sent him to Mont- 
pelier, to finish his studies. His progress in 
science acquired for him, some years after, 
the rank of doctor; he was a processor of the 
civil and canon law, first at Montpelier, and 
afterwards at Avignon : in this last place, he 
was preferred to the abbey of Saint Victor, 
by Innocent the Sixth. 

On the day succeeding his installation in 
the Holy See, Urban gave the bishopric of 
Avignon to his brother, the canon Anglic Gri- 
rooald, and put an end to the scandal the popes 
had so long given, by leaving that church 
without a pastor to seize on the revenues of 
the diocese. It is true, that no particular 
merit was due to Urban for filling this va- 
cancy, as, in so doing, he had no other inten- 
tion than to prepare for the return of the pon- 
tifical court to Rome, where the legate, Giles 
d’Albomos, still ruled as absolute master. 

Unfortunately, at the very moment in which 
he was counting to put his plans in execution, 


a revolution broke out in Italy; the Ghibelines 
took up arms, attacked the Guelphs, and mas- 
sacred a prodigious number of the partizans 
of the popes. Giles d’Albomos, on nis side, 
assembled an army, fell on the revolted cities, 
sacked and burned them, and was seen, him- 
self, with his sword in his hand, and his casque 
on his head, setting an example of pillage, rape, 
and murder. The brothers Visconti, however, 
and especially Barnabo, repulsed the troopa 
of the legate, and obliged them to shut them- 
selves up in Rome. The pope, unable to anni- 
hilate his enemies, declared them to be excom- 
municated heretics, and deprived of all their 
dignities ; he prohibited the faithful from com- 
muning with tnem, and after having fulminated 
a terrible sentence of anathema in the cathe- 
dral of Avignon, he mounted the altar, extend- 
ed his arms toward heaven, and pronounced 
horrible imprecations, calling Jesus Christ, the 
apostles, the saints, and all the heavenly hosts 
to his aid, to exterminate the Visconti. 

Barnabo c^itinued none the less to combat 
the legate, with alternate reverses and suc- 
cesses ; finally, after a year’s contest he was, 
in his turn, repulsed by the troops of the pope, 
and forced to fall bacx on Bologna. He then 
agreed to lay aside his arms, engaging to re- 
store the castle9 and fortresses on which he 
had seized in the districts of Modena, Bo- 
logna and Romagna, on condition that he 
should bë paid the su^| of five hundred thou- 
sand florins in gold in eight years’ time, count- 
ing from the day of the restitution of tho 
places taken from the church. In conse- 
quence of this treaty, the lord Barnabo became 
a son of the church ; he was declared inno- 
cent of all the crimes for which the pope had 
excommunicated him, and relieved from the 
censures pronounced by the court of Rome. 

During the following year, the king of 
France went to the holy father to consult him 
on the proposal which the embassadors from 
Naples made him to espouse Queen Joanna, 
whose second husband had died after a wasting 
and enfeebling illness ; thus uniting upon his 
head the crowns of France, Naples, Sicily, 
and Provence. Urban, to whom this alliance 
was very distasteful, hastened to dissuade 
John the First from concluding this marriage 
with Queen Joanna, whose turpitudes he un- 
veiled, and whom he represented as the most 
depraved of the prostitutes of her kingdom. 
He informed him of the numerous murders 
she had committed among her lovers, and 
showed him even the correspondence between 
Clement the Sixth and that princess, in w hich 
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the causes of the assassination of Andrew 
were related in obscene terms, and in which 
Joanna proposed to the holy father to purchase 
absolution from him by gold and nights of 
pleasure. John, who was now old, feared the 
consequences of an union with this Messalina, 
and promised the pontiff to put off his plan. 

This was not enough for Urban, who feared, 
more than any thing in the world, the realiza- 
tion of a marriage which would have made 
the popea dependents on the French sove- 
reigns; to cause him to break it finally, he 
resolved to create serious occupations for 
John, and to name him as chief of a new 
crusade in Palestine. Religious enthusiasm 
was, at this time, generally very cold ; the 
wary pontiff, however, availing himself of the 
arrival of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who had 
come to Avignon to solicit aid against the 
Saracens, celebrated a solemn mass in the 
presence of the two sovereigns, and preached 
a new crusade with so much unction, that the 
stupid John exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, 
that he would avenge Christ. Immediately, 
and without giving him time for reflection, he 
was conducted before the altar, and sworn on 
the consecrated host to conduct one hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers into Asia. 

On his return to his capital, John expe- 
rienced a lively opposition on the part of his 
council to the execution of his extravagant 
projects. His ministers represented to him 
that his kingdom was plunged into the most 
profound misery, that pestilence and famine 
were desolating nis people, that it was impos- 
sible to find money to clefray the expenses of 
a crusade, and that his age and infirmities 
prevented him from directing so dangerous a 
war; they recalled the example of his pre- 
decessors who had ruined and depopulated 
France, without being able to conquer a rood 
of the Holy Land. All remonstrances were 
useless ; the obstinate old man would listen 
to nothing ; he ordered a recoinage of money 
to procure him silver, and convoked all who 
held tenure under the crown, to organise his 
army. But none of the other princes of Eu- 
rope being willing to join the king of France, 
this holy enterprise did not take place. 

Moreover, as in the interval Queen Joanna 
had espoused the king of Majorca, one of her 
lovers, and had taken a new oath of obedience 
to the Holy See, the pope ceased to concern 
himself about the crusade. All his cares 
were applied to one end, that of obtaining 
means to return to Italy. He openly an- 
nounced that it was his desire to establish the 
pontifical court at Rome ; and, by his orders, 
the bishop of Orvietto went to the holy city 
to superintend the repairs of the pontifical 
palace. At length on the 30th of April, 1367, 
Urban embarked at Marseilles, with a nu- 
merous train, on a fleet of twenty-three richly 
decorated galleys, which his allies the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and Pisans, had sent to him. 
He arrived at Genoa, after a passage of forty 
days, and from that city he went to Viterba, 
where he intended to sojourn for some months. 
On his entrance into that city, the holy father 


was assailed by a crowd of citizens who de- 
manded justice on his legate Giles d’Albomos, 
who was by his side. This manifestation so 
alarmed him ? that in order to appease them 
he ordered him to leave the procession, and to 
be ready to render an account of his conduct 
at first call. The cardinal obeyed ; but on the 
next day, at day-break, a great noise of horses 
and rattling of iron was heard beneaih the 
windows of the pope’s apartment, and when 
Urban steppèd on the balcony to inquire the 
cause, he saw his legate in a chariot with an 
enormous quantity of keys which he was 
jingling. “ Holy father,” he exclaimed, “ be- 
hold the keys of the cities which I have sub- 
jugated for your holiness. I know that one 
should never expect gratitude from kings and 
popes. I have served you too well, and to 
the detriment of the people; I repent it. 
Adièu !” and leaping upon a horse which his 
people held, he struck him with the spurs, 
left Viterba, and abandoned the carriage bear- 
ing the keys. 

When the people heard of this flight, they 
accused Urban of having favoured it, to free 
this great culprit from their vengeance ; a re- 
volt broke out, and armed bands traversed the 
streets, exclaiming, “long live the people! 
death to the priests.” The cardinals, who 
were lodged in isolated palaces, hurried at 
once to the pontifical residence which was for- 
tified; and it is related that the panic was so 
great among them, that the cardinal de Vabres 
fled in his shirt from a brothel where he had 
passed the night; and that the cardinal do 
Carcasonue escaped from a Benedictine con- 
vent, in the disguise of a nun. 

Urban, fearful of the consequences of this 
insurrection, sent an express to his legate with 
a letter in which he besought him to return. 
As ambition easily deceives itself, Giles 
thought he had been restored to favour ; he 
assembled some troops and attacked Viterba, 
which he immediately seized. The populace 
was disarmed, and the chains, which shut up 
the streets, were taken away; the pope then 
caused scaffolds to be erected on the public 
laces, and two hundred of the principal in- 
abitants were hung. Tranquillity was thus 
re-established in Viterba. Some days after- 
wards, Giles d’Albomos was assassinated by 
the son of a citizen, in revenge for the death 
of his father. Urban feared a return of the 
troubles, and precipitately quitted that city, 
with his suite and an escort of two thousand 
armed men, to go to Rome. He was received 
with great demonstrations of joy by the clergy, 
who conducted him in triumph to the palace 
of the Vatican. Joanna of Naples also came to 
pay her homage to the holy father, and was 
admitted to his intimacy to the great scandal 
of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who was aston- 
ished that a pope would consent to pass whole 
days shut up with a female so decried : but 
the motive of these mysterious conferences 
was soon known. The day of the blessing 
of the golden rose having arrived, the pontiff, 
instead of offering it to Lusignan, as every 
one expected, presented it to the beautiful 
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queen of Naples, who had become his mis- 
tress. 

Such a mark of condescension to a^crowned 
courtezan discontented the cardinals, and they 
made some observations on it to his holiness. 
In order to force them to silence and to show 
them how much he respected them, Urban 
assembled them in consistory on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and in the presence of the court 
and the foreign embassadors, he passed an eu- 
logiu m on Joanna, exalted her charity, her mild- 
ness, her courage, and gave to her a sword 
of gold. After the session, he retired with 
her to his delicious villa of Monte Fiascone, 
leaving to the cardinals the care of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the church. James the 
Third, the husband of Joanna, informed of 
what was going on at the court of the pope, 
sent an express to his wife to return to Naples, 
threatening to expose her infamy to all the 
kings of Europe. 

Urban, furious that any one should dispute 
his mistress with him, annulled, without loss 
of time, the third marriage of Joanna, under 
the pretext of relationship, and declared her 
at liberty to take another husband. Notwith- 
standing this decision, the Italian lords, indig- 
nant at the audacity of the pope, revolted 
against the Holy See, and the war commenced 
more terribly than before. Joanna, unwilling 
to share the perils of her lover, returned to 
Naples, and left Urban to his enterprises 
against the insurgents. In this extremity, 
the latter called the emperor Charles the 
Fourth, to his aid, who hastened into Italy, 
at the nead of twenty thousand Germans, and 
presented himself before Verona. After hav- 
ing taken it, he marched on Milan, which he 
uselessly invested, the troops of Barnabo Vis- 
conti raising the blockade of the place. He 
then went to Viterba, where the pope awaited 
him to conduct him to Rome ; the empress 
rejoined them in this last city, to receive the 
crown from the hands of the holy father. 

Without disquieting themselves at the pre- 
sence of the German army, the Visconti con- 
tinued to carry on war with the adherents of 
the popes ; his holiness then wished the em- 
peror to give more severe orders to his troops 
to achieve the extermination of that family. 


On the refusal of Charles to command bloody 
executions, which were nothing less than 
general massacres, in the finest provinces of 
Italy, Urban -detached himself from his cause 
and resolved to depose him. But before act- 
ing openly, he thought it prudent to return to 
France, w'here the protection of King John the 
First would place him beyond the reach of 
all violence. During his preparations for the 
journey, John Paleologus came to Rome in 
person, to ask succours from the pope against 
the Musselmen, who were menacing his capi- 
tal. The Greek prince was received by the 
Roman clergy with great honours; he made a 
profession of the orthodox faith in the church 
of the Holy Spirit, and swore to reduce his 
subjects to submission to the Roman church, 
if the western princes would consent to fur- 
nish him with troops to repulse the armies 
of the infidels. Unfortunately, his presents 
and promises could not induce the sovereigns 
of Europe to aid him, and he waB compelled 
to return to Constantinople without money, 
without an army, and with the sole consola- 
tion of being an orthodox Christian. 

Urban, released by the departure of the 
Greek emperor, was occupied with assuring 
the execution of his plans against the empe- 
ror of Germany ; and, in a sermon, he informed 
the Romans that affairs of the highest impor- 
tance compelled him to make a journey to 
Avignon. This resolution excited great dis- 
content among the clergy; the monks even 
came in procession to address remonstrances 
to the pope ; Saint Bridget, who was on a pil- 
grimage to the holy city, also came to the 
Vatican, at the instigation of a cardinal, and 
informed Urban that she had had a vision, in 
which the archangel Michael had revealed to 
her, that he would die on the very day on 
w hich he touched the land of France. The 
pontiff, who understood the value of prophe- 
cies, paid no regard to the warnings of the 
saint : he embarked at Corneto, and nineteen 
days afterwards entered Avignon. But evil 
betel him ; for, on the day of his arrival, he 
was taken very sick, and died on the night of 
the 19th December, 1370. His remains were 
transported to the abbey of Saint Victor, at 
Marseilles, where he had erected a tomb. 


GREGORY THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1371.] 

Election of Gregory the Eleventh— He pursues the Visconti— Foundation of the kingdom of 
Tinacria — Origin and doctrine of the Turlupins — Revolt of the Florentines— Marvellous 
history of Saint Catherine of Sienna — Return of the holy father to Rome — Wickliff the here- 
tic— New revolt of the Florentines — Death of Gregory . 


The cardinals assembled in conclave on the 
29th of December, 1370, and proclaimed Peter 
Roger de Maumont, cardinal of Beaufort, so- 


vereign pontiff, who was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Eleventh, after the usual 
ceremonies. The new pope was the nephew 
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of Clement the Sixth, who had elevated him 
to the cardinalate at seventeen years of age. 
Following the example of his predecessor, ne 
declared himself the enemy of the Visconti; 
and as soon as he was upon the throne, he 
addressed a terrible bull to the bishops of the 
empire, in which, after having brought accu- 
sations of all kinds against Bamabo, he added : 
“ Finally, this obstinate heretic has dared to 
arrest the bishop of Milan, because that vir- 
tuous prelate refused to elevate to the episco- 
pate a monk, our declared enemy, who called 
the Holy See the throne of Satan ; and when 
the holy prelate had been brought into his 
presence, he made him fall on his knees, and 
addressing him rudely, said to him, 1 Wnere- 
fore, lewd fellow, hast thou refused to obey 
me ? Dost thou not know that I am emperor 
and pope in my own domains, and that even 
God has no authority in them, but what I am 
willing to gjant him ? To inform thee of it, 
the executioner is about to apply fifty blows 
of the baton. 7 After this execution he has 
pushed his audacity so far as to proclaim his 
monk sovereign pontiff, by the name of Girar- 
dolus the First, and has prohibited his subjects 
from coming to our court to purchase indul- 
gences, benefices, and absolutions ; maintain- 
ing that his pope had as good a stock of these 
articles as we, and that he would furnish them 
at a discount. 77 

Gregory finished his letter by declaring 
those excommunicated who should give aid, 
counsel, provisions, or money to the Visconti. 
He did not confine himself to spiritual arms, 
which were becoming daily less redoubtable. 
He levied an army, and entrusted the com- 
mand of it to Amedeus, count of Savoy. The 
Visconti, alarmed by these preparations, then 
wished to enter into an arrangement with the 
Holy See, and made overtures of peace ; but 
the pope refused even to see the embassadors. 
“No, no, 77 he said to the cardinal who asked 
permission to present them to him, “it is use- 
less for me to see them; I will spare them 
from perjury, and I will save their souls in 
despite of themselves, by causing them to be 
interred alive if they fall into my hands. 77 
Hostilities then continued between the two 
parties, until money failing the pope, with 
which to pay his troops, he was obliged to 
conclude a truce with Galeas and Bamabo. 

In the midst of these wars the holy father 
was not forgetful of the pecuniary interests of 
his see, and he imposed himself as an arbitra- 
tor between Joanna of Naples and Frederick 
the Second, king of Sicily, called the Simple, 
whose kingdom that princess claimed, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded in 1302 between 
Charles the Second and Frederick of Arragon. 
The intervention of Gregory prevented, it is 
true, a rupture between the two kingdoms ; 
but they paid very dear for it, for Joanna was 
stripped of her pretensions, and the king of 
Sicily was mulcted in an annual tribute to the 
Holy See of fifteen thousand ducats. On the 
payment of this sum, Frederick, and his suc- 
cessors, were- declared the lawful sovereigns 
Vol. IL K 


of Sicily, which took the name of the king- 
dom of Tinacria. 

The resources of the pontiff were already 
commencing singularly to fail : enthusiasm 
for crusades and indulgences had gone out of 
fashion; even the tax on crimes scarcely 
brought in any thing; whilst, on the other 
hand, the luxury of the cardinals increased as 
the revenues decreased. Thus, this rental of 
fifteen thousand ducats was promptly dissi- 
pated, and the holy father had to think se- 
riously how he was to raise money. The 
simplest mode of procedure, he thought, was 
to light again the funeral pyres, and confiscate 
the property of heretics. Gregory then be- 
came a persecutor. The first sect whom he 
pursued was that of the Turlupins. 

Haillan thus speaks of these schismatics : — 
“They were the continuators of the doctrine 
of the poor of Lyons, the Vaudois of Tou- 
louse, and of the unfortunate Albigenses, who, 
for almost two centuries, had struggled against 
the execrable tyranny of the popes. They 
were called Turlupins, because, like wolves, 
they assembled by night in the woods ; their 
enemies had also surnamed them Bulgarians, 
confounding them with the pretended Mani- 
cheans, who had spread from Bulgaria into 
Italy and France. For a long time sacerdotal 
policy had understood how advantageous it 
was to calumniate those whose spoils they 
coveted. Thus the Turlupins were not spared ; 
they accused them, as they had done the 
Templars, of practising all Kind of abomina- 
tions and sacrileges. They pretended that 
they taught that man, on feaching a certain 
degree of perfection, was freed from the divine 
law, and was no longer subjected to the yoke 
of Christ, nor of his vicar : they affirmed that 
they never prayed to God, under the pretext, 
that prayers having been written by men, haa 
not a divine character. False witnesses even 
deposed, that they assisted at their ceremonies 
in absolute nudity, and that they openly com- 
mitted fornication. 77 

Notwithstanding these atrocious accusa- 
tions, Gregory could not diminish the venera- 
tion which was paid to them in Dauphiny, 
and informed Charles the Fifth, that his offi- 
cers refused to persecute the heretics, and 
wrote to him : — “ Prince, we have been in- 
formed that there is in Dauphiny, and the 
neighbouring provinces, a multitude of here- 
tics, called Yaudois, Turlupins. or Bulgarians, 
who are possessed of great riches. Chir holy 
solicitude is turned towards that poor king- 
dom, which God has confided to you, to extir- 
pate the schism ; but your officers, corrupted 
by the gold of these reprobates, instead of 
assisting our dear sons, the inquisitors, in their 
holy ministry, have themselves fallen into 
the snare, or rather have found death. And 
all this is done before the eyes of the most 
powerful lords of Dauphiny. We order you, 
then, by virtue of the oath you have taken to 
the Holy See, to exterminate these heretics ; 
and we enjoin you to march, if necessary, at 
the head of your armies, to excite the zeal of 
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your soldiers, and reanimate the courage of 
the inquisitors.” 

Charles the Fifth ? called the Wise, seconded 
well the pope in his sanguinary plans. Soon 
a general massacre of the unfortunate Tur- 
lupins took place throughout all France; the 
dimgeons of the inquisition were encumbered 
with victims, and they had even to build new 
prisons at Embrun, Vienne, Avignon, and a 
great number of other cities, to hold the ac- 
cused. At Paris, they burned, by the hands 
of the executioner, without the gate Saint 
Honoré, in the hog market, the works and 
garments of pretended heretics; the grand 
mquisitor condemned to be burned the cele- 
brated Joanna of Aubenton, whose intelli- 
gence, eloquence, and virtues rendered her 
one of the most celebrated females of the age ; 
and on her scaffold they bore the dead body 
of a preacher, who had succumbed before the 
tortures of water and fire, which had been 
inflicted upon him simultaneously. At Tou- 
louse and Avignon, the flames devoured seve- 
ral thousands of these unfortunates, who were 
gangrened and poisoned by heresy, as the holy 
lather expressed it. 

These terrible executions brought in mag- 
nificent recompenses to the persecutors, as a 
letter of Charles the Fil th, addressed “ to Pierre 
Jacques de More, grand inquisitor of the Bul- 
garians, in the province of France,” attests. 
The sect of the Turlupins was Anally entirely 
annihilated, and the coffers of the apostolic 
chancellery were gorged with riches. 

Gregory, thus finding himself in a situation 
to retake the field and to levy a powerful 
army against the Visconti, addressed letters 
to the emperor of Germany, the duke of Aus- 
tria, the king of Hungary, the king of Sicily, 
and even the king of France, to inform them 
of his resolution to return to Italy and re-es- 
tablish the residence of the Holy See in the 
ancient city of the Ccesars. His pretext was 
the temporal and spiritual interest of the 
church, which commanded him, he said, to 
retake the direction of the diocese of Rome, 
bo as not to furnish an excuse to prelates, 
who, after the example of the popes, made no 
scruple in abandoning their churches, to oo- 
cupy themselves exclusively with accumula- 
ting benefices and collecting enormous reve- 
nues. The better to conceal his plan, he even 
ublished a constitution which enjoined on 
ishops, regular abbots, and the heads of 
orders, to go to their churches in less than two 
months. 

The spring, however, arrived, and the pope 
had not yet left Avignon, detained either by 
the pleasures and debauchery of that city, or 
by tne preparations for war against the Vis- 
conti, which were not yet finished. On their 
part, the foreign prelates remained also, cap- 
tivated by the charms of that third Babylon, 
without paying any regard to the orders of 
Gregory ; and as he wished one day to compel 
a bishop to return to his diocese, the latter thus 
addressed him in the presence of the cardi- 
nals and embassadors : — “ Thou who wouldst 
force the shepherds to remain amid their 


flocks, why dost thou dwell away from Rome % 
Is it because the corrupt population of the 
city in which thou residest applauds the crowd 
of thy buffoons, minions and courtezans ? Is 
it, Anally, because thou canst commit with 
impunity adultery, incest, rape, and assassina- 
tion 1 Well, we would follow this example ; 
we wish to sacriAce to the gods of sodomy, 
robbery, and murder, in the temple thou hast 
erected to them.” Desmarets, who reports 
this, says, that Gregory contented himself 
with replying to him : “Our dear bishop has 
passed the night in some tavern, in company 
with women of pleasure, and has left all his 
reason in the bottom of tne wine cup.” 

Avignon, the abode of luxury and pleasure, 
was, in fact, a new Capua for the popes ; and 
it was the more difficult for them to abandon 
it, since they had discovered the impossibility 
of transplanting its delights to the banks of 
the Tiber, among that orowd of mendicant 
monks, which covered Italy like an immense 
leprosy, and paralysed its agriculture, indus- 
try, ancl commerce. 

From the midst, however, of the excess of 
misery and abjection, into which the Italian 
provinces were plunged, sparks of liberty and 
independence were emitted. At Milan, Rome, 
and Genoa they rose against their tyrants ; at 
Florence, the people, worn out by the exac- 
tions of the legate, revolted and formed a 
powerful league, into which almost all the 
places and cities of the ecclesiastical states 
entered ; every where the standard of the 
pope was cast down, and replaced by a stan- 
dard formed of a long strip of purple, on which 
was written the Latin word “ Libertas.” Pe- 
rouse, Bologna, Modena, Forli, and Nocera 
joined the revolt, and drove away the cardi- 
nals Noellet and Geraud, as well as the other 
nuncios of the Holy See ; Anally, the fortresses 
and fortified castles, those retreats of tyrants, 
were demolished throughout Tuscany. 

On the news of this revolution, Gregory 
published a bull, prohibiting the people of 
Christendom, under penalty of anathema and 
excommunication, from lending, giving, or 
selling, to the Florentines, arms, money, com, 
wine, wool, cloth, or any merchandise; he 
declared them deprived of all privileges ; he 
suppressed their university, confiscated all 
their property, and gave to those who should 
seize their persons, power to sell them as 
slaves ; finally, he levied a formidable army, 
which he placed under the command of John, 
an Englishman, and John of Malestroit, a 
Breton lord, and sent it against Florence. The 
papal troops could not seize the city; still, 
however, they ruined the environs and inter- 
cepted all communications from without. — 
This movement compelled the Florentines to 
enter into a negotiation with the pontiff ; not 
for the conclusion of a definite treaty of peace, 
but to gain time, and wait the reinforcements 
of their allies, as appears from the choice 
which they made, as embassador, of a young 
nun, named Catherine, of Sienna, whose beauty 
was remarkable, and who passed for inspired. 
Marvellous histories are related concerning 
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this saint and her ecstacies, and of Raymond of 
Capua, her confessor, a knavish and debauched 
monk, who abused the poor fanatic. 

The Florentines sent her as their embassa- 
dor to Avignon : the monk Raymond, her con- 
fessor, was unwilling to leave her, and accom- 
panied her in her journey. She obtained the 
favour of a secret interview with the pontiff ; 
and whether she was enabled to convince 
him of the reality of her marriage to Christ, 
by revealing to him mysteries which he be- 
lieved impenetrable, or whether the inter- 
course between them was like that between 
Joanna of Naples and Clement the Sixth, it 
is none the less true that Gregory gave to her 
full power to treat of peace with the Floren- 
tines, and to determine them to pay him a 
large sum of money as a tribute. Saint Ca- 
therine left the city of Avignon, and was re- 
placed by deputies less agreeable to the pope ; 
it was an embassy whicn had Lucius Savelli 
as its head, which came in the name of the 
Romans, to represent to Gregory that it was 
absolutely necessary he should reside at Rome, 
since he called the Roman territory his patri- 
mony ; they signified to him that the people 
had determined to choose the abbot of Monte 
Càssino as sovereign pontiff, if he refused to 
embark immediately for Italy. Lucius Savelli 
swore on the crucifix that his fellow citizens 
recognised Gregory as absolute master of 
their property and lives, and that they would 
hand to the cardinal Peter, his legate, the 
keys of the bridges, gates, and towers situ- 
ated beyond the Tiber, as soon as the apos- 
tolic court had touched the port of Ostia. A 
step so energetic, left to the holy father no 
other alternative than a schism or his depar- 
ture from France. He determined on the 
latter, and on the 13th of September, 1376. 
he left the beautiful city of Avignon, escorted 
by his cardinals, mistresses ana minions, and 
went towards Marseilles, wnere he embarked. 
In his journey he visited Genoa, Pisa. Pevin- 
bino, Fb rt Hercules, and Cometo ? ana finally 
arrived at Ostia, passed up the Tiber, and en- 
tered Rome on the 17th of January, 1377. 

On the next day he gave a sumptuous feast 
to the principal magistrates, in the palace of 
the Vatican, and distributed some alms to the 
poor. This became the cause of his disasters. 
Parsimonious as were his largesses, they ex- 
hausted the treasures of the church, and com- 
pelled Gregory to have recourse to loans, and 
as his creditors, who were already numerous, 
refused to make him new advances, he wished 
to tax the English, and published a bull, im- 
posing on the ecclesiastics of that kingdom a 
tax of a tithe of their revenue ; but he encoun- 
tered a very active opposition. 

For many years the clergy of Great Britain, 
sustained by the kings and the aristocracy, 
submitted impatiently to the yoke of the 
Roman church, and endeavoured to enfran- 
chise themselves : several distinguished scho- 
lars, and among tnem the celebrated Wickliff, 


combatted the ultramontane doctrines, and 
sought to free their country from the pontifical 
sway. Already had King Edward the Third, 
at the instigation of the learned doctor, refused 
to do homage for the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland to Pope Urban the Fifth, and to 
pay the annual tribute which John Lackland 
nad engaged to pay to the Holy See, and which 
was in arrears for thirty-two years. Gregory, 
to defeat so formidable an enemy as Wicklifl, 
was so imprudent as to declare him to be a 
heretic, and he even wrote to William of 
Courtenay, bishop of London : 11 We order 
yon, my brother, to cause the heretic John 
Wickliff to be arrested, and to put him to the 
torture, and send us under wax and seal the 
avowals which the tortures shall have drawn 
from him; you will then keep him well 
guarded until you have been advised of our 
decision, whether to put him to death or to 
set him at liberty.” 

The pope at the same time addressed other 
letters, and on the same subject, to King Ed- 
ward, to his son the prince of Wales, to the 
university of Oxford, and to the clergy ; but 
the illustrious professor, sustained by the duke 
of Lancaster, and Lord Percy, the university, 
and the king himself, braved tne ecclesiastical 
thunders with impunity, and continued in his 
eloquent discourse to sap the basis of the 
pontifical power, by developing to the people 
the cruelties of the inquisitors and the scan- 
dalous turpitude of the court of Rome. 

Having thus failed in his end. which was to 
procure money, Gregory found himself lower- 
ed in the opinion of the Romans ; and was 
even obliged to retire to Anagni, to avoid 
being insulted by the lords banneret. As he 
was meditating a flight to France, he received 
a visit from Skint Catherine of Sienna, who 
came to render him an account of the ill suc- 
cess of her negotiation with her compatriots, 
who not only refused to pay the sum which 
the pope demanded for taking off the censures 
pronounced against them, but who even had 
the audacity to drive away the holy woman, 
loading her with injuries. This last blow 
broke down the courage of the holy father : 
the chagrin which he experienced, caused 
him to fall into a profound melancholy, which 
aggravated a disease under which he had 
laboured for many years. As he perceived 
his strength to be failing daily, he was trans- 
ported to Rome, where ne published the fol- 
lowing bull, which may be regarded as the 
cause of the schism which rent the west for 
half a century, and caused torrents of Chris- 
tian blood to flow: — “If my death happens 
before the first day of the month of September, 
the cardinals who shall be about me, without 
sending or waiting for the absent, shall pro- 
ceed at once to the election of our successor.” 

He died on the 27th of March, 1378 ; his 
body was first deposited in St. Peter’s, and 
then interred in the church of St. Maria de 
Novo, which had been his title as cardinal. 
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URBAN THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTH 
POPE, AT ROME. 

CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, AT AVIGNON. 

[A. D. 1378.] 

General ideas upon the great western schism — Stormy election of Urban the Sixth — His conduct 
draws on him the hatred of the cardinals — Massacre of the French at Rome — Rupture between 
Urban and Joanna of Naples — Election of Clement the Seventh by the French cardinals — The 
kings of France and Castile recognise Clement as the sole legitimate pope — War between the two 
popes — Urban induces Charles de Duras , her adopted son, to assassinate Joanna of Naples — 
Crusades against France — Quarrel between Urban and Charles de Duras — The holy father ex- 
communicates his enemy — Punishment of the cardinals suspected by Urban of favouring the 
party of Charles de Duras — Urban is driven from Rome — Clement seats himself at Avignon — 
Picture of the morals of his court — The hermit soothsayer — Return of Urban to Rome — He 
dies from poison. v 


After the death of Gregory , broke out the 
great western schism, which for fifty years 
turned Europe upside down. In Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy, they took up arms 
to defend the rights of the popes of Rome, or 
make the pontiffs of Avignon triumph. These 
infallibles excommunicated and denounced 
each other, revealing the turpitude of each, and 
reciprocally accused their rivals of incest and 
sodomy, giving and retaliating the epithets, 
thieves, assassins, heretics, and anti-popes. 

History has not yet decided which of them 
were the true pontiffs ; and as, in the course 
of their reigns, they were rivals in crimes and 
outrages, one cannot say which of them were 
the most execrable, and best deserved the 
title of pope. In this uncertainty, we will pre- 
serve the name for both those chosen at Rome, 
and those at Avignon, since they all proved 
themselves equally worthy to bear it. A 
Jesuit, Father Maimburg himself, says, “We 
must avow, that in the course of thirteen cen- 
turies, no schism was more alarming than 
that, as well from the atrocities which the two 
parlies committed, as from the impossibility 
under which the church laboured for fifty 
years, of recognising which was the lawful 
pope. An universal council, which had the 
infallible assistance of the Holy Spirit, could 
not decide this grave question ; and the fathers 
declared that it was better to act by authority, 
than from a knowledge of facts, in a cause so 
involved ; and, in fact, they deposed the two 
popes, and proceeded to the election of a third 
pontiff. Thus was seen, at this deplorable 
time, a thing which had never before occur- 
red ; — they declared that there was a schism, 
without schismatics. 7 ’ 

As soon as the funeral ceremonies of Gre- 
gory the Eleventh were over, and whilst the 
cardinals were yet assembled in the church of 
Saint Maria, a deputation from the principal 
magistrates of Rome addressed these sage re- 
monstrances to them: “Illustrious prelates, 
you must know that the long sojourn of the 
popes in France has caused the ruin of Italy; 
ana that even at Rome, the churches, the 
orders of the cardinals, and the palaces have 


fallen into ruin. There is but one remedy for 
so many evils, which is, to fix irrevocably the 
residence of the popes in the city in which 
the people believe God established the Holy 
See, and in which all the pontiffs to Clement 
the Fifth resided. If, since that period, the 
chiefs of the church have abandoned Italy, it 
is because they were Frenchmen ; and you 
know very well, that among men of that na- 
tion the love ot country exceeds the zeal for 
religion. Thus their absence from Rome has 
excited rebellion in cities and places which 
were the ancient patrimony of the Roman 
church; and those cities have justly broken 
the yoke of officers who oppressed them in 
the name of strange popes. The result is, 
that the apostolic see draws no more reve- 
nue from its old domains, and has even been 
obliged to levy troops to bring back its sub- 
jects to their duty. All these wars have 
weakened the resources of the Holy See; and 
you have seen the want of money reduce the 
papacy to the lowest degree of contempt and 
abjectness. If, then, you would shun greater 
evils, we beseech you to assemble immediate- 
ly in conclave, and choose a pontiff who is a 
Roman or Italian by birth; if you do not, fear 
lest the anger of tne people light upon you.*’ 

The cardinals protested their good inten- 
tions, declaring, however, that they could not 
enter into any formal engagement. The ma- 
gistrates, discontented with this ambiguous 
reply, seized the keys of the city, which were 
in the hands of the officers of the church, 
and caused the cardinals to be conducted, 
under a strong escort, to the Vatican, and con- 
fined in the chamber of conclave. Scarcely 
had they assembled, when the people made 
an irruption into the great square which sur- 
rounded the palace, exclaiming, “A Roman 
pope, or death to the cardinals. 77 

At almost the same moment a storm broke 
over the city; a thunderbolt fell among the 
conclave, overtuned the table of the secretary, 
broke the doors of the chambers, and lighted 
up, with its sinister light, a picture, which 
filled the cardinals with terror. In an im- 
mense gallery surrounding the conclave, the 
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chief» of the quarter» and the banneret», at 
the head of their armed men, were ranged in 
order of battle ; behind them were the soldiery, 
shaking the walls and floors with blows ot 
pikes and halberd» ; they also perceived be- 
fore the Vatican an immense scaffold with 
fagot» of vine branches and dry reed», to burn 
them alive. The members of the sacred col- 
lege judged that their only choice was be- 
tween martyrdom and the nomination of an 
Italian pontiff, and they chose the Neapolitan, 
Bartholomew Prignano, archbishop of Bare, 
supreme chief of the church. The French, 
however, reserved to themselves the right of 

S rotesting afterwards against the violence 
one to them, and agreed among themselves 
that this election should be only provisional. 
According to the historian, Henry of Sponda, 
Bartholomew pledged himself to surrender the 
tiara to him whom the members of the sacred 
college reserved to themselves the right of 
choosing in a more regular election. Not- 
. withstanding this formal engagement, he com- 
pelled the cardinals, some days afterwards, to 
assist at the ceremonies of the pierced chair, 
and to consecrate him by the name of Urban, 
the Sixth. 

Such were the events which placed Bartho- 
lomew Prignano on the pontifical chair; “a 
prelate who would have been regarded as most 
worthy of the papacy, if he had never been 
pope ;” a singular eulogy which we find in a 
history of the church written by Berault Ber- 
castel, an adorer of the Roman purple. Is not 
the avowal, that a worthy archbishop, by 
mounting the Holy See, immediately became 
an execrable priest, enough to condemn the 
institution ? Is it not enough to induce men 
to overthrow the colossus with the head of 
clay and the feet of brass, to show them that 
the supreme power perverts those who are 
invested with it ? 

Be that as it may. the court of Rome, in- 
dignant at the faithlessness of the new pope 
to his promise, threatened to separate from its 
chief and produce a schism, if he did not fulfil 
the engagements entered into in the con- 
clave. Inis threat exasperated Urban ; he 
vowed an implacable hatred to the French, 
and the better to rule them he resolved to re- 
move them from his court ; then, under the 
veil of great zeal for ecclesiastical discipline, 
he sought to discredit them, by publicly call- 
ing them sodomites, robbers and heretics; but 
these gross injuries produced no other result 
than to alienate'all the prelates from him. He 
next exasperated the officers of the treasury 
against himself, by causing a collector of the 
apostolic chamber to be flogged unmercifully, 
for not having brought back enough money 
from a tour through the provinces. 

The cardinals, tired of the tyranny of Ur- 
ban, availed themselves of the return of sum- 
mer to obtain permission to leave Rome and 
go to Anagni. On the day succeeding their 
arrival, they were joined by the cardinal 
CamerlingO; who brought with him the tiara, 
the keys of Saint Peter, the apostolic ring, and 
the other pontifical ornaments. They then 


published a decree, declaring the election of 
Urban null, as having been produced by vio- 
lence ; and they wrote to Bernard de la Sale, 
a French captain who was at Vitefba. to come 
with his troops to guard the sacred college, 
whilst they proceeded to a new election. That 
captain started at once, after having over- 
thrown a multitude of armed men, command- 
ed by Urban in person, who had endeavoured 
to arrest his march. This victory was fatal 
to the French inhabitants of Rome, for the 
holy father turned all his anger against them : 
he ordered his satellites to make a general 
massacre of them, without sparing sex or 
age; women, children, and old men were 
murdered, and several bishops were assassi- 
nated in the chamber of Urban, where they 
had taken refuge to implore nis pity. On 
hearing the news of this butchery, the cardi- 
nals addressed the following manifesto to all 
the powers of Europe: — 

| ( ‘We have already informed you of the 
' fury of the Roman people and their leaders, 
as well as of the violence done to us by 
forcing us to choose an Italian pope whom the 
Holy Spirit had not chosen. A multitude, car- 
ried away by fanaticism, wrested from us the 
temporary appointment of an apostate, a mur- 
derer, a heretic soiled with every crime ; he 
himself had recognised that his election was 
to be only provisional. In contempt of his 
oath, he, nowever, compelled us by threats 
of death to elevate him to the chair of the 
apostle, and to cover his proud forehead with 
the triple crown. Now that we are beyond 
the reach of his anger, we declare him to be 
an intruder, usurper and antichrist ; we pro- 
nounce an anathema against him, and those 
who shall submit to his authority.” 

Urban, who dreaded the issue of a contro- 
versy with, the French cardinals, did not reply 
to this manifesto, but sought to negotiate a 
peace with them, that he might afterwards 
destroy them. Otno of Brunswick, and Joanna 
of Naples, his wife, sent embassadors to the 
insurgents to propose to them, in the name of 
the holy father, to enter into conferences in 
order to conclude some arrangement. The 
cardinals listened favourably to these over- 
tures, and sent three of their number to Rome, 
who came with the envoys of Joanna to 
beseech the pope to submit to the chances 
of a new election. At this demand Urban 
became furious, spoke grossly of the queen, 
and wrote a violent letter to ner in which he 
not only recalled the murder of Andrew and 
her debauchery with his predecessors Cle- 
ment the Sixth and Urban the Fifth, but 
even threatened to divulge her crimes, and 
excommunicate her and her fourth husband. 
This rupture between the courts of Rome and 
Naples was useful to the French cardinals, 
ana procured for them the protection of Queen 
Joanna, who even offered them the city of 
Fondi, in which they could proceed, without 
fear, to the election of a chief of thé church. 
The latter accepted the residence which was 
offered them, and were engaged at once in 
forming a conclave ; as, however, they had 
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no Italian prelates among them, and as they 
were fearful lest, in consequence of it, the 
cardinals of that nation would desire to annul 
the election, under pretext that they had not 
concurred in it, they determined to renew the 
expedient employed by Philip, count of Poic- 
tiere, after the death of Clement the Fifth ; that 
is, by writing secretly to three of the partizans 
of Urban, to induce them to come to the con- 
clave, by leading them each to hope that the 
choice of his colleagues would fall on him. 
This ruse succeeded perfectly ; the three car- 
dinals hastened to Fondi and took part in the 
ballot ; they were not long in discovering they 
had been tricked, for on counting the votes, 
Robert of Geneva, a cardinal priest of the 
order of the twelve apostles, was proclaimed 
chief of the church, and enthroned by the 
name of Clement the Seventh. 

A bull was addressed to all the courts of 
Europe to inform them of this great news ; 
and three days after his exaltation, the new 
pope embarked for France and came to Avig- 
non to be consecrated. Maimburg has left us 
a very curious notice of Clement: “Robert 
of Geneva was thirty-six years old when he 
reached the pontificate,” says the learned doc- 
tor; “he was of moderate stature, and one 
leg was rather shorter than the other, an in- 
firmity which he knew how to hide by af- 
fecting a measured walk ; his inclinations and 
manners were those of an emperor; and he 
spared nothing to treat with royal luxury the 
dukes, lords, and embassadors who were ad- 
mitted to his table. He spoke with facility 
Latin, French, Italian^ and German ; but he 
was incapable of a serious application to busi- 
ness. He, however, possessed courage, and 
more than once confronted the greatest perils 
to attain the end he desired. 

“ Among his principal vioes, luxuriousness 
held the first place; he chose, from prefe- 
rence, his mistresses and minions from his 
own family, and loaded them with riches, 
honours, and dignities ” 

Thus, from the portraits which have been 
left us of Urban tne -Sixth and Clement the 
Seventh, by ecclesiastical historians whoæ 
attachment to the Holy See cannot be doubted, 
we cannot say which of these two priests was 
the most worthy to occupy the apostolic chair. 
To follow a numerical order, we indicate the 
titularies of the Roman diocese in the suc- 
cession of the pontiffs; and we bestow the 
title of pope on the titularies of Avignon, 
without giving them a place in the chrono- 
logical series of the chiefs of the church. 

The election of Clement the Seventh, and 
the defection of the three Italian cardinals, 
affected Urban the more, since he feared his 
courtiers would abandon him to follow to 
Avignon a young profligate pontiff who pro- 
mised to renew the reign of Clement the 
Sixth. This, in fact, happened ; bishops and 
cardinals one after another left Rome, and the 
Vatican was soon deserted. This solitude was 
a cause of profound affliction to the holy father; 
and Theodoric of Neim says, that he sur- 
prised him several times sheading tears. To 


reorganise his court, he gave the vacant places 
to new prelates, and even made a promotion 
of twenty-nine cardinals. Thus, with the ex- 
ception of money, with which he was badly 
supplied, Urban had no cause to envy his 
competitor. He was recognised as the lawful 
pope in Germany, Hungary, England, Poland, 
Bohemia. Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Nor- 
way, Holland, Tnscany, Lombardy, and the 
dutéhy of Milan. Spain and France still 
maintained a neutrality. The king of Arragon, 
though Urban was desirous of despoiling that 
prince of Sardinia and Sicily, prohibited the 
admission of the briefs of Clement into his 
kingdom, and even sequestered the revenues 
of the Holy See, until a general council had 
decided about the schism. 

In Castile, the legates of the Roman pontiff 
and those of the pope at Avignon, simultane- 
ously urged the king to declare in favour of 
their respective masters ; but in the council 
which assembled at Toledo to examine the 
rights of the competitors, the embassadors re- 
ciprocally accused each other of such enormi- 
ties, that the prelates and lords declared that 
the two pretenders were both infamous priests, 
and that they would recognise neither of them 
as chief of tne church. 

In France, a synod composed of prelates, 
doctors, and the principal lords, declared, as 
the result of inquiries into allegations against 
both Urban and Clement, that both were un- 
worthy of the tiara, and both had been irregu- 
larly chosen. Charles the Fifth, however, 
allowed himself to be influenced by the court 
of Avignon ; and having convened a new synod 
at his castle of Vincennes, each of the mem- 
bers of the council received a formal injunc- 
tion to decide in favour of the least scandalous 
election ; all voted for Clement, who was so- 
lemnly recognised as the sovereign pontiff. 
The example of France drew after it Lorraine, 
Savoy, Scotland, Navarre, and at length Ar- 
ragon and Castile. 

A bitter war then commenced between the 
two popes. Anathemas, interdicts, deposi- 
tions, and maledictions were the prelude to 
the bloody strife which was soon to overwhelm 
the western nations. Urban lanched a bull 
against his competitor, and cited him to ap- 
pear before the court of Rome to be judged 
and condemned as anti-pope ; Clement, on nis 
side, fulminated a terrible decree against his 
enemy, and cited him before the consistory 
of Avignon to be judged for his usurpation of 
the apostolical chair. Finally, both having 
refused to appear, they anathematised each 
other by the ringing of bells and the light of 
torches, declaring each other apostates, schis- 
matics and heretics ; they preached crusades 
against each other, and called to their aid all 
the banditti and malefactors of Italy and 
France, and let them loose like wild beasts on 
the unfortunate inhabitants who recognised 
Clement or preferred Urban. 

In the states of the church the Clementi6ts 
made horrible havoc, ruined castles, burned 
villages, and even several cities ; they pene- 
trated as far as Rome, under the leading of 
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Bodega Breton captain, seized on the fortress armaments of the duke of Anjou, and com- 
of St. Angelo, and committed atrocities in all pelled her new ally to remain in France as 
parts of the city. In Naples and Romagna the tutor of the young king, 
the Urbanists, commanded by an English- Charles de Duras availed himself of this 
man named Hark wood, a former leader of free forced inactivity of his rival, to go to Rome to 
companions, took their revenge and committed receive the investiture of the states of Joanna ; 
reprisal. Every where pillage, rape, incen- he then marched on Naples, which was in 
diarism, and murder were committed in the open revolt, seized it without striking a blow', 
name of Clement, or in honour of Urban, and laid siege to the castle in which the queen 
The unhappy cultivators fled with their wives and her husband had taken refuge. Otho de- 
and children to escape the satellites of the Ro- fended himself valiantly for a whole month, 
man pontiff, and were massacred by the sol- but having been made prisoner in a sortie, 
diery of the pope of Avignon. Joanna was reduced to the necessity of sur- 

Every where hamlets and villages exhibited rendering to her enemy, 
only ruins blackened by the flames ; the dead As soon as the news of the capture of Na- 
bouies of thousands of men and women lay pies was received in France, the regent placed 
unburied in the fields ; the flocks wandered himself at the head of his troops^ descended 
without resting places; the crops were tram- to Avignon to receive the investiture of the 
pled under feet for want of reapers to harvest estates of Joanna from Clement, and prepared 
them, and these magnificent provinces were to pass into Italy. Charles de Duras, inform- 
threatened to be converted into immense de- ed of these preparations of the duke of Anjou, 
Berts, had not Captain Hawkwood taken pri- determined to put an end to the war by crime. 
Boner the leader of the Clementists and tnus and caused the guilty Joanna to be stabbed 
arrested the devastations for a time. on the steps of her altar whilst she was at 

Urban returned in triumph to Rome and at prayers. Some historians give another version 
once fulminated an anathema against the of the death of this princess ; they maintain 
queen of Naples, w'ho had refused to send that he inflicted frightful cruelties on her, tore 
him aid in money during the late w*ar; he de- out her breasts and her womb, and strangled 
dared her a heretic, and guilty of the crime her with a silken cord, as she had done An- 
of lese-majesty; he deposed her from her drew her husband. 

throne, deprived her of dignities, honours, This victory of Urban cave the preponder- 
kingdoms, lands and feoffs which she held ance to his party ; he published that God had 
from kings or emperors, vassals of the Holy declared himself the avenger of his cause, and 
See: he freed her subjects from the oath of in his pride he wished to persecute Henriquez, 
obedience they had taken to her, and ordered king of Castile and Leon, and lanched a 
the inquisitors to confiscate her property and bull of excommunication against him. “ In 
bum her alive. In order to put this sentence thy turn now,” said the holy father, “in thy 
into execution, he sent Martin of Tarento his turn be accursed, John Henriquez ; thou who 
chamberlain, to Louis of Hungary, the brother daredst to declare thyself king of Castile, w ith- 
of Andrew the first husband of Joanna, and out our approval; we condemn thee to be 
induced him to send a powerful army into burned as a heretic, and we prohibit thy 
Italy, under the orders of Charles de Duras subjects, under penalty of being handed over 
his relative, an ambitious young man, whom to our redoubtable inquisition, from affording 
Joanna had already declared to be her sue- thee aid and assistance. We order them to 
cessor. track thee as a wild beast, and we will grant 

In his impatience to occupy more promptly infinite recompenses in this world and the 
the throne of Naples, Charles accepted the next, to him who shall deliver thee up dead 
offers of the pope, and demanded money from or alive ; finally, we command all the people 
him to conduct nis enterprise successfully, of Christendom to take the cross to exrermi- 
Urban sold the furniture of his palace and the nate thee with the execrable anti-pope Robert 
domains of the church; he even converted into of Geneva.” He also preached a crusade 
money the sacred vases, the crosses, the shrines against France, and as the soldiers of that day 
of the saints, the pyxes and the chalices of the fought only for money, he sent nuncios into 
churches of Rome, to the great scandal of the England to levy tithes upon the churches, 
bishops and curates who wished to prevent Whilst Urban was making his preparations 
the pillage of their churches. With the mo- for war, Louis of Anjou was continuing his 
ney thus obtained, Charles levied an army. march across Provence, penetrating into Italy 
Joanna could count no longer on the seduc- and advancing on Naples, at the head of an 
lions she had exerciser! over the predecessors army of sixty thousand men. Charles de 
of Urban to allay this storm ; old age and de- Duras, w ho was threatened to be beseiged in 
bauchery had broken her charms ; she called his capital, called Urban to his aid, and be- 
craft to her aid, annulled the adoption of sought him to oome to Naples, to animate the 
Charles de Duras, and, in order to obtain people by his presence. The holy father corn- 
powerful support, declared Louis, duke of plied with his request, left Rome, went to 
Aniou, the brother of the king of France, sole Tivoli, traversed Suessa, and met the prince 
and lawful heir to the crown of Naples. This in the city of Aversa, whither he had come 
skilful movement had already rallied partizans to meet him. That evening, Urban and the king 
around her, when the death of Charles the dined together, apparent.y good friends ; but 
Fifth happened. This event stopped the at the close of tne repast, the pope having 
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claimed the principality of Capua for his ne- 
hew, Butillo Prignano, as had been agreed 
et ween them, Charles bent his brow, re- 
fused to ratify his promise, and declared he 
would never raise to the rank of a prince a 
wretch soiled with every crime. Urban, who 
was naturally wrathful, and whom the capital 
wines of the land had drawn forth from his 
wise reserve, broke out against his host ; he 
accused him of ingratitude, threatened him 
with his anger, and heaped such outrageous 
epithets upon nim, that the prince in his turn, 
no longer restraining his indignation, Caused 
him to be arrested by his guards, and con- 
ducted under a strong escort to a fortress of 
Naples, called the Castle Neuf. Necessity soon 
forced him to relax from his rigour, and the 
two enemies were reconciled to combine their 
efforts to resist the French ; the king gave the 
principality of Capua as an appanage to Butillo 
Priçnano, and in return Urban was occupied 
with the means of delivering his ally from 
the duke of Anjou. 

Secret agents had been already sent to the 
hostile camp, to corrupt the domestics of the 
duke of Anjou, and to engage them to assas- 
sinate their master, when a new rupture broke 
out between Urban and Charles de Duras; 
the cause of this misunderstanding was an 
act of infamy on the part of the nephew of 
the pope. Butillo, supposing that nis new 
dignity freed him from all restraint, had dared 
to break into the monastery of St. Saviour, to 
carry off a young nun of St. Clare — whom he 
violated and confined in his palace. As she 
was a relative of Charles, that prince imme- 
diately cited the ravisher before the royal 
council, to give an account of his conduct, 
and on his refusal to appear, condemned him 
to be beheaded for contumacy. The pope 
erased the judgment, under the pretext that 
he alone was the sovereign of the kingdom 
of Naples, and that no one could, without his 
permission, condemn a lord to death, especi- 
ally for so light a fault as scaling a convent 
wall and carrying off a nun. It was a pecca- 
dillo which they must pardon the extreme 
youth of his nephew, added Urban, his dear 
Butillo being scarcely forty years old. He 
offered himself as a guarantee for his future 
good conduct, and demanded for him in mar- 
riage the daughter of the chief justice of 
Naples, a relative of the king, with the city 
of Nocera as a dowry ; this arrangement ter- 
minated the dispute. Urban retired with his 
nephew to his new residence, and Charles 
awaited at Naples the result of their base 
attempts against Louis of Anjou. Eight days 
afterwards, that prince expired in the castle 
of Biselia, near Bari, poisoned by some monks. 
His death freed Charles de Duras from the 
only adversary who could inspire him with 
perious alarm ; thus having no longer cause to 
fear the pope, he took no paius to preserve 
his friendship, and sent for him to come to 
Naples, to talk over certain important matters. 

Urban, who was unused to such cavalier 
treatment, replied, 11 that it was for a king to 
come to him, since princes were but yassals 


of the pope, and not their lords and masters. T/ 
He prohibited him, by way of punishment, 
from establishing imposts, levying armies, 
and exercising any sway as king, until he 
had given him authority, and threatened, it. 
case he disobeyed these orders, to declare him 
a heretic, and inflict on him the fate of Joanna. 
Charles paid no regard to these threats, and 
roclaimed that the pope was mad, and that 
e wished to place him under the custody of 
the cardinals. This step, which flattered the 
ambition of the princes of the church, found, 
it is said, several partizans in the sacred col- 
lege, but Urban did not give them time to put 
it in execution ; at the first suspicion of it, 
several officers of his court and six cardinals 
were arrested and cast into foul dungeons, so 
contracted that they could neither stand up- 
right nor lie down, Dut remained in a bent or 
squatting attitude. After an almost absolute 
fast of eight days, the bishop of Aquila, who 
was the senior of them, was brought out from 
one of these holes, and carried to the chamber 
of torture. He was tortured with so much 
cruelty, that he fainted seven times during 
the operation, and seven times the execution- 
ers recalled him to life by new tortures; his 
moral strength then left him, and he made 
the following declaration : — 

“ I avow that we were to go to the next 
consistory, with twelve domestics, having 
arms concealed beneath their garments ; that 
at a given sjgnal we were to fall upon the 
pope, carry him off from his palace, and con- 
duct him to the church of St. Francis, where 
we should have questioned him on certain 
articles of the faith ; no matter what his re- 
plies should have been, we should have pro- 
nounced them heterodox, and should have 
condemned him to be burned as a heretic, 
which would have been done at once.” 

As soon as the pontiff had this confession 
in his hands, he assembled his principal offi- 
cers in privy council, and ordered them to 
seek out all those connected with the con- 
spiracy. Theodoric de Neim, who was one 
of the great dignitaries of the court of Urban, 
wished to say something in favour of the ac- 
cused : “ I dared to speak,” says he, in his 
history of the schism, “and to represent, 
though with trembling, that an avowal thus 
obtained should not be taken as an irrefra- 
gable proof against the other cardinals, as it 
had been frequently seen, since the institution 
of the inquisition, that innocent men, suc- 
cumbing benealh the dread of torture, accused 
themselves of crimes they had not committed. 
Scarcely had I spoken, when the pope turned 
towards me with swelling figure, sparkling 
eyes, and his throat so distended, that he ap- 
peared to be about to suffocate — ‘No pardon 
for them/ said he, in a loud tone, c and let their 
defenders dread ray wrath!* He then rose 
and left the council, leaning on his nephew, 
to whom we heard him say, ‘ Come, Butillo, 
let us go see our enemies tortured.’ ” 

Then commenced a series of frightful tor- 
tures; the victims, led into a place situated 
behind the castle, were handed over to the 
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executioners, despoiled of their garments, and 
beaten with rods. This punishment not ap- 
pearing to the holy father lobe severe enough, 
Butillo, his nephew, undertook to carry on the 
executions himself. The unfortunate men 
were at once placed on the rack, and new tor- 
tures were applied to them. An archbishop, 
who had formerly remonstrated with Butillo 
on his bad conduct, was, by order of that 
monster, fastened to the trunk of a tree, with 
his head down, and flayed alive; the arch- 
bishop of Venice was nailed to a cross, and 
an old Genoese pirate, a worthy minister to 
the cruelties of Urban, stanched with salt 
and vinegar the blood which flowed from his 
wounds; a deacon was hung to a plane tree, 
with enormous weights attached to his feet 
and hands, to dislocate his members ; the car- 
dinal Sangro had his flesh tom from him with 
red-hot pincers ; and as, notwithstanding his 
sufferings, he continued to protest his inno- 
cence, they exhausted upon him all the refine- 
ments of cruelty, until fatigue constrained 
them to stop. Another cardinal was fastened 
to the rack, and burned with a red-hot iron 
on his breast, arms, and legs; after which, his 
tormentors tore out his nose, tongue, and eyes, 
and broke his limbs with iron bars; and. to 
finish him, Butillo caused three chafing disnes 
to be lighted under the sufferer, to burn him 
at a slow fire. 

Whilst these frightful executions were pro- 
ceeding, the pope was promenading in an ad- 
joining alley, reciting his breviary in a loud 
voice, and stopping, from time to time, to en- 
courage the executioners to do their duty. On 
the next day, he convened in one of the courts 
of his castle, the clergy, the lords of the city, 
and even of the neighbouring villages, to in- 
form them of the danger he had incurred ; and, 
to justify his severity, he maintained that the 
conspirators had wished to seize his person : 
he affirmed that he had been informed of 
their plot by a miraculous apparition, and 
that God had ordered him to have no pity on 
the ingrates whom he had drawn from the 
dust, as well as Charles, their accomplice. He 
then raised the cross above his head, waved 
the pontifical banner, and fulminated his ana- 
themas against King Charles, Queen Marga- 
ret, the anti-pope Clement, the abbot of Monte 
Cassino, ana the unfortunate victims of his 
cruelties. In consequence of the declaration 
of war by the pope, bands of robbers organised, 
and toot their way across the domains of 
Charles de Duras, pillaging, robbing, and mas- 
sicreing in the name of God. 

The kinç, to put an end to these depreda- 
tions, published, by the sound of the trumpet, 
that whoever should deliver up Urban, dead 
or alive, should receive ten thousand florins 
of gold, and that those who aided his flight 
should be declared traitors to their country, 
and be beheaded. He published a decree 
through the cardinal of Rieto, ordering that 
the excommunications and interdicts of the 
pope should be regarded but as idle words, 
and that ecclesiastics should continue to cele- 
brate divine service, under the penalty of con- 
Vol. IL L 


fiscation of their property, and deprivation of 
their liberty. After this, he placed himself at 
the head of his troops, and went to lay siege 
to Nocera, expecting to seize it at the first 
assault; but it did not turn out as he had 
hoped ; and the resistance he encountered was 
the more ardent, as it had its source in fanati- 
cism. Urban had raised the courage of his 
soldiers by strange ceremonies; four times a 
day he mounted the walls, to excommunicate 
the hostile army, holding a bell in one hand, 
and brandishing a lighted torch with the other; 
he also published a bull, granting indulgences 
for all crimes, past and to come, to those who 
should slay or wound one of his enemies. 

Notwithstanding all the imprecations of the 
pope on the Neapolitan army, the siege was 
ursued with none the less vigour; — the city 
ad been forced to capitulate, and the fortress 
in which he had taken refuge was almost re- 
duced, when, fortunately for him, Raymond 
des Ursini, one of his partizans, appeared at 
the head of a troop of Germans and French, 
whom he had recruited in Rome, fell suddenly 
upon the besiegers, put them to flight, forced 
the gates of the city, and carried off from the 
fortress Urban, his treasures, his suite, and his 
prisoners. 

This sudden blow succeeded perfectly; and 
when the Neapolitans, recovered from their 
first panic, wished to pursue the pope, they 
were too late, for he had already gained the 
defiles of the mountains which led to the*city 
of Trani, where the Genoese galleys awaited 
him. They could only seize several mules 
laden with gold and precious articles, which 
the holy father had left behind. 

Urban arrived at the end of his journey with 
his prisoners, without any accident, except to 
the bishop of Aquila, whom the pope caused 
to be put to death on the road, because the 
miserable hackney on which he was mounted 
delayed the march. The other cardinals, 
fastened upon vigorous horses, uttered la- 
mentable crieSj which their intolerable suffer- 
ings wrested from them, and showed to the 
guards their broken limbs, and their bodies 
frightfully lacerated. Such a sight was well 
calculated to excite pity; and the French de- 
liberated whether they should not deliver 
these victims from the hatred of the pope, 
and make a prisoner of Urban himself. The 
cardinal Raymond, informed of the subject of 
their deliberations, hastened to dismiss them 
at Salerno, by paying them eleven thousand 
florins of gold, and promising thirty thousand 
more, which he never paid. 

Urban, delivered from his dangerous libera- 
tors, continued his route towards Trani, and 
embarked immediately for the port of Genoa, 
where he arrived on the 23d of September, 
1385. His victims were sent on shore during 
the night and plunged in the dungeons of the 
chief inquisitor. In vain did the magistrates 
of the republic, and even the clergy, sue for 
their pardon, the holy father was inflexible, 
and, to put an end to their entreaties, he in- 
structed Butillo to put them to death. This 
worthy minister of the pope acquitted himself 
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admirably of his cruel mission, a^nd surpassed, 
in the performance of it, all the cruelties that 
we could imagine. He caused the cardinal 
Louis Donato to be interred in a bed of quick- 
lime, leaving his head out of this infernal 
tomb, that he might feel his flesh all corrode 
and consume before his death. He shut up 
wolves in the dungeon of Bartholomew, to 
devour him alive, and Gentil de Sangro and 
Martin del Guidice were sewed up in nags of 
leather, with serpents^ and then cast into the 
sea. An English cardinal, Adam Easton, was 
alone spared, thanks to the remonstrances of 
the embassadors of his nation, who threatened 
the pope with the wrath of King Richard, if 
he dared to condemn to death one of the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. Urban contented him- 
self with breaking both his legs. His cruel- 
ties, performed in cold blood, exasperated the 
minds of men ; ecclesiastics who had hitherto 
shown devotion to his party abandoned him ; 
the metropolitan of Ravenna and Garléot Tar- 
lat de Pietra Mala burned, publicly, their car- 
dinals hats, and started for Avignon. Not- 
withstanding this general abandonment, Urban 
did not change his conduct, but pursued his 
career of crimes. Louis of Hungary had died 
in the meantime, leaving the throne to his 
daughter Mary, under the tutelage of her 
mother, Queen Elizabeth, a princess whose 
morals could only be compared with those of 
Joanna of Naples, and whose cruelty was only 
equalled by that of Urban. The Hungarians, 
unable to endure the tyranny of this abomina- 
ble woman, revolted against her, and pro- 
claimed Charles de Duras king, who deter- 
mined to go immediately into Hungary to re- 
ceive the heritage of his cousin. The prince, 
forgetful of his quarrels with the pope, had 
the imprudence to traverse Italy with a feeble 
escort. At the moment when he reached the 
frontiers of his new kingdom, assassins re- 
minded him that a priest never pardons ; du- 
ring the night, banditti attacked the castle in 
which he lodged and massacred him. The 
historian, Pogge, affirms, that these wretches 
were emissaries of the pontiff, and that Blaise 
Forgach, the leader of the expedition, de- 
posited at the feet of his holiness a sword yet 
wet with the blood of his enemy. 

As soon as the death of Charles de Duras 
was known in France, the pope at Avignon 
roclaimed Louis the Second, duke of Anjou, 
ing of Naples, and gave the title of viceroy 
to Count Severin, with authority to enter im- 
mediately on the conquest of his new king- 
dom. On her side, the beautiful Margaret, 
the widow of Charles de Duras, had caused 
the states of the kingdom to recognise her son 
Lancelot, who was ten years old, as king, and 
herself as regent. She then assembled im- 
posing forces to resist the French, and the 
provinces only awaited an order from the 
noly father to embrace her party, which would 
have infallibly assured a triumph to her as 
well as to Urban. But all attempts at recon- 
ciliation with the court of Genoa failed, before 
the obstinacy of this implacable old man. He 
renewed against Margaret and all her family 


the maledictions and anathemas he had so 
often pronounced, and declared that Naples 
had no other king than him, Urban the Sixth, 
supreme chief of the church. He then pub- 
lished a crusade against the two children, in 
whose names ambitious rivals disputed for 
the throne of the shameless Joanna. 

The French pursued their marchand seized 
on Naples, despite the anathemas of the Ro- 
man pope, in which city they caused the au- 
thority of Clement the Seventh to be recog- 
nised. Encouraged by this first success, the 
latter wished to unite, with the power of arms, 
the authority of miracles and prophecies ; he 
chose for this purpose an unfortunate idiot, 
who was conducted to Genoa, and instructed 
in the part he was to play. On a day on 
which the consistory was assembled, he en- 
tered the palace of Urban, in the guise of a 
hermit, and in the presence of the magistrates 
of the republic, and many of the clergy, re- 
peated the lesson which had been taught aim, 
and said to the pontiff: — “For fifteen years I 
was praying in the rocks of my solitude, 
when suddenly Christ appeared to me, and 
announced that a false pope, named Urban 
the Sixth, was disputing thé throne of St. 
Peter with the true pontiff. Asa proof of my 
celestial mission. I declare that I am invulner- 
able, and I demand to undergo the torture of 
the cord, water, and fire.” This harangue 
made a sensible impression on the bystand- 
ers; Urban alone remained impassable. As 
a pope is a man who does not believe in 
miracles, he caused the poor idiot to be ar- 
rested, and his head cut off in the audience 
chamber. 

The holy father, however, fearful of the 
consequences of such a revelation on super- 
stitious minds, resolved to combat his enemy 
with the same kind of arms, and wrote to 
Saint Catherine of Sienna, to come immedi- 
ately to put an end to the doubts which some 
of the faithful had in regard to his election ; 
at the same time he sent a brief to the mother 
abbess, to permit the holy girl to come to 
Genoa. The pope received Catherine in full 
consistory, the cardinals, the doge, and the 
other magistrates of the republic being assem- 
bled ; the poor fanatic collected her scattered 
thoughts for a moment, then fell into an ecs- 
tasy, her eyes shining, her hair dishevelled, 
her mouth foaming, and like an ancient pytho- 
ness at Delphi, she said with an inspired voice, 
“Know all of you, that the pontiff Urban is 
really the vicar of Christ.” A commentator 
of the Bollandists, who wrote a history of 
Catherine of Sienna, says, that they made this 
nun drink aphrodisjacal preparations, which 
brought on these extatic trances. What ap- 
pears to confirm this opinion is, that she died 
some mouths afterwards in a paroxysm of 
hysterical madness. 

The revelation of Saint Catherine was but 
of feeble assistance to Urban, and did not 
arrest his competitor, who daily increased his 
conquests both by arms and negotiations. It 
is difficult to explain the predilection of the 
people for Clement, for this pope was no less 
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greedy, cruel, and infamous than his rival, 
and it we are to judge him by the chronicle 
of the anonymous monk of St. Denis, we ! 
should say. that he deserved to be accursed j 
of God and men. “Clement,” according to, 
the learned monk^ “availing himself of the j 
indolence of the king and grandees, in regard 
to the Gallican church, had borne down the 
ecclesiastics and communities with imposts. 1 
and even surpassed Boniface the Eighth ana 
John the Twenty-second, in the art of extort- 1 
ing money and causing the wealth of nations 
to flow into the treasury of the apostolic chan- ] 
cellery. Following the example of his com- ! 
petitor, he had created thirty-six cardinals; 
true vampires, escorted by a legion of pro- 
curers, armed with reversionary bulls, and 
ready to pounce upon the vacant benefices 
in the cathedral and collegiate churches, in 
the conventional priories, and in the houses 
of the hospitallers. Not only did the pontiff, 
in contempt of the decrees of his predeces- 
sors, authorise these abuses, but kept'for him- 
self the best and richest dioceses. On the 
death of a prelate, he sent into the country 
collectors or sub-collectors of the apostolic 
chamber, who seized on the moveables of the 


deceased, hunted up old debts and the arrear- 
ages on farms; and, after having imprison- 
ed the heirs, they took the direction of the 
diocese, sold the 6acred ornaments of the 
churches, and even pledged the revenues for 
two or three years, so that the new bishop 
was forced to beg for a living, or to place 
himself at the head of his priests and monks, 
and devastate the country, ransacking the in- 
habitants like the free companies.” 

Urban was not ; however, discouraged by 
the success of his enemy, and prepared to 
dispute the kingdom of Naples with Clement. 
He was on his march for Lower Italy, when a 
fall from his horse compelled him to suspend 
the execution of his plans. This delay, and 
still more the want of money, compelled him 
to place his troops in winter quarters in Rome. 
A few days after his installation in the Vati- 
can, he yielded up his breath; one of the 
agents of Clement ? having, it is charged, given 
him a poisoned drink. 

Urban was odious, even to those who fol- 
lowed his fortunes, so that his death excited 
no regret. He was buried on the 16th of 
October. 1389, in the chapel of St. Andrew, 
in the church of St. Peter. 


BONIFACE THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTH 

POPE, AT ROME. 


CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, -BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH 
PONTIFFS AT AVIGNON. 


[A. D. 1389.] 

Election of Boniface the Ninth — The two popes excommunicate each other — Jubilee at Rome — 
Exactions of Boniface — Cruelties of Clement — Efforts of the university of Paris , to put an 
end to the schism — Death of Clement the Seventh — The French cardinals proclaim the cardi- 
nal Peter de Luna sovereign pontiff-— Knavery of that pone — Negotiations for the peace of 
the church — Assembly at Rhe\ms--Tke French refuse ooeaience to Benedict the Thirteenth — 
Negotiations of Peter d'Ailly — Benedict is besieged in Avignon — Debaucheries of Boniface 
at Rome — Conspiracy against the pope — Sect of the Whites — The emperor Manuel Paleologus 
comes to France — Benedict is driven from Avignon — He is reconciled with his cardinals — 
Fresh example of his bad faith — Embassy from Boniface to Benedict — Death of Boniface. 


Some days after the death of Urban, sixteen 
cardinals, who were in Rome or the neigh- 
bouring provinces* assembled in conclave^ 
and chose Peter ae Thomacelli, cardinal of | 
Naples, sovereign pontiff, who was, after the 
usual ceremonies, enthroned by the name of j 
Boniface the Ninth. His mother, named Gra- 
tiniola Filimarini, hastened immediately to 
adore him as the universal father of Christians, 
saying to the assistants, “ that she loved better 
to kiss his feet as pope, than his face as her 
•on.” 

Boniface was originally from Naples; he 
had a fine person, a majestic port, and express- 
ed himself with elegance, but he did not 
know how to write or chant, and his ignorance 


on religious subjects was very great : he, 
however, showed much address and prudence 
in his government. He commenced by de- 
stroying the sovereign authority of the ban- 
nerets and senators of Rome, in order to ren- 
der himself absolute master in the holy city 
and the domains of the church. He then 
confirmed the institution of Urban, in regard 
to the period of the jubilee, which was ap- 
proaching, under pretext, that Jesus Christ 
having passed thirty-three years on earth, it 
was proper to celebrate every period of thirty- 
three years ; and, as the holy father was press- 
ed for money, he immediately published a 
jubilee. 

A concourse of pilgrims from all parts of 
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the world flowed into Rome, to gain indul - 1 
gences, and give their money to the pope. | 
To increase the enormous sums he obtained 
from this operation, the insatiable Boniface 
sent bands of begging monks into Germany, 
Hungary. Poland, Bohemia, and England to 
sell indulgences, who brougnt him back more 
than five hundred thousand florins in gold. 

Those of these agents who were suspected 
of unfaithfulness or of dallying in their busi- 
ness, were, on their return, put to the torture 
and burned alive. He punished with equal 
severity mendicants, monks, and secular 
clerks, who kept up an active rivalry with 
him in the sale of indulgences, by permitting 
libertinage to nuns, reconciling heretics to the 
church, legitimatising bastards, authorising 
incests, and granting absolutions for robbery 
and assassination on better terms than the 
holy father. He fulminated a terrible bull 
against them, and devoted to eternal punish- 
ments those who did not restore the money 
they had stolen. Some obeyed him, but the 
most guilty preferred exposing themselves to 
the wrath oi the pope^ rather than restore the 
money wrested from ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

The avaricious pontiff then determined to 
. shear the shepherds as he had done the flocks ; 
and published through the different countries 
which were obedient to him. that he would 
grant graces and benefices to ecclesiastics 
who would come to his court and offer him 
presents. This fallacious promise induced a 
large number of priests to make a journey to 
the holy city, carrying with them all the gold 
they could procure, to obtain from the holy 
father the best benefices in their provinces. 
There resulted between the prelates of each 
country, and the mere priests of each diocese, 
a combat of vanity which was very profitable 
to Boniface, each of them outbidding his col- 
league in order to occupy a higher place on 
the roll of rewards which were to be distribu- 
ted. The number of seekers became soon so 
great, that it was computed that if the world 
had been ten times larger than it is, the holy 
father would have been unable to grant as 
many benefices as were solicited ; which did 
not, however, prevent the stupid pilgrims from 
bringing their offerings to the Vatican. He 
also sold the domains of the Roman church, 
in consideration of large suras paid in cash as 
a gift, or under the promise of annual rents to 
bo furnished in kind, men-at-arms, or muni- 
tions of war. 

On his side, Clement, in point of exactions, 
was not behind his competitor ; he ruined the 
clergy of France and Spain by enormous impo- 
sitions, and extorted incredible sums from the 
faithful. He also endeavoured to hurt the trade 
of Boniface by lanching excommunications 
against his partizans, which the latter freely 
returned : for, says a satirical author, it is the 
money of which "the popes are most prodigal. 

Maimburg, the Jesuit, thus expresses him- 
self on this subject : “ Boniface and Clement 
thought of sustaining themselves on the chair 
of the apostle, only by corruption and the aid 


of the temporal powers ; and, although they 
appeared to desire, ardently, peace and the 
union of the church, neither of them was 
sincere, and each only hoped for the annihila- 
tion of his rival. In fact, Boniface wished to 
prevent England from concluding a truce with 
France, unless Charles the Sixtn would con- 
sent to abandon the pope at Avignon; and 
Clement opposed the acceptance of the peace 
by France, if Great Britain persisted in sus- 
taining Boniface. They sought to destroy 
each other, now by their bulls, now by the 
enemies they excited; and, finally, they push- 
ed the scandal of their enmity 60 far as to 
compel the ecclesiastics on whom they con- 
ferred any benefices, to*swear never to recog- 
nise their competitor as pontiff, which proves 
their intention to render the schism eternal.” 

The members of the university, the magis- 
tracy, a small number of virtuous priests, and 
some heads of the different religious orders 
were profoundly afflicted by the misfortunes 
of the people, and were desirous of putting 
an end to the scandalous disputes of the 
church, by restoring union to Christendom. 
Two monks of the order of the Chartreux, 
charged with the delicate mission of sounding 
the intentions of the courts of Rome and Avig- 
non, went first to Boniface, who listened to 
them attentively, and appeared to approve of 
their advice. On dismissing them, the holy 
father gave them a letter to the king of France, 
in which he offered to submit the subject to 
the decision of that monarch, if he should be 
permitted first to send some Roman canonists 
to him to enlighten his conscience. The two 
monks then went to Avignon to make the 
same exhortations to Clement which they had 
done to Boniface ; but Clement did not receive 
them so kindly ; he seized them without any 
formality as soon as they entered the city, 
and put them to the torture to punish them 
for naving gone to Rome without his per- 
mission. 

This arrest excited the whole order of the 
Chartreux ; the superior at once addressed a 
request to the king of France to demand the 
liberation of his brethren, and to complain of 
this violation of the law of nations. Charles 
the Sixth took the part of the monks, and 
wrote to Clement to set his prisoners at liber- 
ty at once, if he did not wisn to expose him- 
self to a terrible punishment. The pontiff 
feigned ignorance of what had occurred, threw 
the blame on the cardinals, and replied to the 
envoys of the prince, “Assure your master, 
our dear son. that we have the preservation 
of his friendship so much at heart, that we 
would joyfully surrender both our cape and 
our tiara, if he asked this sacrifice from us.” 

All appeared to be in a fair way for an 
arrangement; and it was hoped that, either 
peaceably or forcibly, the two popes would 
be brought to renounce their claims, when an 
unlooked for event, the insanity of Charles 
the Sixth, broke off the negotiations, and re- 
vived the old religious quarrels. Tnis time, 
however, wiser than before, the French ana 
English refused to espouse tne quarrels of the 
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pontifical courts; they excluded the two popes 
from their counsels, and signed a treaty of 
peace for twenty- six years. King Richard 
prohibited his subjects from crossing the sea 
to go to Italy to obtain benefices, under pe- 
nalty of being punished as an enemy to the 
state. Boniface immediately annulled the 
ordinance of Richard, and solemnly excom- 
municated him. To revenge himself, the 
king caused a proclamation to be made in 
London, ordering English ecclesiastics who 
were in Italy to return to England within 
eight months, under penalty of forfeiture. 
The result was, that Great Britain entirely 
separated itself from obedience to the court 
of Rome. 

If Boniface lost ground in the north, as a 
compensation for it he increased his authority 
in Italy, and soon found himself strong enough 
to exercise his rule, as in the best days of the 
papacy. Money was his idol, and he set to 
work all means of procuring it ; he made an 
ordinance authorising usury, and lent money 
himself at heavy rates of interest. He esta- 
blished new charges, placed at auction the ad- 
judication of benefices, declared the annates 
invented by John the Twenty-second, perpe- 
tual, and sold the reception of them in advance. 

Whilst Italy was thus squeezed by an ava- 
ricious pontiff, France was groaning beneath 
the weight of imposts, which had accumulated 
in that country, to support the prodigalities 
of the pope at Avignon, his thirty-six cardinals, 
mistresses, and minions. At last the prelates 
of the kingdom, tired of paying to Clement, 
now a tenth, now a twentieth of their reve- 
nues, assembled at the university and appoint- 
ed fifty-four doctors to decide upon the steps 
to be taken to re-establish union in the church, 
and in order, as they said, “ to have but one 
pope to fatten.” The result of their delibera- 
tions was, that the two rivals should be sum- 
moned to abdicate and submit to the decision 
of a general council. 

For this purpose, the university composed 
an argumentative letter, to beseech the king, 
who had recovered, for a time, his reason, to 
lend the aid of his authority to a measure, 
which alone could put an end to the schism 
that had so long devastated Europe. 11 The 
church,” said the doctors, “has fallen into 
contempt, servitude, and poverty ; two popes 
elevate to prelacies only unworthy and cor- 
rupt ministers, who have no sentiment of 
equity or shame, and who think only of satia- 
ting their passions. They rob the property 
of the widow and the orphan, at the same 
time that they are despoiling churches and 
monasteries; sacred or profane, nothing comes 
amiss to them, provided they can extract 
money from it; religion is for them a mine 
of gold, which they work to the last vein ; 
they sell every thing from baptism to burial : 
they traffic in pyxes, crosses, chalices, sacreu 
vases, and the shrines of the saints. One can 
obtain no grace, no favour without paying for 
it ; it is not the worthiest but the richest who 
obtain ecclesiastical dignities. He who gives 
money to the pope can sleep in safety, though 


he may have murdered his own father, for he 
is assured of the protection of the church. 
Simony is publicly exercised, and they sell 
with effrontery to the highest and last bidder 
dioceses, prebends, or benefices. — Thus do the 
princes ox the church. — What shall we say of 
the lower clergy, who no longer administer 
the sacraments but for gold ? What shall we 
say of the monks, whose morals are more cor- 
rupt than those of the inhabitants of ancient 
Sodom? It is time, illustrious prince, that 
you should put an end to this deplorable 
schism, proclaim the freedom of the Gallican 
church, and limit the power of the pontiffs.” 

This energetic demand was carried to the 
court of Avignon by embassadors who read 
it in full consistory. Clement preserved an 
extraordinary impassability, whilst listening 
to the recital of the calamities, of which he 
was accused of being the principal author; but 
when he was summoned to renounce the pon- 
tificate, he sprang from his seat, cast himself 
on the deputy who bore the reouest, wrested 
it from his hands, tore it with his teeth, and 
trampled it under foot, whilst pronouncing the 
most horrid blasphemies. After this burst of 
passion, he addressed the cardinals, demanding 
from them what horrible punishment should 
be inflicted on those who were bold enough 
to use such language. They, to his great as- 
tonishment, replied, that the counsel given by 
the university demanded a serious examina- 
tion, that money was failing, that all the re- 
sources of superstition were exhausted, that 
several of them could no longer support the 
expenses of their establishments, and that, 
unless he wished to reduce his court to a 
shameful mendicity, he must, himself, think 
of putting an end to the schism. This reply 
redoubled his fury; he endeavoured to speak, 
but his voice failed him; he then cast his 
tiara into the midst of the consistory, and left 
the room with precipitation. He died a few 
hours afterwards from an attack of apoplexy, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Avignon, 
on the 17th of September, 1394. 

Doctor Clemangis has pronounced the fol- 
lowing judgment on this pope : — “ There never 
existed a more miserable priest than Clement 
the Seventh. A cowardly and servile flatterer, 
he called himself the servant of servants of 
the kings of France, and the vilest slave would 
scarcely have borne with the indignities in 
which the courtiers steeped him. He gave 
bishoprics and abbeys to the minions of prin- 
ces, and sold to them the right of exercising all 
kinds of imaginable vexations on the clergy ; 
and it finally happened, that the mere buffoons 
of the duke of Berry were as much pope as 
Clement.” 

As soon as the news of his death reached 
Paris, the university sent a deputation to the 
king, to ask him to prohibit the cardinals at 
Avignon from proceeding to a new election, 
until a general assembly of the prelates of 
the kingdom had given an opinion about the 
schism. Charles the Sixth wrote to this pur- 
pose to the members of the sacred college ; 
the king of Arragon addressed a letter to them 
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for the same object ; the university, the me* 
tropolitans of Treves, Mayence, and Cologne 
sent deputies to make the same request; 
Boniface the Ninth also addressed a bull to 
them, exhorting them to put an end to the 
schism. All these letters and steps were 
useless ; the cardinals, having gone into con- 
clave, refused obstinately to receive either 
embassadors or letters until the election was 
over. In order to avoid, however, the accu- 
sation of having continued the schism, in op- 
position to the wishes of the sovereigns, they 
entered into this obligation : — “We all. cardi- 
nals of the holy Roman church, assembled in 
conclave for the election of a pope, being be- 
fore the altar, swear upon the gospel and the 
sacred body of Christ, that without artifice, 
intrigue, and perfidy, we will labour faithfully 
and actively for the extinction of the unfortu- 
nate schism w f hich destroys the church ; to 
attain this end. he among us w ho shall be 
chosen pope, snail renounce the pontificate, 
if the sacred college regards it as necessary 
to produce the reunion.” 

They then proceeded to an election, and 
after some ballotings, Peter de Luna received 
a majority of the votes, and was declared 

Ç )pe by the name of Benedict the Thirteenth. 

he new pontiff was of the illustrious family 
of the lords of Luna, in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, and had already been engaged in very 
important affairs, on account of his acknow- 
ledged skill in business. He w'as, unfortu- 
nately, devoured by a boundless ambition, 
which had induced Gregory the Ninth to say, 
when he elevated him to the cardinalate, 
“ Be careful, my son, lest your moon does not 
suffer an eclipse some day, for vanity has de- 
stroyed many men.” The predictions of Gre- 
gory were realised, says Maim burg, for, as 
soon as he became pope, he showed himself 
to be proud, implacable, tricky, insatiable of 
rule, and of an obstinacy that nothing could 
overcome. What induced the cardinals to 
choose him, was that he had acquired in his 
different legations immense wealth, w hich he 
promised to surrender to them. The mem- 
bers of the sacred college exacted, however, 
before they w r ould consecrate him, that he 
should renew the oath taken in conclave, and 
reiterate the same promise in his letters ad- 
dressed to the prelates and different kings of 
Europe. The new pope complied the more 
readily with the demand of the cardinals, 
since he had already discerned the advantage 
he could derive from allowing it to be thought 
he w*as extremely indifferent about the papacy. 

The king of France and the university, de- 
ceived by this trick, recognised him without 
difficulty, being persuaded that a pope so sub- 
missive would aWicate the papacy at their 
first command. They, however, sent am- 
bassadors to represent to him that it would 
have been easier to put an end to the schism, 
if lie had not consented to his election. To 
this observation he lifted off his cape, and 
replied that he w*as ready to resign at once 
his title to the papacy, if the king and uni- 
versity desired it. Benedict played his part 


so well, that he imposed on the partizans of 
Boniface, who detached themselves from the 
cause of that prelate, because he affected 
great hauteur, and loudly declared he would 
preserve his tiara, in despite of people and 
sings. At last, all minds appearing disposed 
for peace, a national council w f as convened at 
Pans: in this assembly the lords, prelates, 
and doctors in theology of the kingdom, de- 
cided that the only mode of putting an end tb 
the schism was by the joint abdication of the 
pontiffs at Rome and Avignon. Charles the 
Sixth immediately sent embassadors to notify 
Benedict of the result of the deliberations or 
the council of Paris, and instructed his uncles» 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, and also 
the duke of Orleans, his brother, and the 
chiefs of the embassy, to hand the following 
letter to the pope : — 

“Most holy father, the desire you have 
always expressed, both in conversation and 
by writing, to put an end to the schism which 
troubles Christendom, has induced us to send 
to you as embassadors, our uncles, our brother, 
and several notables of our kingdom, who 
will inform you of the decision of the great 
assembly which we have held in our good 
city, and who will consult with you on the 
measures w hich shall be deemed necessary 
to insure its entire execution.” 

Benedict, finding himself caught in his own 
tiap, protracted the negotiations, seeking daily 
new pretexts for not giving a definite reply. 
At last, when he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of his obsequious and tricky policy, 
when he saw himself pushed to the wall, 
and compelled to decide, he published in the 
presence of the cardinals, his officers, and the 
embassadors of F ranee, a Dull, providing “That 
Boniface the Ninth and himself, should meet 
w’ith their cardinals in a safe place, under the 
protection of the king of France, in order to 
confer together on the reunion of the church; 
but he could not explain himself as to the 
clauses of their agreement, lest the enemies 
of the church should throw* obstacles in the 
w*ay of this interview; he would, however, 
declare that he was not permitted to employ 
the mode of cession, as this step Was not ca- 
nonical, and had not been followed by the 
fathers; that he would rather break a pro- 
mise given inconsiderately, than be guilty of 
heresy, by introducing this criminal novelty ; 
if, however, the schism could be extinguished, 
neither by means of an interview, nor that of 
arbitration, he would, in order to put an end 
to the scandal, propose, or accept any other 
means, provided they snould be reasonable, 
fair, juridical, and reconcilable with the tra- 
ditions of the church and the sacred canons.” 

After the reading of this bull, which ex- 
posed the bad faith of the pope ? the embassa- 
dors indignantly left the hall without saying a 
word, and retired to the other side of the 
Rhone, to a part of the towm called the new 
city of Avignon, where they lodged; during 
the night they deliberated on what was to be 
done, and held communications with the car- 
dinals. Benedict, being informed that these 
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latter were communicating with the princes, 
feared a conspiracy, and caused the bridge to 
be burned, to intercept the communications. 
This step did not, however, prevent the em- 
bassadors from crossing the river in the morn- 
ing in boats, and assembling with the mem- 
bers of the sacred college in the convent of 
the Minor Brothers. 

In this consistory, the bull of the holy father 
was unanimously condemned, and they de- 
cided that Benedict should at once lay down 
the tiara. Instead of obeying this injunction, 
the pontiff fulminated a second bull, confirma- 
tory of the preceding one. The embassadors 
and cardinals, then despairing of overcoming 
his obstinacy by menaces, determined to try 
a step of conciliation, and went to the ponti- 
fical palace, “and there ? ” says the chronicle 
of the monk of St. Denis, “besought him on 
their knees to abdicate the papacy.” But the 
knavish Benedict, finally raising the mask, 
said to them in a tone of arrogance : — “ Know 
all of you, princes of the state and church, 
that you are my subjects, since God has sub- 
mitted all men to ray authority ! Know that 
the cardinals have no other power than that 
of choosing as pope the most worthy of their 
number, and as soon as they have declared 
him supreme chief of the church, the Holy 
Spirit suddenly illuminates him ; he becomes 
infallible, and his power equals that of God : 
he can be no longer subjected to any sway ; 
he is placed above the powers of the earth, 
and he cannot be deposed from the apostolic 
throne, even by his own desire; the dignity 
of the pontiff is, finally, so redoubtable, that 
the world should listen to our decrees, bend 
in the dust, and tremble at our word !” 

The embassadors, discovering the useless- 
ness of their efforts, left the assembly with- 
out taking leave of Benedict, and went im- 
mediately to Paris to render an account of 
their mission to King Charles, and to consult 
as to the measures to be adopted at this junc- 
ture. In accordance with tne advice of the 
principal doctors of the university, it was de- 
cided to send deputies to all the courts of 
Europe to call a universal council, in order 
to depose the two popes. 

Benedict, furious at the university which 
had led the way in these steps, endeavoured 
to weaken its authority by fulminating the 
most terrible anathemas against it; he de- 
clared its doctors, professors, students, and 
supporters enemies of God and men, and ac- 
cursed for ever. The university, unterrified 
at these powerless bulls, protested against 
this violence, and appealed to the first pontiff 
who should be canonically chosen. The holy 
father then declared this appeal to be con- 
trary to the fullness of power which had 
been transmitted to him by the apostle and 
his successors, and renewea his excommuni- 
cation. At the same time he sent agents into 
all the courts who scattered, with a prodigal 
hand, gold and promises to prevent the con- 
vocation of a general council. 

Benedict, not content with these intrigues, 
even sought to organise a conspiracy against 


his competitor; at his instigation, the bishop of 
Segovia and the count of Fondi, his creatures, 
corrupted the bannerets, excited the people, 
and made an attack on the palace of the 
Vatican, at the head of a troop of cavaliers, 
either to carry Boniface off or to kill him. 
But the attempt failed in consequence of the 
great promptness of Ladislaus, king of Naples, 
who was then at Rome, in sending assistance 
to the pontiff. The insurgents were put to 
flight, and the bishop of Segovia, the count 
of Fondi, and the bannerets were compelled 
to leave Italy, to escape the chastisement 
they deserved. Boniface, having escaped from 
this danger, as if by a miracle, determined to 
place himself beyond the reach of a new’ se- 
dition; he took a large number of foreign 
soldiers into his pay, constructed fortified 
towers on the walls of the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and made that fortress his residence. 

As nothing seemed to indicate a termina- 
tion to the disputes which troubled Christen- 
dom, Benedict not appearing anxious to make 
the slightest concession, the emperor Wen- 
ceslans, Charles the Sixth, and several princes 
of Germany, with a large number of prelates, 
assembled in the city of Rheims, and deter- 
mined to proceed to a new election, without 
troubling themselves about the acceptance 
or refusal of Peter de Luna, and only to send 
an embassador to Boniface to exhort him to 
give in his abdication. Peter d’Ailly, bishop 
of Cambray, charged with this mission, came 
to Rome and found Boniface excellently dis- 
posed, at least apparently; for often having 
advised with his cardinals, he declared he 
would lay aside his tiara, if his adversary 
would bind himself to follow his example. 
Peter d’Ailly immediately returned to France, 
passing through Coblentz, w here Wenceslaus 
was, to whom he rendered an account of the 
success of his embassy, expressing, how ever, 
his fears that the holy father would reconsi- 
der his resolve. “Since that is the case,” 
said the emperor to him, “be tranquil; I 
pledge myself that Boniface is serious; tell 
the king of France to reduce his pope to obe- 
dience, I charge myself w’ith mine.” 

As soon as the bishop of Cambray arrived 
at Paris, King Charles assembled a national 
council, to w’hich the embassadors of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, England, Arragon, Castile, 
Navarre and Sicily were admitted ; they de- 
creed that, on account of the obstinacy of 
Benedict, they would refuse him all subsi- 
dies. “ In consequence of which,” says John 
Juvenal des Ursini, “the church of France 
recovered her ancient liberties and franchises; 
that is, the clergy were authorised to elect to 
dignities and benefices.” The assembly also 
decreed that the king, without further preli- 
minaries, should send the venerable Peter 
d’Ailly and the marshal de Boucicaut to 
Avignon with an army, to compel Benedict 
to leave the chair of the apostle, which de- 
cree was carried at once into effect. 

The pope w’as much alarmed on learning 
of the arrival of the French envoys, and the 
approach of the troops; he, however, knew 
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how to hide his emotion, and when the bishop 
of Cambray came to inform him of the de- 
cree of the council, he replied in a calm 
voice, “ No, I will not abdicate. Let your 
master learn that I have been chosen sove- 
reign pontiff by the will of God, and that I 
' will never obey the will of men ; my resist- 
ance to their perversity may gain for me the 
crown of martyrdom.’* After this reply, the 
cardinals, who foresaw the consequences of 
such a refusal, and were unwilling to expose 
themselves to the horrors of a sieçe. rose one 
after another from their seats, and left the hall 
of audience to make preparations for their de- 

E arture. Peter d’Ailly and the marshal de 
oucicaut retired in their turn, and caused 
Avignon to be invested by their troops. Then, in 
accordance with the customs of the time in de- 
clarations of war, the French general sent a 
herald-at-arms to defy the pope in his palace. 

The inhabitants, alarmed by this demonstra- 
tion, presented themselves in a mass at the 
pontifical palace, declaring that they did not 
wish a war with France. In vain did Bene- 
dict inform them that the city was 6trong and 
well provisioned, that his allies in Italy were 
levying troops to assist him, and that the king 
of Arragon, as his relative and spiritual son, 
would not fail to hasten to him at the first 
call ; the magistrates were immoveable, and 
declared that the citizens would never fight 
against the French. “Well, then, go hence, 
villains,” he exclaimed, in a transport of rage ; 
“'guard your houses if you can; I will well 
defend my palace.” The gates of the city 
were opened at once, and Marshal Boucicaut 
entered Avignon. 

The pope caused the drawbridge of his cas- 
tle to be broken, and swore never to surrender, 
and to precipitate himself from the top of 
the tower, rather than to become a prisoner. 
He then wrote to Martin, king of Arragon, em- 
ploying in turn entreaties and threats, to in- 
duce him to send troops to free him from the 
hands of the French. Here he was again de- 
ceived, for the prince, after reading the letter 
of the pontiff, said to his embassador, “ What ! 
does this priest think that I am stupid enough 
to go to war with France, to sustain his sacer- 
dotal knavery ? He is a prisoner in his pa- 
lace ; well, let him remain one.” 

Obstinate, like all priests, Benedict none 
the less continued to defend himself ; in per- 
son he animated his soldiers, says Juvenal des 
Ursini, and contributed to save the castle by 
his vigilance. One night whilst he was mak- 
ing his round of the walls, he heard a low- 
noise of the footsteps of men. and the clash 
of swords; these were the Desiegers, who, 
having removed the grating from the sewers 
of the kitchen, were gliding, under cover of 
the darkness of the night, into the court yard 
of the palace; he called some of the guards 
in a low voice, and as soon as his enemies 
reached the court, one by one he cast a cover- 
ing over their heads to stifle their cries, and 
had them carried off to the prisons. They 
made about sixty prisoners before the rest 
learned their danger. 


For the eight entire months during which 
the holy father had to sustain the rigours of a 
siege, his firmness did not desert him for a 
moment. Charles the Sixth, on his side, was 
inexorable, and only consented to change the 
siege into a blockade, until union should be 
restored to the church. 

Very different from his competitor, who 
maintained his rights to the papacy by force 
of arms, Boniface preferred corruption to re- 
sistance, and applied himself to increase his 
treasures, to buy up consciences, and maintain 
himself upon the throne. All the resources 
of simony being exhausted, he published a 
new jubilee for the secular year, although ten 
years had scarcely gone by since the last. 
Here w-as also a scandalous traffic in indul- 
gences and absolutions ; but the offerings were 
not so abundant as at the preceding jubilee, ■ 
either because the zeal of the faithful had re- 
laxed, or the confidence of pilgrims in indul- 
gences had diminished. Boniface then turned 
his attention to the clergy; he revoked the 
graces and benefices which were sold ten 
years before ; annulled the unions of parishes 
made by him or his immediate predecessors, 
and set up all graces, benefices, and indul- 
gences for sale. This measure still failed, 
and the levy on the clergy not answering his 
expectations, he had recourse to the inquisi- 
tory, and caused a prodigious crowd of here- 
tics to be burned, so as to seize on their 
spoils. He also persecuted, and for the same 
motives, the sect of the Whites, a species of 
mendicant monks, who traversed Italy bearing 
crucifixes skilfully made, which permitted 
drops of blood to fall or tears to be shed, to 
soften the faithful and extort money from the 
ignorant and superstitious people. Boniface, 
who saw in these Whites redoubtable rivals, 
seized on the treasury of the sect as on goods 
which had been stolen from him, and caused 
the chief leaders of them to be arrested and 
burned alive. 

Whilst the western church was rent by a 
deplorable schism, the eastern had to struggle 
against the new religion of Mahomet, whose 
dreadful caliphs had already reduced beneath 
the sway of the Koran the north of Africa and 
a part of Asia. Thus far, Constantinople had 
resisted the efforts of the infidels; tne con- 
quests of Bajazet induced the suspicion that 
the Musselmen thought of reducing the Greek 
empire beneath its sway, and Manuel Paleo- 
logus, who was then on the throne, foreseeing 
that he could not resist his terrible adversaries, 
abandoned his capital, which comprised, it 
we may so speak, all his empire, and came to 
France to ask aid from Charles the Sixth. He 
passed two whole years in the chateau of the 
Louvre, amidst feasts and pleasure : his ne- 
gotiations with France, England, ana Germa- 
ny amounted to nothing, and he was suffered 
to return almost alone to the east, so much 
had the schism exhausted Europe of men and 
money. This journey of Manuel, was, how- 
ever, very advantageous to Italy and France, 
for the learned men whom he brought with 
him introduced a knowledge of those immor- 
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tal master-pieces of antiquity which the policy 
of the La till priests had proscribed from Gaul, 
Germany, and the Roman peninsula, and pre- 
pared for that era of revival of art whicn is 
called the Renaissance. 

A remarkable revolution took place during 
the last year of the fourteenth century. The 
Germans hurled from the throne Wenceslaus, 
the eldest son of Charles the Fourth, a mon- 
ster of shamelessness, drunkenness, and cru- 
elty, who inflicted the most execrable tyranny 
on the people. It is related that he never left 
his palace without an escort of executioners, 
whom he called his compeers, and who mur- 
dered the unfortunate men who chanced to 
pass by when he was druuk. His crimes at 
last maddened the people ; generous citizens 
placed themselves at the head of a conspiracy, 
attacked the palace of Wenceslaus, made him 
a prisoner, and confined him in the dungeon 
ofa fortress. Unfortunately, the young daugh- 
ter of one of the jailers took pity on the de- 
throned king, and suffered him to escape from 
his prison by a secret passage. 

As soon as the electors were apprised of his 
escape, they hastened to pronounce him de- 
prived of the empire, and proclaimed Robert 
the Third, duke of Bavaria, king of Italy and 
Germany. The pope of Rome having approv- 
ed of this election, Benedict the Thirteenth 
naturally took the side of Wenceslaus, who 
still had powerful friends in Bohemia, Ger- 
many, anti even in Italy. Thus the two popes, 
by sustaining each of them one of the emperors, 
rekindled the civil war and put off indefinitely 
the meeting of the council which was to de- 
pose them. 

France was also much agitated in regard to 
the question of obedience. The dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy, the greater party of the clergy, 
and the university of Pans maintained that 
they should exact the renunciation of the apos- 
tolic throne by the pope at Avignon. But the 
house of Orleans, making common cause with 
the embassadors of the king of Arragon, the 
university of Toulouse, and several influential 
ecclesiastics who had been bribed by Bene- 
dict, set every engine to work to deliver the 
pope and render him obedience. Violent dis- 
cussions took place on this subject ; and the 
people, as usual, taking the part of one or the 
other, fought for the pope, tne king, and the 
princes. At last, the party of Orleans triumph- 
ed: a Norman gentleman named Robert de 
Braquemond, governor of one of the cities ad- 
jacent to Avignon, permitted himself to be 
bribed, and consented to assist the escape of 
the pope. As his rank permitted him to en- 
ter into conferences with Benedict without ex- 
citing suspicion, he availed himself of it to 
concert with him a plan of escape. It was ex- 
ecuted in the following manner : — 

After a conference which had lasted into 
the night, the holy father envelopêd himself 
in the mantle of one oT the domestics of Bra- 
quemond, left the fortress, and traversed the 
hostile lines in the train of the captain. Once 
past the blockade of the city, he found an es- 
cort of five hundred men, who accompanied 
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him to castle Raynard, which was reputed to 
be impregnable. From this retreat he wrote 
to the king: — “Our dear and well-oeloved 
son, — We have been besieged for three years 
in the palace of our city ot Avignon, ana our 
sacred person has been exposed to the great- 
est dangers in defence of the liberties of the 
church. We have however learned, in our 
captivity, that our constancy in supporting the 
iniquities of men has not touched your gross 
mind, and that our courageous resignation has 
been regarded as a proof of weakness. We 
have accordingly determined to act otherwise; 
and after having humbly recommended our 
person to the divine mercy, we left, without 
fear, the palace and the city, traversed the 
lines of your soldiers, and have arrived, safe 
and sound, at castle Raynard, where we nope, 
with God’s assistance, to be able to defy princes 
and lords, and make our holy cause triumph.” 
Benedict occupied himself in providing a 
numerous garrison for this place : and when 
he found himself beyond the reacn of all dan- 
ger he fulminated a bull of degradation against 
the cardinals, so as to render them incapable 
of choosing another pope : he then sent em- 
bassadors to the kings of Arragon and Spain 
to inform them of the change in his position. 

These sovereigns, seeing that the party of 
the holy father was gaining the upper hand, 
feared to expose themselves to his vengeance, 
and took the oaths of obedience and submis- 
sion to him. The envoys of Hungary imita- 
ted this example, as well as a large number 
of ecclesiastics and several French lords. 
The cardinals themselves followed the im- 
pulse which was given, and addressed a sup- 
plication to him to be received to his commu- 
nion. As a kind master, the pontiff retracted 
the bull lanohed against them, and invited 
them to a great festival as a token of reconci- 
liation. “But,” says the monk of St. Denis, 
“ they might have excused such an honour, 
for they paid a dear reckoning in the great 
fright to which they were subjected. As soon 
as they w-ere at the table, on a given signal 
armed men entered the banqueting hall with 
their drawn swords in their hands, appearing 
to await only the order to massacre them. 
The holy father amused himself for some 
minutes with the expression of fear on their 
countenances : he then sent away his guards, 
and contented himself with causing them to 
sign a treaty in which they pledged them- 
selves to an entire and blina obedience to 
him. and promised to labour with all their 
might to reduce France beneath his sway.” 

In consequence of this amnesty, things 
were re-established as before : Benedict, how- 
ever, was unwilling to pardon the city of Avig- 
non except on condition that the citizens 
would repair, at their own expense, the forti- 
fications of tne pontifical jpalace, and pay a 
large sum as an indemnity tor the war. These 
preliminaries adjusted, he gave full powers to 
the cardinals of Poictiers and Saluca to nego- 
tiate a peace with Charles the Sixth, and ob- 
tain the re-establishment of his authority in 
the kingdom. A large number of cities did 
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not wait for the decree of the king to recog- 
nise the authority of the pope, so tired were 
they of the quarrel. At Paris, in several 
churches, the ecclesiastics immediately at- 
tached to an onyx shell the name of the pon- 
tiff and the date of his advent to the apostolic 
throne. 

Charles the Sixth received the legates with 
distinction, and engaged by oath to recognise 
Benedict as before, as lawful chief of the 
church. He published the following edict on 
the subject : “ Five years have passed since 
the clergy and lords of our kingdom, having 
met in assembly, declared, that to put an end 
to the schism, the two popes must be con- 
strained to descend from the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. In consequence of this decision, our 
kingdom was relieved from its obedience to 
Benedict the Thirteenth: unfortunately, the 
success we hoped for from this determination 
has not been realised ; we thought that the 
intruder, Boniface, would be abandoned by 
his followers ; but, on the contrary ; he is more 
and more strengthened in his obstinacy. This 
anti-pope has constantly refused to descend 
from the Holy See, though Benedict has au- 
thentically offered to submit to the event of a 
new election. Besides, the cardinals, abso- 
lute judges of the remedies which should be 
employed to extinguish the schism, after 
having seceded from the holy father, naving 
again placed themselves under his authority, 
we could not remain longer disobedient to 
him. 

“ In consequence of these considerations, and 
with the advice of our uncles, the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy; of our brother, duke of 
Orleans; of our principal lords and prelates, 
and of the universities of Paris, Orleans, Tou- 
louse, Angiers, and Montpelier, we declare 
that from this time the withdrawal has ceased ; 
we restore to Benedict entire rule over us 
and our kingdom, expressly commanding our 

a es to publish this decree, and to punish, 
all the rigour of the laws, those wno con- 
travene our present will.” 

As soon as Benedict was apprised of the 
favourable result of the negotiations of his 
legates, he left castle Raynard in triumph, and 
returned to his palace at Avignon. As long 
as he was a prisoner, the holy father made 
the most magnificent promises, and pledged 
himself to maintain in their offices, the eccle- 
siastics who had been promoted during the 
withdrawal ; but as soon as he found himself 
free and powerful, he refused to confirm the 
different promotions which had been made, 
and exacted from the bishops an enormous 
sum for investitures. He anathematised the 
lords who had declared against him^ placed 
the cities and convents within their jurisdic- 
tion under interdict, and laid on them a heavy 
fine to purchase their absolution. At last, 
when he had by his manœuvres refilled his 
purse, he recommenced hostilities against his 
competitor, with greater bitterness and fury 
than ever. Unfortunately for him, the au- 
thority of Boniface rested on a solid basis in 
Italy and Germany, and he found that he had 


profited by time and circumstances. In fact, 
on the death of Galeas, the tyrant of Milan, 
the pope had seized on the cities of Bologna, 
Perouse, and Modena — had laid a strong hand 
on his treasures, and had with these resources 
created a powerful party in Rome, where he 
reigned as absolute master. At that moment 
he was engaged in placing Ladislaus upon 
the throne of Hungary, in order to reduce that 
kingdom to his authority, by overthrowing Si- 
gismund, the brother of Wenceslaus, his per- 
sonal enemy. The Hungarians had revolted 
at his instigation, had made the king a pri- 
soner, plunged him in the dungeon of a castle, 
and had proclaimed Ladislaus, the next heir 
to Queen Mary, whose memory they vene- 
rated, king. 

This prince came at once to Warasdin, and 
was crowned by the cardinal legate Angus 
Acciajoli. His reign was of short duration. 
Having wished to levy new imposts upon the 
people, to pay to the holy father the arrearages 
of tax which had been due for three years, 
the provinces broke out into full revolt ; Sigis- 
mund was taken out of prison, an army of 
peasants assembled round him, and marched 
against Ladislaus. The latter fled on the ap- 
proach of his enemy, embarked on the shores 
of Dalmatia, and returned to Naples. A se- 
cond time master of Hungary, the cruel Sigis- 
mund avenged himself on those who had de- 
clared for his competitor. He burned whole 
cities, levelled churches and monasteries to 
their foundations, and put to the sword the 
ecclesiastics and lords who supported Boni- 
face. Such were the sad results to Hungary 
of its alliances vrith the pope. 

Benedict wished to profit by this check to 
make a last effort w r ith his rival ; and, as he 
knew his unbounded love for money, he hoped, 
that by offering him a large sum, he might 
induce him to sell his share of the papacy. If 
the proposal was not agreed to. this step was 
not witnout danger with a skilful enemy, and 
could not especially be confided to secret 
agents, whom his competitor might cause to 
be arrested and tortured, in order to obtain 
revelations. He sent to Rome a solemn em- 
bassy, with apparent instructions to labour for 
a reunion of the church, and to offer to Boniface 
to make a mutual cession, and both to submit 
to a new election. The true object of his em- 
bassy was to make a bargain with his rival ; 
and he selected for this negotiation safe, wary, 
and prudent men. 

As soon as the embassadors arrived at Rome, 
the holy father sent to them rich presents, 
and caused them to be invited, by his cardi- 
nals, to splendid festivals ; refusing, however, 
to see them, and grant them an audience, 
until they should render him in public the 
honours which were due to his dignity. They, 
having deliberated about it, passed over this 
incident, which was unimportant, and appear- 
ed to yield with a good grace the point of ce- 
remonial. Charmed with this marie of conde- 
scension, the pope conceived the hone of 
bringing them over to his interests, and con- 
sented to give them a secret audience ; but 
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when he saw that, far from taking his side, 
they wished, on the contrary, to induce him 
to sell his tiara to his competitor, he changed 
his tactics, skilfully dissimulated the wrath 
and contempt he felt for such an overture, 
and dismissed them, 6aying it was necessary 
to reflect on their proposal. Two days after- 
wards he secretly convoked in council the 
embassadors of England and Naples, the ma- 
gistrates of Rome, tne bishops, cardinals, and 
all the officers of his court ? * he then sent to 
inform the envoys of Benedict that he waited 
to close with them. The French prelates has- 
tened to the Vatican, and before they had 
time to concert measures, they were intro- 
duced into the consistory. 

Boniface then turned towards them: — “I 
accuse,” said he, in a thundering tone of voice, 
“Peter de Luna, the Arragonese, the anti- 
pope, who calls himself Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, of having proposed an infamous bar- 
gain to me ; of having offered me ten millions 
of florins in gold for the papacy ! I summon 
his agents to confirm, by their testimony, the 
truth of my accusations !” Placing himself 
on the throne, with all the majesty of a con- 
queror, he awaited their reply. All this had 
been foreseen by the wary Benedict ; the em- 


bassadors advanced into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and after having played the part of 
surprise and indignation, they declared under 
oatn, that it \ras not their master, but Boni- 
face himself, who had proposed this crimi- 
nal bargain. Such audacity transported the 
holy father with fury; he ordered them to 
be put at once to the torture in full consis- 
tory, to draw from them an avowal of their 
felony. 

Without appearing alarmed at the wrath 
they had excited, they replied that they were 
ready to suffer all kinds of torture, and even 
death, to defend the reputation of their mas- 
ter, but that in this circumstance, however, 
the truth was too palpable to render it neces- 
sary for them to submit to such proof ; they, 
accordingly, invoked the inviolability attached 
to their character as embassadors, and guar- 
anteed by a safe conduct signed by Boniface. 
“This reply,” says Theodorio of Niem, “so 
increased the anger of the pope, that he fell 
into a fit and was obliged to be carried to his 
apartment: three days afterwards his reign 
terminated. He was interred without pomp 
in the church of St. Peter, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1404, in the presence of the embassadors 
of Benedict.” 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


INNOCENT THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND NINTH 

POPE, AT ROME. 

BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 

[A. D. 1404.] 

Reflections on the corruptions of the clergy in the fifteenth century — The legates of Benedict the 
Thirteenth are retained prisoners at Rome — Election of Innocent the Seventh--Character of 
the new pope — Sedition at Rome — Innocent takes refuge at Viterba — Benedict the Thirteenth 
goes to Italy--Innocent returns to Rome — Benedict causes his competitor to be poisoned — 
Council of France. 


During the fifth century of the church, hu- 
mility became a disgrace, and poverty an 
opprobrium for the ministers of religion. Al- 
ready had bishops, charged with dispensing 
the blessings of heaven to the faithful, re- 
nounced their holy ministry, in order to oc- 
cupy themselves about the means of enlarging 
their revenues and increasing their enjoy- 
ments. Thus pride, ambition, gormandising, 
and luxury formed the train of the bishops of 
Rome ; the successors of the apostle became 
the king of kings and lord of lords, and the 
apostolic chamber, like a gaping gulf, swal- 
lowed up for their advantage tne ricnes of 
nations. 

The fifteenth century, however, surpassed all 
the preceding ages in corruption ; the churches 
became the resorts of robbers, sodomites and 
assassins ; popes, cardinals, bishops, and mere 


clerks exercised brigandage forcibly in the 
provinces, and employed, as w r as most con- 
venient. poison, the sword, and fire to free 
themselves from their enemies, and despoil 
their victims. The inquisition lent its horrible 
ministry to popes and kings. In France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and England, it em- 
braced in its thousand arms the victims to the 
cupidity of tyrants, and put them to the most 
frightful tortures. The country was covered 
with legions of priests and monks, who de- 
voured the substance of the people, and car- 
ried off to their impure retreats, young girls 
and handsome youths, whom they again cast 
out disgraced and dishonoured ; the cities be- 
came the theatres of orgies and saturnalia, and 
the palaces of bishops were filled with equip- 
ages for the chase, packs of dogs, troops of 
courtezans, minions, jugglers ana buffoons. 
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To all these causes of demoralization was 
joined the great schism which divided Europe 
into two hostile camps, and caused torrents of 
blood to flow. 

At length, some courageous men undertook 
the defence of the oppressed people ; the de- 
scendents of the unfortunate Vaudois or Albi- 
genses, so cruelly persecuted by the pontiffs, 
raised their heads and taught their doctrines 
in England, Germany, and France. Wick] iff. 
John Hubs, and Jerome of Prague continued 
the movement, and prepared the way for the 
religious reform whicn was to strike so terrible 
a blow on the temporal power of the popes. 

By the unforeseen death of the pontiff, Boni- 
face the Ninth, the question of the schism 
seemed simplified, ana the French embassa- 
dors hoped to obtain from the cardinals the re- 
cognition of Benedict the Thirteenth, as lawful 
chief of the church. In consequence of this, on 
the day succeeding the funeral of the deceased 
pope, they went to the members of the sacred 
college, who were pieparing to go into con- 
clave, and besought them to defer the elec- 
tion, until they had received from their mas- 
ter a procuration of cession. Unfortunately, 
they had not money enough to buy all the 
cardinals; so that, instead of paying any at- 
tention to their request^ they accused them 
of endeavouring to excite trouble, to hinder 
the election. A Neapolitan knight, who was 
a relative of Boniface, and governor of the 
castle of St. Angelo, caused them to be ar- 
rested, notwithstanding their right to safe 
conduct as embassadors, and would not con- 
sent to restore them to freedom, until he had 
received a large ransom. 

Immediately after their departure, the mem- 
bers of the college went into conclave, and pro- 
claimed Cosmato Meliorato sovereign pon- 
tiff, by the name of Innocent the Seventh. 
The new chief of the church came from 
Sulmona, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
celebrated as the birth-place of Ovid. Sprung 
from the lowest ranks of society, Cosmato, by 
merit alone, had been elevated through all 
the ecclesiastical grades successively; and 
the only thing for which he could be re- 
proached was an excessive ambition. 

Innocent was received by the Italian eccle- 
siastics without opposition, but it was not so 
with the citizens, who laid claim to the go- 
vernment of affairs on which Boniface the 
Ninth had seized to their prejudice. The 
Ghibelines placed themselves at the head of 
the malcontents; and, with the assistance of 
John and Nicholas Colonna, attacked the 
Guelphs, and crowded them into the part of 
the city situated beyond the Tiber. Forced to 
give satisfaction to the rebels, Innocent con- 
cluded a treaty with them, by which he de- 
clared that he yielded to them the sovereignty 
in Rome, ana consented that the citizens 
should appoint regents to conduct the business 
of the state. 

Notwithstanding this solemn recognition of 
the rights of the people, he soon thought to 
re-establish his sway ; he wished, under pre- 
text of placing himself beyond the reach of 


a sudden attack, to surround Rome with 
troops, and introduce several free companies 
into the Leonine city. As this manifestation 
compromised the public liberty, the regents 
went to the pontifical palace, to address re- 
monstrances to the holy father, and to beseech 
him to remove his soldiers; but time was not 
given to them to discharge their mission. 
Scarcely had they entered the hall of audience, 
when, by the command of Louis Meliorato. 
nephew of the pope, ferocious satellites fell 
on them, seized them by their arms and feet, 
and hurled them from the windows of the 
Vatican upon the pavement, where they w ere 
killed by the violence of the fall. 

Such an atrocity, committed in defiance of 
laws both human and divine, exasperated 
men’s minds; the great bell of the capitol 
was rung — the people flew to arms, attacked 
the palaces of tne cardinals, and hung all of 
them whom they could seize. Innocent had 
scarcely time to avoid, with his court, the fate 
of his partizans ; his armorial bearings were 
dragged through the mud, his portraitsbroken, 
and his effigy, clothed in pontifical habits, 
publicly burned. 

Benedict, informed of what was passing at 
Rome, wished to profit by the circumstances, 
and published that he was preparing to go to 
Italy, to confer with his competitor as to the 
means of bringing about a reunion of the 
church ; he accordingly ordered a levy of 
tenths in France, and the different countries 
which were subservient to him, to defray the 
expenses of his journey. This new impost 
was paid by the provinces, notwithstanding 
the active opposition of parliament; and the 
holy father was enabled to embark at Nice, 
to put his plans in execution. He first went 
to Genoa, wnere the marshal de Boucicaut, his 
old adversary, who, since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, bad become his friend, commanded. 
Through his influence, that city declared in 
favour of the pope of Avignon, and deter- 
mined Pi6a and the neighbouring villages to 
throw off their obedience to the Roman pontiff. 

The Genoese soon repented of having per- 
mitted Benedict the Thirteenth, and the vaga- 
bonds who formed his body guard, to enter 
their city. His soldiery, accustomed to pil- 
lage, excited so much discontent, that Mar- 
shal Boucicaut determined to deliver the in- 
habitants from them. One Sunday, he in- 
formed the pope that he desired to review 
his troops, and asked authority from him to 
muster them without the walls of the city. 
When the soldiers had all gone out, he caused 
the gates to be closed, and announced to them 
that they were expressly prohibited from re- 
entering Genoa. The pontiff vainly strove to 
change the determination of the governor, and 
w*as obliged to disband his army. 

Whilst the pope of Avignon was seeking to 
maintain himself in Italy, a civil war was 
kindled in Rome ; the usurper of the kingdom 
of Naples, Ladislaus, had leagued with John 
Colonna, to reduce the new republic, and 
prepared for the execution of his plans, by 
sending troops towards the holy city. For- 
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frnnînJy. the inhabitants were informed of the 
]-.m« ot tli«*ir enemies, and endeavoured to 
*» ivt* îh * Colonna from Rome. They, how- 
» v. r, maintained themselves in the castle of 
St. Angelo, from which they made daily 
murderous sorties. After several assaults, the 
citizens, discovering the impossibility of taking 
this fortress without foreign succour, decided 
to recall Innocent the Ninth, and informed 
him they would reinstal him in the Holy See, 
if he would engage to deliver them from the 
Colonna. The pope joyfully accepted the con- 
ditions offered him : he started immediately 
to take possession of the Vatican; and, on the 
very day of his arrival, lanched a terrible ex- 
communication against the Colonna, the king 
of Naples, and all their partizans. Ladislaus, 
whose right to the crown of Naples was al- 
ready contested by the duke of Anjou, feared 
lest an anathema should excite new enemies 
against him, and consented to make peace with 
the Holy See. He engaged to restore all the 
territory he had taken from St. Peter, and 
promised to furnish troops to Innocent, with 
which to combat his enemies. 

Benedict the Thirteenth ; who had essayed 
to frustrate these negotiations, having failed 
in his efforts, took other measures more effica- 
cious than those he had employed, and simply 
decided to poison his competitor. He sent a 
solemn embassy to Rome, with the apparent 
purpose of proposing some mode of putting 
an end to the schism, and secretly instructed 
to bribe, at any price, a servant of the pope. 
Innocent, who had no more intention of abdi- 
cating than his rival, nor the desire of making 
any concession, refused to give an audience 
to the embassadors. Benedict availed himself 
of this, and spread letters through all Europe 
in which his rival was called perjured, schis- 
matic and heretic. The Roman pontiff on his 
side lanched terrible bulls against his adver- 
sary, and accused him of having sent his 
agents for the sole purpose of assassinating 
him. Benedict, judging from this that his 
plan was discovered, despaired of reigning in 
Italy, and returned to France, where, during 
his absence, matters had changed much. 
A formidable party was formed against him 


at the court of Charles the Sixth, and wished 
to pronounce him deprived of tne Holy See. 
The wary pope applied himself at once to 
bringing bade their minds, and sent the car- 
dinal Chalaut as his legate to explain his con- 
duct. An assembly of the lords, bishops, and 
doctors of the university was convened at 
Paris ; the embassador of the pope, in a long 
harangue, dwelt upon the vices of the court 
of Innocent, and pronounced a pompous eu- 
logium on Benedict. His conclusion was, that 
his master, as the most worthy, should govern 
the church ; and that it was the duty of all 
the faithful to submit to him. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant addresses of 
the legate, the members of the council con- 
demned the holy father, and declared that 
France should a second time withdraw its 
obedience from him. They accordingly pub- 
lished the following decree : “ We inform all 
persons that the officers of Benedict shall no 
more receive annates, nor the revenues of 
vacant prelacies and dignities; that they must 
cease for the present from levying tithes upon 
the churches, and from claiming subsidies 
under any pretext whatsoever. Cardinals and 
chamberlains are prohibited from receiving, 
taking, or exacting the smallest sum until the 
holding of the national council, which is to be 
convened to put an end to the schism.” This 
ordinance was scarcely made, when the death 
of Innocent the Seventh was known in France. 
The legates of Benedict had fulfilled their 
mission. 

The national council, however, assembled 
at Paris, and confirmed the decision which 
had been made in regard to the relinquish- 
ment of the Holy See. Before separating, the 
fathers addressed, in the name of the king, a 
synodical letter to the Roman cardinals, to 
beseech them to put off the election of another 
pope; but the sacred college had already, 
assembled in conclave and proclaimed the 
cardinal Angelo Corario sovereign pontiff, 
by the name of Gregory the Twelfth. This 
fatal haste of the Italian prelates discontented 
the French bishops, and prolonged the schism, 
by rallying around Benedict partizans who 
had detached themselves from his cause. 


GREGORY THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TENTH 

POPE, AT ROME. 

BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 

[A. D. 1406.] 

History of the cardinal Angelo Corario before his pontificate — Oath of the cardinals — Gregory 
sends an embassy to Benedict — Benedict excommunicates the national council — Knaveries of 
the two popes — Violent character of Gregory — The Roman cardinals abandon his varty — He 
lanches ecclesiastical thunders against them — King Charles the Sixth summons the pope at 
Avignon to lay down the papacy — Benedict places France under interdict — The bearers of his 
bulls are arrested by the order of the king , and subjected to an ignominious punishment — He 
flies from Avignon — Council of Pisa — Condemnation of the two popes— Election of a third pope . 

Gregory the Twelfth was descended I years old, and had passed through all grades 
from a noble Venetian family ; he was eighty | in the church before he reached the sovereign 
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pontificate. Before his election he was quoted 
as a model of mildness, prudence, humility, 
and holiness. On the eve of the conclave he 
had even proposed to the cardinals to take 
separately the following oath : “ I swear on 
the gospels and the consecrated host, that in 
case I shall be chosen pontiff, I will renounce 
the dignity if the pope at Avignon will con- 
sent to abdicate : or if death strikes him, or 
even if the cardinals of both sides coalesce . 77 

His first steps answered the hopes which 
had been placed in him from the day of his 
exaltation ; he renewed the solemn oath he 
had before taken, and in the presence of the ! 
cardinals of his court, thus expressed himself: 
“ Anathema on schismatics, whatever may be 
their power and dignity ! Anathema on 
them ! Anathema on myself, if I do not em- 
ploy all my efforts to put an end to the un- 
fortunate division which brings misfortune 
and disgrace on Christianity ! Yes, my bre- 
thren, I swear from the chair of truth, that I 
will go to the oouncil which shall be con- 
vened to settle the differences, notwithstand- 
ing my age and infirmities, and wherever it 
assembles ; if I have no galley, I will dare the 
sea in a boat ; and if I have no horses, I will 
go on foot, with my staff in my hand . 77 In 
order to give more force to his words, he read 
publicly a letter which he addressed to Bene- 
dict to urge him to renounce with him the 
sovereign pontificate, and both to submit to a 
new election. 

Benedict, who was at Marseilles, received 
the deputies with great honours ; he appeared 
disposed to follow the example of Gregory, 
ana even consented to an interview with his 
rival in the city of Savona. Gregory then cast 
aside the mask of hypocrisy which he had 
worn for eighty years ; this humble and sim- 
ple man changed in an instant his character 
and language, and showed himself proud and 

» , covered himself with robes of pur- 
gold, surrounded himself with all the 
pomp of courts, and caused himself to be 
adored as a god. When the French embas- 
sadors came to offer him all kinds of guaran- 
tees and sureties on the part of the king, 
that he might go to Savona, as he had solemnly 
engaged to do, he replied to them with hauteur 
that he had no promise to fulfil, or condition 
to comply with. He dismissed the embas- 
sadors, and ordered the cardinals never again 
to speak to him of abdicating, if they did not 
wish to incur his displeasure. 

As soon as Benedict was informed of what 
had taken place at Rome, his hopes and au- 
dacity increased; he hastened to publish a 
bull of excommunication against the national 
council, which had decreed the withdrawal 
of the French from his obedience ; he anathe- 
matised in general all \^ho had taken part in 
this salutary measure, mere laymen, cardi- 
nals, patriarchs, archbishops, kings, or empe- 
rors ; he declared that if, at the expiration of 
twenty days after the publication of the sen- 
tence, the excommunicated persisted in their 
resolution, the ecclesiastics should be de- 
prived of their benefices, and the territories 


or domains of secular princes placed under 
interdict. He freed vassals from their oaths 
of fidelity, he confiscated all the fiefs, goods, 
moveables, or immoveables of the excommu- 
nicated, enveloping, in the same sentence of 
excommunication and interdiction, kingdoms, 
republics, cities, castles, universities, colleges, 
churches, and communities, which were fa- 
vourable to those who had already withdrawn 
from obedience to him. Then, to show how 
ardently he desired the reunion of the church, 
he went immediately to Savona and informed 
his competitor that he was waiting at the ap- 
pointed place, to confer upon the best mode 
of putting an end to the schism. 

Several cotemporary historians affirm that 
the two popes had agreed neither of them to 
withdraw, whilst still appearing to desire it, and 
thus to make all Europe the dupe of their 
knavery. Gregory, in fact, went as far as 
Lucca, received the nuncios of his competitor 
with distinction, and replied to them in a 
public audience, that he had the same inten- 
tion as their master, and that he only waited 
for his abdication to renounce the tiara him- 
self, and put an end to the schism. This re- 
ply gave great joy to the cardinals of both 
parties, but it was of short duration. 

“These two popes , 77 says Theodoric of 
Niem, “ were like two champions who pre- 
sent themselves in a listed field to combat to 
the death, after having secretly agreed not 
to inflict a wound ; they impudently amuse 
themselves with the spectators, and the com- 
bat having finished, they divide the prize of 
the tourney, congratulatmg themselves in the 
success of their trick . 77 The same historian 
adds, “If one wasdesirousof recounting all the 
knaveries, iniquities, and crimes of Gregory 
the Twelfth and Benedict the Thirteenth, it 
would be necessary for him to add three lives 
to the duration ot his own; he would then 
run the risk of failing in paper and ink. These 
two wretches have cauterised consciences: 
they fill Christendom with vice, pillage, ana 
murder j through their deplorable influence 
the Christian world is abandoned to frightful 
calamities; fear of God, modesty, pity, equity, 
and all the virtues have been banisned from 
among men, great and small, from the king 
to the serf; impiety, avarice, and licentious- 
ness reign with them over the faithful. There 
is nothing sound or whole in the universal 
church; all its body is covered with an im- 
pure leprosy, from the sole of thè feet to the 
crown of the head . 77 The farce played, the 
two popes retired, each to the country of their 
jurisdiction, and committed new brigandages. 

Gregory confiscated the property of the 
Italian ecclesiastics, who were suspected of a 
desire to put an end to the schism ; he sold 
castles and ecclesiastical domains, created 
new magistrates, removed the old, and im- 
posed extraordinary imposts on the clergy for 
the maintenance of his numerous soldiery. 
Notwithstanding the incessant marks of sub- 
mission by his priests, he had no regard for 
them, and constantly threatened them with 
his anathemas, whenever they ventured to 
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address any remonstrances to him in regard to 
his withdrawal. Two of his cardinals having 
reminded him of the oath he had taken at 
the time of his exaltation, he made this reply 
to them : “ Are you ignorant that popes have 
the power to take oaths and then perjure 
themselves if they wish to, since they are 
above every thing m this world V* A preacher 
of the order of the Carmelites having dared to 
maintain a contrary doctrine, was arrested by 
order of the pontiff, and put to the torture as 
a heretic. 

To prevent a recurrence of such attacks 
upon his authority, Gregory published a bull 
prohibiting any ecclesiastic from delivering 
any sermon or public discourse, until it had 
been submitted to a censor. This arbitrary act 
excited opposition in all quarters, and the 
cardinals came in a body to entreat the holy 
father to retract this bull of iniquity. His re- 
ply was. that he would immediately frame a 
new college, as he was tired of their mur- 
murs, and, in fact, he elevated to the cardi- 
nalate four priests, his creatures, who were 
steeped in debauchery. 

All the cardinals then abandoned his court, 
and went to their estates. Leonard Aretin, 
who was at Lucca, relates this circumstance 
at length, in a letter addressed to his friend 
Petrillo; it is as follows: “We have well 
divined that the clouds, which were gathering 
on the horizon, would break in a terrible 
storm. The cardinals, who have been, for a 
long time, irritated at the insolence, perfidy, 
and pride of the pope, have at last lost their 
patience, and abandoned that vicious and ob- 
stinate old man. I praise your prudence in 
having foreseen the tempest and retired to 
Naples, and I blame myself for having dared 
it, by remaining here. 

“ You know the mystification to which these 
two popes have subjected their parti zans in 
regarcl to the place which should be fixed on 
for their interview. Gregory affirmed that all 
cities were equally agreeafele to him, provi- 
ded they were not situated on the sea shore. 
Benedict found them all to his taste, provided 
they were not in the interior. It might have 
been supposer! that one was an aquatic ani- 
mal whicn had a horror of dry land , and the 
other a terrestrial animal which dreaded the 
water. Every body murmured at this con- 
duct, and no one could see without indigna- 
tion two men, more than septuagenarians, sa- 
crificing religion and the cnurcn to reign for 
a few days longer over the consciences of the 
simple. The cardinals of Gregory having 
dared to address remonstrances to him on this 
subject, he determined to frame a new court 
for himself, and convened the sacred college 
in consistory to ratify the promotions of his 
creatures. Several members resisted, and 
wished to leave the assembly. The pontiff 
then descended from his throne, and placing 
himself before the door of the saloon, threat- 
ened them with his wrath if they should dare 
to leave the consistory without his orders. Af- 
ter this he gave a signal to armed men to sur- 
round the council hall. The prelates, filled 


with indignation, regarded each other in as- 
tonishment without speaking ; at last the car- 
dinal Raynald, of Saint Yit, broke the silence, 
and demanded from Gregory what he wishea 
them to do. *1 intend,’ he replied, Mo pro- 
vide for the safety of the church by making 
an entire reformation of the sacred college.’ — 
‘No,’ replied the former, Mt is its ruin you 
desire/ Then advancing resolutely into the 
midst of the assembly, ‘No,’ he added, in a 
firm and strong voice: Mt is much better to 
suffer all kinds of torture than the indignities of 
this execrable pope !’ This sally, as you might 
suppose, my dear Petrillo, excited great agita- 
tion in tne council. Some, dreading the ven- 
geance of Gregory, exclaimed, that they ought 
to obey him : others, transported with rage, 
heaped curses and reproaches on him ; others 
contented themselves with groans and tears. 

“I myself saw the venerable cardinal Co- 
lonna cast himself on his knees before the 
pontiff and beseech him, with joined hands, 
to desist from such a measure; but in- 
stead of allowing himself to be softened by 
tears and prayers, Gregory became still more 
insolent. He prohibited the cardinaU from 
leaving the city of Lucca under penalty of be- 
ing declared heretics, and as such to be burn- 
ed : he then drove them from the consistory 
with blows of halberds. One of our cardinals, 
the bishop of Liege, a German, escaped in the 
disguise of a porter, and retired to a small 
town in the territory of Florence. As soon as 
Gregory was informed of this flight, he sent a 
troop of horse in pursuit of the prelate, with 
orders to bring him back, dead or alive. For- 
tunately for the bishop, the .garrison of the 
town in which he had taken refuse defended 
him, and repulsed the soldiers ot the pope : 
several were slain, and the rest forced to fall 
back on Lucca. From this resulted a quarrel 
between the governor and the holy father, and, 
favoured by the confusion, the cardinals es- 
caped to Pisa, where they are now in safety/*’ 

As soon as the members of the sacred col- 
lege were established in this last residence, 
they published the following manifesto against 
Gregory: “We have left the court of that 
accursed pope because he desired to mur- 
der several of us, and because we knew 
that he was making, in his palace, irons to 
chain us, and instruments of torture to be 
applied to us, as Urban the Sixth did to 
some of our predecessors. For our own 
safety, and that of the church, we have re- 
moved our persons beyond the reach of the 
cruelty of this schismatic pope, and we pro- 
test before all Christendom against his acts of 
violence. We also protest against his prohi- 
bition of our assembling in any place without 
his authority; because such an order over- 
throws the institution of our college, which 
has a right to assemble to judge of the princi- 
ples of the faithj heresies, ami schisms. We 
also protest against the prohibition of commu- 
nion with the cardinals or deputies of Bene- 
dict the Thirteenth, or with the embassadors 
of the court of France ; because we are com- 
pelled by our oath to take all measures which 
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shall be necessary to restore union to the 
church. Finally, we appeal from his decre- 
tals and anathemas, to a general council, 
which, according to the custom of the church, 
shall judge his actions and ours.” 

This declaration was made known to Gre- 
gory in a public consistory, whilst he was 
giving to the cardinals of the last promotion 
the rings and other marks of their dignity. 
During the sitting, the holy father fulminated 
a terrible anathema against the signers of the 

S rotest, declaring them to be stripped of their 
ignities. deprived of their benefices, and in- 
terdicted from all sacerdotal functions. The 
faithful, who were obedient to him, were pro- 
hibited from communing with them, or giving 
them an asylum, under penalty of incurring a 
like excommunication ; and on the next day 
he sent to the different princes of his commu- 
nion, a bull, in which he exposed the treason 
of his cardinals, who, according to his story, 
wished to depose him in order to recognise Pe- 
ter de Luna. 

They replied to the libellous calumniator 
by causing to be affixed to the pontifical pa- 
lace and the cathedral of Lucca, the follow- 
ing act, which has been transmitted to us by 
Theodoric de Niem : “ Anathema on Gregory 
the coward, the drunkard, and the knave ; the 
man of blood, the illustrious robber, the schis- 
matic, the heretic, the precursor of antichrist ! 
Anathema upon him ! He has mounted the 
chair of the apostle like a thief, to set fire to 
the four comers of the house of God, and to 

Î roll down its columns ! Anathema upon him, 
or he is associated in an infernal conspiracy 
with the infamous Benedict, a worthy co-part- 
ner in his work of violence and iniquity. Not 
content with what they have already done, 
these two wTetches still w T ish to bend beneath 
their tyranny, prelates, princes, kings, and 
people, and to take from them the very gar- 
ments which cover them. But w*e are about 
to arrest the evil, and undeceive the nations, 
by opening their eyes, and teaching them that 
the popes are insatiable and cruel impostors, 
who, in the name of God, impudently make 
sport of men, and seek to render their reign 
eternal by stifling the light of knowledge. 

“You, Gregory ! We will unveil all your 
turpitudes and your incestuous amour with 
your own sister. We will cite you before our 
tribunal at Pisa to depose you from the Holy 
See, which you have usurped and profaned, 
and to degrade you from every dignity. If 
you shall refuse to appear before us, we shall 
none the less proceed with your condemna- 
tion. 

“We have already deposed your cham- 
berlains, those purveyors of your hideous 
lubricity; we have excommunicated Gabriel, 
your eldest son, who is also your minion ; the 
archbishop of Ragusa. your prothonotary, who 
has filled your bald nead with the fumes of 
pride; and, finally, your legate, that young 
monk, your partner in bestiality !” 

Whilst they were thus proceeding in Italy 
against Gregory, the king of France caused 
Benedict the Thirteenth, who was still at 


Genoa, to be notified by his embassadors, that 
if the union was not concluded before the 
festival of the Ascension, he should prohibit 
his re-entering his kingdom or even Provence. 
The pontiff* sent at once to Charles, several 
of his confidential friends, w T ith a bull, con- 
taining these propositions : “ The sovereign 
father of the faithful, declares ecclesiastics, 
lords, princes, kings, and people, whose opi- 
nions are contrary to his, excommunicated ; 
he anathematises those who retract from the 
obedience due to him, and who refuse him 
the levies of pence or the collation of bene- 
fices ; finally, if in twenty days France is not 
entirely subjected to him, he will pronounce 
a general interdict upon all its territories, will 
suspend all the beneficiaries, and will free the 
faithful from their oaths of allegiance to the 
king and princes; he will, moreover, give the 
crown to a monarch who will be devoted and 
submissive to him.” 

As soon as the envoys of the pontiff* had 
fulfilled their mission, they left Paris, with- 
out waiting for the decision of the council, 
which they supposed would be unfavourable 
to them, as was the case. The French eccle- 
siastics and the members of the university, 
declared by their organ, John of Courtecuisse, 
that Benedict was an obstinate schismatic 
and heretic, a disturber of the peace of church 
and state, and as such, could no longer be re- 
garded as pope or cardinal; that they ought 
to refuse obedience to him, place him under 
the ban of the kingdom, and punish those who 
gave him council, aid, succour, protection, or 
asylum. His bulls were tom by the hands of 
the executioner, and the priests, who had the 
audacity to carry it, were condemned to an 
ignominious punishment, of which the monk 
of St. Denis has left us a description. 

11 The horsemen of the pope’s stable were 
caught on their route,” says the chronicle, 

“ and, that their punishment should render the 
partizans of Peter de Luna more circumspect 
m future, they placed paper mitres on Sancho 
Lopez and his colleagues, clothed them in 
a dalmatic of black cloth, on which w T ere the 
arms of Benedict the Thirteenth, covered with 
insulting placards; and in this condition they 
were led about in a tumbril filled with filth 
and excrements, as far as the court of the 
palace ; they caused them to mount a scaffold, 
and in the presence of an immense crowd the 
executioner buffetted them, and spit in their 
faces, as a mark of contempt.” 

At the request of the university, King 
Charles addressed a letter to the two colleges 
of cardinals, to exhort them to meet and la- 
bour efficaciously for the extinction of the 
schism. Benedict, finding himself rejected 
by the French, and hunted by KingLadislaus, 
was compelled to quit Genoa, remount his 
galleys and keep the sea for two months with- 
out daring to land. Finally, he disembarked 
in Catalonia, and went to Perpignan, a frontier 
city of France and Arragon, to abide in safety 
the end of the storm. 

After having regularly cited the two popes 
before their tribunal, the cardinals of both 
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parties assembled in the cathedral of Pisa \ a laity, by the two popes ; they absolve from 
crier, stand ing on the threshold of the church, all their oaths, Christians who have ranged 
summoned Benedict and Gregory in a loud themselves under their rule, prohibiting them 
voice, and as they did not appear nor any one expressly from obeying the two rivals, and 
for them, the two rivals were, after the third from giving them counsel and an asylum, 
call, declared to be contumacious ; the patri- under the penalty of anathema, and other 
arch of Alexandria then mouqted the pulpit censures, pronounced by the holy fathers. — 
of the church, and pronounced the following Finally, the council erases the promotions to 
sentence : — “ In the name of Jesus Christ, the the cardinalate, or rather the profanations com- 
sacred universal council, assembled under the mitted by Angelo Corario, since the 3d of 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, after having exa- May, 1408, and by Peter ae Luna, since the 
mined the accusations against Peter de Luna 15th of June, in the same year. 77 
and Angelo Corario, dedare that these two Immediately afterwards the cardinals went 
infamous men are guilty of enormous iniqui* into couclave, to choose a pope, and signed 
ties and excesses ; that they should be cut off the following engagement : — 11 We, the mem* 
for ever from the church, and rejected from bers of the sacred college, bishops, priests, 
the bosom of God. Consequently, they are, and deacons, assembled at Pisa, for the ex- 
as such, deposed from every sacerdotal func- tinction of the schism, engage, by oath on the 
tion, and prohibited from styling themselves sacred body of Christ, to continue the council, 
sovereign pontiffs. The council declares the even after the election of a sovereign pontiff, 
Holy See vacant, and that the lawful ecclesi- and not to permit it to be dissolved before 
astics shall proceed to the regular election of , having made a lawful, reasonable, and suffi- 
a pope, and those who shall refuse to submit cient reform in the church, as well for its 
to this sentence shall be handed over to seen- chief as its other members. 77 On the same 
lar justice, as the divine precepts and sacred evening, twenty-four cardinals assembled in 
canons command. j the episcopal palace of Pisa, and ten days 

“ The council, moreover, erases and annuls j afterwards they proclaimed as chief of the 
the procedures, decretals, excommunications. | universal church, Peter Philargi or Philaret, 
and interdicts fulminated against clergy ana ! of Candia. 


ALEXANDER THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH 

POPE, AT ROME. 

BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 
GREGORY THE TWELFTH, BECOME ANTI-POPE. 

[A. D. 1409.] 

History of Peter Philargi before his election — Louis of Anjou recognised by him as king of Sicily 
— Weakness of Alexander's government — His bulls — He re-establishes the authority of the 
Holy See in Rome — His journey to Bologna — France refuses him the tenths — Cardinal Bal- 
thasar Cossa administers poison to him — His obsequies. 

Several cotemporary historians, among I afterwards avowed that he would be much 
others the monk of St. Denis, Theodoric of embarrassed in enriching and favouring his 
Niem, Monstrelet, Philip of Bergamo, and Pla- 1 relatives as his predecessors had done, since 
tinas, affirm that Peter Philargi, surnamed the t he had known neither father nor mother, nor 
cardinal of Milan, was bom in the isle of Can- any one in the world attached to him by ties 
dia or Crete ; other chroniclers maintain that he of blood. He wandered through the streets 
was of Novarro or Bologna, and several relate of Candia, imploring alms from door to- door, 
that at his death the holy father declared he when an Italian Cordelier accidentally met 
was a Milanese, and originally from a city him. Touched by the state of the child, 
called Candia, situated in the territory of Pavia, whose intelligent and suffering physiognomy 
Although there are these different versions, announced intelligence beyond his years, the 
his election is none the less one of the most monk took him to his monastery to serve in 
extraordinary examples of the pranks of for- the church. His protector taught him Latin 
tune ; and it appears as if Divine Providence and the holy scriptures, and induced him to 
was pleased to draw this pope from the most make such rapid progress in his studies, that 
profound abyss of baseness, to elevate him they gave him the habit as soon as he attained 
slowly and by degrees to the culminating point his fifteenth year; he was then sent to the 
of greatness and glory. universities of Oxford and Paris, where he re- 

in his earliest infancy, Peter Philargi had ceived, the cap of a doctor, 
been abandoned on the high road, so tnat he On his return to Italy, the young Cordelier 
Vol. H. N 9 
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was invited to the court of John Galeas, the 
tyrant of Milan, to occupy the post of council- 
lor. This prince, charged him some yearsafter- 
wards, with an important mission, of which he 
acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of 
his master and that of the emperor Wences- 
laus, who elevated him to the dignity of a 
prince of the empire. Through the influence 
of Galeas, he then obtained the bishopric of 
Piacenza, and in succession those of Vicenza, 
Novarro and Milan. 

Alexander was affable and liberal to every 
one ; but, according to Theodoric of Niem. he 
was unfortunate in allowing his scandalous 
bestialities to be too publicly known. He also 
loved good cheer and rich wines, and was in- 
toxicated regularly every night ; so that his 
familiar friends allowed no one to approach 
him in his moments of revelling. They had 
the better cause to do so, since the holy father 
placed no bounds to his largesses, and gave 
away to his last crown, saving. “I have been 
a rich bishop, a poor cardinal, and I wish to 
be a mendicant pope.” 

Notwithstanding these faults, Alexander at- 
tracted to himself the love of the Romans. Of 
a frank and loyal character, he constantly re- 
fused to imitate the example of his predeces- 
sors ; and, as he was incapable of wearing a 
mask of hypocrisy in the different acts of his 
government which required deceit, he was 
almost always represented by the officers of 
his court, wno had been initiated into the art 
of deceiving men by Gregory the Twelfth, or 
Innocent the Seventh. 

The election of Alexander was received 
with acclamations of joy in the different 
Christian states, and .especially in France; 
deputies from Florence, Sienna, and several 
other Italian cities, came to him at Pisa, to 
take the oath of obedience to him. and Charles 
of Anjou presented himself at the council to 
render his homage to the holy father. As a 
recompense for this mark of condescension. 
Alexander declared him king of Naples ana 
Sicily, and standard bearer of the Roman 
church, to the great discontent of Ladislaus, 
his competitor. 

After the exaltation of the pope, and the 
ceremonies of the pierced chair, the council 
recommenced its sessions, and published va- 
rious decrees, approving and ratifying the 
collations, provisions, promotions, translations 
of prelacies as well as the dignities, consecra- 
tions, or ordinations, granted or made by the 
rivals or their predecessors. They also con- 
firmed the dispensations and absolutions of 
reserved cases which had been made during 
the schism. Alexander remitted to all churches 
the arrearages of large and small services 
which they owed the apostolio churches up 
to the day of his promotion ; he declared that he 
should not reserve to himself the spoils of de- 
ceased prelates; nor the revenues of vacant 
benefices, and that in no case should the pro- 
perty of the church be hereafter alienated or 
hypothecated by popes or cardinals. 

These regulations were reduced to the 
shape of bulls, and sent to Christian kings and 


princes, that they should be executed at once 
m their states. The pontiff would, doubtless, 
have gone further in nis plans of reform, if the 
ecclesiastics themselves, who washed to main- 
tain the abuses which enriched them, had not 
stopped him by demanding the closing of the 
council. Nicholas Clemangis wrote on this 
subject — “ The council of Pisa deceived the 
people ! The cardinal and greedy men who 
composed it, led on by their passions and con- 
temptible interests, prevented the reform of 
the clergy, which all good men wanted. This 
assembly of knaves at first proceeded to the 
election of a chief. When the pope was 
elected, they exacted that he should ratify 
the promotion and benefices which they co- 
veted ; and, as soon as they had obtained what 
they wanted, that is, their own advancement, 
they declared the peace of the church as- 
sured.” 

A few months after his election, Alexander 
undertook to overthrow” the power of Robert 
of Bavaria, and re-establish Wenceslaus on 
the imperial throne. It was against his own 
interest, but he followed in it the inspirations 
of his heart, and manifested his gratitude to 
his former protector. Robert, on his side, in 
order to revenge himself on the pope, wished 
to prevent Germany from yielding him obe- 
dience : this attempt failed, because Alexan- 
der had been careful to appoint the elector of 
Nassau his hereditary legate for the city of 
Mayence. Thus, in defiance of the ill-will 
of the prince, the party of the holy father 
triumphed in Germany, and was reinforced by 
all those to whom he granted dispensations, 
dignities, and benefices^ and even authority 
to contract unlawful or incestuous marriages. 

Notwithstanding these apparent successes, 
the government of Alexander was feeble, and 
the noly father, kept as it were, in private 
confinement, dared not command, except du- 
ring the sleep of those who imposed their 
will on him. Among his ministers the cardi- 
nal Balthasar Cossanad the first place; no- 
thing was done without the orders of the 
favourite, and every one was subjected to his 
slightest caprices. It was at the instigation 
of this prelate that he issued several bulls in 
favour of the Minor and Mendicant Brothers, 
which were condemned by the university oi 
Paris, which then erected itself into a sove- 
reign court on all religious questions ; it was 
also by Balthasar’s counsels, that he fulmina- 
ted against Ladislaus a sentence of anathema, 
remarkable for the history of the allegations 
against that prince. 

“ The infamous Ladislaus,” said the pope in 
his decree of excommunication, “was nour- 
ished with the milk and substance of the Ro- 
man church, by the hands of Boniface the 
Ninth, who crowned him king of Naples and 
Sicily ; since that period he has turned against 
the Holy See the arms which the churcn has 
placed in his hands, and compelled Innocent 
the Seventh to strike him with ecclesiastical 
thunders. He then returned, like a dog. 
crawling on the earth, to implore pity ana 
pardon. His oaths of devotion ana fidelity 
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touched the compassion of oar predecessor, 
who granted him absolution, and ne has anew 
fallen into his former sin. When Boniface 
granted to him, in fief, the kingdom of Na- 
ples and its appendages, which belonged to 
the Roman charch, He engaged, for himself 
and his heirs, never to enter into any league 
with kings, princes, or lords who were ene- 
mies to the Holy See ; he also swore not to 
seize on the Milanese, Tuscany, the city of 
Beneventum, the Campagna of Rome, the Isle 
of Maritimo, the dutchy of Spoleto, the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter, the march of Ancona, 
Perouse, Bologna, Rome, or on other places 
belonging to the church ; he promised to pay 
yearly to the apostolic treasury eight thousand 
marks of gold : he pledged himself on the 
sacred body of Christ to defend the rights, 
privileges, and independence of the Holy See 
against all its enemies, under penalty of 
excommunication and aeposition should he 
fail to do so. Not only has this renegade re- 
fused to fulfil his promises, but has even be- 
come the greatest enemy to Christian peace, 
the most dangerous maintainer of the schism. 
Under pretext of sustaining the excommuni- 
cated Angelo Corario, he has seized upon the 
holy city, a large number of towns, several 
provinces, castles, and territories which belong 
to us, and he exercises unheard of cruelties 
against those who wish to recognise us as 
their lawful pontiff. We accordingly cite him 
to appear before our supreme tribunal, to be 
deprived of the kingdom of Sicily, and of his 
other goods and rights, as guilty of having 
violated his oath, of having invaded the terri- 
tory of our see, and of having conspired against 
our council . 99 

About the same time Alexander received 
envoys from Sbinko, the metropolitan of Pra- 
gue, who informed him of the dangers with 
which the Catholic faith was menaced in Bo- 
hemia, and solicited a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the heretics who infected his 
province. His holiness received the delegates 
of the archbishop with distinction, and invited 
them several times to dine with him, which 
was one of his greatest favours, “ for, in his 
eyes, the pleasures of the table surpassed all 
others,” says Bcmardin Corio, the Milanese 
historian; “and he pushed gormandising to 
such a point, that he prohibited his cook from 
preparing the ragouts, which were to appear 
on nis table, until he had commenced his re- 

r , in order to have the pleasure of waiting 
every course and prolonging his festivi- 
ties.” At the conclusion of one of these din- 
ners, the holy father, who had drunk extrava- 
gantly, granted to the deputies of Sbinko the 
bull which they asked for, and designated 
four masters in theology, and two in the canon 
law, to second the archbishop in his pursuit 
after those who taught the doctrines of Wick- 
liff, whether in public or private; he save 
them full power and authority to hand them 
over to the secular arm if it were necessary 
to repress their disturbances. 

The plague had been depopulating Italy for 
some months, and threatened to alight on the 


city of Pisa ; the holy father immediately left 
his residence and retired to Prato, and thence 
to Pistoia, near Florence. It was there that 
he learned of the victory of Louis of Anjou 
over the troops of Ladislaus, and, in conse- 
quence of it, the evacuation of Rome by the 
hostile forces. Bzovius maintains that the 
French owed their success less^to their courage 
than to the intrigues they had entered into 
with the states of Sienna, Florence, and Bo- 
logna, and several Italian princes. This cru- 
sade against Ladislaus had for leaders the car- 
dinal Balthasar Cossa, Tanneguy du Chat el, 
Paul desUrsini, Malatesta, and Magnus Sforza. 

“The confederates,” says the historian, 
“first established secret communications in 
the place, and connected themselves with 
some influential citizens who were to excite a 
rising at a given signal. Balthasar Cossa then 
led straight to Rome a body of troops com- 
manded by Paul des Ursim and Malatesta, 
and feigned a wish to attack two gates at 
once. The count of Troyes, who commanded 
in the holy city for Ladislaus, repulsed the 
assailants, who gave way before him and fled 
in disorder. This manœuvre determined him 
to make a sally, which was what the allies 
! were waiting for. Scarcely had the Neapoli- 
tan troops passed the walls, when the tocsin 
of the capitol sounded to summon the people 
to revolt ; at the same time Malatesta retraced 
his steps, charged the soldiers of Ladislaus 
vigorously, and drove them back into the city, 
where they were massacred by the insurgents. 
The count of Troyes had scarcely timo to 
take refuge in the palace of the Colonna. from 
whence he escaped during the night, disguised 
as a monk.” 

Having become master of Rome, the car- 
dinal Balthasar Cossa thought of preparing for 
himself the means of arriving at the pontifi- 
cate ; and as, for the execution of these plans, 
it was necessary that Alexander should not 
go to the pontifical city, he went to the holy 
father at Pisa, and induced him to pass the 
winter at Bologna, to wait until the agitation 
in Rome had entirely ceased. According to 
custom, the pontiff obeyed the cardinal ; and. 
notwithstanding the 6now and ice, parted 
with all his court for Bologna. A few days 
after his arrival, he received a deputation com- 
posed of the regionary prefects, ten bishops, 
and several Roman lords, who presented him 
with the keys of the holy city, beseeching 
him in the name of the people to come and 
take possession of the Vatican. The pontiff, 
desirous of complying with the urgent request 
of the embassadors, determined, contrary to 
the advice of his minister, to change his for- 
mer intentions, and go at once to Rome. He, 
at the same time, made a decree to advance 
the holding of the jubilee, which was a source 
of fortune to the inhabitants. But the car- 
dinal Balthasar had determined that the pope 
should not return again to the holy city ; and 
that he himself should receive the honours of 
the triumph which the Romans were pre- 
paring for Alexander. In consequence of this, 
on the eve of his departure, which was fixed 
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for the 3d of May, 1410, a poisoned clyster 
was administered to him by Daniel of Saint 
Sophia, his physician in ordinary, of which he 
died during the night. 

On the next day, Daniel destroyed the evi- 
dences of the crime, by disembowelling his 
victim, under the pretext of embalming the 
body. “Then,’ 7 says Andrew du Chene, 
“that venerable pontiff was borne into the 
hall, in which the consistory assembled, and 
remained exposed with his face uncovered, 
his feet naked, and the rest of the body clothed 
in the sacerdotal garments. His arms were 

5 laced on the four comers of his coffin : and 
uring nine days the service for the dead was 


! celebrated nine times for him in the presence 
I of the cardinals, patriarchs, bishops, abbots, 
| doctors, and numerous clergy, who formed his 
court. On the tenth day, tne cardinals of 
Thury, Viviers ? and Malta, with Cossa (his as- 
sassin) bore him upon their shoulders to the 
cloister of the Cordeliers, where he was buried 
in the sanctuary of the church. 77 

No important event occurred during this 
reign, which lasted less than a year; and. 
although the cardinals had appointed a third 
pope, the schism none the less continued, and 
the two popes, Benedict the Thirteenth and 
Gregory the Twelfth, exhibited no less ob- 
stinacy in their pretensions. 


JOHN THE TWENTY-THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWELFTH POPE, AT ROME. 

BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 
GREGORY THE TWELFTH, ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 1410.] 

The cardinal Balthasar Cossa seizes the tiara — His history before his pontificate — He makes his 
entry into Rome — Gives the imperial crown to Sigismund — Demands subsidies from France — 
Opposition of the university to the levy of tenths — Victory of Louis of Anjou over Ladislaus 
— Treaty between the holy father and the king of Naples — Council of Rome — Singular ad- 
venture of an owl — Bull against the followers of Wicklff— Exactions of John the Twenty- 
third — Conduct of Benedict the Thirteenth in Spain — History of the inquisition of Spain — 
The holy office and its familiars — Agreement between Benedict the Thirteenth and the Jews — 
Ladislaus seizes Route — Flight of the pope and cardinals — Negotiations between John the 
Twenty-third and Sigismund — Ladislaus is poisoned by one of his mistresses at the instiga- 
tion of the pope — Council of Constance — Intrigues of the pope — Atrocious accusations against 
John the Twenty-third — Arrest and deposition of the pope — Gregory the Twelfth solemnly 
withdraws his claims on the papacy — Decree against Benedict the Thirteenth — Punishment of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague — Election of a fourth pontiff. 


During the nine days which preceded the 
assembling of the conclave, the cardinals 
were engaged in their usual intrigues of buy- 
ing and selling votes. More skilful than his 
colleagues, Balthasar Cossa formed a power- 
ful party for himself among the people of 
Bologna, by distributing grain and money. He 
also attached to his interests Louis the Third, 
duke of Anjou, by promising him his aid in the 
conquest of Naples; he then encompassed 
Bologna with free companies, whose presence 
he knew was a cause of terror to his col- 
leagues. 

This done, he convened the conclave for 
the 14th of May, 1410; he presented himself 
in the costume of a corsair, clad in a coat of 
mail, with a sword by his side, and took his 
place among the cardinals, threatening them 
with his displeasure, if they dared appoint a 
pope who was not agreeable to him. All the 
prelates, chilled by fear, listened in silence to 
the blasphemies of this abominable assassin ; 
at last one of them proposed to elevate the 
cardinal of Malta to the sovereign pontificate. 
— “No, I reject him, 77 exclaimed Balthasar; 


other cardinals nominated, successively, the 
bishop of Palestrina, the metropolitan of Ra- 
venna, and the archbishop of Bordeaux. He 
rejected them all. At last the members of 
the conclave, alarmed and trembling, and 
thinking only of their personal safety, besought 
him to designate the cardinal whom he would 
wish to appoint pope. — “Well, then I give 
myself the pontifical mantle, 77 he replied to 
them, “and I will cover with it the only car- 
dinal who is worthy to wear it. 77 He put it on 
at once, and stretching out his arm toward the 
tiara, exclaimed, “ I am pope. 77 He then went 
to tho cathedral for tne ceremony of the 
pierced chair, and was crowned by the name 
of John the Twenty-third. 

Theodoric of Niem says, positively, “that 
the holy father was an intruder, that he broke 
the pontifical gate with a golden axe, and had 
closed the jaws of the Cerbe ruses, who 
guarded the threshold^ by casting to them 
the remains of his festivals, to prevent their 
barking at him. 77 

Balthasar of Cossa, or Cuisse, was bom of 
a noble Neapolitan family; his parents, not 
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withstanding the martial disposition he had 
evinced from his infancy, had caused him to 
enter a monastery ; he dia not stay there long. 
After his escape from the convent, he joined 
a band of pirates, who ravaged the shores of 
lower Italy during the wars between Louis of 
Anjou ana Ladislaus. He soon became the 
leader of these corsairs, and was distinguish- 
ed for frightful atrocities ; destitute of faith, 
shame, and remorse; despising all laws human 
and divine ; he possessed in the highest degree 
those qualities, which in a time of war make 
great captains, and in time of peace great 
villains. 

When the victories of Ladislaus had restored 
quiet to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
fie was forced to renounce his trade of a cor- 
sair. He then thought of becoming a priest, 
and went to the university of Bologna, where 
he bought a doctor’s cap. Boniface the Ninth 
sold him the archdeaconate of that city. 
He tired of Bologna, and went to the court 
of Rome, where he was soon raised to the 
cardinalate and the post of secret cham- 
berlain, as a reward for his infamous compli- 
ance with the desires of Boniface. His new 
functions gave him immense influence, by 
which he profited to gather back the large 
sums he had spent in the brothels of Bologna. 
He caused himself to be appointed collector 
general of the Holy See, sent collectors through 
all Europe, and levied contributions on the 
ecclesiastics of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. Under the threat of remov- 
ing them into provinces remote from their 
churches, he constrained them to buy from 
him indulgences, absolutions, relics, benefices, 
annates; and, in a word, the chamberlain knew 
so well how to use all resorts of sacerdotal 
knavery, that in less than two years he found 
himself richer than the pope, and able to pur- 
chase impunity for his crimes. These he did 
not hesitate to commit, for they recounted at 
Rome a great number of young nuns whom 
he had deflowered, by introducing himself by 
night into their cells; they also relate that he 
carried on an incestuous commerce with the 
wife of his brother. 

The noise of his debaucheries became so 
loud, that Boniface himself, that shameless 
wretch, was obliged to send him away from 
his court ; he gave him a foreign mission, and 
instructed him to bring back the people of 
Bologna, who had revolted against the Holy 
See, to tneir duty. The cardinal legate placed 
himself at the head of the pontifical troopa 
defeated the Visconti, who came to the aid oi 
the insurgents, and seized the city ; he then 
found himself absolute master, able to give 
free course to his unbridled passions. There 
was soon not a youth or young girl, no matter 
what their rank, or the nobility of their family, 
who could believe themselves beyond the 
reach of this infamous priest. Fathers and 
mothers, who dared dispute for their children 
with the purveyors of the cardinal, were 
plunged into the dungeons of the inquisition ; 
and we are even assured that this monster, 
by a refinement of lubricity, abused the chil- 


Idren in the presence of their parents, and 
whilst his victims were writhing beneath the 
hot pinchers of the executioners. 

After the death of Boniface, the protector 
of Balthasar Cossa. the Bolognese conceived 
hopes of being delivered from their tyrant, 
ana sent embassadors to Innocent the Seventh, 
to offer him enormous sums to procure the 
recall of the legate. Unfortunately, Balthasar 
was informed of the negotiation; he imme- 
diately sent to Rome double the sum proposed 
to the holy father, and overthrew their nego- 
tiations. The principal citizens, whom ne 
suspected of having prepared this plot, were 
handed over to the tribunal of the inquisition, 
their property confiscated, and themselves be- 
headed by his order. The reign of Innocent 
the Seventh passed, and brought no relief to 
the unhappy Bolognese. At last, during the 
pontificate of Gregory the Twelfth, some cou- 
rageous citizens dared again to demand his 
expulsion. Gregory fulminated a sentence of 
anathema against the guilty legate, and re- 
voked his functions; but the latter, instead of 
submitting to the orders of the tioly father, 
entered into intrigues, distributed money to 
the other cardinals, detached them from his 
party, and determined them to meet in council 
to choose a new pope. The Florentines, 

f ained by his promises, authorised a synod to 
e held in the city of JPisa, and the result of 
this meeting was. the deposition of Gregory 
and the election of Peter Philargi. We have 
seen how the cardinal Balthasar exercised so- 
vereign authority under this new pope, and 
how he made way with Alexander the Fifth, 
in order to seize the tiara. 

On the day succeeding his election, the holy 
father, out of gratitude for the service which 
the physician Daniel had done him, poisoned 
him with wine of Cyprus. His emissaries then 
went to Rome, and introduced a troop of ban- 
ditti into the city, who broke the statues of 
Gregory, tore down his portraits in the 
churches, and replaced his arms with those of 
John the Twenty-third. The senators, inti- 
midated by these demonstrations, sent a de- 
putation to Pisa to take the oath of fidelity 
and obedience to Balthasar, and to beseech 
him to como and take possession of the Vati- 
can. The wary pontiff at first appeared to 
turn a deaf ear to their offers ; he then feigned 
compliance with their solicitations, and an- 
nounced that he consented to return to Rome. 

Eight days afterwards John the Twenty- 
third made his entrance into the holy city, 
accompanied by his cardinals, and followed 
by a formidable army. On the day of his 
arrival, he celebrated divine service in the 
church of St. Peter, and solemnly blessed the 
banner of the church, which he confided to 
the custody of Louis oi Anjou ; he also blessed 
the standard of the senate and the people, 
and gave it to Paul des Ursini, naming him 
grand standard bearer and generalissimo of 
the troops of the Holy See. On the same 
night he gave a magnificent feast, at which 
was displayed all the luxuriousness of the 
Neros and Caligula», and the next day, on 
9 * 
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awakening, in order doubtless to resemble 
those tyrants more nearly, he ordered several 
lords and magistrates, whom he suspected of 
favouring his competitor Gregory, to be be- 
headed. These bloody executions did not. 
however, suspend the public rejoicings, and 
the holy father continued for an entire month 
to give his hosts the spectacle of his disgust- 
in" orgies. He had. however, to repulse an 
elfort of Ladislaus. who, informed of the gene- 
ral discontent, hau conceived the hope of re- 
taking Rome by a bold stroke, and under fa- 
vour of the night, had disembarked at Ostia 
with five thousand horse, and three thousand 
footmen. Already did the prince perceive the 
walls of the holy city, when Paul des Ursini 
suddenly debouched from a defile at the head 
of fifteen hundred horsemen, took his troops 
on the Rank, and cut them to pieces. The 
king had been sold by his confessor, and his 
plan given up to his enemies. 

This victory assured to John the Twenty- 
third a great preponderance in Italy and the 
other kingdoms ; he was recognised as the 
lawful pope in France, England, and, shortly, 
in Germany, where the emperor Robert died, 
leaving the field open to ambition. John sent 
his nuncios to the electors, to urge them to 
name, as king of the Romaus, the brother of 
Wenceslaus, Sigismund of Luxemburg, alrea- 
dy sovereign of Hungary, whom he affirmed 
to be the only one capable of raising the 
power of the church and the empire. The 
real motive which induced the holy father to 
favour this election, was the desire of strength- 
ing himself by the assistance of a powerful 
sovereign, who was a personal enemy to La- 
dislaus. His policy succeeded admirably; 
Hungarian emoassadors came immediately 
to Italy to renew the oath of obedience before 
the confessional of St. Peter, and to solicit, at 
the same time, the succoih of the temporal and 
spiritual arms of the church against the ene- 
mies of Sigismund and, especially, the Vene- 
tians. Balthasar undertook to fulminate the 
most terrible anathemas against Venice; on 
condition, however, that the king of Hungary 
would restore the domains captured by his 

f nvdecessois, and pay him the rent which had 
alien into disuse during the late troubles. He 
then published a bull, conferring the legation 
of the kingdom on Brauda of Castiglione, bi- 
shop of Piacenza, with full powers to execute 
the conditions of the treaty. He then sent 
into France the metropolitan of Pisa and the 
bishop of Senlis, in the capacity of nuncios, 
and authorised them to levy tenths on eccle- 
siastical benefices, and sieze the inheritance 
of bishops and archbishops who had died 
since his exaltation. 

Before, however, putting this last plan in 
execution, he sought to render the doctors of 
the university favourable to him, and granted 
them great privileges. But his measures had 
not the expected result ; the university reject- 
ed the pretensions of the holy father, ana, in 
a solemn assembly, came to the following 
conclusions : “ There shall not be granted in 
France, any subsidy to a pope, and if he de- 


sires to constrain the citizens, by temporal 
force or by spiritual censures, to pay him any 
tribute, his collectors, legates, and self, shall 
be declared enemies of the king, and punished 
as such in their property and persons.” 

This decision would nave discouraged any 
other person than John the Twenty-thiid, but 
a priest does not so readily renounce his de- 
signs; he only changed his batteries. Not 
being able to rob the people : under a pretence 
of tithes, he addressed to King Charles and the 
university, letters, beseeching them to grant 
him aid, in men and money, so that he could 
resist the enemies of the church, who hail uni- 
ted. he said, with the impious Ladislaus. to 
replace the anti-pope, Gregory the Tweltth. 
on the Holy See. He also addressed bulls to 
the bishops of the kingdom and the parlia- 
ment of Paris, affirming, in the name of Christ, 
that if they did not send him money, it would 
be impossible to save religion from the abyss 
into which the schism had precipitated it. — 
John lied with so persuasive an unction that 
the lords, prelates, parliament, and the univer- 
sity itself, consented to grant him some aid. 

His holiness was more successful in Portu- 
gal, Provence, Savoy, Achaia, Macedonia, and 
the islands of the Egean sea, which were still 
in the power of the Christians ; the princes 
who governed those countries authorised him 
to levy tenths on the clergy, and to pillage the 
faithful, which put him in a condition to pro- 
secute his plans against Ladislaus. He was 
also well seconded by Louis of Anjou, who 
was anxious to place on his head the double 
crown of Naples and Sicily. The two allies 
assembled their forces, and inarched against 
the king of Naples, wnom they met on the 
shores of the Gariglian. 

During the night, the army of the confede- 
rates crossed the river, some by swimming, 
and some on bridges of boats, and fell on the 
troops of Ladislaus at day-break. “ The at- 
tack commenced on botn sides,” says the 
chronicle of the monk of Saint Denis, “with 
terrible cries ; at the moment the sky was 
darkened by a shower of darts, which carried 
death every where. The combatants then 
closed and attacked each other with swords, 
&c., resembling wild beasts, rather than men ; 
it was a frightful struggle, in which were 
seen but swords, lances, and axes, which rose 
and fell with the rapidity of light. The skill 
of war was forgotten; soldiers and leaders 
only thought of murdering each other — at last 
numbers triumphed ; the bands of Ladislaus 
were cut to pieces, and he himself only es- 
caped from falling into the hands of the con- 
queror, by taking refuge in the neighbouring 
castle, called Roche Sèche, where he had 
three thousand men in reserve. When the 
carnage had ceased, the pillage commenced, 
and the unskilful Louis of Anjou, instead of 
pursuing the wreck of the Sicilian army, and 
profiting by the victory he had gained, slept, 
in the intoxication of success, and returned in 
triumph to Rome, carrying in his train, the 

Ê risonera and standards taken from Ladislaus. 
[e was received, on his entrance to the holy 
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citv, by the pontiff, surrounded by his cardi- 
nals; the porch of the church of St. Peter was 
decorated as for a conqueror, and dags, still 
soiled with blood, were entwined about the 
hi"h altar .' 5 

Balthasar then renewed the anathemas pro- 
nounced against the conquered prince, ex- 
communicated his descendents to the third 
generation, declared them deprived of the 
thrones of Naples and Jerusalem, and solemn- 
ly crowned the conqueror. But whilst they 
were celebrating, with feasts, the success of 
the French prince, his competitor was rally- 
ing the remains of his army and levying new 
troops, so that he was soon ready to take the 
held and recommence hostilities, whilst Louis 
of Anjou, who had permitted his army to dis- 
organize itself, found it impossible to struggle 
against Ladislaus, and was obliged to return 
to France. The pope, who found himself 
exposed, by this precipitate departure, to cruel 
reprisals, thought of his personal safety, and 
hastened to send secret agents to Ladislaus to 
negotiate peace. The prince, who still thought 
himself defeated, listened joyfully to the pro- 
posals of the pope, and concluded a treaty, 
the cond itions of which were equally disgrace- 
ful to both parties. Balthasar recognised La- 
dislaus as the lawful king of Naples, engaged 
to place him in possession of Sicily, and to 
furnish him with troops; he appointed him 
grand standard bearer of the Roman church, 
and attached to this title a pension of two 
hundred thousand ducats, hypothecated on 
the cities of Ascoli, Viterba, Perouse, and 
Beneventum ; and, finally, he entirely remit- 
ted to him the rental of forty thousand ducats 
which Naples had owed, for ten years, to the 
Holy See. On his side, Ladislaus engaged to 
recognise John the Twenty-third as the sole 
lawful sovereign of the church, he swore to 
constrain Gregory the Twelfth to renounce the 
pontificate, by giving him, in exchange, a pen- 
sion of fifty thousand ducats, the government 
of the March of Ancona, and three cardinals 5 
hats for his relatives. 

fn consequence of this singular treaty the 
prince signed the following declaration : “ Af- 
ter having doubted for some time the regu- 
larity of the promotion of Balthasar Cossa to 
the apostolic chair, we have sought the light 
of truth, and it has pleased God to inform us, 
that John the Twenty-third has been canoni- 
cally chosen. On this account we take an 
oath of obedience and fidelity to him in our 
own name and that of our subjects . 55 

During the conclusion of this bargain be- 
tween the altar and the throne. Gregory was 
at Gaeta, under the protection of the prince 
who was selling him to his enemy. Though 
a prisoner, the holy father did not wish to 
yield ; and as soon as he w*as informed of this 
great treason, he assembled his court to deter- 
mine on the best mode of escaping from the 
peril. It was immediately decided that he 
should, with his cardinals, embark for the 
March of Ancona, and claim the assistance of 
Charles Malatesta, duke of that province. 
Gregory took up his residence at Rimini, from 


whence, in accordance with the custom of 
the popes, he thundered forth anathemas on 
all his competitors and their adherents. 

After his treaty with the king of Naples, 
John the Twenty-third governed Rome as an 
absolute despot, bearing down the citizens by 
his exactions, and sparing neither his cardi- 
nals nor the officers of his court ; for Theodo- 
ric of Niem relates, that he invited the eccle- 
siastics of his party to festivals, in order to 
make an appeal to their purse under the name 
of the Collection for the Communion. “Be- 
hold , 55 adds this author, “ how the holy father 
accomplished it. He spread before his guests 
generous wines, and wnen intoxication came 
on, he called in his chamberlain, who pre- 
sented empty urns in which each placed his 
offering. Those who declined assisting at the 
orgies of Balthasar Cossa, none the less es- 
caped his cupidity. The officers of the apos- 
tolic chamber came on the next day to pre- 
sent to them quittances for sums borrowed 
from the holy father; those who said they 
owed nothing were immediately arrested, con- 
ducted to the dungeons of the Vatican, and 
tortured by the inquisitors, who forced them, 
according to the quaint expression of John, 

1 to untie their purse . 5 55 

He also levied imposts on wine, grain, and 
salt, and even the work of artisans: finally, 
following the example of the king of France, 
he altered the money, and entirely ruinea 
the commerce of Lower Italy. All the wealth 
which he wrested from the people was divided 
among his concubines and minions, or swal- 
lowed up in useless or ridiculous works. It 
was thus that he spent prodigious sums in 
building the inner wall of the burgh of St. Pe- 
ter, and in piercing a hidden way between the 
passages ot the walls, by which to introduce, 
secretly, into his palace the victims of his de- 
bauchery or his tyranny. 

Notwithstanding the apparent peace be- 
tween the pontiff and the king of Naples, these 
two ambitious men carried on, none the less, 
a concealed war, as was easy to be Been on 
the occasion of the council which had been 
convened at the Vatican to confirm the pro- 
ceedings of the synod of Pisa. The prince 
prohibited John from retarding the period of 
that assembly; and on his refusal to yield to 
his wishes, he occupied the environs of Rome 
with his troops, and prevented stranger pre- 
lates from entering the holy city. The result 
was, that this meeting was very small, though 
the holy father proudly gave it the name of an 
oecumenical council. 

Clemangis relates a strange incident which 
happened very mal à propos during the deli- 
berations of this council. “At the opening 
I of the first session, after the celebration of the 
mass of the Holy Spirit, an owl flew suddenly 
from a corner of the church and lighted upon 
the drapery of the pontifical throne, from 
whence it steadily regarded John the Twenty- 
third. All the prelates manifested their asto- 
nishment that this bird, an enemy to light, 
should leave its retreat in full day. Some 
drew from it baneful presages ; others could 
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not avoid laughing, and said that the Holy I already sprung up under the name of Hussisra, 
Spirit had taken a strange form in whicn from that of John Huss, the successor of Wick 
to descend among them. The pope alone, liff, and which were soon to separate the 
swayed by a superstitious fear, could not sus- Christians of the west into two powerful sects, 
tain the fixed, immoveable stare of the owl : the Protestants and Catholics, 
he descended from his throne, and left the Although John the Twenty -third appeared 
church ; the assistants followed his example, to triumph in Rome, his competitors none the ' 
and left the field free to the bird of Minerva, less exercised sovereign authority at their 
On the next day the same scene was renewed, residences ; Gregory the Twelfth fulminated 
Scarcely had the prothonotary commenced his anathemas in the March of Ancona, and 
reading the programme of the council, than Benedict the Twelfth strengthened himself 
the owl took its flight, and after having made in the kingdom of Arragou, by confirming the 
several turns around the nave, came as before, usurpation of Frederick, count of Urgel, and 
to seat itself upon the pontifical dais. John, transmitting to him the rights of the legiti- 
more master of himself than before, remained mate sovereigns of that kingdom over Sicily, 
calm, and ordered the fathers to kill the ani- Sardinia, and the island of Corsica. Gregory, 
mal which interrupted their holy deliberations, however, imposed, as a condition, on that 
Immediately cardinals, bishops, abbots com- prince, that he should furnish to him every 
menced a pursuit of the owL casting their year three armed galleys, an hundred thous- 
crosses and bonnets at it, cnased it every and ducats, and troops enough for his defence, 
where, and caused it to fall palpitating on the Peter de Luna, tired of inaction, wished, as 
high altar, where it was killed by a cardinal. 77 employment, to convert the Jews of Arragon, 
Order being restored to the assembly, the and proposed public conferences at Tortosa, 
business of the session was recommenced ; to confound, as he said, all the Hebrew doc- 
they were first engaged in regulating the pre- tors. The learned Rabbi Solomon, the cele- 
cepts which commanded reformers, whose brated Ben Virga, and Vidal, as well as seve- 
doctrines were contrary to the belief of the ral Israelites of profound knowledge went to 
Roman church, and tended to overthrow the this assembly. Benedict received them with 
pontifical authority, to be handed over to the great kindness and spoke thus to them : — 
executioners. “ Honourable Hebrews, remains of a nation 

The following was the bull for this purpose : once cherished by Jehovah, and now rejected 
tl Since then there have risen up audacious from the bosom of God, children of David, 
spirits, infamous teachers, who dare to con- welcome to the temple of Christ, and profess 
demn the sovereign power which the vicar of courageously before us the faith of Moses. 77 
Christ has received from God himself, we de- He then read them a long discourse, com- 
nounce them to the faithful as corrupters of mencing with these words ol Isaiah: — “Come, 
the faith, who wish to crush religion beneath let us argue our rights boldly, but if you are 
the ruins of the church, and we rank among rebellious you shall be consumed dv the 
these the commentators on the writings of the sword.* 7 

abominable John WicklifF, that infamous here- When he had finished his discourse, the 
tic, who calls the popes mere bishops, who ac- Rabbi Vidal, undismayed by the threatening 
cuses them of having destroyed Christian doc- text of the prophet, spoke and replied to all 
trines and worship, and evangelical morality, the arguments of the pontiff with a power of 
and having subjected the faithful to the prac- logic and elegance of dialectics which were 
tices and pomps of paganism. This phdoso- the admiration of the assistants. According 
phical rhetorician, having breathed his spirit to the account of the Jewish historian, Abun- 
of corruption into all the schools of Christen- stioc, his coreligionists had the advantage in 
dom, and into the universities, we have de- this theological quarrel. On the other hand, 
termined to follow the advice of the apostle, if we are to believe the assertions of Surita, 
and exterminate the heretics to the last one, author of the annals of Arragon, and the 
since a morsel of leaven suffices to corrupt chronicler Nicholas Antoninus, the pope ob- 
the whole lump. Before, however, pronounc- tained prodigious success, and converted Jews 
ing a terrible sentence upon the guilty, we by thousands. This last opinion is not very ad- 
wished to illumine our mind by the lights of missible, since it was at tne same period that 
our cardinals, bishops, and orthodox doctors, Benedict published his constitutions against 
and it is after a solemn deliberation, that we the Israelites, closed their synagogues, pro- 
have condemned the works of the English hibited them from exercising any business, or 
Wick liff, his Dialogue, Trialogue, and other lending money, and handed them over to the 
small works as favouring heresy: in conse- tribunals of the inquisition, that terrible insti- 
quence of our decision, they will be publicly tution, which covered the soil of Spain, Castile, 
Dumed in all the kingdoms of Christendom, Navarre, Portugal, and Arragon, from the cora- 
and the pupih of the excommunicated shall mencement of the fourteenth century, and 
be delivered over to the holy tribunal of the i which yearly renewed human sacrifices in 
inquisition to be tortured ; for Christ has said, honour of the divinity. 

1 1» any one remains not in me, he shall be cut | The schism had much influence over the 
off as a vine branch, he shall be dried, cast j Dominicians and familiars of the holy office ; 
into the fire and burned. 7 77 since some recognised Benedict, others Gre- 

It was the first bull issued by the popes! gory the Twelfth, or John the Twenty-third; 
against the reformed doctrines, which had 1 but the people of Spain gained nothing from 
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the disputes. Instead of one chief inquisitor, 
they had three ;" and as fortune favoured this 
or that party, he who triumphed, wishing to 
signalise himself over his predecessor by the 
magnificence of the auto-da-fé, augmented 
the number of victims who were handed over 
to the flames. 

Before the arrival of Benedict, extraordinary 
tribunals had been established by his com- 
petitors in the provinces of Algarves and Va- 
lencia, to multiply and facilitate the researches 
of the inquisitors ; the pope suspended them 
from their functions, not from a motive of 
humanity, but only because they were de- 
voted to his enemies, and instituted new tri- 
bunals. His bull pointed out the general rules 
the inquisitors were to follow in the exercise 
of their dreadful ministry, and what were the 
crimes they were to punish. 

“By our sovereign authority, and in the 
name of him who has conferred on us abso- 
lute power on earth and in heaven, we de- 
clare,” said the holy father, “tainted with 
heresy, and we hand over to the tribunals of 
the inquisition : 

“ Those who in their blasphemies shall have 
enunciated heterodox principles on the om- 
nipotence or attributes of the divine Trinity, 
even when made in a burst of passion or the 
delirium of drunkenness. 

“Those who are addicted to black magic, 
divinations, enchantments, or witchcrafts, or 
who in their operations use words derogatory 
to religion. 

“Those who make agreements with the 
spirits of darkness to obtain favours from them, 
or who swear obedience, faith, and adoration, 
on a book called the Clavicle of Solomon. 

“ Those who, after having been excommu- 
nicated, remain an entire year without pur- 
chasing absolution, or satisfying the penance 
which had been imposed on them. 

“Those who admit the orthodox faith, but 
who refuse blind obedience to the pope, and 
who do not recognise him as vicar of Cnrist, 
and supreme chief of the faithful. 

“The receivers, favourers, and adherents 
of heretics and schismatics. 

“ Those who condemn the sacred institution 
of the tribunal of the inquisition, or who 
place obstacles in the way of its justice. 

“All sovereigns, prince^ or governors of 
kingdoms, provinces, and cities, who will not 
undertake the defence of the church when 
required to do so by the inquisitors. 

“ Lawyers who favour heresies, by aiding 
schismatics with their advice, and who seek to 
deliver them from the justice of the inquisitors. 

“All persons who give ecclesiastical burial 
to excommunicated persons; since the dead, 
denounced as heretics, cannot be submitted to 
the punishment they have deserved, their 
memory should be branded, their bones ex- 
humed. and burned, and their property con- 
fiscated to the Holy See. 

“ Finally, all writers, whose works contain 
propositions contrary to the faith or obedience 
due to the pope, or who set forth principles 
whose consequences can lead to heresy.” 

Vol. n. o 


Although this decree subjected to the juris- 
diction of the inquisitors all persons guilty of 
the crimes comprised in these categories, it 
nevertheless excepted popes, legates, nuncios, 
and officers of the Holy See; even though 
they were recognised heretics, the inquisitors 
could not pursue them without a special order 
from the pontifical court. The same preroga- 
tive extended to the chiefs of some dioceses, 
but not to princes, who were all within the 

t urisdiction of the holy inquisition, and could 
>e burned like the meanest of their subjects. 

Whilst Benedict was desolating Spain with 
his legions of inquisitors, John the Twenty- 
third w’as pursuing his infamous career in 
Italy. He finally became so execrated by the 
Romans, that Ladislaus determined to profit 
by the hatred of which he was the object, to 
overthrow his authority, and seize on the holy 
city. For this purpose he organised a con- 
spiracy, and bribed several companies of sol- 
diers. a kind of people who are ever ready to 
sell themselves. When every tiling was ready, 
the prince appeared before Rome with some 
chosen troops, penetrated the enclosure of the 
church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, through 
an opening which had been pierced in the 
ramparts, and threw himself, w’ith his troops, 
into the streets. A frightful massacre then 
commenced; all the bishops, priests, and 
monks, who fell into the hands of the soldiers 
were mercilessly massacred, nuns were vio- 
lated, churches pillaged, convents burned, and 
the rage of the stormers only ceased when 
they had nothing more to destroy. 

Ladislaus then went to the Vatican to ar- 
rest the pope, who, fortunately for himself, 
had escaped with his cardinals at the com- 
mencement of the action. The conqueror w as 
obliged to keep within bounds in the pillage 
of the pontifical palace; but he laid violent 
hands on the sacred ornaments of the chapel, 
the jewels, the relics of saints which were 
enclosed in boxes of massive gold or silver, 
and adorned with precious stones. 

The profanations did not stop there ; by the 
orders of the king of Naples, the soldiers 
transformed the church of St. Peter into a 
barrack, fed their horses on the altar of the 
apostle. and of egch of the chapels of this 
magnificent church made places of debauch- 
ery. The arms and statues of John the 
Twenty-third were broken, his banners tom 
down, and after fifteen days of obstinate strife, 
Ladislaus drove out all the partizans of the 
pope, and remained the absolute master of 
Rome. The citizens were oppressed by the 
new tyrant, as they had been by John the 
Twenty-third. “So much,” says an ancient 
author^ “that it really appeared that popes 
and kings took pleasure m showing to the 
people that their institution is nothing less 
than divine, and that it would be better to 
slay them all.” 

Whilst surveying the levy of forced impo- 
sitions which he had inflicted on the holy 
city, Ladislaus did not lose sight of the ad- 
vantages he could draw from his position. 
Like a skilful politician, he resolved to give 
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no relaxation for repose to the enemy whom he 
had overthrown, and he sent in pursuit of John 
a troop of horse, who drove him successively 
from Sutri, Viterba, Monte Fiascone,and Sien- 
na. Pressed by the danger, the holy father 
wished to place himself under the protection of 
a powerful city which could resist his enemy, 
and addressed the Florentines for permission 
to take refuge among them; his demand 
having been rejected, he fell back on Bologna, 
where he had still a great preponderance. 

Finding himself, however, tracked like a 
wild beast, and fearful of being besieged in 
his last asylum ^ John determined to treat with 
the emperor Sigismund, in order, by his aid, 
to re-seize his authority over all Italy. The 
'embassadors charged with this important 
mission, were the cardinals Chalant and Za- 
barellus, and the celebrated Greek monk 
Manuel Chrysoloras, the regenerator of polite 
literature in the west. They were instructed 
to discuss with Sigismund the period for hold- 
ing a general council, and to oppose, with all 
their might, the choice of a city which was a 
dependency on the empire for this meeting. 
The emperor fixed upon Constance, a city of 
the dutchy of Suabia; and his will on the 
subject was so formally expressed to the de- 
puties that they were obliged to submit to it. 

John, on being informed of the result of 
the negotiation, cursed the fatality which con- ] 
strained him to convene a council in a foreign 
country, and deliver himself bound hand and 
foot to a prince who had been hitherto his 
enemy. Still ? as he could do nothing but 
submit, he dissimulated his discontent, and 
solicited a private interview with the emperor. 
Sigismund consented to his request, and came 
to receive him at Lodi ; but all the eloquence 
of John could not change the determination 
of the prince, and he was obliged to accede 
to Constance as the place for holding the 
synod. 

These preliminaries being arranged, the 
pope left the emperor, and returned to Bo- 
logna with Francis Gonzaga, one of his par- 
tizans. He was scarcely installed when he 
learned that I^adislaus was hastening, at the 
head of a considerable army, to besiege him 
in his residence. The cardinals were at once 
seized with a panic, and deserted the pontifi- 
cal court to the last man. John alone waited 
for his enemy unalarmed ; the reason was 
simple — he had taken measures to have him 
poisoned by one of his mistresses. 

Monstrelet. a ootemporary chronicler, thus 
relates the death of the king of Naples: — 
“ This prince could not live many years, be- 
cause he was too much abandoned to de- 
bauchery, and because he had created too 
much hatred by his cruelties ; thus he died, 
poisoned in an infamous manner. One of his 
mistresses, the daughter of a physician, bribed 
by John the Twenty-third, became the instru- 
ment of the vengeance ox the pope. 

Ladislaus being dead, the holy father quit- 
ted Bologna, and went to the council of Con- 
stance ; he had first, however, strengthened 
himself with assistance in case of reverse, 


and made a treaty of alliance with the duke 
of Austria, whom he appointed captain-gene « 
ral of the troops of the Roman church, add- 
ing to his title a pension of six thousand 
florins, on the apostolic treasury : he had also 
purchased the protection of Bouchard, mar- 
quis of Baden, and of John, count of Nassau, 
elector of Mayence, paying him therefor, six- 
teen thousand florins of gold. Although he 
had taken all the precautions which prudence 
commanded, John still dreaded the conse- 
quences of a council which might depose 
him, and resolved to dissolve it, under some 
pretext, as soon as the fathers had assembled. 

Several writers, who accompanied the holy 
father in his journey, relate divers incidents 
which show how much his mind was torment- 
ed, and what was his disquietude as to the 
result of the conferences. “ Whilst we were 
on the mountain of Arlberg, in the Tyrol, 
say9 Theodoric of Niem, the pope fell from 
his horse, and we hastened to raise him up, 
asking him if he were wounded. — ‘Not by 
all the devils, 7 he exclaimed, ‘but this fall 
is a sinister prestige, and indicates to me that 
I had better have remained at Bologna, 7 and 
looking at the city of Constance in the valley, 
he added, ‘ I really believe that is the ditch 
in which they trap foxes. 7 77 

At length, on the 18th of October, 1414, he 
entered the city, and found assembled there 
the embassadors of all the kings of Europe, 
lords, princes, a crowd of bishops, the legates 
of Gregory the Twelfth and Benedict the 
Thirteenth, and deputations from all the 
trades. According to the details which have 
been preserved to us in the manuscript of 
Breslau, the assembly numbered four patri- 
archs, twenty-eight cardinals, thirty metro- 
politans. two hundred and six bishops, three 
hundred titulary bishops, two hundred and 
three abbots, eighteen auditors of the sacred 
palace, four hundred and forty doctors in theo- 
logy and law, twenty-seven prothonataries, 
two hundred and forty writers of bulls, one 
hundred and twenty-three procurators of the 
pope, a crowd of attendants of various kinds, 
twenty-seven embassadors of kings, dukes or 
counts, and, finally, a great number of depu- 
ties from bishops, cities, and universities. 

In his opening discourse. Sigismund inform- 
ed the fathers^ that he hacl convened them to 
take, with their assistance, proper measures to 
restore peace to the church, by putting an 
end to tne schism, and that he consequently 
thought it advantageous to the cause, to hold a 
meeting, at which John the Twenty-third him- 
self should be refused admission, in order that 
the debates should not be constrained. The 
wary pope, who knew the venality of those 
who were to judge him, made no objection, 
and feigned even to wflsh to remain a stranger 
to their deliberations ; but his agents manœu- 
vred with so much *feill, and knew so well 
how to use presents, threats, and promises, 
that the influential members of the assembly 
embraced his side and made him master of 
the council. 

All was going as he wished, when, unfor- 
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tana tel y the opponents got wind of what was 
occurring ; the emperor, to defeat his skilful 
combinations, decided tnat the votes should 
be received by nations, and not individually ; 
then, without leaving to the pontiff longer time 
to form new intrigues, he put the vote on the 
proposition, declaring the Holy See vacant ; 
this was carried. During the same sitting 
they presented to his holiness a formula of 
cession thus drawn : — “ I, John the Twenty- 
third, declare, pledge myself, and swear to 
God and this sacred council, to give freely, 
and of my own free will, peace to the church, 
by mv pure and simple withdrawal from the 
pontificate, which I promise to execute as 
soon as Benedict the Thirteenth and Gregory 
the Twelfth shall have renounced their pre- 
tended rights, or shall have died.” After 
many difficulties the holy father consented to 
read it aloud in the assembly ; when he ar- 
rived at the words, “I swear,” he went down 
on his knees, and laying his hand on a cruci- 
fix, swore to observe the conditions indicated 
in the formula of cession. 

The emperor immediately raised him, and 
tuged the fathers to proceed to the election 
of a new pope : but at this proposal, John 
bounded from nis seat, declared that there 
was an end to concessions, and threatened to 
quit Constance if the prince persisted in his 
criminal plans. In reply, Sigismund ordered 
his officers to place guards at all the gates of 
the city, and signified to the pontiff, that he 
must subscribe his abdication at once and 
without any restriction. John formally re- 
fused to obey him, called him a fool, drunk- 
ard, barbarian, scoundrel, beggar, and threat- 
ened him with ecclesiastical thunders. Sigis- 
mund, not daring to use him roughly, contented 
himself with causing him to be conducted to 
his palace, and gave orders not to lose sight 
of him. John, however, found the means of 
deceiving the vigilance of his enemy, and one 
night on the eve of a grand fête, having made 
the soldiers who guarded him drunk, he dis- 
guised himself as a groom, and sallying forth 
on a sorry horse, covered with a stout linen 
cassock, and having a cross bow suspended to 
his saddle, he reached, without difficulty, the 
city of Schaff hausen, where the duke of Aus- 
tria, who had aided his flight, came to meet 
him. 

From this residence, John wrote to his offi- 
cers to come to him under penalty of excom- 
munication. He also addressed a letter to King 
Charles, the duke of Orleans, and the university 
of Paris, to explain his conduct, and rende’r 
the emperor and the council suspected by the 
court of France. He even pushed his impu- 
dence so far as to write to Sigismund that he 
had not retired from the council from fear, but 
only on account of his health, that he might 
breathe a purer air than that of Constance. 
As he did not consider himself sufficiently safe 
at Schaflhausen, he went to Lauffenburg, on 
the Rhine, taking care, before his departure, to 
draw up, through a notary and in the presence 
of witnesses, a protest, by which all the acts 
which he had signed in council were declared 


null and void, as having been wrested from 
him by violence. 

Eight days had scarcely passed when the 
holy father abandoned this last residence. On 
receiving the news that the emperor was mak- 
ing preparations to attack the duke of Austria, 
his ally, he retired to Friburg in the Brisgau, 

X 1 ce reputed impregnable. From thence 
coulcf, in his turn, impose conditions on 
his foes ; he sent to the fathers of the council 
a declaration, purporting that he was ready to 
return to Constance, if tne embassadors of all 
the powers and the princes pledged themselves 
to give him a safe conduct, and make no at- 
tempt on his liberty, whatever might be con- 
venient for him to do ; and that, in case they 
should deprive him pf the Holy See, they 
should preserve to him the title of perpetual 
legate of Italy; with the enjoyment, during 
his life, of the province of Bologna, the county 
of Avignon, and a pension of thirty thousand 
florins of gold hypothecated on the cities of 
Venice, Florence, and Genoa ; and, besides, 
that he should not be dependent on any power 
in the world, and be responsible to no one for 
his actions. 

These overtures gave the fathers eome 
hopes of being able to make arrangements 
with him, and they hastened to send deputies 
to him at Friburg. This shameless pope gave 
them an audience in his bed chamber, being 
still in bed and in a position mdsl indecent. The 
pious prelates remained, however, near him, 
and appeared even to take pleasure in listen- 
ing to his obscene recitals, so anxious were 
they to succeed in their negotiations. They 
then cave him an account of all that had oc- 
curred in the council during his absence, and 
the hope the fathers expressed to see him 
among them. Their harangue being ter- 
minated, John made this reply: “No, I will 
not place myself within the jaws of the wolf ; 
return to that accursed council, an impure 
mixture of kings, cobblers, and courtezans ; say 
to them who sent you, that I excommunicate 
them, and will never grant them truce nor 
repose.” 

The deputies, confused and abashed, return- 
ed to Constance, and announced to tneir col- 
leagues the bad success of their efforts. They 
then continued the sittings and the informa- 
tions against John, in order to proceed at once 
to his deposition. 

John Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, having 
been appointed a prosecutor in this matter, 
read, in full audience, charges of an atrocious 
character, all sustained by material and irre- 
futable proof. He declared that it was for- 
mally demonstrated that John the Twenty- 
third had reached the pontificate by causing 
his predecessor to be poisoned by his physi- 
cian, Daniel of Saint Sophia ; and, that he had 
then pjoisoned this latter with wine of Cyprus, 
to avoid having cause to dread the indiscre- 
tions of an accomplice ; that he had violated 
three hundred young nuns of different con- 
vents ; that he had carried on incestuous re- 
lations with the wife of his brother ; that he 
was addicted to the unnatural crime; that he 
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liad abused a whole family, consisting of the 
mother, son, and three young sisters, of whom 
the oldest was scarcely twelve years old; 
that he had trafficed in bishoprics, holy orders, 
indulgences, taxes, graces, and even in ex- 
communications! Finally, that he had put 
thousands of innocent persons in Bologna and 
Rome to the torture. 

In consequence of these facts, the fathers 
rendered the following sentence: “The ge- 
neral council of Constance, after having in- 
voked the name of Christ and examined the 
accusations brought against John the Twenty- 
third, and established on irrefragable proof, pro- 
nounces, decrees, and declares, that Balthasar 
Cossa is the oppressor of the poor, the perse- 
cutor of thfo'just, the support of knaves, the 
idol of simoniacs, the slave of the flesh, a sink 
of vices, a man destitute of every virtue, a 
mirror of infamy, a devil incarnate ; as such, 
it deposes him trom the pontificate, prohibit- 
ing all Christians from obeying him and call- 
ing him pope. The council further reserves 
to itself the punishment of his crimes in ac- 
cordance with the laws of secular justice; and 
his pursuit as an obstinate and hardened, nox- 
ious and incorrigible sinner, whose conduct is 
abominable, and morals infamous ; as a simo- 
niac, ravisher, incendiary, disturber of the 
peace and union of the church; as a traitor, mur- 
derer, sodomite, poisoner, committer of incest, 
and corrupter of young nuns and monks ! ! . . ” 
The decree of the fathers contained fifty-four 
articles, which the bishop of Posnania read in 
public, and twenty other secret ones, so fright- 
ful were the crimes which they announced ! 
And yet the monster who had committed them 
was entitled sovereign pontiff, chief of the 
church, father of the faithful, successor of the 
apostle, vicar of God on earth ! He was de- 
clared to be infallible, and his decrees were 
received as if they had emanated from the 
Divinity itself ! ! Such are the doctrines of 
these depraved, ambitious, and cruel men, 
who endeavour to bring the art of duping the 
people to perfection, and who coin money on 
the steps of the altar and the throne. 

All the turpitude of John the Twenty-third 
having been discovered, the duke of Austria 
dared no longer support him, and to make his 
peace with Sigismund, he betrayed the pope 
and caused him to be arrested in the town of 
Ratoffzell. 

Having no longer any hope of escaping from 
his enemies, or of reconquering the Holy See, 
John determined to submit. After having lis- 
tened to the decree which announced his with- 
drawal, he affixed his signature to it and ap- 
proved of all its contents. He was then trans- 
ferred to the fortress of Gatleben; he was 
despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, his do- 
mestics and pages were taken from him ; a 
cook only being left him. 

The assembly was then engaged in the 
condemnation of the celebrated John Hubs. 
and his disciple Jerome of Prague ; those bold 
innovators, who. sustained solely by the as- 
cendency which genius exercises over the 
masses, had dared to attack the sovereign 


pontiffs, and preach religious reforms. John 
Huss was accused of a want of respect and 
submission to the Holy See, in a discourse 
which was produced on his examination, and 
w hich was as follows : “ People, listen to my 
words, which are the words ot God ! Learn to 
know those popes who arrogate to themselves 
supreme authority over all the earth. Know 
that they are all knaves, despoilers, heretics, 
simoniacs, and assassins! Know that their 
true place is not in the church of Christ, bat 
in hell with the devils ! Extirpate with fire 
and sword all those ulcers which eat your 
flesh, and corrupt your blood . Renounce your 
superstitions which, like the leprosy of Job, 
attach you to a dunghill. Why do you adore 
a virgin who was the mother of seven chil- 
dren ? Why do you invoke in your prayers 
idle monks, dead in the odour of sanctity'? 
Will your eyes then remain for ever closed to 
the light, and refuse to see the infamies of 
those shameless priests, of those popes who 
deflower your daughters, blast your children, 
steal your gold, and send you to the scaffold 
when you dare to complain *? . . . .” 

This intrepid reformer, far from recoiling 
from an examination of his doctrines, had 
himself, solicited a safe conduct from Sigis- 
mund, to defend his opinions before the 
fathers, and had gone to Constance ; but by 
an act of meanness, worthy of a king, he had 
been arrested in contempt of conventions ; and 
when the unfortunate man appeared before 
the council, it was as a criminal. 

John Huss, sprung from the ranks of the 
people, owed to his eloquence and his im- 
mense erudition, the influence which he had 
over the minds of men, and which had led to 
the conversion of a great number of proselytes 
in his own country, Bohemia. He was large, 
well made, of a majestic carriage, with a 
grave and melancholy air, and a sonorous 
voice ; to these external qualities which 
charmed the eye, he added an energy and 
force of character which ruled the mind. He 
was led before the assembly, ironed hand and 
foot, and was then mounted on an elevated 
platform, that he might be seen from all parts 
of the hall. When he appeared, murmurs of 
approbation were heard from several benches, 
ana troubled the joy of the triumph of his 
enemies : these manifestations were of short 
duration, for a bull was almost immediately 
read, which prohibited every person from 
giving tokens of approval or disapprobation 
during the debate, under the penaly of ana- 
thema, fine and banishment. 

Henry of Pisa, the attorney of the council, 
then rose and read a long requisition, in 
which John Huss was called heretical, sedi- 
tious and captious. It concluded with the 
recommendation, that the fathers should con- 
demn his works and their author to the flames. 

The following are some of the articles 
pointed out by the public prosecutor : “ The 
popes,” said the reformer, ” have forged false- 
hoods on falsehoods to build up the scaffold- 
ing of their religious ceremonies; let them 
| then point out a single passage in the gospels, 
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which proves that Jesos Christ invented 
mass.” 

“ A priest in a state of mortal sin has not 
grace to administer the sacraments; since 
then they are the most perverse of men, it 
follows that few Christians have really re- 
ceived baptism and the eucharist. 

“ All auricular confession is useless when a 
sinner has admitted his fault, .and sincerely 
asked pardon from God ; those who maintain 
the contrary are knaves who wish to pervert 
young girls, or discover the secrets of families 
and the state. 

“ The pope has no power over Christians, 
because he is condemned ; he is condemned 
because he possesses rich domains, and sump- 
tuous palaces, which are contrary to the mo- 
rality of Christ. 

“All who give alms to monks will be 
damned, because they encourage sloth. 

“We should not fear the excommunication 
of the pope, because antichrist has no power 
over the church. . . .” 

John Huss was then submitted to interroga- 
tories on different points of religions contro- 
versy ; he replied to all those questions with 
enchanting eloquence, and remarkable logjic ; 
he retorted all the arguments of his enemies, 
convicted them of falsehood and imposture, 
demonstrated clearly the absurdity of the 
dogmas of Catholicism, and concluded by 
declaring that he would rather surrender his 
head to the executioner, than become the 
accomplice of popes and tneir supporters. 

In vain did several fathers of the council, 
who shared his opinions, conjure him to ab- 
jure, to escape the punishment of fire. John 
remained unshakeable in his faith; he re- 
jected even the solicitations of the emperor, 
who offered him honours, dignities, ana 
wealth. Prayers and promises being unable 
to prodace his conversion, they had recourse 
to threats. Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, 
addressed him in the name of the council, 
and said to him, “ that he must bend or break.” 
— “I would rather,” replied Huss, “that they 
should put a millstone around my neck ana 
cast me from heaven into the sea, than deny 
the truth ! Prepare your instruments of tor- 
ture and your racks: tear out one by one all 
the fibres of my boay ; I prefer the most ter- 
rible punishments to the disgrace of being 
called the defender of popes and kings. Let 
your infernal proceedings take their course ; 
give John Huss to the flames : but ere a cen- 
tury passes, there will spring from those ashes 
an avenger who will proclaim anew the 
truths which I have taught, and for which 
ou would condemn Christ himself, should 
e return to earth.” After this speech, his 
friends abandoned all hope of saving him, 
and left the assembly. The prosecutor then 
read the following sentence : “ The council 
condemns John Huss to be degraded from the 
priesthood and all the orders which he has 
received, and it abandons him and his works 
to the punishment of fire.” 

On the next day, the martyr was led to 
execution, in the midst of an immense con- 


course of people from all countries. He was 
clothed in a long linen robe, on which was 
written the word “heretic;” his head was 
surmounted with a long paper cap, on which 
were represented devils, deaths 7 ' heads, and 
flames. On the scaffold. John showed all the 
intrepidity of an apostle of the truth. He 
sung sacred songs in honour of the Eternal ; 
and with his powerful voice he bade a last 
adieu to his disciples. After the execution 
of the master, they proceeded to judgment on 
Jerome of Prague, his disciple, who under- 
went, in the following year, the punishment 
of fire. 

That could not, however, arrest the mission 
of these defenders of the people : what was 
material of them was burned, but their doc- 
trines remained. The scaffold had devoured 
two victims, but the executioners lighted a 
violent fire which broke out five years after- 
wards, and which the blood of two hundred 
thousand Catholics could not extinguish. All 
Bohemia flew to arms; formidable bands 
were organised under John Ziska, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the heresy, which 
fell upon Germany, pillaged the churches, 
massacred the priests, monks, and nuns, an- 
nihilated the greater part of the armies which 
were sent against them, and did not return to 
their country until they had taken a terrible 
vengeance on the assassins of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. 

Thus the council accomplished two things ; 
a great iniquity and an act of justice, the de- 
position of John the Twenty-third. The re- 
presentatives of Gregory the Twelfth made 
m his name a solemn abdication, which was 
afterwards ratified by Angelo Corario himself. 
There remained still, to extinguish the schism, 
to obtain from Benedict the Thirteenth a re- 
nunciation of the pontificate, and they fore- 
saw that his obstinacy might be a rock, on 
which all # the efforts of the synod of Con- 
stance might break. The emperor decided to 
go himself to Peniscola, to confer with him 
on the subject; the king of Arragon joined 
his entreaties to those of Sigismund ; but their 
prayers and their threats were alike useless. 
Benedict replied to them, that the schism was 
at an end, since his two rivals had voluntarily 
and freely renounced the pontificate ; that he 
was consequently the sole legitimate chief 
of the universal church, and that he would 
never consent to cover nimself with eternal 
disgrace by abdicating. The conferences were 
broken oft and the two monarchs left the for- 
tress of Peniscola. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of Benedict to 
submit to the council of Constance, the fathers 
went on and rendered a sentence of deposi- 
tion against him. It was then decided that 
they would proceed at once to the election of 
a new pdpe, and the cardinals entered the 
chamber of conclave by the light of torches, 
all the windows having been walled up, the 
doors were locked, two German princes and 
the grand master of Rhodes, were charged to 
keep watch day and night around the con- 
clave, and the inspection of -the food destined 
10 
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for the cardinals, was submitted to several 
bishops or doctors, in order to prevent any 
letter being concealed in the plates or cups. 
Three times a day the emperor came at tne 
head of his clergy and sang the Yeni Creator. 


At length, on the third day. the cardinals pro* 
claimed Otho Colonna, cardinal deacon ot St. 
George, of the Veil of Gold, sovereign pontiff, 
and he was enthroned by the name of Martin 
the Fifth. 


MARTIN THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 

POPE, AT ROME. 


BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH AND CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, 

ANTI-POPES. 


[A. D. 1416.] 

History of Otho Colonna before his pontificate — Death of Gregory the Twelfth — Disputes be- 
tween Martin and the king of Arragon — Satire of the Spaniards on the pope — The holy 
father declares that it is not permitted to appeal from the judgment of the pope — Martin dis- 
solves the council of Constance — His departure from that city— His sojourn at Florence — 
Death of John the Twenty-third — The pope comes to Rome — The king of Arragon endear 
vonrs to seize on the kingdom of Naples and fails in his enterprise — Death of Benedict the 
Thirteenth — Election of the anti-pope Clement the Eighth — Excommunication of King 
Alphonso of Arragon — Legation of Bohemia — Letter of the pope — Quarrels between the 
pontiff and the sovereigns of Great Britain , Poland, Portugal , and Arragon — Abdication of 
the anti-pope Clement the Eighth — Termination of the schism — Congress of Lucko— Letter 
of the pope against the Hussites — The Hussites cut to pieces an army which was sent to com- 
bat them — Death of Martin the Fifth . 


Martin the Fifth was a Roman, and bom 
of the most noble and ancient family of the 
Colonna, which had already given so many 
bad pontiffs to the people. He was the son 
of Agapet Colonna, called the Roman prince, 
and had been created a cardinal by Urban the 
Sixth. Platinus accords to him great qualities, 
an extreme amenity of character, and a re- 
markable skill in the conduct and manage- 
ment of state affairs. Leonard fretin, who 
was secretary of the apostolic chamber, main- 
tains, on the contrary, that the holy father 
was notoriously incompetent, and that he had 
a violent, despotic, and vindictive character. 
Windeck, the counsellor of Sigismund, re- 
conciles these two contradictory statements, 
by saying, “ Cardinal Otho Colonna was poor 
and good, but Pope Martin the Fifth became 
avaricious and cruel.” 

The news of the election of Martin the 
Fifth was received in all parts of the Chris- 
tian world with extraordinary joy. Nations 
which had been divided in belief for fifty 
years, all submitted to the pope : the cardi- 
nals of Benediçt the Thirteenth, themselves 
abandoned that obstinate old man, to go to 
Constance ; and, to increase their happiness, 
the fathers of the council learned that Gregory 
the Twelfth had died from a burst of passion. 
Martin resolved to take advantage *of the cir- 
cumstances, and not allow the general enthu- 
siasm to cool before he had made a party for 
his temporal interests. He sent to Spain the 
cardinal of Pisa, Aleman Adamar, to induce 
the king of Arragon to constrain Benedict ; by 
secular penalties, to submit to the decisions 


of the assembly of Constance. The legate 
was also charged to fulminate bulls of ana- 
thema against the anti-pope and the two 
Spanish cardinals who remained faithful to 
him. 

Like a skilful prince Alphonso sought to 
sell his pope for a good price, and pledged 
himself to deliver him up to the agents of 
Martin, on condition that the holy father would 
cede to him, in perpetuity, the tithe on ecclesi- 
astical property in nis kingdom, and the right 
of disposing of the benefices of Sardinia and 
Sicily, without being compelled to render any 
account to the Holy See ; and would also grant 
him some of the domains of the knights of 
Rhodes, among others Moriscarand Peniscola, 
as well as power to appoint the grand masters 
of the order. Martin refused to agree to these 
proposals, which tended to diminish consider- 
ably his revenues, and considering also, that 
Benedict, enfeebled by age and infirmities 
could not live long, replied to the king ot 
Arragon, that he would not purchase his pro- 
tection, and that he would leave it to the 
judgment of God, whether Benedict or he 
should remain pope. 

This determination drew upon him the 
hatred of the Spaniards, who were still at 
the council. A formidable party was formed 
against him; several cardinals wished even 
to depose him, and published violent satires 
against his election. Among all these pro- 
ductions, the “Mass of Simony” was unques- 
tionably the most lively and cutting critique 
which had yet been written against the papacy 
The following are some extracts from it : — 
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L: A young priest went on a pilgrimage to 
visit St. Peter’s, at Rome ; when ne arrived in 
the holy city, he perceived a splendid pcdace, 
which was more elevated than the highest 
churches, and which workmen were constantly 
endeavouring to raise higher. Having inquired 
the name of the master of this magnificent 
edifice, he was told, it is Simon the Robber, 
the only god now adored in the church ; come, 
officiate at his altar. He was then conducted 
into a cavern, in which he saw heaps of gold 
and silver, and on an altar three young naked 
females crowned with myrtle, and hiding in 
their hands cups and garlands of flowers. — 
Then the divine sacrifice commenced, and 
he pronounced the following words : — 

Introït. — In the name of licentiousness, 
pride, and avarice, I will not love, serve, or 
adore any. save the god of gold, wnich alone 
procures for us all enjoyment on this earth. 

Collect. — I will employ every moment of 
my life in seeking new modes of oppressing 
the people, since it is just that stupid men. 
who believe our lies, should be despoiled. 

Lecture. — It is written in the Apocalypse, 
the angel who had the seven horns appeared 
in the west, mounted upon a pale courser ; he 
went before a kind of monster, half man, half 
woman, w-hich had no clothing on, and was 
covered about the head with only a tiara with 
a triple crown. This apparition was seated 
on a beast which had the form of an immense 
dragon, and whose folds were covered with a 
scarlet nap ; in each hand it held an urn, filled 
with the oil of fornication, which it poured 
out on its way. 

Confiteor. — I confess that I love only gold, 
and that I am capable of committing every 
crime, in thought and deed, to rob men. 
Amen !” 

This satire was handed to Martin by the 
embassadors of the king of Arragon, in full 
audience ; he then saw that it was necessary 
for him to break up at once, the assembly of 
Constance, if he did not wish to expose him- 
self to the fate of John the Twenty-third. Be- 
fore taking this extreme measure, he wished, 
however, to alarm the weaker minds by some 
terrible execution, and continued, against 
several disciples of John IIuss, the proceed- 
ings which had been interrupted by tne judg- 
ment of John the Twenty-third, and made a 
magnificent auto-da-fe. 

A few days afterwards, the holy father an- 
nounced, officially, his intention of leaving 
Constance : in vain did the emperor beseech 
him to prolong his sojourn until he had settled 
the differences which existed between the 
altar and the throne, as he had engaged to 
do; in vain did he offer him the cities of 
Strasburg, Basle, or Mayence for his resi- 
dence ; all his entreaties were useless, the 
pope remained immoveable in his resolution, 
ana, to put an end to the solicitations, he ful- 
minated a bull, which prohibited all Chris- 
tians from appealing from his decisions, or 
even discussing its motives: maintaining that 
a pope was the absolute judge of his own ac- 
tions, in all circumstances, and that he could 


annul the promises which he had previously 
made. He consequently fixed, irrevocably, 
his departure from Constance, and used as a 
pretext, that the patrimony of the church was 
exposed to pillage in the absence of the pas- 
tor ; that the capital of Christendom was ex- 
posed to the scourges of war, famine, and 
pestilence ; and that besides, his title as suc- 
cessor of Saint Peter made it his duty to take 
possession of the throne of the apostles. On 
the next day he declared the council dissolved, 
and gave orders to the cardinals and officers 
of the Holy See to take the road to Geneva, 
where he Had resolved to hold his court until 
the moment of his final departure for Rome. 

Martin left the city of Constance on the 
16th of May. 1418 ; his train, say Reichaubal, 
surpassed iu magnificence, all that had been 
before seen. The procession was opened by 
twelve counts of the empire, mounted on 
white horses, richly caparisoned and covered 
with scarlet housings ; they were followed by 
twelve pages, carrying, on the ends of long 
pikes, cardiuals’ hat9 : after them came four 
priests, sustaining a dais, beneath which was 
a bishop, who carried the holy sacrament; 
then came twelve cardinals in tneir rich scar- 
let costume, mounted on mules entirely co- 
vered with gold brocade; behind them a 
metropolitan, clothed in his episcopal attire, 
presented a second sacrament; he was also 
beneath a dais, which was supported by eight 
abbots on horseback. Fuzatius, the celebra- 
ted theologian of Westphalia, immediately 
preceded the holy father, and carried a cross 
glittering with precious stones; he was sur- 
rounded by the canons and senators of the 
city, who carried lighted candles in their 
hands. Then appeared Martin the Fifth, 
with his tiara on his head, mounted upon a 
horse, of which the housings were of purple 
and gold ; four princes and four dukes earned 
above him a dais adorned with fringe of gold ; 
the emperor walked on foot, holding the right 
side of the reins, and having at his side, 
Louis, duke of Bavaria, who held one of the 
tassels of the housing of the horse ; the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg held the reins on the left 
side, and Frederick of Austria carried the 
tassel of the housing ; four princes walked on 
foot on each side and sustained, with golden 
cords, the middle and extremities of the hous- 
ing ; behind the pope, came his parasol bearer, 
then marched in squadrons, on foot and on 
horseback, nobles, soldiers, priests, monks, 
all the trades, and the seven hunared ana 
eighteen courtezans of the council, dressed in 
white, and marching two and two. 

As soon as the cortège, which contained 
more than forty thousand persons, had passed 
the suburbs of the city, Martin put on a tra- 
velling garment, mounted a saddle-horse, and 
continued his route to Gotleben, still accom- 
panied by the emperor and the princes. At 
this last city, Sigismund took leave of him, 
and returned to Constance ; the pope aqd his 
cardinals embarked on the Rhine, ana de- 
scended to Scaffhausen, from thence they 
went to Basle, and, finally, to Geneva. After 
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having reposed in the abbey of the Cordeliers, at Rome, and would doubtless have executed 
for two months, Martin crossed the Alps ana this project, if Leonard Aretin had not re- 
entered Milan, where he was received with monstrated with him energetically against it. 
great honours: he then went towards Flo- “ Whence arises, most holy father,” he said 


rence, avoiding Bologna, which had thrown 
off the sacerdotal yoke and declared itself 
-independent. 

Pogge and Leonard Aretin affirm, that the 
pontiff had no cause to congratulate himself 
on his reception by the most serene republic, 
and that the children who went to meet him, 
sung a satire, which terminated in these 
words, “ Pope Martin is not worthaquatrino,” 
(a small piece of money.) The inhabitants, 
however, permitted the holy father to remain 
in their city without prejudice to their prero- 

f atives, and until he had found another resi- 
ence. 

During his sojourn at Florence, the holy 
father entered into negotiations witn the lords 
who had augmented their domains at the ex- 
pense of the church, and obtained from seve- 
ral of them restitution of the cities which they 
had usurped. He had also the satisfaction of 
receiving a solemn embassy from the emperor 
of the east, which came to implore his pro- 
tection, and even offered to reduce all his sub- 
jects to obedience to the see of Rome, by 
causing them to abjure the schism, if he would 
grant him some aid in men or money. The 
pope appeared at first to take much interest 
in the Greek deputies, and even named a car- 
dinal legate to treat or the reunion of the two 
churches ; but that was all ; for the good in- 
tentions of Martin were not followed by any 
result, and the embassadors had to return to 
Constantinople as they came. 

A few days afterwards the holy father 
learned, that John the Twenty-third, who had 
been detained for three years in the fortress 
of Heidelburg, had escaped from prison by 
paying the elector Palatine thirty thousand 
crowns m gold, and had gone to Genoa to the 
doge, Thomas Fregosus, to rally around him 
his old partizans. His alarm was the greater 
as he knew Balthasar to be a man of action 
and capable of kindling a civil war to recover 
his power. But as the anti-pope had no money, 
no one was willing to enrol under his banner, 
and his efforts completely failed. John the 
Twenty-third then changed his tactics and 
made a singular movement ; he came to cast 
himself at the feet of his competitor, and re- 
cognised him as the lawfful pope, to the great 
astonishment of the cardinals, who could not 
explain so imprudent a step. Martin received 
him with every appearance of joy, made him 
magnificent presents, created him at once car- 
dinal bishop of Frascati, and assigned to him 
considerable pensions on the treasury of Saint 
Peter. Two months afterwards Balthasar 
Cossa died poisoned. 

Martin, freed from his fearful adversary, 
had no longer any inducement to keep up with 
those who refused him obedience, and com- 
menced fulminating anathemas against the 
malcontents. Still further, joining cowardice 
to meanness, he wished to excommunicate 
Florence as soon as he saw his affairs settled 


to Martin, “your great resentment against 
Florence ? Is it because you were received 
there at a time when all the cities of the Holy 
See were in the power of your enemies? 
Have you forgotten that it is to the protection 
you received within its walls, that you owe 
the submission of Bologna, Anagni, and even 
Rome ? Is it not to the solicitation of the most 
serene republic, that Braccio, your most im- 
placable foe, has consented to restore to you 
the domains usurped from the church? Do 
you not owe it to the generosity of Florence 
that you have received the embassadors of 
princes in this very palace ? Is it not here 
that the most important acts of your pontifi- 
cate have taken place, the reunion of the 
three obediences, and the submission of John 
the Twenty-third ? Finally, have not those 
very Florentines, whom you wish to excommu- 
nicate, defended your august person against 
your enemies, and is it not to them you owe 
your tiara? If you excommunicate them, 
holy father, I predict your speedy ruin, for 
God will know how to punish a monster of 
ingratitude.” 

Martin, intimidated by the language of his 
secretary, dared not proceed farther, and in- 
stead of lanching an interdict against the re- 

f mblic, he even thanked, in his audience of 
eave, the magistrates of Florence for the good 
offices ho had received from them. “And to 
recompense you,” said he, “for the expenses 
which our sojourn has occasioned you, we w ill 
erect your cnurch into a metropolis.” This 
strange compensation, which was not to the 
taste of the inhabitants, freed him from re- 
storing the enormous sums he had borrowed 
from them, which was an important thing for 
his holiness. * 

At last the pope freed them from his pre- 
sence and took the route to Rome ; he was re- 
ceived in the apostolic city as a father long 
expected by his children. In fact the priests 
greatly needed* his presence to raise them from 
the abject state into which they had fallen; 
the churches were devastated, the monaste- 
ries in ruins, and the faithful brought no more 
offerings to the madonna and the saints for 
miracles. Martin applied himself to repair 
the disasters caused by the last wars ; he re- 
stored the churches, constructed new monas- 
teries, and did so well, that in less than a year 
Rome appeared more resplendent than it had 
ever done before. The holy father was then 
engaged in re-establishing tne rule of his see 
over the cities which had freed themselves 
from the tyranny of the popes ; but before at- 
tacking the republics of Genoa, Venice and 
Florence, he judged it prudent to commence 
with Lower Italy. 

His plans were favoured by the disorders 
in Naples, consequent on the expulsion of the 
cruel duke of Bourbon, husband of Joanna the 
Second, the sister of Ladislaus. The holy 
father called Louis the Third, duke of Anjou, 
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into Italy, invested him, by virtue of his om- 
nipotence, with the crown of Naples, on con- 
dition that he would restore to his see its an- 
cient rights and privileges for benefices, colla- 
tions, tithes, prebends, and other perquisites. 
This agreement made, Louis of Anjou raised 
a formidable army, and prepared to conquer 
the kingdom ceded to him by the church. 

In this extremity Queen Joanna called to her 
aid Alphonso, king of Arragon, and adopted 
him as her son ana heir, in order to attach him 
to her cause. The prince sent numerous 
troops at once to Naples, which he placed 
under the command ot a brave general, Brac- 
cio of Perouse, a personal enemy of the pope. 
In a short time affairs took so favourable a 
turn for the queen, that Braccio wrote to her, 
that in less than a month he should reduce 
the holy father to such a state of distress that 
he would be obliged to say masses at six de- 
niers each for a living. Martin himself, fore- 
seeing that he could not long resist this for- 
midable adversary, then had recourse to per- 
fidy ; he entered into secret negotiations with 
Alphonso of Arragon, and induced him to de- 
throne the queen of Naples, as Charles de 
Duras had done before him to Joanna the 
First, promising him to sanction his usurpa- 
tion and obtain from Louis of Anjou a renun- 
ciation on advantageous terms. 

In consequence of these arrangements Al- 
phonso went in person to Queen Joanna, and 
under the pretext of relieving her from the 
burthen of affairs, he seized on the sovereign 
authority, disposed of the employments of the 
state, changed the governors of the fortified 
towns, replaced them by his creatures, took 
an oath of fidelity from the troops, reformed the 
laws, made new ones, and even wished to 
abolish the ancient customs of tho Neapoli- 
tans ; finally, when he supposed the moment 
favourable, lie secretly equipped a fleet in 
Arragon, which was to carry off Joanna and 
conduct her as a prisoner to Spain. 

But this plot failed ; the queen, who not- 
withstanding her debauchery, had known how 
to keep the Jove of her subjects, was warned 
by some of her partizans of the mysterious 
conspiracy organised against her liberty; in 
her turn she opposed craft to knavery; she 
retook the reins of government, re-installed a 
portion of the governors who had been changed 
by the king, shut herself up in a strong castle 
situated near one of the gates of the city, so 
that gradually her authority was anew substi- 
tuted for that of Alphonso of Arragon. The 
prince, perceiving that his plans had been dis- 
covered, threw off the mask, attacked the 
seneschal John Carracciolo, one of the lovers 
of the queen, when he was entering the port 
of Capua, and even endeavoured to seize the 
fortress ; this effort failed, because a crowd, 
hastening to the aid of Joanna, fell on the 
Arragonese troops and made great carnage 
among them. 

To revenge themselves for this check, the 
Arragonese set fire to the four comers of the 
city, and favoured by the fire, they rushed 
upon the Neapolitans and massacred them by 
VOL. II P 


thousands; Alphonso then again assaulted the 
fortress in which the queen was. His soldiers 
could not, however, prevail over the courage 
of the citizens who fought under the command 
! of the captain Sforza, and Joanna was saved. 
The queen, however, a few days afterwards, 
determined to leave the port of Capua, on 
hearing that Bernardo de Cabrera was coming 
from Catalonia with a fleet a»nd reinforcements. 
Her departure took place during the night un- 
der the protection of Sforza and five thousand 
citizens. Alphonso thus became absolute 
master of Naples ; he wrote at once to Martin 
to inform him of the success of their plans, 
and to claim from him the confirmation of hi? 
title as king of Naples, and the deposition of 
Joanna. 

His holiness did not delay his reply ; he de- 
clared sharply that he had never intended tc 
fulfil the promises he had made him ; that 
f.ouis of Anjou, as the heir of his father, was 
the lawful sovereign of the kingdom ; that he 
had bought the investiture of it from Popes 
Alexander the Fifth and John the Twenty- 
third ; that he had confirmed this act by ap- 
proving the council of Constance : and, more- 
over, that Louis never having undertaken any- 
thing against the Holy See, he could not take 
away his kingdom to give it to a prince who 
ranted his protection to the anti-pope Peter 
e Luna. 

Such a breach of faith, outraged the sove- 
reign of Arragon, and he resolved, in revenge, 
to cause Benedict to be recognised as the law- 
ful pontiff through all Italy. But whilst he 
was taking his measures to overthrow Martin, 
the latter, by a new act of treachery, was 
making proposals to Joanna of Naples, to fur- 
nish her with the means of returning to her 
capital, if she would consent to annul the 
adoption of Alphonso, and substitute Louis of 
Anjou in his place. Before taking her deter- 
mination, the queen made an exchange of 
prisoners with Alphonso, and got back her fa- 
vourite Carracciolo; as she had then nothin" 
more to gain, she solemnly adopted Louis of 
Anjou, and united her troops with those of that 
prince to combat their common enemy. 

From that time the fortune of the Arragon- 
ese went on declining : constantly defeated in 
their encounters with the French, they found 
themselves pushed to the sea ; Alphonso 
was soon reduced to the last extremity, and 
obliged to return to Spain to recruit a new 
army. His first act, on setting foot in his do- 
minions, was to publish a solemn recognition of 
Benedict, as the successor of the apostle, and 
the lawful pontiff, in order to draw the rest of 
the peninsula into the party of Peter de Luna. 
This step, which placed in question the dear- 
est interests of Martin, induced him to write 
to the cardinal of Pisa, his legate in Arragon, 
either to seize the person of the anti-pope, or 
to take such measures as would leave him 
nothin" more to dread from that competitor 
His orders were admirably obeyed. Benedict 
the Thirteenth died in the course of the same 
month, poisoned by a monk. This wretch was 
arrested, put to the torture, and condemned 
10 * 
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to be quartered ; before undergoing the pun- 
ishment, he avowed that he had been urged 
to this crime by the cardinal of Pisa, and at 
the instigation of the pontiff. 

Mairaburg himself, represents Benedict as 
one of the most remarkable popes who reigned 
during the schism ; and indeed he had an ad- 
mirable force of will ; alone, abandoned by 
all the princes of his party, having only for 
his residence a fortress, situated on a tongue 
of land, beaten on three sides by the sea, he 
lanched his spiritual bolts from the bosom. of 
the elementary tumult, and amidst the roar 
of thunder. In the midst of the convulsions 
of his dying agony, he preserved his presence 
of mind and his energy ; he showed no weak- 
ness, no repentance, and caused the two car- 
dinals who remained faithful to him, to swear 
to give him a successor. 

In accordance w’ith his orders, two days 
after his death, an Arragonese gentleman 
named Giles Munoz, was enthroned pope, by 
the name of Clement the Eighth, and conse- 
crated by the two cardinals for the sum of 
three thousand florins in gold, as John Corario 
affirms. The new' pontiff took the sacerdotal 
ornaments, exercised in public his trade of 
pope, formed a court and created cardinals, 
among whom he placed his nephew, in ac- 
cordance with the usages of his predecessors. 
Alphonso caused him to be recognised in his 
dominions of Arragon, Valencia, Sardinia, and 
'Sicily, and even entered into negotiations with 
other sovereigns, to induce them to place their 
. kingdoms under his rule. 

Alarmed at the consequences of this hostil- 
ity, which might give new strength to the 
schism. Martin despatched to the king of Ar- 
ragon, nis legate Peter, Cardinal de Foix, to 
offer him peace, on condition that he would 
abandon his anti-pope. This step had no re- 
sult, for Alphonso, who had already experienc- 
ed the bad faith of Otho Colonna, refused to 
receive his embassador ; he even published 
edicts against Martin, and prohibited all the 
prelates of his kingdom, under penalty of con- 
liscation of their goods, from receiving any 
bull from Rome, and from communing witn 
the cardinal. 

Unable to deceive his enemy, Martin wished 
to try more violent means; and, on the 15th 
of July, 1425, he fulminated a bull against 
the king of Arragon, declared him to be an 
enemy of religion, a supporter of the schism, 
and as such, deprived of all his properties and 
dignities. His policy succeeded the better, as 
Louis of Anjou and Joanna of Naples nad 
driven the troops of Alphonso from the king- 
dom of Naples, which re-established hissway 
over Lower Italy. 

This success obtained, he kindled the fire of 
discord in Upper Italy, and used the ambitious 
Philip Marie Visconti, duke of Milan, to sub- 
jugate it. At the instigation of the holy father, 
the latter declared war on all the Italian repub- 
lics, and carried fire and blood into Florence, 
against which state Martin had preserved 
an implacable hatred, the hatred oi a priest. 
The Florentines, who were ignorant of the 


hostile sentiments of his holiness towards them, 
sent an embassay to Rome to implore the pro- 
tection of the holy father, and to remind aim 
of the services they had formerly rendered 
him. Not only did he refuse to interfere as 
a mediator in their quarrel with the duke of 
Milan, but even joined insolence to ingratitude, 
and said to them when dismissing them, “ You 
will see if Pope Martin is not worUiaquatrino.” 
This pleasantry of the children of Florence, 
was the only motive for the hatred of the holy 
father ! It was to avenge his vanity that the 
representative of a God of pity covered entire 
provinces withdisaslers, and caused thousands 
of innocent persons to be massacred. 

From Italy the conflagration extended into 
Germany; already, at the council of Con- 
stance, Martin had show n himself to be one 
of the most ardent enemies of John Hussand 
Jerome of Prague ; afterwards, in the synod 
of Pavia, he stood forth the persecutor of their 
disciples, and had even published a terrible 
decree against them, in which he enjoined on 
the emperor, the ecclesiastical and secular 
princes of Germany, and the king of Poland 
to unite their armies to exterminate all the 
people of Bohemia who had embraced the 
doctrines of John Huss, their fellow country- 
man. But as his fanatical bulls and preach- 
ings were unable to influence these princes 
to declare w'ar on the Hussites, he fell back 
on the bishop of Winchester, one of his crea- 
tures, and conferred on him tne cardinalate, on 
condition that he would recruit an army at his 
own expense and invade Bohemia. The am- 
bitious Englishman accepted the bargain 
which was offered him, preached a crusade, 
assembled, under the banner of the pope, a 
crowd of wretches and banditti, placed nim- 
self at their head, and entéred Bohemia. 

Without being alarmed by the number of 
their enemies, the courageous Hussites, who 
had to defend their altars and their hearths, 
assembled in arms and marched against the 
hordes of the cardinal. On their approach 
the Italians, who formed a large part of the 
papal army, were seized with a panic terror 
and fled, casting away their arms : the En- 
glish endeavoured to resist, but feebly, and 
were soon compelled to yield the field of bat- 
tle, leaving more than ten thousand dead, and 
all their baggage in the power of the enemy. 
After his defeat, the cardinal endeavoured to 
entrench himself in the town of Tauseh to 
wait for re-in forcements; he was again de- 
feated; the Bohemians attacked the place, 
carried it by storm, and put to death all the 
Italian, French, German, and English soldiers; 
the cardinal himself, with difficulty, escaping 
in disguise. 

Although conquered, the pope had attained 
his end, which was, to kindle the fire of civil 
war in Germany. He wrote thus to his legate, 
to restore his courage : u We have heard the 
news of your defeat with great grief, and we 
are the more dismayed at it, since it will con- 
tribute not a little to increase the strength and 
insolence of the heretics. We cannot too 
much praise your zeal, my dear son. We 
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hope that this blow of fortune will not abate 
your energy ; that you will persevere in the 
holy enterprise you have commenced; and 
that you will immediately recruit new troops 
to recommence hostilities, and to wash out, 
in the blood of the Hussites, the opprobrium 
with which your name is covereu. Let no 
consideration arrest you; spare neither mo- 
ney nor men. Believe that we are acting 
for religion, and that God has no more agree- 
able holocaust than the blood of his enemies ! 
Strike with the sword, and when your arm 
cannot reach the guilty, employ poison ; bum 
all the towns of Bohemia, that fire may pu- 
rify this accursed land : transform the country 
into arid steppes, and let the dead bodies of 
the heretics bang from the trees in greater 
numbers than the leaves of the forests!” 

While the cardinal legate was seeking to 
execute these sanguinary orders of the pope, 
and was re-organising a new army, the duke 
of Milan, on his side, was arrested in his con- 
quests by General Carminiola. and forced to 
enter into negotiations with the Venetians and 
Florentines. 

His holiness came opportunely to his aid, 
and sent the cardinal Nicholas Albergati to 
Venice, under the pretext of consulting with 
the belligerent parties on the means of paci- 
fying Upper Italy, but, in reality, to give his 
ally time to assemble new troops, and resume 
the offensive. A kind of treaty was conclu- 
ded, by which it was agreed the duke should 
restore the cities of Brescia, Bergami, Cremo- 
na ? and several other places on which he had 
seized, and that the republics should be re- 
compensed for their commercial losses. The 
duke appeared to accede to all the proposals 
up to the moment of their execution; he then 
made new difficulties, which brought abouta 
ropture, and the war recommenced with more 
fury than before. 

From the height of the apostolic chair Mar- 
tin animated all the combatants, and. favoured 
by the disorders, he strengthened his sway. 
He was soon not content with combatting the 
heretics; he attacked orthodox bishops, and 
framed accusations against Henry Chicheley. 
metropolitan of Canterbury, becauæ he haa 
opposed the abolition of a decree of the Eng- 
lish parliament, hostile to the pretensions of the 
court of Rome, and had treated the holy father 
as an avaricious and ambitious man. 

This prelate, dreading the consequences 
which might result to him from the censures of 
the church, hastened to write to Rome, protest- 
ing the purity of his intentions and the regular- 
ity of his conduct, and solemnly engaging to 
snow himself, in future, one of the most zealous 
defenders of the privileges of the Holy See. 
Martin, who knew exactly the value of a priest’s 
promise, replied to him : t: It is by the efficacy 
of your actions, and not by your letters of ex- 
cuse, that you must repair the scandal of your 
conduct. We have learned, that so far from 
repenting of what you have done, you pri- 
vately solicit members of parliament to sup- 

S ort the bill which attaints our privileges, un- 
er pretext that we only demand its revoca- 


tion from avarice, and to despoil the kingdom 
of England. We are too skilful in the arts of 
policy not to have unmasked the motives 
which have actuated you : we order you then 
to proclaim loudly, that we would be guilty 
towards Jesus Christ if we did not claim the 
rights which he gave with his own mouth to 
our see, and which the fathers have recognised 
in all times. Be careful lest we discover new 
perfidy on your part, for our vengeance would 
be terrible.” 

Martin also reproached Wladislaus, king of 
Poland, with having given the bishopric of 
Posnania to the vice chancellor of his kingdom, 
in defiance of his orders. He did more ; he 
declared the protege of the king incapable of 
possessing any ecclesiastical charge or bene- 
fice, and appointed the prevost of Guesna, one 
of his own creatures, in his place. This affair 
might have induced terrible consequences, if 
one of the rivals had not died very apropos ; 
the holy father then consented to give his ap- 
proval to the promotion of the vice chancellor, 
on his paying a considerable sum. 

His holiness was then occupied with the dif- 
ficulties which had broken out between John, 
king of Portugal, and some prelates of his 
kingdom, on the subject of imposts. This 
prince made the singular pretension that the 
state expenses should be equally borne by all 
his subjects, clergy or laity, and that pnests 
no more than other men should be freed from 
respect to the laws of the land. His officers 
therefore taxed the rich domains of the clergy, 
and his judges took cognizance of the crimes 
of peculation, incest, and murder committed 
by priests; finally, he wished to rule alone in 
his kingdom, and had consequently prohibited 
his prelates, under penalty of death, from pub- 
lishing the orders of the court of Rome with- 
out his authority. Martin could not tolerate 
such abuses in a Christian kingdom ; so that 
when he learned that his letters and missives 
produced no effect on John the First, he sent 
embassadors to him, bearing an order for him 
to go to Italy, or to be deposed if he refused 
to abase his forehead before the majesty of 
the tiara. At the same time he instructed the 
archbishop of Braga to convene a provincial 
synod to advise with him on the course to be 
taken to repress the audacity of the prince. 

These measures not having succeeded bet- 
ter than his letters, he cast the interdict on 
Portugal, and called down all the curses of 
God on that kingdom. This done, he turned 
his attention towards a very important plan, 
which he desired to bring to a successful 
issue ; it was to attain the expulsion of the 
anti-pope, Clement the Eighth. His legate, 
Alphonso Borgia, Cardinal do Foix, still main- 
tained himself in Arragon, where he had been 
overwhelmed with outrages; but, in his turn, 
he took his revenge. He sowed gold, was 
prodigal of promises, framed intrigues, and 
excited a large part of the towns against Al- 
phonso of Arragon ; even the bishops and no- 
bles soon separated from the king ; and threa- 
tened to proclaim him a schismatic if he per- 
sisted in his revolt against the Holy bee. 
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Alarmed at the developments of the sacer- 
dotal conspiracy, he invited the cardinal to 
his court, and agreed with him on the articles 
of a secret convention, which provided that 
the king should labour to bring back, within 
the pale of the church, the anti-pope of Penis- 
cola; and that, if Clement persisted in the 
schism, he would deliver him up to the pontiff 
to do with him as he pleased. He still iurther 
engaged, to permit the Roman collectors freely 
to receive the revenues, goods, and rights of 
the Holv See ; he also bound himself to re- 
establish the ecclesiastics of Arragon in their 
former liberty, and to restore prelatures and 
prebends to bishops and priests who had been 
deprived of them ; and finally, he formally 
engaged to put an end to the war which he 
had undertaken against the kingdom of Naples. 

On the other side, it was agreed that the 
pope should give the king the body of St. 
Louis of Gonzaga; that the arrearages due to 
the apostolic chamber should be entirely re- 
mitted, and that the annual tribute should be 
replaced by a cloak of gold, to be sent every 
five years. It was agreed that the grants of 
vacant prelatures, cathedrals, and abbeys 
should belong to the king; that he should 
name the cardinals of his choice, and that 
succours of troops, by land and sea ? should be 
afforded him to defend Sicily against the in- 
fidels; that one hundred and fifty thousand 
florins should be allowed him, as an indemnity 
for the expenses he incurred in putting an end 
to the schism, and that a general absolution 
should be granted him for all that he had 
done against the Holy See during the war. 

Alphonso Borgia went at once to Romo to 
submit these articles to the pope, and to ob- 
tain a ratification of the treaty. He found his 
holiness in the most pacific disposition, as his 
affairs were taking a bad turn in Italy. Car- 
dinal Albergati left the apostolic city to open 
fresh negotiations between the republics and 
Philip Visconti, who, for the second time, had 
been reduced to the greatest distress, having 
lost his best generals, and spent all his money. 
Not only was Martin unable to bend Venice 
or Florence, but his authority was compro- 
mised, even in some cities of his own domains, 
in consequence of the revolutions of which 
they had been the theatre. Therefore, the 
pope’s legate was empowered with full au- 
thority to conclude a solid peace for his own 
territories, which permitted the pontiff to turn 
all his strength against Romagna and the city 
of Bologna, where the people had replaced 
the papal banner by the standard of liberty. 

A treaty of alliance was signed at Ferrara, 
and on the next day Martin lanched anathemas 
against the Bolognese ; still, none of his offi- 
cers dared to carry the bull to the insurgents, 
and he was obliged to have recourse to a poor 
Dominican of weak mind, who was induced 
to undertake this dangerous mission in the 
hopes of achieving martyrdom. The monk, 
in fact, entered the place, attached the bull to 
the end of a pike, and elevated it above his 
head, crying out “ Anathema on Bologna! 
Accursed be its inhabitants.” He had not 


gone ten steps when a crowd fell upon him, 
and tore up the bull of the pope ; the poor 
fanatic himself was only put out of the city 
though he ceased not to cry that he wished to 
undergo the punishment of the Maccabees. 
Martin, unable to conquer the obstinacy of 
the Bolognese, assembled an army, the com- 
mand of which he confided to Antonio Benti- 
voglio, one of his generals: and after several 
months of strife and combats, he retook all 
the places which had joined the rebellious 
city, and Bologna itself. 

All these causes induced the holy father to 
give his approval to the articles proposed by 
Alphonso, and he sent back the cardinal of 
Four to Barcelona, to sign the treaty definitely. 
As soon as the latter had obtained the ratifi- 
cation of the prince, he went beneath the 
walls of Peniscola to inform Clement the 
Eighth that he must abdicate his vain title of 
pope. “ And the good man, Giles Mugnoz,” 
says Maimburg, 11 whom they had travestied 
into a pontiff, showed that he had never been 
attached to that dignity, by the joy with which 
he laid it down.” 

Thus terminated, on the 26th of July, 1429, 
the great western schism, which had com- 
menced on the 21st of September, 1378, and 
had torn to pieces all Christian kingdoms for 
more than fifty years. This period in the 
history of the church is one of those which 
presents the most curious episodes — when we 
are permitted to go behind the scenes of the 
pontifical theatre, and observe the machinery 
which moves the theocratic decorations. All 
the consecrated actors put off their spiritual 
masks, and exhibited themselves in their ter- 
restrial figures as ambitious, avaricious, vindic- 
tive, debauched, and cruel ; solely occupied 
with duping men, and changing the holy water 
into a stream of gold. 

Martin having become, by this withdrawal, 
the tranquil possessor of the chair of St. Peter, 
was occupied in regaining the preponderance 
he had lost, and availed himself of the assem- 
bling of a congress at Luckow in Poland, to 
induce Wladislaus to take a vigorous resolve 
against the Hussites, his most redoubtable ad- 
versaries. He addressed the following letter 
to the prince on this subject : — a The grand 
actions which you have accomplished since 
your baptism, my lord, and the zeal which 
you have 6hown for our holy religion, in im- 
posing your belief on idolatrous nations, give 
us hopes that you will persist in the same 
way, and will bring back to the fold of the 
church the Christians of Bohemia, whom the 
abominable John Huss has drawn into schism. 
Know that the interest of the Holy See, and 
those of your crown, make it a duty to exter- 
minate the Hussites. Remember that these 
impious persons dare proclaim principles of 
equality ; they maintain that all Cnristians are 
brethren, and that God has not given to pri- 
vileged men the right of ruling the nations; 
they hold that Christ came on earth to abolish 
slavery ; they call the people to liberty, that 
is, to the annihilation of kings and priests ! 
Whilst there is still time, then, turn your 
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forced against Bohemia ; burn, massacre, make 
deserts every where, for nothing could be 
more agreeable to God, or more useful to the 
cause of kings, than the extermination of the 
Hussites. 77 

In consequence of the orders of the court 
of Rome, a new crusade was preached against 
the Bohemians, with promises of indulgences 
to those who shojild take up arms ; but this 
expedition, which was the sixth enterprise 
for the extinction of Hussism, was not more 


fortunate than its predecessors ; the Catholic 
army was cut to pieces, and liberty triumphed. 

This bad news reached the holy father 
whilst he was engaged in the nomination of a 
legate, whom he wished to send to Basle to 
preside over a general council, and proceed 
against the heretics; the mortification and 
anger which he experienced were so violent, 
that he was struck with a fit of apoplexy. His 
death took place on the 20th of February, 1431, 
after a reign* of four years. 


EUGENIUS THE FOURTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FOUR- 
TEENTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1431.] 

Election of Eugenius the Fourth — His history before his pontificate — His efforts to re-establish 
his sway in Italy — Rome rises against him — Frightful punishment inflicted by his order on 
the monk Masius — Council of Basle — Policy of the court of Rome — The duke of Milan de- 
clares war on the pope — Eugentus is driven from Rome — He is protected by the queen of Na- 
ples — He wishes to transfer the council of Basle to Ferrara — The assembly is divided , and 
forms two councils , which anathematise reciprocally — Eugeni us is deposed by the council of 
Basle — Amadeus , duke of Savoy, chosen pope by the name of Felix the Fifth. 


Before proceeding to the election of a new 
pontiff, the members of the sacred college, 
having assembled in conclave, took a solemn 
oath, that he among them who should be 
chosen to the papacy, should in future sub- 
scribe the apostolic bulls with this formula, 
“By consent of the cardinals. 77 They also 
agreed that the pope should not give the pur- 
ple to any ecclesiastic without their authority, 
and that he should share with them all the 
revenues of the church. After this the notary 
received their suffrages, and Gabriel Condel- 
mere, cardinal of Saint Clement, was cano- 
nically proclaimed the successor ot the apostle. 

This prelate was a bastard of Pope Gregory 
the Twelfth and a Benedictine nun ; his father 
had elevated him successively to the deacon- 
ate, priesthood, episcopate, and finally, had 
given him the red hat at an age when other 
clergymen were only taking their lowest 
orders. 

As soon as Eugenius the Fourth had been 
consecrated, he assembled the embassadors 
of the principal cities of Upper Italy in a hall 
of the Vatican, and declared to them that he 
was resolved to put an end to the civil wars, 
and to excommunicate the princes who should 
oppose this wish. Philip Visconti, who found 
his ambition checked by this determination, 
alone disapproved of the pacific view s of the 
church. To put himself in a situation to re- 
sist it, he formed a league with the inhabitants 
of Sienna and Lucca, speedily raised free 
companies, and threatened to march on Rome, 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword, if the 
pope dared to furnish aid to the Republics of 
Venice and Florence. 

The war then recommenced with new fury 
on both sides, and complicated the political 


situation; for the Romans, feeling a sort of 
repugnance for Eugenius, because he was not 
I of their city, waited but an opportunity to 
1 give vent to their hatred, and cast on him the 
I cause of their disasters. It was related that 
an eclipse of the sun took place on the day 
of the death of Martin the Fifth ; and that, 
at the first public consistory held by Eugenius, 
the galleries of the church broke down, ana 
crushed, in their fall, a great number of per- 
sons: “An evident sign. 77 they said, “that 
God disapproved of the elevation of a bastard 
to the chair of the apostle. 77 They became 
still more embittered m consequence of visits 
which the holy father caused to be made to 
the palaces or Antonio, prince of Salernum, 
Edward, count of Calâni, and Cardinal Pros- 
péra, all three of the family of the Colonna, 
and relatives of Martin the Fifth. These mea- 
sures were counselled by the Ursini, their 
enemies, who accused them of having stolen 
a large part of the treasures of the deceased 
pope. 

The Colonna, furious at finding themselves 
the objects of odious and unjust suspicions, 
organised a conspiracy against Eugenius, ana 
resolved to seize the castle of San Angelo. 
They had brought into their plot the monk 
Masius, who was to surrender to them the 
keys of one of the gates of which he had the 
custody, when, unfortunately, on the eve of 
the execution, the pope, informed of what was 
going on against him, caused the conspirators 
to be invested in their fortresses. The Co- 
lonna, taken by surprise, had scarcely time to 
escape from Rome; their magnificent palaces 
! were pillaged, and razed to the ground ; their 
property was all confiscated, and themselves 
condemned to the loss of their honours and 
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dignities. The holy father then proceeded to 
the punishment of the monk Masius, and ex- 
hausted on this unfortunate man all kinds of 
cruelties. 

This punishment produced a very different 
effect from that which his holiness expected. 
He hoped that sight of the sufferings of his 
victim would fill all minds with dread, and 
prevent a new effort at rebellion ; but it so 
happened, that indignation exceeded fear. The 
people followed Eugenius to his palace, over- 
whelming him with hisses and curses; his 
guards even offered terrible threats to him, 
and that evening one of his domestics put 
poison in his food. Remedies were, however, 
applied in time, and the holy father escaped 
from this attempt at assassination. 

Although they had failed once, his enemies 
did not abandon their project of taking re- 
venge upon him, and a revolution was on the 
very point of breaking out, when the emperor 
Sigismund came to the holy city, to receive 
the imperial crown from the hands of Euge- 
nius. His presence appeased the troubles 
foi the moment, and the holy father was ena- 
bled to employ himself in strengthening his 
authority over Italy. After the ceremony of 
the consecration, the pontiff appointed the 
cardinal Juliano Cesarini as his legate to Basle, 
to assist at the opening of the council, which 
was fixed for the 23d of July, 1431. 

From the very opening, the fathers who 
composed the assembly, discussed a proposi- 
tion, tending to establish the superiority of 
councils over popes, and consequently to take 
from the successors of the apostle, their pri- 
vilege of infallibility. Eugenius, alarmed at 
this disposition, immediately sent orders t<j 
his legate to dissolve the synod, and transfer 
it to Bologna, that he might preside over it in 
person, and at the same time wrote to the em- 
peror to notify him of this translation. But 
rhe cardinal Juliano Cesarini refused to obey 
the decrees of the pontiff, and told him that 
he would renounce his legation, rather than 
render himself an accomplice in arbitrary 
measures towards the prelates at Basle ; he 
was strengthened in this resistance by Sigis- 
raund, who declared that the fathers should 
continue to hold their assembly. 

Eugenius lancheda preventive bull against 
the council, and declared all the decrees, pro- 
cedures, or citations, framed in his absence, 
null. As he, however, feared to push mat- 
ters to extremities, he sent two carainals, who 
were devoted to him, to regulate the delibera- 
tions at Basle. This step did not succeed: 
the fathers, exasperated at the pope, refusea 
to receive them, and published a protest, in 
which Eugenius was accused of prevaricating 
towards the councils, who alone possessed the 
legislative power of the church ; they even 
threatened the legates to use their rights to 
the full extent, and depose the pontiff, if the 
decretals and bulls of tne court of Rome were 
not revoked within sixty days. 

Thus the holy father found himself at once 
exposed to the hatred of the Roman people, 
the anger of all the prelates of Europe, &n<i 


that of Philip Visconti. Too weak to resist 
so many enemies, he determined to temporize, 
and made concessions to the council. He de- 
clared in a bull, that at the request of the em- 
peror, and by the advice of his cardinals, he 
consented to approve of the decisions of the 
fathers, in order that they might labour with- 
out trouble in extirpating heresies and reform- 
ing the morals of the ecclesiastics. 

Reassured on this 6ide, Eugenins wished to 
take energetic measures to resist the duke of 
Milan, who had assembled numerous troops 
under the orders of his son-in-law, Francis 
Sforza, and an adventurer called Nicholas 
Strongarm. and who was marching on Rome, 
ravaging tne domains of the church, pillaging 
the castles, burning the farms, and massacre- 
ing the cultivators. This time the Roman 
people remained deaf to his exhortations, and 
refused to take up arms to repulse the enemy. 
In his fury, the holy father lanched a bull of 
excommunication against the city, ordered the 
churches to be closed, and the priests every 
where to cease to perform divine service. 
This violent remedy, instead of appeasing the 
troubles, augmented the confusion; the citi- 
zens rose, rushed to the Vatican, beseiged and 
stormed it, after having murdered all the sol- 
diers. Eugenius had scarcely time to fly to 
the Tiber and save himself in a boat with a 
monk : he then went to Florence and installed 
himself in the patriarchal palace. 

From that city the holy father wrote to the 
fathers of the council of Basle and the empe- 
peror Sigismund, to claim their interference 
in his ouarrel with the duke of Milan, and to 
bcseecn them to constrain Visconti to restore 
peace to the Holy See, and the Romans to re- 
ceive him in the apostolic city. The prelates, 
who supposed that the sentiments of Eugenius 
were in conformity with the one he had ex- 
pressed in the last bull, interceded themselves 
in his favour with Sigismund and the other 
rinces of Europe. Philip Visconti, menaced 
y all the powers, was obliged to reconcile 
himself with the pope and recall his troops to 
his dutchy. Thanks still to the solicitations 
of the fathers of the council, Eugenius ob- 
tained from the queen of Naples, Joanna the 
Second, succours in men and money, which 
aided his party to triumph in Rome. 

It appeared as if God wished to punish this 
queen for having restored the dominion of the 
pope over the people, for on the very day on 
which Eugenius took possession of the palace 
of the Lateran. she lost her adopted son, Louis 
of Anjou, and ier favourite, Carracciolo ; she 
herself died shortly after, leaving her kingdom, 
to René duke of Anjou. 

As soon as the news of Joanna’s death 
reached Rome, Eugenius sent word to the 
lords of the kingdom, that they must abstain 
from proceeding provisionally to the election 
of a sovereign, and almost immediately des- 
patched John Viteleschi, bishop of Recanati 
and patriarch of Alexandria, who was regarded 
as a man of sense and courage, to take pos- 
session of Naples in his name. But the in- 
habitants, who dreaded the government of the 
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pope more than any thing else in the world, 
refused to receive his legate, and determined 
to send a deputation to René of Anjou, to offer , 
him the crown, beseeching him to come to , 
Naples, to take possession of the throne. The 
prince listened joyfully to the embassadors, 
and as he could not leave his dutchy, being a 
prisoner on parole to Charles the Rash, duke 
of Burgundy, he gave them his two children 
and Isabella his wife, to govern the kingdom 
in his absence. 

As soon as Isabella arrived in Naples, she 
took the reins of government into her own 
hands, and endeavoured to repress the fac- 
tious, who excited disorders in the capital, 
and sought to induce the people to revolt. 
Among the fanners of the sedition, the agents 
of the king of Arragon, who were the most 
ardent and the most redoubtable, were ena- 
bled even to seize the city of Capua. This 
success destroyed them, for in the intoxica- 
tion of their triumph, they sent to inform Al- 
phonso, who kept the sea close to the shores 
of Sicily, that he could disembark in entire 
safety, and that the population would rise in 
mass on his approach to proclaim him king of 
Naples. On tne receipt of this news, the 
prince advanced with his fleet to make a de- 
scent on the land of Labour, in sight of the 
port of Gaëta; unfortunately for him his agents 
nad taken their measures badly ; he met on 
his way the vessels of the Genoese, the allies 
of the duke of Milan, who also laid claims to 
the sovereignty of Naples ; a terrible contest 
took place between the two fleets; almost all 
the vessels of Alphonso were sunk, that in 
which he was with his family, and which had 
cowardly kept out of the fight, was taken and 
conducted in triumph to Genoa, and Alphonso, 
with the king of Navarre and the infants of 
Arragon was surrendered to the duke of Milan. 
This reverse became in the end the cause of 
the fortune of the duke of Arragon ; he knew 
so well how to captivate his conqueror, that 
Philip Visconti consented to set hitn at liberty 
and cede to him his claim on the kingdom of 
Naples, on the payment of a ransom and a 
tribute ; he even engaged to aid him with his 
armies against the duke of Anjou and the 
pope, if this last persisted in his ridiculous 
pretensions over Lower Italy. 

Eugeni us no longer thought of disputing 
possession of the kingdom of Naples for his 
see ; he had already ranged himself entirely 
in the party of René of Anjou, in order to pro- 
cure from that prince authority to levy tithes 
on the faithful of his provinces, and also, which 
he did not yet avow, to create a protector, who 
might aid him in annulling the decrees of the 
council of Basle. 

This assembly had become in fact a sub- 
ject of serious alarm to the holy father. The 
prelates who composed it had declared them- 
selves in permanent session, and continued to 
frame decrees for the reform of the church, in 
its supreme chief and its ministers Among 
other decisions they had framed this against 
the abuses of simony : — “The general council, 
lawfully assembled and representing the uni- 


versal church, orders, in the name of the Holy 
Spirit, in regard to that in the Roman court 
which concerns elections, admissions, presen- 
tations, grants, collations, gifts, postulations, 
institutions, installations, investitures, digni- 
ties, benefices, ecclesiastical offices, sacred or- 
ders, blessings, and grants of the pallium, that 
in future no recompense shall be demanded 
for the seal of the bulls, for annates, small 
services of first fruits, or under any other title 
or pretext whatsoever. If any one infringes 
this canon by exacting, giving, or promising 
any present or salary, he snail incur the penalty 
inflicted on simoniacs. be he the pope himself ! 57 

The fathers then declared the constitution 
of Gregory the Tenth, in regard to pontifical 
elections, to be obligatory : they were also 
engaged with the Greek question, and re- 
ceived embassadors from John Paleologus the 
Sixth, who came to offer, in his name, to re- 
unite with the Latin church, if the king of 
the West would consent to furnish him with 
troops to drive back the Musselmen to the 
deserts of Arabia. The council decreed in- 
dulgences to all Christians who should labour 
for the reunion of the two churches, and or- 
dered that they should proceed immediately 
to equip an armament to succour Constanti- 
nople. John Paleologus, on his side, hastened 
to name plenipotentiaries, to send to the coun- 
cil, to abjure the schism. 

Eugenius, informed of the turn negotiations 
were taking, wished to oppose their proceed- 
ing with the armaments destined for the 
Greeks; he maintained that the executive 
power belonged to him alone ; that the coun- 
cil of Basle was trespassing on his attributes, 
and that not content with taking the initia- 
tive in the regulation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; it was even arrogating to itself the right 
of absolute jurisdiction over the faithful, a 
right which had alw*ays belonged to the popes. 
He dared not, however, order the fathers to 
break off the conferences, and contented him- 
self with thwarting them in the matter of the 
reunion with the Greeks. At his instigation. 
John Paleologus demanded that the council 
which, with his envoys, was to arrange the 
clauses of the reunion, should meet at a place 
nearer Rome than Basle, in order that the 
pontiff might assist at the deliberations. 

In order to satisfy the desires of the prince, 
the bishops sent two embassadors to his holi- 
ness, beseeching him to come in person to 
the assembly, or to transfer it to Avignon or a 
city of Savoy. Eugenius rejected this propo- 
sal. and instructed the legates to inform the 
fatners that he exacted that their decisions, 
made in the last sessions, and which touched 
the privileges of the papacy, should be re- 
voked, or otherwise he would not appear 
among them. The prelates refused unani- 
mously to submit to these disgraceful condi- 
tions, and decreed that the assembly should 
continue its deliberations in the absence of 
the pope, and that they would send an em- 
bassy to inform the Greek emperor, that he 
must accept the city of Basle as the place of 
the conferences, or renounce the succour they 
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had promised him. When the deputies ar- 1 
rived at Constantinople, they found that Eu- ! 
genius had been before hand with them, and 
that his agents so completely swayed the 
mind of Paleologus, that it was impossible to 
induce the weak monarch to choose any other 
city than Ferrara. 

Eugenius availed himself of the foolish 
credulity of the Greek emperor, to order the 
fathers of the council of Basle to go to Fer- 
rara. He hoped it would be easier for him to 
annul the decrees made in contempt of his 
authority, when he himself presided over its 
deliberations, as he was at peace with Philip 
Visconti, the Genoese, Venetians, and Floren- 
tines. Unfortunately, Alphonso of Arragon de- 
ranged all his plans ; this prince, by a succes- 
sion of victories, had re-conquered all the strong 
places of the kingdom of Naples, and even 
driven Queen Isabella and the legates of the 
Holy See from the capital, which permitted 
him, in his turn, to take vengeance on the 
treason of the pope to him. Thus he did not 
hesitate to increase the number of the ene- 
mies of Eugenius. He published a decree, en- 
joining on all the bishops of his kingdoms of 
Naples, Sicily, and Arragon, to go immedi- 
aiely to the council of Basle, to have Gabriel 
Condelmère, the bastard of the anti-pope Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, placed on trial. 

The Spanish prelates had no difficulty in 
inducing the council, which was already badly 
disposed towards the pope, to order him to 
come to Basle, to render an account of his 
conduct, and to answer for the unworthy use 
which he had made of the supreme authority 
with which he had been invested. In the 
letter which was sent to Rome on this occa- 
sion, the council enumerated the struggles 
which they had maintained against the Holy 
See to bring about a reform of the clergy, and 
to put an end to the shameful disorders which 
existed in the church, and which were the 
scandal of Christendom. The fathers cast all 
the evils upon Eugenius ; they accused him 
of having encouraged simony, of having pro- 
tected licentiousness, and of having ëhown 
himself to be the most corrupt of his court, 
instead of setting an example of the Christian 
virtues. They closed by ordering the cardinals 
to come to the city of Basle, to take with the 
council the measures necessary for the good 
of religion. Finally, after having waited the 
period of delay fixed in the citation, they pro- 
nounced a sentence which condemned Euge- 
nius the Fourth as contumacious, and suspen- 
ded him from sacerdotal functions. 

The pontiff, on his side, was not inactive ; 
he convoked a council at Ferrara for the 8th 
of January, 1438 ; on the appointed day, the 
cardinal of Saint Croix, solemnly opened it 
in his name, though the Greek embassadors 
were absent, anjl scarcely twenty prelates 
were assembled. The cardinal emphatically 
declared that all the proceedings of the cabal 
at Basle were tinged with heresy, and erased 
them as destructive of the liberty of the Ro- 
man church ; this decision was notified to all 
the powers of Europe. 


Exasperated at this new insult, the prelates 
assembled at Basle, deposed the pope, and 
lanched the thunders of excommunication 
against the synod of Ferrara. Eugenius, in 
his turn, fulminated anathemas against those 
who had had the audacity to depose him ; he 
declared them to be deprived of their digni- 
ties and their benefices, and excommunicated 
the kings, lords, and people who did not arm 
to exterminate the fathers of the council of 
Basle. 

Such was the situation of affairs when the 
plague interrupted the labours of the assembly 
of Ferrara, and obliged Eugenius to transfer 
the council to Florence. The Greek embas- 
sadors also went to this city ? and all having 
assembled, decreed the following constitution : 

“Eugenius, supreme ruler of the universal 
church, to beaueath to posterity a perpetual 
testimony of the faith of nis dear son in Jesus 
Christ, John Paleologus, the illustrious empe- 
ror of the Greeks, affirms, that by his influence, 
the faithful of the east will, in future, profess 
the dogmas and worship framed in this di- 
ploma. 

“Let the heavens and the earth rejoice, since 
the walls which divided the churches of the 
east and west, have crumbled into the abyss ; 
since concord is rebuilt upon the corner-stone 
of religion ; since all the faithful of the earth 
are reunited in Jesus Christ, after ages of 
darkness and sorrow ! Let the church, that 
divine mother, rejoice at carrying in its bosom 
all its reunited sons, and even those who have 
so long torn her by bloody divisions. Let the 
East and West leap with joy ; let them con- 
found their love iu a spiritual embrace, and 
let their souls unite in infinite pleasures. ,> 

After this strange exordium it thus con- 
tinues : — 

“ In the name of the Holy Trinity, we de- 
fine that the truth of the orthodox faith con- 
sists in recognising the Holy Spirit to be iden- 
tical with the Father and tne Son, and that it 
proceeds eternally from them as from one 
beginning and action. We declare that the 
fathers and doctors who affirm that the Holy 
Spirit does not proceed immediately from the 
father, establish, notwithstanding the apparent 
contradiction of their words, that this proces- 
sion is simultaneous, and recognise the Son to 
be as the Father, the cause and principle of 
the Holy Spirit. We, consequently, decide, 
that the words “Filioque,” have been law- 
fully added to the Nicene Creed, to define that 
article of faith. 

“ We declare that the body of Jesus Christ 
is truly present in the consecrated host, be the 
bread unleavened or leavened. We recognise 
that the souls of true penitents, dead in the 
charity of God, without having confessed their 
faults, are admitted to contemplate the face 
of Christ eternally, but only after having been 
purified in the fiâmes of purgatory. We con- 
fess that the duration of their punishment can 
be abridged by the good works of the living. 
We confess that the souls of the faithful w r ho 
have not sinned since their baptism, or those 
who have been purified in their bodies by the 
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remunerating sacraments, after having laid l 
off their terrestrial prison, come at once to the 
kingdom of Christ, and see the Holy Trinity 
face to face, although in different degrees, ac- 
cording to tneir merits. We confess that those 
who are dead in a state of mortal sin, or with- 
out having been baptized, immediately de- 
scend to hell, to be burned for ever.” 

Such is the famous definition of the faith, 
of which the Greek deputies approved. A 
cotemporary historian, maintains, however, 
that the pontiff bought their consent to the 
admission of purgatory for the sum of five 
thousand ducats ; that he gave ten thousand 
to obtain the procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
that he went as high as twenty thousand to 
have the communion under one kind admitted. 
Both parties signed it, and the embassadors 
returned to Constantinople with the money of 
his holiness. 


Three days after their arrival, the act for 
the reunion of the two churches was annul- 
led by the oriental prelates, and the name of 
the pope was more execrated than ever by 
the Greeks. 

Whilst Eugenius was lulling himself to 
sleep with illusions, the assembly at Basle 
was acting; it first declared the pontiff to be 
simoniacal, perjured, a dissipator of the pro- 
perty of the church, a dangerous admiuistra- 
I tor, and an incorrigible schismatic ; it then 
1 named three members, Thomas, abbot of 
I Donduces, John of Legovia, and Thomas of 
Corcellis, to form a college of twenty-nine 
prelates, and to proceed to the election of a 
pope, in accordance with former customs. — 
The bishops who were designated, entered 
into conclave on the 30th of October, 1439, 
and chose, as soverein pontiff, Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy and abbot of the convent of Ripaille. 


\ 

FELIX THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH 

POPE. 


EUGENIUS, BECOME ANTI-POPE. 

[A. D. 1439.] 

History of Amadeus , duke of Savoy — Difficulties tn the council on the subject of hts promotion 
to the pontificate — Amadeus accepts the tiara — He is excommunicated by Eugenius — Tragical 
death of Vitteleschi — Difficult position of the two popes — The Icing of Arragon declares for 
Felix — Termination of the councils of Basle and Florence — Return of Eugenius to Rome — 
Conduct of the emperor Frederick the Third towards the two popes — Eugenius deposes the 
electors of Cologne — Bull in relation to the diet of Frankford — Death of Eugenius . 


Amadeus, duke of Savoy, had governed his 
dominions with great prudence for forty years, 
when he took the singular fancy of becoming 
a hermit. He abandoned his dutchy to his 
two sons, and retired to the agreeable sojourn 
of Ripaille, on the borders of Lake Geneva, 
with several pages, twenty domestics, ana 
some lords of his court. The new congrega- 
tion embraced the rules of the order of Saint 
Maurice. 

The kind of life which these brothers fol- 
lowed is differently spoken of; some authors 
affirm that the rules were extremely rigid ; 
others establish by authentic documents, that 
these pious anchorites drank exquisite wines 
instead of water, and replaced roots with the 
most delicious dishes ; they even say, that by 
way of mortification, the brothers doubled the 
number of their repasts on fast days, and 
committed fornication or sodomy at the hours 
of prayer, morning, mid-day. and night. — 
Daniel Desmarets assures us, that the hermit- 
age of Ripaille had become a cave of abo- 
minations, the receptacle of every vice ; and 
that it was a thing so well known in his time, 
that 11 to perform Ripaille,” signified joyous 
orgies with good companions and light w omen. 

As soon as ^his election was known, violent 
outcries arose on all sides ; many ecclesiastics 

Vol. n. q 


alleged the disorders of the life of Amadeus 
as a cause for exclusion , others argued from 
his state as a layman and father, as a cause 
of his rejection ; others still protested against 
the nomination, because he was not a doctor 
in theology, and would consequently find him- 
self a stranger to all matters which concerned 
the government of the church. Notwithstand- 
ing this formidable opposition, the electors, 
who made him pope, stood firm and silenced 
all scruples. It your pope is not a doctor, 
they said, you will not deny that he is well 
versed in profane knowledge, which is not 
less necessary for the government of the 
church. He has been married, beyond doubt, 
they added, but the fathers and councils have 
not excluded from the priesthood those who 
have espoused one wife, and his state of lay- 
man will cease as soon as he shall have re- 
ceived sacred orders. As for the disorders 
with which you reproach him, who among 
you can say tnat he is exempt from the same 
sins. • . . 

From that moment all opposition ceased, 
and embassadors were sent to Ripaille, to 
offer the tiara to the duke of Savoy. The 
joyous abbot was at table with his monks, 
when they came to announce to him that he 
had been chosen pope. He at first refused to 
11 
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believe what they said. When by the protes- 
tations of the deputies, he was made to com- 
prehend that his nomination was serious, he 
tell into such a fit of gaiety that it burst out 
into noisy laughter ; his hilarity communicated 
itself to his fellow feasters, reached even the 
grave embassadors, and the refectory soon 
resented one of the drollest scenes that could 
e imagined. 

11 Although he was completely drunk,” says 
the chronicle, “ they clothed him in the pon- 
tifical ornaments ; one of the cardinals blessed 
him, placed the ring of the fisherman on his 
right hand, and two monks sustained his tot- 
tering steps to the church of the monastery, 
where he was submitted to the proof of the 
pierced chair, and enthroned with the usual 
ceremonies, by the name of Felix the Fifth.” 

As soon as Eugenius was informed of the 
election of the duke of Savoy, he fulminated 
the most terrible anathemas against him ; con- 
firmed the preceding excommunications lanch- 
ed against the fathers of the council of Basle, 
cursed individually each of the electors of Felix 
the Fifth, and especially the cardinal of Arles ; 
declared that prelate deprived of all his offi- 
ces, dignities^ and benefices, and named to 
replace him m the archiépiscopal see, Roger, 
bishop of Aix ; in Provence. He then address- 
ed the following circular to all the princes in 
Europe : — t{ The sots, fools, madmen, and bar- 
barians who have assembled riotously in the 
city of Basle, to adore that drunkard, that so- 
domite, that Cerberus, that golden calf, that 
Mahomet, that antichrist, called the duke of 
Savoy, are all anathematised by us ; and we 
command you to exterminate them like wild 
beasts, who in their insatiable fury tear the 
entrails of their mother, and renew the schism 
in the church. Pursue, unceasingly, the in- 
famous debauchee of Ripaille, whonas caused 
himself to be made pope, that he may pursue 
his saturnalia in full security— curses upon the 
monster who has excited the dregs of the 
priests against the lawful chief of the church ! 
— curses on the shameless hog who cherishes 
his priests with gold and silver ! — curses upon 
that 6atan who causes himself to be adored 
in the temple of Christ ! — curses, death, and 
damnation, upon the infamous Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy.” 

The hatred of the pontiff to his successor 
was so violent, that it led him to massacre his 
legate, Vitteleschi, one of the most venerable 
prelates of Italy, because he had been bold 
enough to propose to his holiness to enter into 
an arrangement with Felix the Fifth. This 
venerable prelate, who had rendered him such 
great' services in his legation at Naples, was 
arrested by the guards of the pope, thrown 
into a dungeon, pitilessly tortured and be- 
headed. 

It was not enQUgh for the council of Basle 
to have conferred the dignity on Felix : they 
must give him the means of maintaining his 
dignity ; and as those who dispose of the for- 
tunes of the people usually exnibit great pro- 
digality, if some parcels of it are to return to 
them, the cardinals authorised the new pontiff 


to levy tithes for five years on the revenues 
of land, and ecclesiastical, secular, and regular 
benefices. This decree encountered an active 
opposition in the states of Arragon, Hungary. 
Austria, and Bavaria; in Savoy, in several 
cities of Germany, and in the universities of 
Paris, Vienne, Erlurt, Cologne, and Cracow'; 
it was, however, put in execution, thanks to 
the support of the sovereigns of those coun- 
tries who had recognised Felix as the lawful 
head of the church. 

Eugenius, in imitation of his competitor, did 
not neglect to increase his treasures ; be levied 
contributions on Upper Italy, and the courts 
of France, England, and Spain ; he made pro- 
motions of cardinals, and sold to his creatures, 
the sees of the excommunicated bishops. Thus 
he soon found himself in a condition to strug- 
gle against his adversary, who thought of no- 
thing less than treating with the king of Arra- 
gon and the duke of Milan, to purchase the 
city of Rome, and the other places of the Holy 
See. As soon as he was informed of the pro- 
ceedings of his rival, the Roman pontiff at 
once sought the friendship of those monarchs; 
he sent them rich presents, and even aban- 
doned the party of René of Aniou, to please 
Alphonso of Arragon. He at the same time 
sent embassadors to visit the emperor Frede- 
rick, to divert him from the plan ne had form- 
ed of convening a general council to decide 
the quarrel of the two popes ; Eugenius caused 
captious observations to be presented to him 
on this grave subject, objected to him that this 
measure was inopportune, since he had con- 
vened an oecumenical and apostolical synod at 
Florence, which had made decisions that he 
could not annul, without being guilty of heresy 
and rebellion towards God. All these rea- 
sonings being unable to change the determi- 
nation of the emperor, Eugenius determined 
not to create a new and powerful enemy; 
he pledged himself to convene a general ooun- 
cil m the palace of the Lateran, and to place 
it under the protection of Frederick ; he even 
published a bull on this occasion, which de- 
clared the council of Florence dissolved, and 
transferred it to Rome. On their side, the 
fathers who were sitting at Basle, terminated 
their session, and convened a general meeting 
for the following year in the city of Lyons. 

Such was the conclusion of those two coun- 
cils, which separated from sheer weariness, 
and found means to terminate their debates, 
without making peace or accommodation, ana 
without either of the parties being able to 
flatter itself seriously that it had gained the 
victory. Eugenius desired to return to Rome, 
from which he had been absent for eight 
years; and to cause the people to forget 
the evils he had drawn on the holy city, ne 
abolished the barrier duties, reformed 6ome 
abuses, and disbanded his army. 

Two years passed away in profound peace, 
his holiness having no other care than that of 
regulating the march of religious solemnities, 
or with occupying himself with varying his 
orgies, and of inventing new festivals, in 
which he was marvellously seconded by a 
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Spanish family called Borgia, and of which all 
the members, male and female, made their 
infamy a mark of honour. One of them, 
whom he had made a cardinal, and who after- 
wards became pope, was publicly called his 
minion. 

During this period of peace and tranquil- 
lity, took place a very important act, the 
Sentence of deposition against Theodoric of 
Meurs, and James Sotic, metropolitans of Co- 
logne and Treves, and both electors of the 
empire. This new mark of audacity excited 
the indignation of the other electors, who held 
a diet at Frankford, to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the court of Rome, and decided that 
if Eugenius refused to revoke at once his de- 
crees of deposition, they would abolish the 
taxes under which the German nation was 
ground down, and woüld recognise the supe- 
riority of councils over the Holy See, as the 
council of Constance had declared ; that they 
would withdraw from his obedience, and 
ran^ themselves in the party of Felix the 

This decree was announced to the pope by 
Æneas Sylvius, the secretary of the assembly, 
in person. The pope submitted to the injunc- 
tions of the diet, and revoked the sentences 
of deposition ; but in regard to the other pro- 
positions of the electors, he asked permission 
to submit them to the oecumenical council, 
before making a definite conclusion. As the 
archbishops of Cologne and Treves were re- 
installed in their sees, the Germans were con- 
tent with his promises on the subjects in liti- 
gation, and recognised him provisionally as 
tne sole legitimate pontiff. 


En genius had not the satisfaction of long 
enjoying his triumph ; a few days afterwards 
he fell very sick and took to his bed ; not to 
rise again. His malady increased daily, and 
the aid of art having been decided to be use- 
less, his chamberlains wished to administer 
the last sacraments to him. 

I When the metropolitan of Florence pre- 
j sented himself with the holy oil to give him 
extreme unction, the dying man, who en- 
deavoured to deceive himself with regard to 
his state, and to re-attach himself to lite, rose 
on his couch, upset the chalice, and uttered 
horrible blasphemies, ordering them to drive 
the archbishop from nis presence. 

This burst of passion aided to weaken his 
strength, and on the next day he perceived 
the fatal term approaching; he then called 
his cardinals around him and made this sin- 
gular address to them : — “ May God pardon 
the faults which I have committed upon the 
apostolic throne, in what I have done in yield- 
ing to the guilty sentiments of pride and ava- 
rice. I admit that I have committed great 
crimes during my pontificate, and at this last 
hour they appear to me like the sombre lights 
which announce the abysses of hell. Let this 
example instruct you, and, after me, elevate 
to the seat of the apostle a holy priest who 
possesses charity and humility, who will cause 
probity to reign instead of robbery and mur- 
der ? which for so many years have established 
their court in the Vatican.” He could say 
no more ; strength failed him, and he yielded 
up his last breath. His deatn took place on 
the 23d of February, 1447. 


NICHOLAS THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1447.] 
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During the eight days which were con- 1 
sumed in the funeral solemnities of Eugenius, 
the eighteen cardinals who were at Rome as- j 
sisted regularly at the religious ceremonies; 
after the inhumation, the three chiefs of the 
order of the sacred college posted guards at 
the avenues leading to the castle of San An- 
gelo, and invited their colleagues to assemble 
in the saloon in which its sittings were usually 
held: but the governor of Rome having re- 
fuse*! to wall up the gate, the cardinals deter- 
mined to form the conclave in the dormitory 


of the chapter of Minerva ; the keys of the 
door were confided to the metropolitans of 
Ravenna, Aquileia, Sermonetta. ana the bishop 
of Ancona. These first arrangements made, 
they swore in the officers of the Holy See, and 
the members of the sacred college took pos- 
session of the cells which were destined for 
them; some were hung with green serge, 
others with violet, and only one with white, 
that of the cardinal of Bologna, w ho wished 
to indicate thereby how pure his conscience 
was. 
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Several days passed in intrigues and cabals, 
at length Prosper Colonna having obtained ten 
votes on the eighth sitting, the cardinal Fir- 
mano exclaimed, 11 Why, my brethren, do we 
lose precious time in useless strife 1 Do you 
forget that Rome is divided into two factions; 
that the king of Arragon holds the sea with 
a powerful fleet, and that Pope Felix might 
dissolve our college at any moment ? Let us 
then bring the conclave to a close, and give a 
chief to the church ! The cardinal Prosper 
Colonna has already ten voices; let one of 
you rise, another will soon follow him, and we 
shall soon have a pontiff, whose mildness, 
merit, and firmness, can alone restore peace 
to Italy.” 

Notwithstanding the apostrophe of Firmano, 
the cardinals remained immoveable. Then 
the cardinal of Bologna, impatient at the 
length of their debates, which threatened to 
be interminable, rose to vote, but the cardinal 
of Trent, holding him by his robe, forced him 
down again, observing to him, “ That he ought 
not to choose a pope in a moment of ill 
humour, and that he ought to bring to this 
choice all the prudence of his mind, since he 
was about to confer on a man the highest dig- 
nity in the universe, that of the vicar of Christ 
on earth.” IC All tnat you do and say,” re- 
plied the cardinal of Bologna, 11 is but to pre- 
vent the election of Prosper ; give your voice 
to whom you will, and let me vote for Colon- 
na.” “ YVell,” exclaimed the cardinal of St. 
Sixtus, u I swear he shall not be pope, I vote 
for Thomas of Sarzanus.” 

This sudden exclamation turned the chances; 
the majority gave their voices for Thomas, 
who was enthroned by the name of Nicholas 
the Fifth. Prosper Colonna, who was the first 
deacon, immediately opened the window of 
the hall of conference to announce to the peo- 
ple the election which had been made ; but 
as the window was very high, the crowd did 
not hear exactly the name of the new pontiff, 
and several persons having recognised Pros- 
per Colonna, cried out that he was pope. This 
error caused the people to pillage his palace, 
which did not save that of Thomas Sarzanus 
# when the truth was known. 

Platinus affirms, that the merit of the new 
pontiff was very moderate, and that he owed 
his elevation to the cardinalship to favour, 
rather than real services rendered the church. 
The commencement of his pontificate was 
signalised by an happy event for Italy, the 
death of the most ambitious and treacherous 
of the princes of that period, Philip Maria 
Visconti, duke of Milan, who had endeavoured, 
for thirty-five years, to subjugate the republics 
of Florence and Venice. 

Profiting by this circumstance, which de- 
prived the king of Arragon of his most power- 
ful ally, the holy father concluded a treaty of 
peace with Alphonso, and obtained from him 
a recognition of himself as the lawful chief of 
the church in all his dominions. Nicholas also 
caused Frederick the Third to be notified of 
his election, by his legate the cardinal Car- 
rafal, who conducted this negotiation so well, 


that he induced the emperor to confirm the 
nomination of the holy fatner, without obliging 
him beforehand to give his approval to the 
proceedings of the council of Basle. 

Frederick surpassed even the hopes of the 
legate, for he made a decree, ordering ail the 
subjects of the empire to be obedient to Ni- 
cholas, without any restriction, formally con- 
demning the decisions of the council of Basle.* 
and rejecting Pope Felix as an intruder and 
schismatic. This compliance of the sovereign 
was in truth, but the result of concessions 
made by the Holy See ? which had relieved 
Germany from the subjection of the investi- 
tures. The example, however, of the prince, 
influenced other monarchs, and drew into the 
party of Nicholas almost all the Christian 
Kingdoms, always excepting Switzerland and 
Savoy ; these two states continued to recog- 
nise Felix, who still dwelt in the city of Lau- 
sanne, where he followed his trade like a thief, 
according to the expression of Pogge, the 
secretary of Nicholas, who wrote thus in the 
name ol his master : 

u You give red hats to your creatures, and 
you travestie them in ridiculous masks , you 
send embassadors to the princes of Europe, to 
cause them to adore your statue and bum 
incense to Moloch, by proposing to them to 
follow your infected heresy. Happily, your 
delegates have been hissed, rejected from all 
courts with horror, and the evil has not been 
accomplished.” This missive terminated with 
furious menaces against Amadeus, if he con- 
tinued the strife with Nicholas, ana with mag- 
nificent promises if he consented to submit. 

Felix, tired of this agitating life, determined 
to abdicate, as a bull, dated at Rome on the 18lh 
of January, 1448, attests, decreeing a general 
amnesty and an entire abolition of all cen- 
sures, excommunications, penalties, privations, 
damages, or anathemas, pronounced against 
Felix the Fifth, the council of Basle, or their 
adherents. 

As soon as they had cognizance of this bull 
at the court of France, the king, Charles the 
Seventh, held a general assembly of his pre- 
lates in the city of Lyons, at which it was 
determined to send deputies to Duke Ama- 
deus, who was still at Geneva, to treat de- 
finitely concerning his withdrawal. The holy 
father was very docile, and stipulated no other 
condition for nimself, than tnat of being re- 
placed in possession of his convent of Ripaille, 
and of being enabled to resume his usual 
course of life. It was not so, however, with 
his cardinals and the officers of his court; 
they exacted that their honours, dignities, and 
emoluments should be retained for them; 
that the grants made by Felix and the general 
council of Basle, should be approved by Ni- 
cholas, and that the latter should also engage 
to provide for his comj>etitor in an honour- 
able manner. 

Such was the Roman pontiff’s desire to 
possess the sole exercise of sovereign power, 
that he agreed to all that was required. He 
assigned a considerable pension on the re- 
venues of the apostolic chamber to his com- 
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petitor ; he conferred on him the titles of auspices, terminated very sadly. One night 
cardinal, bishop, perpetual legate, and vicar when the faithful, who had been present to 
of the Holy See, in all the territories of the receive the blessing of the pope in the church 
dutchy of Savoy, and assigned to him the of St. Peter, were leaving it, several arches 
first rank in the church after that of the of the bridge San Angelo suddenly broke, and 
sovereign pontiff ; he specified even, that a large number of victims w r ere swallowed up 
should it please Felix to visit the court of or crushed. 

Rome, he would rise from his seat to receive In the beginning of the following year, 
him, and would give him the kiss of peace Constantine Paleologus sent embassadors to 
upon the mouth, without exacting from him Rome, to renew the proposition which the 
any particular mark of submission or respect ; Greeks had so often made, to reunite with the 
he also consented to permit him to wear the Latin church, provided his holiness would 
pontifical ornaments, except the ring of the arm against tne Turks, and \rould raise the 
fisherman and the cross on his hose ; finally, siege of Constantinople, which was blockaded 
he declared by a brief, that Felix should pre- by the infidel. 

serve the title and rignts of a legale, even if Nicholas, according to Father Maimburg, 
he quitted the dominions of Savoy, and in no received the envoys of the emperor with great 
case should be responsible to the court of haughtiness, and made this reply to them : — 
Rome nor councils. “Go tell your prince, that the Greeks have 

Felix, on his side, went to work, to fulfil sported long enough with the patience of God 
the obligations of the treaty, and convened and men, m seeking by false promises to 
the bishops of his party at Lausanne, to lay abuse the equity of the pontiff: We know 

down his functions ; before, however, pro- full well you would deceive us now’, still we 
nouncing the formula of his abdication, he will not be more severe than Christ, and ac- 
performed a last act of authority, and publish- cording to the language of the gospel, we 
ed three bulls, which annulled the decree made will wait three years to see if the tig tree 
by Eugeni us the Fourth and Nicholas, against which the popes have cultivated, will at lest 
the council of Basle. produce any fruit; after this delay the tree 

The schism was terminated by the with- shall be cut up from the roots, or rather the 
drawal of Felix, and Nicholas the Fifth was Greek nation shall be entirely dispersed bv 
recognised as sole chief of the church. But the executors of the decree of divine justice.” 
Amadeus of Savoy did not long enjoy his The Greeks protested theii good intentions, 
delightful retreat of Ripaille ; he died from but uselessly, and they were obliged to re- 
indigestion, on the 28th of February, 1452, less turn to their country without other aid than 
than a year after these events. sterile vows. 

This was the same year which the consti- His holiness evinced the best dispositions 
tution of Clement the Sixth indicated for the towards the young duke of Savoy, the son 
celebration of the jubilee, the handsomest Amadeus, and from gratitude that the father 
financeering operation that the popes had in- had yielded to him the tiara, he published 
vented. His holiness had neglected nothing the following bull: “We grant to the duke 
calculated to increase the solemnity of the of Savoy, as long as his dominions shall per- 
festival, and attract the faithful to Rome ; and severe in their obedience to the Holy See, 
for this purpose, he had sent circulars into all the right of designating the subjects whom 
Christian kingdoms, promising indulgences to he would elevate to the function of abbot, 
pilgrims who should come to offer presents to metropolitan, or bishop, or even the inferior 
St. Peter, and to recite prayers in the three dignities, so that no promotion made in the 
principal churches of the apostolic city. government of the church, or of monasteries, 

Among the lords w r hom the superstition of may trouble the peace of his kingdom.” This 
the times attracted to Rome, was remarked an bull has been ever since a subject of con- 
oid man of eighty years, named the count of tinual discord between Savoy and the Ro- 
Cilley. “ He had great need of indulgences,” man church. 

says Æneas Sylvius, “ for his long career was Towards the close of the year 1451, Frede- 
filled with crimes and infamies: he had stran- rick informed the holy father, that in accord- 
gled his wife with his own hands, because she ance with their secret arrangements, he was 
had refused to abandon herself to horrible preparing to come into Italy to receive the 
plays with one of his mistresses; he had crown in the church of the apostle. He, in 
carried off a prodigious number of women, fact, caused Albert, duke of Austria, to pre- 
young girls, and boys, whom he kept confined cede him immediately with a considerable 
in his seraglio; and he was, besides, the leader body of cavalry, and he himself crossed the 
of a band of robbers and forgers. Although mountains with all his nobility of Germany 
it appears that he made this journey to be and Bohemia. His train w T as so numerous 
converted,” says the historian, “he returned no that the Italians said loudly, that the emperor 
better, and one day, when his bishop asked was advancing into their provinces rather as 
him, what motive he had in undertaking a an enemy who came to subdue them, than as 
pilgrimage, since he had no intention of a prince who came humbly to seek a crown, 
changing his conduct, he replied to him, 1 1 do Nicholas foresaw that he must dread the con- 
like my shoemaker, he went to Rome, and on sequences of an entrance into Italy of a power- 
his return commenced making boots again.* ” ful, bold, and ambitious sovereign ; they even 
This jubilee, commenced under prosperous read in full consistory the prophecies whicn 

11 * 
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annonrced, that in the year 1452 a tyrant of 
the German race would seize on Rome, and 
behead the pontiff on the porch of St. Peter, 
which so alarmed him that he sent orders to 
his legates in Germany, to prevent the jour- 
ney of the emperor by every possible means; 
he wrote with his own hand to the emperor, 
to induce him to put off the journey until the 
winter was over, on account, as he said ? of 
the bad state of the roads, and that he might 
have time to collect provisions for his escort, 
and to prepare the festivals at his coronation. 
The pope, at the same time, commanded 
Æneas Sylvius, who was then at Sienna, to 
come immediately to Rome to confer with 
him about the coronation of the emperor; but 
the latter, who had always shown Hostility to 
the Roman See, refused to obey him: he re- 
plied to Nicholas, that he had received orders 
to wait for the empress at the port of Talamo- 
na, in Tuscany, to accompany her to Rome, 
and that he had better not retard the corona- 
tion of Frederick, if he did not wish to expose 
himself to the danger of losing his tiara. 

Frederick, without paying any regard to 
the letters of the holy father, continued his 
march, and went towards Florence; five 
bishops and two archbishops came to receive 
him at the gates of the city, and accompanied 
him as far as Sienna, where he found tne em- 
press Eleonora with her court. Twelve cardi- 
nals awaited him in this last city, to receive his 
oath that he would undertake nothing hostile 
to the Holy See, and to conduct him to Rome. 

Nicholas received the emperor with the 
ceremonial usual on these occasions; he him- 
self installed him in a magnificent palace, 
and, to do him more honour, put off his coro- 
nation until the anniversary of his exaltation, 
that he might make of their two consecra- 
tions a solemn festival. Frederick, in the 
interim, solicited a bull of anathema against 
the Austrians. Æneas Sylvius relates at length, 
the reasons which prevailed on his holiness to 
issue a sentence of excommunication against 
his enemies. “It was,” says the historian, 
“an ancient custom of the house of Austria, 
from which Frederick and Prince Ladislaus 
were sprung, on the death of an emperor to 
confide the guardianship of his children to 
the seniors of the family until their majority. 
In accordance with this usage Frederick had 
taken the reins of government, on the death 
of his uncle Albert, who left his wife enciente. 

“ In every way the prince hoped he would 
not bo compelled to lay down again the sove- 
reign power; if the empress was delivered of 
a girl, the sceptre passed into his hands; if 
she brought a male child into the world, he 
was of right his guardian ; and it was well 
known how little it costs a regent to put out 
of the way a pupil, who is an obstacle to his 
ambition. The princess at last gave birth 
to a son, named* Ladislaus, whom she was 
obliged to confide to Frederick, surrendering 
to him the government of Austria. 

“Frederick at once pretended to have a 
fatherly care for his pupil ; he affirmed that 
he had given fiefs to the nobles, not to attach 


them to his cause, but because they had de* 
served well of tneir country'; that he had 
placed honest and vigilant magistrates in the 
cities; that he had built impregnable forts on 
the frontiers; that he had ciriven off the ene- 
mies who were ravaging the dominions of the 
young Ladislaus, and had even paid out of 
his own treasures seventy thousand crowns 
of gold, which were due to the soldiers. 

“ £ Now,’ added the emperor, 1 the ungrate- 
ful people revolt against my authority, under 
pretext that they no longer owe me obedience, 
since my pupil has attained his majority; 
they accuse me of having brought Ladislaus 
into Italy to put him to death the more surely ; 
and it is those very Hungarians w ho are ac- 
customed to kill their kings; men and child- 
ren; who judge of my sentiments, by their 
own. During the twelve whole years that 
Ladislaus has been under my guardianship, 
could I not have found a favourable occasion 
to rid myself of him, if his death were neces- 
sary to my ambitious views ? On the contrary. 
I have always desired a long life for him, ana 
never have dreamed of ravishing his inherit- 
ance from him. 

“ ‘ If I have brought my pupil into Italy, k 
is to show him Rome ? and to instruct him in 
the manners of a foreign people ; it is that he 
may become informed by listening to your 
holiness, and the wise men of your sacred 
senate ; I wish him to learn from you how to 
govern his people, and to receive your bless- 
ing. You see, holy father, that my venera- 
tion for your person is the principal cause of 
the revolt of the Austrians ; let us then unite 
our arms against the rebels, and strike at once 
with the spiritual and temporal sword.’ ” 

Nicholas, flattered that so great a prince 
professed so much respect for the Holy See, 
promised him to send legates at once into 
Austria, to threaten the people with the most 
terrible anathemas, and to place the pro- 
vinces under interdict, if the people and lords 
did not within forty days return under the 
rule of Frederick. This step did not, how- 
ever, fulfil the wishes of the tyrant, for he 
added: “Do you think, holy father, that 
these people, who do not believe in God, will 
dread your censures ? The Austrians are bap- 
tized when young, and as soon as they be- 
come men they make a mock of baptism. 
Besides, it is useless to dissimulate longer; I 
ask from you a bull of excommunication, to 
hâve a pretext for exterminating them, and I 

ledge myself to divide the spoils of these 

eretics with you.” 

His holiness had no more objections to make, 
and hastened to fulminate a bull of anathema 
against the Austrians, Moravians, and Hunga- 
rians. They did not remain inactive, but 
formed a powerful league against the empe- 
ror, and prepared for war. The decrees of 
the court of Rome were publicly burned in 
the cities of Saltzburg, Vienna, Passaw, and 
Olmutz ; the priests even preached a crusade 
against the pope and the emperor, and pointed 
them out to the vengeance of the people. 

Things were in this state when an event 
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took place which, from its importance, arrest- 
ed all minds, and stopped, in a moment, the 
embittered strife of the different parties : the 
bulwark of Christendom, the rival of Rome, 
Constantinople, fell into the power of the 
Musselmen, and Mohammed the Second put 
an end to the great empire. » 

This caliph was the son of Amurath the 
Second, whom the Musselmen count as the 
eighth from the prophet, and governed the 
powerful empire of the Ottoman since the year 
1451. On the death of his father, Moham- 
med the Second lived on the best understand- 
ing with the Greek emperor Constantine Pa- 
leologus; he had even confided the custody 
of his uncle Orcan to him, but his want of 
promptness in paying the pension which he 
had promised lor the support of his uncle, 
excited demands too animated from Paleolo- 
gus, who had the impudence to threaten the 
young sultan to send him back his prisoner. 

Mohammed the Second, instead of giving 
satisfaction to the emperor, declared himself 
grievously offended at his proceedings. He 
marched on Constantinople with a numerous 
army, which he installed in a small borough, 
two leagues from the city ; his camp extender! 
along the whole northern shore of the Bos- 
phorus, and was, besides, defended by a pow- 
erful artillery, among which was the famous 
piece which threw bullets of six hundred 
pounds weight, more than two thousand 
yards. In this way the entrance to the 
Black sea was entirely closed, and all in- 
tercourse with Constantinople, from without, 
intercepted. To take away from the Greeks 
their last resource, the sultan invested the 
places they possessed on the borders of the 
Black sea, on the banks of the Propontus, or 
in Thrace. He. at the same time, attacked 
the cities which remained to them in the 
Peloponnesus, and carried them without strik- 
ing a blow ; Sparta alone, which was defended 
by good walls, resisted the Turks, and only 
surrendered after a siege of ten months. At 
length, in the third year of the reign of Mo- 
hammed the Second, Constantinople, besieged 
by a land force of three hundred thousand 
men, composed of Turks, Germans. Greeks, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Latins, and blockaded, 
by sea, by a fleet of an hundred and twenty 
sail, was carried by storm { after a bombard- 
ment of fifty-five days. This event took place 
on the 29th of May, 1453. 

Thus terminated the empire founded by 
Constantine, after an existence of eleven cen- 
times and a half. The implacable policy of 
the popes triumphed ; the rival of Rome ex- 
isted no longer ; what mattered it to Nicholas 
to have sacrificed to the interests of his see, 
even the blood of Christ ! 

Still, the Greek religion was not annihilated. 
Mohammed permitted the free exercise of 
their religion to the conquered ; he gave them 
one half of the churches, and a solemn inves- 
titure to the patriarch Germadus, according 


to the custom of the Greek emperors, which 
consisted in presenting to the titular a cap 
with a veil, a cloak with bands, a magnificent 
Arab courser, and a pastoral baton. The ca- 
liph gave up to him the church of the apos- 
tles as a cathedral, and permitted him to 
transform the rich monastery of the Virgin of 
Summacrista into a patriarchal palace. 

The capture of Constantinople was a still 
more terrible blow to Frederick, as it gave 
him the redoubtable Mohammed the Second 
for a neighbour ; he therefore hastened to sus- 
pend his war against the Hungarians, and to 
bring about negotiations with the court of 
Rome, to induce the pope and sacred college 
to preach a crusade against the Turks. 

But his holiness was too much occupied in 
his own states, to think of succouring his al- 
lies effectively. A Roman knight, named 
Stephen Porcario, was traversing the princi- 
pal cities of the patrimony of St. Peter, call- 
ing the people to arms, aud exciting them to 
break the yoke of the pope. At the instiga- 
tion of this courageous tribune, a vast conspi- 
racy was organised, the day was fixed, the 
party distributed, and the conspirators were 
to seize the persons of the pontiff and the 
cardinals, on the day of the Epiphany, at the 
moment when Nicholas was celebrating di- 
vine service in the church of St. Peter, when, 
unfortunately, on the eve of the execution a 
traitor revealed the plot. Soldiers were sent 
against the conspirators, and invested the 
house in which they were assembled. A 
bloody combat followed. Porcario was ar- 
rested, after having received seven wounds; 
his companions fell into the power of the 
Holy See, and Baptiste Sciécra alone escaped. 
Eleven of the conspirators were decapitated 
in the capitol ; twenty others were hung to 
the gates of the city ; fifteen more were burn- 
ed alive, and Porcario was nailed to a cross 
on the walls of the castle of San Angelo. 

These bloody executions over, tranquillity 
was restored to Rome, and the pope was en- 
abled to employ himself in organizing a gene- 
ral crusade against the Turks. As he thought 
the king of Arragon alone capable of conduct- 
ing this expedition, he sent to him the cardi- 
nal Dominic Capranico, one of the most dis- 
tinguished prelates of the court of Rome, to 
offer him the title of generalissimo of the con- 
federated forces. At the same time he con- 
vened a congress at Frankford, that the north- 
ern princes might arrange the contingency of 
troops which each was to furnish. 

This assembly was actively engaged in 
the preparations for the war against the 
Turks, when Pope Nicholas died suddenly, 
in the night of the 24th of March, 1455, from 
an attack of gout. He was interred in the 
church of St. Peter. 

Some ecclesiastical historians exalt the 
qualities and virtues of Nicholas ; but consci- 
entious historians only say he was one of the 
best of the bad popes. 
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CALIXTUS THE THIRD THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1455 ] 

Election of Alphonso Borgia — He wishes to follow up Nicholas 7 plans of a crusade — Orders 
public prayers against the Turks — Remarkable decree of the parliament of Paris, which re- 
fuses subsidies for this enterprise — Crusade against the Moors of Spain — Dissensions between 
the holy father and the king of Arragon — Calixtus pretends to arm galleys to combat the 
Turks, and levies tithes on all the Christian kingdoms — Opposition of Germany and France 
to this fiscal measure — Abuse of the employment of the tithes — Calixtus wishes to give the 
kingdom of Naples to his nephew , Peter Borgia — Death of the pontiff. 


During the obsequies of Nicholas the Fifth, 
which, according to custom, lasted nine days, 
the old cardinal Alphonso Borgia spread about 
every where a prediction of Saint Vincent Fer- 
rier, which promised him the papacy ; and his 
confidence in this prophecy was so great that 
he had already chosen the name no would 
take after his exaltation, and had contracted 
diocese engagements, among others that of 
persecuting the Turks with spiritual and tem- 
poral arms. 

As this prelate was more than a septuage- 
narian, and the irregularities of his life had al- 
tered his moral faculties, the cardinals thought 
he had relapsed into childhood, and would 
scarcely admit him among them when the 
sacred college assembled. Things, however, 
went so in the conclave, that the election 
which had been thought impossible was re- 
alised. None of the cardinals who were in- 
triguing for the supreme authority, having 
been able to obtain a majority, all gave their 
voices for the old Borgia, whom they thought 
would not cause them to wait long for a new 
conclave. He was enthroned by the name 
of Calixtus the Third, which he had chosen 
in advance, and received the adoration of the 
faithful, after having undergone the proofs of 
the pierced chair. 

Alphonso Borgia was born in Spain, and if 
we are to judge of his family by what Al- 
phonso of Arragon said of it in one of his let- 
ters, we must conclude it to have been one 
of the lowest ; the young Spaniard had been 
created a canon by Benedict the Thirteenth ; 
Martin the Fifth had afterwards given him the 
see of Valencia, and the hat of a cardinal. Be- 
come pope, he followed the path marked out 
by his predecessors, and endeavoured to ex- 
tract the utmost possible from his authority, to 
advance his own ambition and that of his 
family. He at first appointed his two nephews, 
Peter and Roderigo, cardinals, though the one 
. was but twenty-one, and the other twenty-five 
years old j then, as these young men were not 
satisfied with tnat eminent dignity, he gave 
to Peter the post of treasurer, and to Roderigo 
the legation of the March of Ancona, with the 
title of vice-chancellor of the Holy See. 

After having elevated his favourites to the 
highest dignities of the church, it remained to 
provide for their expenses, and as the treasury 
was empty, he thought of filling it, and preach- 


ed a crusade against the Turks. At his com- 
mand legions of monks spread themselves 
through the different kingdoms of Europe, and 
under pretext of seeking for soldiers, they ex- 
plored all the provinces, cities, and boroughs, 
laid the inhabitants under exactions, sold to 
them indulgences and absolutions, and drew 
from them such enormous sums, that the cel- 
| larsof the Vatican were none too large to con- 
tain them. 

| There appeared a comet at this time which 
J alarmed all minds. His holiness took advan- 
tage of the superstitious panic to sell new in- 
I dulgences. Finally, when he thought that the 
mine w r as exhausted, he recalled his monks, 

| and in return for all the gold he had taken - 
from the faithful, he gave them the institution 
I of the Angelus, which consisted in reciting 
the Lord’s prayer and the angelic salutation, 

! morning, midday, and night, when the bells 
; rang. Platinus gravely affirms that the Chris- 
; tians ow ed several victories to the efficacy of 
i these prayers, and among others that which 
the celebrated John Corvin Huniades, Vay- 
vode of Transylvania, gained over the Mus- 
selmen before Belgrade. 

In addition to the voluntary impost of indul- 
, gences, Calixtus still wished to levy a forced 
impost of dimes ;. but his bull encountered 
an active opposition in Germany and France, 
wffiere the parliament of Paris interfered to 
protect the immunities of the kingdom. This 
assembly had already, in a previous matter, 
evinced hostility to the court of Rome, ana 
had seized the property of William of Mala- 
troit, bishop of Nancy, because he had appeal- 
ed to the Holy See from an ordinance of Charles 
the Seventh’s. On this occasion the learned 
chamber had made the following decree : — 
u We declare the prelate guilty of violating 
the fundamental law s of the state, which pro- 
hibit appeals to the court of Rome ; consider- 
ing that the king holds his crown from God 
alone, and that he is not answerable in tem- 
poral matters to any powder on the earth ; 
although the Holy See has the canonical right 
to excommunicate the prince, we declare that 
it has no power to deprive him of his king- 
dom, or to give it to tne first ambitious man 
who would seize it, nor to free his subjects 
from their oath of fidelity ; w e finally decide 
! that the rights of the sovereign can only be 
' pleaded before his own court ; that prelates 
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cannot erase his ordinances through the popes, 
and that they cannot even quit the kingdom 
without his authority .’ 7 

The university also protested with energy 
against the bull of tithes ; and notwithstanding 
the flatteries which the holy father lavished 
on the French for their military courage, it was 
decreed that no lord should arm against the 
Turks until after the revocation of the impost. 

In Germany, the complaints excited by the 
avidity of Calixtus, were still more lively. All 
the electors of the empire went in a body to 
Frederick, to cause him to execute in all its 
force, the concordat, which protected the na- 
tion against the violence of the officers of the 
apostolic treasury. 

In Spain even his exactions also irritated 
Alphonso of Arragon. and as his sway was 
strengthened in Ital^by the double marriage 
of his grandchildren, the prince of Capua and 
the princess Eleonora, witn the son ancl daugh- 
ter of Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, he 
threatened to retire from the obedience of 
Rome. 

Instead of seeking to return into the good 
graces of the king of Arragon, the ambitious 
Calixtus, who wanted the crown of Naples for 
his nephew, Peter Borgia, endeavoured to 
thwart the plans of Alphonso, and refused him 
the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily, which 
the king demanded for Ferdinand, his natural 
son, and the vicariates of Terracinum and 
Beneventum, which he demanded for two of 
his other bastards. 

Matters went so far that the prince wrote 
to his holiness a letter, which has descended 
to us, and in which ne lashed, in energetic 
terms, the infamous morals of Calixtus, and 
his insatiable cupidity. He reproached him 
with the baseness of his birth, and the dis- 
graceful means to which he had recourse to 
elevate himself ; he unveils the horrid myste- 
ries of lubricity which took place in his fami- 
ly ; he accuses him of entertaining relations, 
reproved by men. with his nephews, whom he 
maintains were the fruits of an incest with his 
own sister, and finishes by swearing implaca- 
ble hatred against him. In fact, Alphonso 
commenced intriguing against the pope, and 
sent to solicit Henry tue Feeble, king of Cas- 
tile, and the other princes of Spain, to aban- 
don the communion of the infamous Borgia. 

To prevent the fatal consequences of these 
measures, Calixtus sent to Madrid a legate 
and three monks, commissioned to compliment 
Henry on the victory he had gained over the 
Moors, and to offer him a casque adorned with 
gold chasings, and a sword whose sheath was 
ornamented with precious stones. This em- 
bassy arrived at the court of Castile on Easter 
eve. and immediately presented to the prince 
letters, filled with servile adulations and mag- 
nificent predictions. Henry, like all kings, 
vain and superstitious, listened to the flatteries 
of the Roman priests with great joy, and com- 
manded a solemn service in his cathedral on 
the next day, in order to thank God for the 
victories which he announced to him through 
his vicar ; but his happiness was of short du- 
Vol. U. R 


ration, and events soon occurred which gave 
the pope the lie. During the celebration of 
the mass a courier brougnt despatches to the 
prince, which informed him of the complete 
route of the Castillian army, and the captivity 
of his general, the Count ue Castaneda. 

In France, the indignation against Calixtus 
was at its height, ana even the clergy were 
ranged in hostility to the court of Rome, since 
the publication of a bull which gave to the 
mendicant monks the right of confessing the 
faithful at a discount, and permitted them to 
enter into a formidable rivalry with the curates 
in the sale of indulgences. The university of 
Paris mixed itself ip the dispute, took the 
side of the priests, and prohibited the monks 
from using the bulls of the pope, and from 
confessing. The latter, having refused to obey 
this injunction, were excluded from the bosom 
of the university ; they then referred it to 
Calixtus, who erased the decrees and pro- 
ceedings of the doctors. The university, not- 
withstanding the decision of the pope, per- 
sisted in its conduct, and obtained an ordi- 
nance from the king, which prohibited the 
mendicant monks from confessing the faithful, 
if they did not wish to be driven like beggars 
from the kingdom. 

It w as in vain that Germany uttered its com- 
plaints against the Holy See ; Frederick per- 
mitted the pillage of his subjects, to divide 
the spoils with Calixtus. Still, tnese com- 
plaints taught his holiness that it was impoli- 
tic to take too much money, under a pretext 
of an armament against the Turks, and not 
make some preparations for w r ar in reality; he 
consequently armed eleven galleys, which he 
placed under the command of the patriarch 
of Aquileia. The instructions to the admiral 
expressly prohibited him from compromising 
the safety of the flotilla; thus the prudent 
mariner contented himself with making a 
voyage to the island of Rhodes, which was 
one of the dependencies of the Holy See. 

This ridiculous expedition made a great 
noise in Europe: the legates pretended that it 
had exhausted the resources of the apostolic 
treasury, and demanded from the kings a se- 
coud levy of dimes, offering to divide with 
them the profits of this new impost. Such a 
proposition could not be but agreeable to the 
oppressors of the people ; thus Henry of Cas- 
tile, Christian of Denmark, the king oi France, 
the emperor of Germany, and the other mo- 
narchs who then reigned, hastened to admit the 
collectors of Calixtus within their kingdoms. 
The king of Arragon alone refused to autho- 
rise the exactions of the Roman court. 

This prince still pursued his plans of ven- 
geance against Calixtus, and before marching 
on Rome, he made a cruel war on the small 
republics, whom he wished to detach from 
the cause of his enemy. But the Borgias did 
not give him time to execute his evil designs, 
and he died of poison before the w T alls of 
Genoa, which he was besieging. 

As soon as his death was known at Rome, 
the pope issued a bull, which declared the 
Holy See to be the absolute disposer of the 
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crown of Naples, so that the will of Alphonso, 
which gave this kingdom to his natural son 
Ferdinand, should be declared null, as tres- 
passing on divine and human laws. He ter- 
minated this singular decree by giving the in- 
vestiture of the Neapolitan kingdom to Peter 
Borgia, his nephew, whom he had already 
created duke of Spoleto. prohibiting Ferdi- 
nand to take the title of ting, under penalty 
of excommunication. Instead of obeying his 
holiness, the new king of Naples prepared to 
levy an army, and march on Rome to depose 
his enemy, and was preceded by a violent 
manifesto, in which he thus expressed him- j 


self: — “I respect the dignity of pope, but I 
despise the person of Cahxtus ; I fear neither 
his anathemas, poisons, nor arms ; I hold the 
kingdom of Naples by the kindness of my 
father, the consent of the lords, that of the 

cities and people, and I will keep it. 77 

A furious war appeared to be imminent, 
when the death of the pontiff fortunately 
changed the course of events. On the 6th of 
August, 1458, Calixtus yielded to an attack 
of the gout, and left his immense wealth to 
his infamous nephews, Peter Borgia and Ro- 
derigo his brother, who afterwards used them 
to purchase the tiara. 


PIUS THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1456.] 

Election of Pius the Second — History of Æneas Sylvius before his pontificate — He orders a levy of 
dimes . under pretence of a tear against the Turks — Gives the investiture of the kingdom of Nar 
pies to Ferdinand — Council of Mantua — Quarrel of the holy father with the French — He calls 
the celebrated Scanderberg to his assistance against the French — Decree of the pope against ap- 
peals to councils — Differences with the kings of Europe concerning the collation of benefices — 
Embassies to the sovereigns — Abolition of the pragmattc sanction in France — Letter of the pope 
to Mohammed the Second — Letter of Louis the Eleventh to the holy father — Knaveries of Louis 
the Eleventh and Pius the Second — Cowardly retraction of the holy father — Death of Pius . 


As soon as the funeral of the pope was 
over, twenty-one cardinals entered into con- 
clave in the palace of St. Peter ; but, before 
commencing the ballot, they swore, that he 
among them who should obtain the papacy, 
should not grant, without the consent of a 
majority of the sacred college, the right to 
elevate to cathedral or collegiate churches, or 
to confer monasteries, or otner benefices, on 
any prince or prelate, of whatsoever condition 
or quality they were, imperial, royal, ducal, 
archiépiscopal or abbatial ; that he should re- 
voke the bulls before made on this subject ; 
amongst others, that of Nicholas the Fifth, in 
favour of the duke of Savoy. This done, the 
intrigues commenced, and after a struggle of 
twelve days, Æneas Sylvius finished by car- 
rying it over his rivals, and was proclaimed 
pope on the 27th of August, 1458. 

Bessarion, who was one of those most hos- 
tile to Æneas Sylvius, and who feared the i 
consequences of a sacerdotal vengeance, en- 1 
deavoured to allay the storm by addressing to 
him a congratulatory discourse. “Holy fa- 
ther, 77 he said, “ we all feel sincere joy at j 
your exaltation; if we at first opposed your 
election, it was for the sake of your health, 
and a desire to allow you to avoid the fatigue 
which accompanies the supreme dignity. It 
appeared to us that, in the midst of the perils 
in which the church was, there was needed 
on the throne of the apostle an active, young, 
and vigorous priest,’ more capable of sustain- 
ing the fatigues of camps, than of presiding in 
councils. Your infirmities alone prevented us 


from giving you our votes ; since it lias pleased 
the Holy Spirit to grant you the tiara, we hope 
it will give you at the same time the strength 
necessary to support its weight, and we be- 
seech you to lay, on our interest for your per- 
sonal welfare, the fault which we have com- 
mitted in sustaining any other candidate than 
you. 77 Æneas replied to this speech : — 11 You 
judge me too favourably, my brothers, since 
you only reproach me with corporeal infirmi- 
ties; I consider myself unworthy of the ho- 
nour which has been conferred upon me, and 
w’ere I not fearful of offending the Holy Spirit, 
which has manifested its will by uniting upon 
me the voices of two-thirds of the sacred col- 
lege, I would refuse the sovereign power of 
the church ; but since God has given me the 
tiara, I accept it ; be not disquieted ; I know 
the purity of your intentions, and be assured 
I will treat you according to your merits. ,, 
These words, which might have a double 
meaning, did not entirely reassure the cardi- 
nals of the opposite party; they were, how- 
ever, obliged to be contented. 

According to the historian of the conclaves, 
the joy which the election of Æneas Sylvius 
caused, was so great at Rome, that the peo- 
ple, who were divided into two camps, and 
were fighting in the streets on the very evening 
of the election, laid aside their arms as if by 
enchantment. “ The apostolic city, 77 he adds, 
“ resembled, some hours before, a place aban- 
doned to pillage ; it suddenly took the aspect 
of a festival. Instead of blood, it was wine 
which was flowing through the streets ; tables 
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were spread in the public squares ; the clash- 
ings of swords, and cries of war, were re- 
placed by the sound of musical instruments 5 
the whole population went to dancing. This 
enthusiasm was not confined to Rome; the 
other Italian cities, and Sienna in particular, 
of which Æneas was bishop, manifested a 
joy approaching to madness.” 

Æneas Sylvius Ptccolomini was a Tuscan 
by birth ? and the son of an unfortunate outlaw, 
who gained his living by the sweat of his 
brow. It is related, that Victoria Forteguerra, 
his mother, being large of him, had a dream, 
in which her child appeared with his head 
covered with a mitre. As it was then the 
fashion to place a paper bonnet on the head 
of the clergy when they conducted them to 
execution, she argued from it that her son 
would be the disgrace and dishonour of his 
family. The disorders of his early youth did 
but confirm the opinions of his mother: for 
Æneas abandoned himself, when still a cnild, 
to the vilest practices, and became a minion 
of all the priests of the neighbourhood. 

That which should have ruined him, w»as 
the cause of his elevation; among his cor- 
rupters was an abbot who conceived a great 
affection for him. and took him into his con- 
vent. He there devoted himself to study, and 
elevated himself by his genius, into the rank 
of the most learned men of the age. The 
cardinal Dominic Capranico afterwards attach- 
ed him to his service, and took him with him 
to the council of Basle, at which he filled the 
post of secretary for ten entire years, with re- 
markable skill and courage. All the energetic 
measures undertaken against the popes were 
brought forward by him, who did not then 
foresee that he flrould one day occupy the chair 
of St. Peter, and would have to defend that 
execrable theocracy which he now attacked 
so vigorously. After the dissolution of the 
council of Basle, Pope Felix the Fifth took 
him for his secretary, and when he abdicated, 
Frederick the Third offered him the same 
post about his person ; the emperor afterwards 
made him his intimate counsellor, honoured 
him with the poetic crown, and confided seve- 
ral embassies to him. Finally, Nicholas the 
Fifth promoted him to the see of Sienna, and 
Calixtus gave him a cardinal’s hat. 

His advent to the pontifical throne was re- 
ceived in different ways by the courts of Eu- 
rope. France, Scotland, Denmark, Poland, 
and Hungary, with the cities of Venice and 
Florence, disapproved of his election. On 
the other hand, the emperor of Germany, the 
dukes of Milan and Modena, and Ferdinand 
of Sicily, testified their satisfaction, and sent 
embassadors to Rome to congratulate the new 
pontiff. 

Pius the Second commenced the exercise 
of his authority, by selling the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples to the bastard of King 
Alphonso, to the prejudice of René of Anjou, 
and his son John, duke of Calabria, receiving 
therefor six hundred thousand crowns of 
gold, and the grant of the dutchy of Amalfi 
to Antonio Piccolomini, his nephew, to whom 


Ferdinand gave one of his sisters in marriage, 
and the intendency-general of justice in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. After having 
established the fortune of his nephew on a 
solid basi& he commenced walking in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, to fill the apos- 
tolical treasury, which had been already emp- 
tied by the Borgias on the death of their uncle. 
The pretext which he employed for ransack- 
ing the people, was again the announcement 
of a crusade against the Turks. He convened 
a general council at Mantua, for the 1st of 
June, 1469, and invited all the kings to be 
present at it, and especially Charles the Sev- 
enth, whom he called the defender of the 
Christian religion. His bulls of convocation 
went to the Christian princes by skilful legates, 
who knew how to obtain from them authority 
to levy tenths on the people submitted to their 
sway. 

All these preliminaries being finished, his 
holiness left Rome on the 1st of February, 
leaving the spiritual government of the city 
to the cardinal of Cusa, and the temporal com- 
mand to the prince Colonna, with a council 
of cardinals, auditors of rote, and advocates to 
form the apostolic court, as if he had been 

f iresent, and that matters should not suffer 
rom his absence. He even made a decree 
prohibiting the sacred college from assembling 
any where but at Rome, if God should take his 
life during his journey; he then started for 
Mantua, where he found assembled already, 
embassadors, prelates, princes, and kings. 

His holiness openea the council in a long 
speech, in which he exposed pathetically the 
fall of the Christian religion in the east ; then 
made a long enumeration of the provinces 
which the infidels had taken from the Chris- 
tians, and finished by this address: — “If the 
public calamities do not touch your souls, 
princes and kings, dread, at least, the evils 
which threaten you personally; think of 
guarding by a holy league from the oppro- 
brium, servitude, and death with which each 
of you is menaced in his isolation. Do not 
forget that you have to combat a formidable 
enemy, whose audacity is exalted by nume- 
rous victories. Each of you is too feeble to 
contend singly against him : but if you will 
unite your strength you will overthrow» him, 
for God will bless the swords of the Chris- 
tians. Recall the glorious exploits of the faith- 
ful in Syria; let the courage of the ancient 
knights animate you; abandon your wives, 
your children ; fear not to give your treasures, 
and to shed your blood to assure the triumph 
of the faith ! Shame to the cowards and tne 
indolents who refuse to fight. Princes, who 
among yon presents himself as the chief of 
this holy war, to raise up the cross and cast 
dowm the crescent, to re-establish in the east 
Chris/ dethroned Dy the prophet ? Let him 
advance . . . .” and as all remained silent he 
continued : 11 You are then all cowards ! I 
myself will lead the crusaders; I will take 
the sacred standard in one hand, Christ in the 
other, and I will place myself at the head of 
the legions. If heaven does not grant me 
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victory, my blood shall appease the wrath of 
the God of armies.” 

Loud applause resounded through the coun- 
cil and drowned the voice of the warlike pon- 
tiff. tl We accept you as our leader,” they ex- 
claimed on all sides, “ let us march against 
the infidel.” For a moment Pius feared lest 
he had passed the end he proposed to attain, 
and would find himself obliged to go on the 
crusade. Fortunately for him, those who had 
applauded his words with so much enthu- 
siasm, were not disposed to follow him in 
such an enterprise, and restricted themselves 
on all sides to treat of the levy of new tenths. 
Some eastern sovereigns, who were strangers 
to the trickery of the court of Rome, alone re- 
garded the thing as serious. David, emperor 
of Trebizond, Uzun Hassan, king of Armenia, 
and George, who called himself king of Per- 
sia, engaged to furnish cavalry and infantry, 
ana a well equipped fleet for the crusade. 

After the public session, the embassadors 
of Charles the Seventh demanded a private 
audience, which was granted to them at once. 
The bailiff of Rouen reminded his holiness 
of the services which the kings of France had 
rendered to his predecessors ; he complained 
bitterly that he bid forgotten that the brother 
of St. Louis had formerly received the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples from the 
court of Rome, and tnat consequently he was 
not permitted to sell it to the bastard of Al- 
phonso; he finished his remonstrances by 
threatening Pius with the vengeance of the 
king, if he did not revoke his former decision. 
The pope replied to this, that he had acted 
with the advice of his cardinals, and that he 
could not, without consulting them, annul a 
deliberation of the sacred college : then, to 
conceal the embarrassment in whicn he was. 
for good excuses for his conduct, he feignea 
to be taken with a fit of coughing, and dis- 
missed the embassadors. The bailiff of Rouen 
was not the dupe of this trick ; as soon as the 
holy father had left the hall of audience, he 
spread injurious reports concerning him in the 
presence of his officers, and swore vengeance 
on the traitor who had sold his conscience to 
the enemies of France. 

These threats were immediately transmit- 
ted to Pius, who, on his side, determined to 
create embarrassments for Cnarles the Sev- 
enth. to prevent his hurting bra. He abol- 
ished the pragmatic sanction, which was ob- 
served in the kingdom, and required the 
French to furnish an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men to combat the infidels. Thanks to 
the energetic opposition of the bailiff of Rouen, 
who showed that it was impossible for the 
king of France to raise so large a number of 
troops, when he was at war with Great Bri- 
tain, the holy father was compelled to relax 
from his pretensions, and be content with a 
tax of six hundred thousand florins of gold for 
the expenses of the crusade. The bailiff of 
Rouen could not reduce this sum ; in vain did 
he observe to the cardinals that France was 
ruined, and that for six years the Holy See 
had not ceased to levy tithes on its provinces ; 


all his protests were useless, and as his haran 
gue was taking the tone of a menace, Pius 
interrupted him shortly, and declared to him 
that he knew how to reduce a rebellious king- 
dom to obedience, which found resources to 
carry on war with Christians, and which was 
incapable of making the least sacrifice to 
avenge religion. u Dread my wrath,” added 
he, “ for if I wish it, in a month Gene». Mo- 
dena, Florence, and even Naples, will rise 
against the French and drive them out of 
Italy.” 

To realise this prophecy, the pontiff called 
into Italy the celebrated king of Albania, 
George Castriot, surnaraed Scanderbeig, un- 
der pretext of bringing back the Neapolitans, 
who were in full revolt against King Ferdi- 
nand, to their duty, who had driven him from 
bs capital, ranged themselves with the party 
of the duke of Anjou, at the head of which 
was found all the Neapolitan nobility, and 
even his brother-in-law. Marcian, duke of San- 
guesa, and Antonio Caldora, prince of Taren- 
tum. Scanderberg, obedient to the orders of 
his holiness, disembarked at Ragusa, and went 
by forced marches to Barletta, to the aid of 
King Ferdinand, who was closely blockaded 
in tnat place. On the approach of this re- 
doubtable foe. the French raised the siege 
and encamped under the walls of Nocera; 
the king of Albania pursued the fugitives, 
overtook them in a vast plain, and brought 
them to action at the foot of Mount Segian. 
There took place a terrible battle between 
the Albanians and the troops of René of An- 
iou; the latter was cut to pieces, and the 
hopes of the Angevin party for ever annihi- 
lated. All the cities of the kingdom of Naples, 
which still held for the Frenéh, immediately 
submitted; and Ferdinand returned in triumph 
to bs capital. 

Pius the Second, wishing to profit by the 
preponderance which tbs victory gave him 
in Italy, to affirm his sway over the people, 
decreed that popes were above all the princes 
of the earth, and that their omnipotence ex- 
tended even over councils, which could in no 
case judge or depose the supreme cbef of 
the chur<m. 

“ There has crept in among us,” said the 
holy father in his bull, “ an execrable abuse, 
that of appealing from the judgments and 
actions of the Roman pontiff to general coun- 
cils. Those who approve of such measures, 
forget, or wdsh to be ignorant; that the vicar 
of Christ alone, has power to bmd and loose in 
heaven and earth, and that during his life, he 
can, at his pleasure, dispose of thrones, ricnes, 
the liberty and lives of men. 

tl Desirous then of removing from the church 
the dangerous poison of those rebellious opi- 
nions, with the advice and consent of our 
venerable brethren the cardinals, in the name 
of our infallible authority, we condemn ap* 
peals to councils, we reprove them as useless, 
erroneous, and dangerous, and we order that 
in future, all shall be prohibited from appeal- 
ing from our see or from citing a pope before 
an assembly of prelates. If any one, after the 
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S ublication of this bull, shall contravene oar 
ecrees, be he king, prince, bishop, or mere 
layman, we declare him excommunicated 
until death. The same censures shall be 
equally incurred by universities and colleges.” 
Wh£n they were informed in France of 
this edict, they thought that the holy father 
bad no other intention than to use it as a pre- 
text to lay an interdict upon the kingdom. — 
The council of the king immediately instruct- 
ed John Dauvet, advocate-general of the par- 
liament, to draw up a protest against the en- 
croachments of the court of Rome, and to 
summon Pius to revoke his bull concerning 
appeals, as subversive of the ancient canons 
ana the pragmatic sanction, and in case he per- 
sisted in his detestable doctrines, to threaten 
him with the convocation of a general council. 

Some days after the promulgation of this 
ordinance, Pius determined to dissolve the 
synod of Mantua, but before doing so, he re- 
sumed in a long discourse the negotiations 
for the crusade, with the different people of 
Christendom, and demanded new subsidies to 
bring the war against the infidel to a success- 
ful issue. 

“Know, my brethren,” he said, in the close 
of his discourse, “ that the emperor of Germany 
promises an army of forty-two thousand men; 
the duke of Burgundy six thousand veteran 
soldiers ; the clergy of Italy, always except- 
ing that of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, en- 
gages to give us the tenth of its possessions ; 
the laymen have imposed a thirtieth on their 
revenues; the Jews a twentieth; the city of 
Ragusa alone gives two galleys : the Isle of 
Rhodes furnishes four, and we nope even to 
see rallying to our holy enterprise France, 
Castile, Portugal, Arragon, England. Scotland, 
Denmark. Sweden, Norway, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia, who have refused us until now succours 
in men and money. Thus then, my brethren, 
go in peace to your homes, recount the great 
things which have been done in this sacred 
council, and above all do not forget to expe- 
dite to our apostolic chamber the tithes for 
the crusade.” 

From Mantua his holiness went to Sienna, 
where he received a solemn embassy from 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antiocn, and 
Jerusalem, and one from several cities of the 
Peloponesus, which offered to submit to him 
if he would furnish them with garrisons 
against the Turks. 

Elevated by all his successes, the pope 
supposed that nothing could resist him, and 
gave free scope to his ambition. At first he 
appointed to the bishoprics of Castile and 
Portugal, Italian prelates, his creatures, with- 
out even consulting the sovereigns of* those 
countries; and as they wished to remonstrate, 
he excommunicated them and went on. He 
then started for Rome, escorted by an army 
of banditti recruited in Upper Italy, and whom 
he wished to use to restore to their reason the 
inhabitants of the holy city, who had pro- 
claimed the republic, and dragged his stand- 
ard in the mud. 

He had no difficulty In overcoming a popu- 


lation destitute of any provisions. After eight 
days of open siege, he forced one of the gates 
of Rome, and installed himself in the Vatican; 
he then proceeded to a massacre of the insur- 
gents. By his orders the pupils of the schools 
and a prodigious number of citizens were 
bound hand and foot in his presence, and 
pitilessly murdered ; all their possessions were 
confiscated to the Holy See, and their families 
exiled. Among these martyrs to liberty was 
Tiburcus, a son of the generous Massian, one 
of those whom Nicholas the Fifth had hung 
at the gate of the capital, with the tribune 
Porcario. 

These executions over Rome became calm, 
and reposed in the silence of death from its 
passed agitations. The holy father continued 
his course of infamies ; he excommunicated 
the duke of Austria and Sigismund Malatesta; 
the first, because he had imprisoned the car- 
dinal of Cusa, who wished to levy dimes with- 
out his authority ; and the latter, because he 
had formerly refused to pay a tax to the Roman 
church. He employed the same rigorous 
means against Dichter, the metropolitan of 
Mayence, who was unwilling to pay the an- 
nates of his archbishopric. But the bulls 
produced no effect; the three excommunicated 
princes did not open the strings of their purse, 
and appealed from the anathemas of the pope 
to a future council. 

Pius having failed on this side, renewed 
his efforts on France, and solicited, through 
the cardinal D’Alby, from Louis the Eleventh, 
W’ho had succeeded Charles the Seventh, the 
abolition of the pragmatic sanction. The 
bishop of Balue, who was then all-powerful 
with the monarch, opposed the adoption of 
this measure, and represented to the nuncio, 
in energetic terms, that it was disgraceful to 
his holiness to seek to overthrow the work of 
his own hands, since the pragmatic sanction 
was but an expression of the sentiments 
which animated the council of Basle, and 
which Pius the Second had brought forward, 
sustained and defended against Eugenius the 
Fourth. His indignation led him even to say, 
that if the pope aared to renew this subject, 
he would cause him to be declared a schis- 
matic, and would unveil to the gaze of Chris- 
tendom, “ that the papacy transforms the most 
holy prelates into knavish, avaricious, cruel, 
and implacable tyrants.” 

Despairing of conquering by arguments the 
opposition of Balue. the wary cardinal de- 
termined to bribe nim, and offered him a 
large sum with a cardinal’s hat. The bishop, 
who loved money and honours, immediately 
changed his tone; from being the defender 
of the pragmatic sanction he became one of 
its bitterest detractors. He represented to 
Louis the Eleventh, that after having pro- 
foundly studied the question, he had disco- 
vered that he could not give the name of law 
to the regulations decreed by an irregular as- 
sembly; he threatened the bigot king with 
excommunication by the Holy See, and ex- 
tracted from him a promise of revocation. 
But when he presented it to the parliament 
12 
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of Paris to be registered, the attorney general. 
Saint Romain, opposed it there, and declared 
he would lose his life before he would suffer 
a treason which was to destroy the kingdom 
to be consummated. The university of Paris 
also addressed remonstrances to Louis, and 
besought him not to authorise the abolition 
of decrees which were in conformity W'ith the 
pure constitutions of the church. Unfortu- 
nately, all was useless: the cardinal D’Alby 
affirmed to the king that the revocation of 
the pragmatic sanction would not at all pre- 
judice the liberties of the Gallic church, that 
the pontiff would constantly maintain a legate 
at Paris, to confer the grants and benefices, 
without the French being compelled to send 
money to Rome. 

. Louis the Eleventh, at last convinced by 
these reasons, and enticed by the promise of 
being sustained by the Holy See, in recon- 
quering the throne of Naples for the duke of 
Anjou, signed the ordinance, which placed 
the clergy of France, body and soul, under 
the jurisdiction of the court of Rome. It is 
true, that in recompense, the bishop of Balue 
received a cardinal’s hat, and the king a 
sword blessed on Easter eve. This was all 
the mean monarch received from the pope, 
for the latter had never intended to ratify the 
engagement made by his legate concerning 
the crown of Naples. On his side, Louis took 
no pains to cause the orders against the prag- 
matic sanction to be executed, which W’as in 
reality observed during the whole course of 
his reign. 

Thus it was evident that these two despots 
played the knave with each other, and mu- 
tually sought to deceive the people. What 
chiefly contributed to unmask the court of 
Rome, and to enlighten Christians concerning 
the Machiavelian policy of the pontiff, was 
the publication of a letter which he had ad- 
dressed to Mohammed the Second. In re- 
lating this fact, the historian Duplessis ex- 
claims, “ Never was the execrable ambition 
of priests more clearly revealed than in this 
epistle, in which a pope, who maintains that 
he is the vicar of God on earth, offers to a 
Mussulman to recognise him as emperor of 
the east and west, it he would send an army 
to annihilate his enemies.” Behold the very 
text of the holy father : “ Mahomet, if thou 
w r ert baptized, we would invoke the aid of thy 
terrible sword against those w r ho dispute our 
patrimony. And as our predecessors Stephen. 
Adrian, and Leo called to their aid Pepin ana 
Charlemagne, and crowmed them emperors 
to recompense them for having exterminated 
the enemies of the church, so we would make 
thee the greatest king in the world to pay thy 
services.” How can we avoid being indignant 
in seeing a pope propose to a Mussulman to 
sell him baptism, and offer him the imperial 
crown as the price of his apostasy. 

Whilst the holy father was undertaking the 
conversion of Mohammed the Second, he was 
pressing the levy of dimes for the crusade, 
and wished to oblige France to furnish him 
ten thousand men, or an equivalent in silver. 


But he encountered an active opposition at 
the court of Louis the Eleventh, who did not 
pardon him for maintaining Ferdinand on the 
throne of Naples; the king wrote to him a 
very disrespectful letter: “I have abolished 
the pragmatic sanction,” he said, li L have 
sworn entire obedience to you ; I have sus- 
tained you against those who wished to con- 
vene a council to depose you; all this in 
the hopes of obtaining your protection for my 
family. I have now discovered my fault, and 
learned how to judge you ; I have, moreover, 
resolved to break openly w ith your see, ana 
recall my embassadors from Rome. As for 
the money you ask, it is safe in our treasury; 
go your way and seek it elsewhere.” 

This missive of Louis the Eleventh reached 
Rome at the very time when the envoy of 
Scanderberg brought a copy of a treaty w hich 
their master had concluded with the Turks. 
His holiness caused the treaty to be ratified 
by the sacred college, and to avoid having 
this step interpreted by the faithful into a re- 
nunciation of the crusade, which w'ould have 
badly hurt the levy of the dimes, he assem- 
bled. in public consistory, the cardinals, prin- 
cipal citizens of Rome, and embassadors of 
all Europe, and in the presence of an im- 
mense crowd, collected to the solemnity, he 
declared that an ardent zeal animated him for 
the defence of religion: “In order to arrest 
the Turks,” he exclaimed, “I have deter- 
mined, notwithstanding my great age, and 
my infirmities, to embark with my cardinals; 
I will go myself to besiege Constantinople, 
but I want money to equip a fleet; to or- 
ganise an army ; I must buy provisions, arras, 
clothing; I must have something to maintain 
my own poor household, my monks, my car- 
dinals. Bring in then your money, my dear 
sons ; let an holy emulation seize all of you ; 
approach our throne and let each one deposit 
his offering.” He closed his address by ful- 
minating a decree against those who refused 
to pay tithes for the war. 

This ceremony produced a fatal result for 
his holiness. The excitement brought on & 
violent fever, and so increased his fits of gout, 
that the physicians advised that he should be 
taken to Sienna for the benefit of the waters, 
though it was in winter. Before leaving Rome 
he wished to behave like a true chief of the 
church, and published the following recanta- 
tion : — “ We were wrong in combating ponti- 
fical infallibility at the council of Basle; we 
were then but a man, and w f e erred as all men 
do; we sinned through seduction, like St. 
Paul ; and we persecuted the church of God 
from ignorance. We will now imitate the 
blessed Augustin, who, in his old age. retract- 
ed the opinions of his youth. We confess 
that our writings are heretical, because they 
opposed the supreme power of the Holy See ; 
now that we are pope, we recognise the chair 
of St. Peter to be the first throne in the world, 
and that it is only required to place the tiara 
on the forehead of a man. to render him in- 
fallible, even though he had been before & 
perjurer, robber, sodomite, murderer, and 
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marked with the seal of the beast. By the 
mere fact of the exaltation of a pope, a great 
miracle is accomplished ; the Holy Spirit illu- 
minates him, he becomes pure and great like 
God; he is God himself! Despise then my 
dialogues, my letters, my tracts ; reject them 
as the works of a man. and believe on the 
contrary this bull, which emanates from the 
vicar of Christ; reject Æneas Sylvius, and 
glorify Pius the Second.” 

The sufferings of the holy father, instead, 
however, of diminishing, increased in intensi- 
ty, and they were compelled to renounce the 
hopes of saving him. He himself soon per- 
ceived the approach of death, and called hie 
cardinals around his bed, to exhort them to 
give him a successor who 'was truly animated 
with the pontifical spirit ; he then demanded 
extreme unction. Laurent Roverella, bishop 
of Ferrara, represented to him that the church 
authorised this sacrament to be administered 
only once, and that, having already received 
it at Basle, when he was attacked by the 
plague, he was exposing himself to eter- 
nal damnation; but the dying man replied, 
“I wish it.” “Well then be'damned, holy 
father,” replied Laurent, and administered it 
to him. He died some hours afterwards, on 
the 14th of August, 1464. 

Platinus affirms that the pontiff was an im- 
placable foe, and that he united insatiable cu- 
pidity and avarice to his immoderate love of 


power. Mezerai says of him: — “Never did 
man labour more to reduce the power of the 
pontiffs than Æneas Sylvius, and never did 
pope endeavour to stretch them further be- 
yond law and reason than Pius the Second.” 
Dupin gives a detailed notice of the nume- 
rous writirgs of this pope. We will be con- 
tented y ith repeating the titles of his princi- 
pal works ; among which are the History of 
the Bohemians, from their origin to the year 
1458 ; Memoirs of the Sessions of the famous 
council of Basle, from the suspension of Eu- 
genius to the election of Felix the Fifth; a 
poem on the Passion of Christ ; treatises on 
Cosmography, Grammar, Rhetoric, and the 
Topography of Germany ; some very scanda- 
lous productions on women, minions, and the 
different kinds of love. In his last woiks the 
holy father tells some very animated adven- 
tures, of which he is the hero. There are 
besides four hundred and thirty-two letters, 
of which the most remarkable are treatises on 
matters of theology; the one hundred and 
thirtieth is a dialogue between heretics on the 
Catholic communion ; the one hundred and 
eighty-eighth treats at length on the pope and 
the officers of his court ; several are discourses 
on the comparative excellence of Christianity 
and Islamism; two panegyrics on Alphonso 
of Arragon ; a treatise on the Roman empire, 
and several volumes of erotic poetry are at- 
tributed to him. 


PAUL THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1464.J 

Election of Paul the Second — His history before his pontificate — He refuses to keep his oath to 
the members of the sacred college — He seizes the dimes destined for the crusade against the 
Turks — Becomes odious to the Romans — Rupture between him and Xing Ferdinand— Affairs 
of Hungary , Bohemia, and Castile — Public games at Rome — War of the Florentines — The 
emperor comes to Rome — The historian Platinus condemned to the torture of the heated cham- 
ber — Quarrel between the pope and Louis the Eleventh — Quarrel between him and the king of 
Poland — His death. 


After the death of Pius the Second, the 
cardinals went to Rome, and assembled in the 
Vatican, to the number of twenty. Peter 
Barbo, a Venetian, cardinal of St. Mark, 
having received two-thirds of the suffrages, 
was proclaimed sovereign pontiff. Before, 
however, clothing him with the cape,’ and 
submitting him to the proof of the pierced 
chair, the cardinals exacted an oath from him 
that he should continue the collection of dimes, 
and divide the profits with them ; they made 
him promise not to elevate to the cardinalate 
young men under thirty years of age; not to 
give the hat to any of his relatives, and never 
to surpass the number of twenty-four cardi- 
nals. They made him swear to submit the 
promotions and depositions of prelates to the 
sanction of the sacred college ; not to alienate 


any part of the patrimonies of the church, or 
the revenues of the Holy See; to permit the 
ecclesiastics of the pontiff cal court liberty to 
make their wdlls; not to make war or peace 
w ith princes or republics, without the approval 
of the cardinals; to cause the governors of 
places and castles, to swear to place them in 
the power of the sacred college, when the 
Holy See should be vacated ; that important 
places should not be governed by his relatives ; 
that the army of the church should never be 
commanded by his family, and that in his 
bulls, made without the approval of the col- 
lege, he should not place these words : — “ By 
the advice of my brothers.” They also im- 
poser* on him the condition of reading this 
same constitution every month in full con- 
sistory, to preserve a recollection of it; and 
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they demanded that his holiness should grant 
them in advance, authority to assemble twice 
a year, in order to see if all the articles of the 
engagement had been strictly observed. 

All these conventions having been accepted 
and signed by the new pontiff, the first deacon 
opened the window of the conclave, and 
showing the cross to the people, announced 
the election of Peter Barbo, cardinal of St. 
Mark. As was usual, they asked the holy 
father what name he would take ; at first he 
chose that of Formosus, but on its being point- 
ed out to him, that the Romans might accuse 
him of puerile vanity, in taking a name which, 
in the vulgar tongue, signified “the hand- 
some,” he decided on that of Paul the Second. 

Peter Barbo was the son of Polyxene Con- 
delmère, the sister of Pope Eugeni us the 
Fourth. He had entered upon a commercial 
career ; when he was apprised of the exalta- 
tion of his uncle, he changed his vocation at 
once, and applied himself to the study of the 
sacred scriptures, under the direction of skilful 
professors. Eugenius the Fourth elevated him 
successively to the archdeaconate of Bologna, 
the bishopric of Servia, the post of apostolic 
prothonotary. and finally to the cardinalate. 
Under Nicholas the Fifth he had enjoyed great 
credit. It is related that he was gifted with 
the singular faculty of shedding tears, when 
he wished to persuade his audience to adopt 
some political measure, which is the sublime 
of hypocrisy. Pius the Second named him, in 
derision, “our Lady of Pity.” He had a 
mania of thinking himself a physician, and 
his principal occupation was to prepare salves 
and pills, which he sent to his friends when 
they were sick. 

As soon as he was consecrated sovereign 
pontiff, he wished, in contempt of his oath, to 
govern despotically, without even counselling 
with his cardinals; he conferred the principal 
dignities and benefices of the church on nis 
creatures, and framed several laws, which he 
presen tea in form to the sacred col lege to be 
ratified ; but he forewarned them that he 
would immediately depose those who refused 
to obey him. Almost all subscribed to the 
wishes of the holy father without making any 
observation ; but John de Cavajal. a Spanish 
cardinal, resisted him boldly, called nim a 
traitor, perjurer, and simoniac, and stood so 
firm, that a kind of outbreak took place in 
the consistory. Paul, comprehending the ne- 
cessity of dissimulating until his authority was 
more confirmed, feigned to yield to the repre- 
sentations of the cardinals, and endeavoured 
to bring back the malcontents by loading them 
with favours. He granted to them the privi- 
leges of wearing mitres of silk, like those of 
the popes : he permitted them to cover their 
horses wfith scarlet housings, instead of the 
violet trappings they had before used, and 
immediately appointed a commission of three 
of them to lay taxes on the kingdoms, still 
under the pretext of a war against the Turks. 
In vain did the embassadors of the powers 
wish to oppose this arbitrary measure ; their 
complaints were not listened to, and all that 


was permitted them was, to levy on each of 
the provinces of the different kingdoms, the 
amount of the respective sums they were to 
pay to the Holy See. These forced contribu- 
tions served to increase the luxury of the Ro- 
man court, and to bring about concord be- 
tween the pope and his cardinals. 

Paul then received an embassy from the 
king of Naples, who besought his holiness to 
bless, through a legate, the marriage of his son 
with Hippolyte, the daughter of Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan. As the pope dreaded the con- 
sequences of this alliance, which threatened 
to render Ferdinand the absolute master of 
Italy, he used pretexts of relationship between 
the betrothed, and pronounced against the 
marriage. The embassadors then adroitly 
added, that they were instructed to inform the 
Holy See, that Mohammed the Second had 
offered their master one of his daughters, with 
a dowry of eight hundred thousand crowns 
of gold, as a bride for his son ; that he only 
required, as a condition for this union, the 
romise of aiding him in conquering Venice, 
ut that Ferdinand had not been dazzled by 
this brilliant offer, and had been unwilling to 
give a definite reply until he knew the opinion 
of the court of Rome. 

Placed in the alternative of seeing Ferdi- 
nand contract an alliance with the enemy of 
the Christian name, or with an Italian prince, 
he decided on that which appeared to him to 
be the least formidable ; he quieted his scru- 
ples in regard to the propinquity, and con- 
sented to the marriage of the son of the king 
of Naples with the princess Hippolyte. He, 
however, refused to bless their union, or to 
have it consecrated by a legate, and contented 
himself with giving the golden rose to the 
young spouses when they passed through 

At about the same period, the arms of Fer- 
dinand experienced several reverses in Apu 
lia, where the Angevin party still maintained 
itself under the leading of the duke of Lor 
raine; but the king took his revenge, and, 
assisted by the troops of the duke of Milan, 
gained a great victory over them near the 
city of Troy. This rout forced the lords of 
the Angevin party, and the duke of Lorrune 
himself, to retire to the island of Ischia, from 
whence they passed over into France. Paul, 
who had contributed his part to the expulsion 
of the enemies of the king of Naples, claimed, 
in his turn, from his ally, the assistance of an 
army to exterminate tne sons of the count 
Evasus, who were laying waste the eccle- 
siastical 6tates. Ferdinand granted him at 
once the succour which he asked for, and, 
thanks to the activity of the Neapolitan gene- 
rals, his holiness found himself treed, in less 
than fifteen days, from a family who had 
struggled against the three popes, Eugenius, 
Nicholas, and Calixtus, and nad never been 
conquered. 

Ferdinand, who justly attributed to himself 
so unhoped for a success, demanded, as a re- 
compense for this important service, that the 
i court of Rome should free him from arrears 
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of anpaid tribute, and which would diminish 
his ordinary revenues. Paul the Second, who 
had an immoderate love of money, had not 
counted on this, and made a pretext of great 
need, to insist on the immediate payment of 
the arrearages. A quarrel naturally followed 
between the king of Naples and the chief of 
the church. 

His holiness had also a quarrel at the same 
time with Pogebrac, prince of Bohemia. It 
was on this account: A rich lord, named 
Zdencon, having failed in a revolt against that 
prince, had taken refuge in the city of Aras- 
tus, from whence he continued to menace his 
sovereign. Pogebrac determined at last to 
punish the rebel, and came to besiege him in 
nis retreat. Zdencon, after a courageous de- 
fence, was reduced to the last extremities, 
and was about to be compelled to surrender, 
when he hoped to escape the danger by plac- 
ing himself under the protection of the Holy 
See. Paul, who had received a large sum to 
undertake nis defence, immediately declared 
him inviolable, and threatened those who 
dared to continue the siege of Arastus, with 
the anathemas of the church. Without troub- 
ling himself about the ecclesiastical censures, 
the prince pressed the siege, took the place, 
and put to the sword all whom he found in it. 

The holy father, wounded in his vanity, 
immediately addressed letters to all the prin- 
ces of Germany, and besought them, through 
his legates, not to oppose the execution of 
the sentence he was about to pronounce on 
the sovereign of Bohemia ; he then freed his 
people from their oaths of fidelity, and even 
reached a crusade against Pogebrac. He 
eclared him to be a perjurer, sacrilegious, 
and a heretic ; deposed him from his throne, 
and denounced him to the judgment of the 
holy inquisition. He then offered his crown 
to Casimir, king of Poland, who had the gene- 
rosity to refuse it, then to Mathias of Hun- 
gary, who was less scrupulous, and who made 
a terrible war on the unfortunate excommu- 
nicated. Afterwards, doubtless, from grati- 
tude that he had aided him in his vengeance, 
the pope exhibited great indulgence towards 
this latter king, and did not punish him for a 
sacrilege he committed in striking in the face 
the bishop Nicholas, the nuncio of the Holy 
See, for having calumniated his queen. 

Besides, it was easy, as Gallatus Martius 
even relates, to purchase with money the pro- 
tection of the noly father, which was the 
means employed by Henry of Castile, to ob- 
tain anathemas against nis subjects. Paul 
undertook the defence of this debauched 
prince, who had prostituted his queen to one 
of his minions; he declared him absolved 
from all the crimes he had committed, ordered 
his subjects to obey him, and fulminated 
against his brother Alphonso, who had been 
named king in his stead, the most terrible 
anathemas. Anthony Vernier, bishop of 
Leon, was appointed to carry the bull of the 
pontiff to the court of Madrid ; but he could 
not acquit himself of his commission : Al- 
phonso refused even to see him, and ordered 
Vol. II. S 
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him to quit the kingdom at once, unless he 
wished to incur the risk of his file; that his 
holiness had nothing to do with the political 
affairs of his dominions, and that he appealed 
to a future coüncil against his attempts at 
usurpation. 

Pusillanimous and cowardly as all priests 
are when resisted, the bishop of Leon dared 
not publish his bull, and hastened to return to 
Rome. A new affront awaited him in the 
holy city; Paul also refused to see him, ac- 
cused him of treason, and transmitted to him 
an order to return to Castile to menace the 
rebels with all the calamities of divine jus- 
tice, and to set aside a king whom they had 
crowned. This time the pope was obeyed. 
The legate returned to Madrid ; a month after- 
wards the young Alphonso died of poison, and 
Henry remounted the throne. 

As a sign of rejoicing, and to celebrate in 4 
worthy manner the triumph of his protege, 
the holy father gave public games to the Ro- 
mans, as in the times of the pagan emperors. 
There were chariot races, horse races, and 
foot races^ “ and one coula for a moment be- 
lieve,” said the cardinal of Pavia, “ that he 
was in the fine days of paganism.” 

Whilst Rome was resounding withsongsof 
gladness, Florence was plunged into conster- 
nation ; the Medici and the Pitti disputed for 
the sovereignty of that city, and were aided 
by the dukes of Milan and Modena, who 
ravaged the country, now crying, “ long live 
Peler de Medici,” and now, “ life to Luke Pitti.” 
As the misfortunes of Florence did not touch 
the direct interests of the apostolic court, Paul 
did not trouble himself about them : it is just 
to say, that he had not a moment to himself, 
and that he was seriously engaged with re- 
forms among the officers of the Holy See, and 
with breaking the abbreviators for selling 
their duties to other titularies. 

Platinus relates that, having wished to 
make some observations to the pope on the 
promise which he had made at his election, 
not to take any important determination with- 
out consulting the sacred college, he replied 
to him: “So you call us before judges: 
Do you not know that all laws are confined 
within the coffer of my bosom ? The deci- 
sion which I have taken is unchangeable and 
sacred. What matters it to me that the abbre- 
viators have been reduced by it to beg, and 
to live on the charity of the faithful ! Such 
is my will ! I am pope — I am permitted to 
abolish or approve the acts of my predeces- 
sors, according to my good pleasure.” 

These unfortunate men protested with en- 
ergy against the arbitrary act of Paul; and 
announced that they were about to solicit the 
sovereigns of Europe to hold a general council, 
to decide the question between them and the 
Holy See. Platinus, who was faithfully at- 
tached to the pope, and who feared the con- 
sequences of these proceedings, took the 
liberty to address a letter to him, to enlighten 
him on the uproar he was creating for himself. 

The pontiff instead of being moved by this 
act of devotion, declared the letter to be an 
12 * 
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act of felony ; he caused Platinus to be ar- 
rested, and to be cast into a tower, in which 
the unfortunate man passed four entire months, 
exposed to all the rigours of w^inter, almost 
without clothing and food. At last, thanks 
to the entreaties of the sacred college, and the 
energetic representations of the magistrates 
and trades, he was set at liberty : but it was 
only for a little time. Paul, wno was de- 
termined to destroy him, subsidised false wit- 
nesses, who accused him of having conspired 
against his authority, with the celebrated 
Callimachus, and several learned men, whom 
the pope wished to envelope in the same pro- 
scription. 

The house of Platinus was one niçht sur- 
rounded by his soldiers, his furniture pillaged, 
his papers carried off, and he himself dragged 
from his bed and led in chains before his per- 
secutor ; his holiness proceeded at once to in- 
terrogate him. and caused him to be put to 
the torture ; hy his orders the sufferer was 
despoiled of his garments, and conducted into 
a vaulted hall, separated into two parts by a 
partition of glass. In one of those chambers 
were the pope and his counsellors, mixed up 
with the executioners; in the other were 
placed heated braziers, which kept up a boil- 
ing in immense vessels full of water, which 
rendered any stay in it insupportable. In the 
midst was a post three feet nigh, terminating 
in a diamond point ; to the ceiling were fas- 
tened five cords. The punishment, over which 
the holy father presided, was that of the 
heated chamber. 

Platinus was bound by his four members 
and reins, and raised above the stake, the 
point of which was introduced into his anus; 
they then drew the cords so that he was bent 
double, and all the weight of his body rested 
on the axis of the stake ; the heated braziers 
were then fixed close to him ; and a glass, 
which reflected all this horrid scene, was 
placed before him, so as to double in some 
sort his punishment. Paul, surrounded by 
his minions and favourites, continued the ex- 
amination of Platinus through the partition, 
and only stopped to make cynical allusions to 
the pale which tore the entrails of his victims 
so cruelly. Notwithstanding the atrocious 
sufferings he underwent, the sufferer having 
pçthing which he was willing to avow, they 
were obliged to take him down^ and the pope 
caused his place to be occupied by others. 
All underwent frightful tortures; and no one 


having accused Platinus, they were then com- 
pelled to abandon the charge of a clime 
against the state, and seek some other pretext 
to destroy the imprudent censor of the pope. 
His holiness accused him of heresy, and or- 
dered the executioners to renew their punish- 
ments, to force the accused to admit this new 
crime. 

Almost all these unfortunate men expired 
on the rack, after having been tom with iron 
pincers or broken with blows from a bar of 
iron ; the historian Platinus alone, thanks to 
his moral energy and the strong constitution 
with which he was endowed, defied the rage 
of his executioners, and survived these horrid 
tortures. He even afterwards recovered his 
liberty, on the express demand of the emperor 
Frederick the Third, who came to Rome to 
receive from the Holy See his portion of the 
levy of the dimes. 

The last years of the life of Paul possess 
no interest for history ; his holiness continued 
to foment troubles iu France, Bohemia, Po- 
land, Spain, and Italy, and always for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a levy of tenths, for his 
avarice only yielded to his cruelty, his pride, 
and his lubricity. He was so vain of the 
beauty of his face, that he passed w hole hours 
in covering himself with carmine and paint ! 
and his taste for female ornaments was push- 
ed so far, that he exhausted the treasures of 
the church, in buying lace and jew’elry. — 
Platinus says, that he caused a tiara to be 
adorned with so great a number of diamonds, 
that this tower of Cybele, the first time he 
w'ore it. caused him an apopletic fit, of which 
he died. 

Paul was at once the Nardissus and the 
Lucullus of the popes ; like Narcissus he was 
amorous of his own person, and like Lucullus 
he wished his table to be always covered with 
the most delicious dishes; thus he died a 
victim to his intemperance. To conceal his 
ignorance, he affected to be an enemy to the 
learned, and declared those heretical who 
abandoned themselves to study. During his 
pontificate, the Romans wore prohibited from 
sending theit* children to school, since, he 
said, priests alone should know how to read 
and write. One of his favourite maxims was, 
“ religion ought to annihilate science, because 
science is the enemy of religion.” 

He died on the night of the 29th of July, 
1471, in consequence of indigestion, from 
having eaten two melons after dinner. 
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SIXTUS THE FOURTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 


POPE. 

[A. D. 1471.] 

Election of Sixtus the Fourth — His history before his pontificate — He decrees that the bastards 
of popes shall be princes by right of birth — He continues the levy of tenths in Europe , under 
the pretext of a crusade — Legation of the cardinal Roderick Borgia , in Spain — Reorganiza- 
tion of the tribunals of the Inquisition of Castile — The people refuse to pay the tithes — His 
holiness falls back on the publication of a jubilee to raise money — Embassies of France and 
Spain — The holy father authorises the consecration of a child of six years of age to an epis- 
copal see — He directs the persecutions against the Florentines — Extortions of the pope — His 
death — He establishes a most noble Lupanar at Rome. 


Fourteen days after the death of Paul 
the Second, the cardinals chose Francesco 
D’Albcxola, who took the name of Sixtus the 
Fourth, as his successor. The new pope was 
originally from Celia, a small town on the 
coast of Genoa, five miles from Savona. H's 
father was a poor fisherman, with a large 
family, and he himself in his early youth fol- 
lowed this profession. His genteel appear- 
ance attracted the attention of the lord della 
Rovèra, who first made him his minion, and 
then confided him to skilful teachers. Fran- 
cesco acquired such an ascendency over the 
mind of nis protector that he determined to 
give him his name and adopt him. 

As soon as he attained the age of manhood, 
Francesco Went to Sienna, where he obtained 
the grade of doctor, and permission to make 
a profession at Bologna and Florence ; then, 
after having passed successively through all 
the grades ot the Cordeliers, the son of the 
poor fisherman found himself a cardinal. His 
pretensions to the throne of the apostle were 
actively supported by the cardinals Romain 
des Ursini, Gonzagua of Mantua, and Roderick 
Borgia, who had already, through all Italy, the 
reputation of being the most infamous of all 
the Roman cardinals, then recognised as the 
most abandoned men under heaven. Thanks 
to their intrigues and their threats, Francesco 
D’Albexola was proclaimed sovereign pontiff 
and supreme chief of the church. 

This act of justice is due to Sixtus, that he 
never evinced ingratitude towards those who 
had protected him; his holiness, during his 
whole reign, loaded these three cardinals with 
honours and benefices, and generously gave 
up to them a part of the spoils of the faithful. 

Onuphre, Machiavel, and Peter Volatteran, 
affirm, that the holy father had conducted 
himself very outrageously when cardinal; 
that he had deflowered each of his sisters in 
turn, and that he even pushed his lubricity so 
far as to use his monstrous debauches to young 
children, the fruits of an incestuous commerce 
between him and his eldest sister. u Never,” 
add the historians, “ had the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah been the theatre of such abo- 
minations ! and as if the scandal was not yet 
great enough, Sixtus the Fourth had the im- 
pudence to publish a bull, which declared that 


the nephews and bastards of the popes should 
be of right, Roman princes.” 

, In consequence of this decree, Peter and 
Jerome de Kiario, his two bastards, took rank 
among the Italian princes. Peter also obtained 
a cardinal’s hat, and an annual pension of a 
million five hundred thousand crowns of gold, 

| an enormous sum for the times, and which, 
j however, was barely sufficient to maintain 
the luxuriousness of the courtezan Theresa 
, Fulgora, his mistress. Happily for the people, 
j this depraved woman, who had already aban- 
doned nerself to the caresses of all the de- 
bauchees of Rome, was taken with a terrible 
disease, with which she infected her lover, 

| and after two years of horrid sufferings, Peter 
| died, a victim to his debauchery. Jerome, 

1 who had been created, by the holy father, 
prince of Forli and Imola, was more fortunate 
than his brother in his loves, and after a year 
! of debauchery, he married jhe natural daugh- 
j ter of the dufce of Milan. Jerome, not con- 
| tent with all the honours and riches which his 
I father had heaped on him, thought of rais- 
I ing himself still higher, and cast his eyes on 
Florence and the small states adjoining it, to 
make of them an independent principality. — 
His holiness approved of the plans of his Das- 
tard, and turned his thoughts towards the 
means of defeating the Medici, who governed 
Florence, and were the only obstacles to the 
success of their efforts. A vast conspiracy 
was organised in the palace of the Vatican, 

' and extended as far as Florence ; the arch- 
bishop Salviati was promised a cardinal’s hat. 
and entered into tne plot ; a priest named 
Stephano, and the family of the Spatezi, re- 
ceived money, and engaged to poignard the 
Medici ; finally, when all was ready, the car- 
dinal of St. George, Raphael Riari, the nephew 
; of Jerome, left the holy city, and came to 
arrange with the conspirators the place and 
day of the execution. 

Eternal shame on the pontiff who directed 
! this execrable enterprise ; the place fixed for 
the assassination was the church of St. Re- 
parado, the day Sunday, the time that of the 
celebration of the mass, the signal the eleva- 
tion of the host, in order that the murderers 
might stab the two brothers^ Lawrence and 
Julian de Medicis, without giving them time 
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to defend themselves, and whilst they were 
bending their heads before the majesty of 
God. 

On that day, the archbishop Salviati, who 
was very desirous of gaining his cardinal’s hat, 
wished to officiate himself, and at the moment 
when he elevated the chalice above his head, 
the priests, who carried arms concealed be- 
neath their surplices, rushed upon the Medici ; 
Julian fell beneath eleven wounds; Lawrence, 
his brother, though losing blood by three 
wounds, was strong enough to fly into the 
sacristy, barricade the door, and wait for as- 
sistance. The people, who had been warned 
of what was passing oy the uproar, invaded 
the church, and seized all the conspirators; 
Salviati was hung in his episcopal robes; the 
priests and deacons, Poggio, Pietro, Stephen, 
and John, underwent the same punishment. 
The cardinal of St. George, who was disco- 
vered in the celler of his palace, would, be- 
yond doubt, have received the iust chastise- 
ment of his felony, notwithstanding his rank, 
if Lawrence de Medici had not demanded the 
pardon of the guilty man from the citizens: 
ne only obliged him to confess, in a loud ana 
intelligible voice, that he had done nothing in 
all this matter, which he had not been ordered 
to do by the sovereign pontiff; they then drove 
him from the city. 

As soon as his holiness was informed of the 
ill success of his conspiracy, he fell into a 
great rage, and made horrid threats against 
the Florentines ; he even summoned the most 
serene republic to deliver up to him Lawrence 
de Medicis, bound hand and foot, under penal- 
ty of anathema and interdict, and on its re- 
fusal to obey, he excommunicated the city of 
Florence, declared all its inhabitants infamous, 
heretical, and devoted them to Satan as chil- 
dren of perdition, the rejected of iniquity. 
His powerless thunders excited only derision, 
and he was compelled to put off to another 
time the vengeance which he counted to draw 
down on Florence. 

Though the holy father had an excessive 
tenderness for Jerome, he was not on that ac- 
count forgetful of his other relatives, and la- 
boured for their fortune. One of his nephews, 
named Julian, was created cardinal ; another 
was elevated to the dignity of prince of Sovra 
and Senagaille, and married tne daughter of 
Frederick of Monte Falco, duke of Urbain ; a 
third nephew, Leonard Riario, was invested 
with the government of Rome, and married 
the natural daughter of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples. At last the abuse of his prodigalities 
to his family became such, that to put an end 
to them, the cardinals came to him in a body 
to address remonstrances to him, and to be- 
seech him to be more reserved in his actions. 

In translating this passage of the life of 
Sixtus the Fourth, the historian Duplessis 
Mornay adds, ironically: — “The cardinals 
were wrong in saying that he pushed nepotism 
farther than any of his predecessors ; for they 
were not his nephews whom he protected, but 
his minions and bastards.” What contributes 
to confirm the certainty of this assertion is, 


that Sixtus the Fourth did nothing for the 
children of his brothers, whilst he loaded the 
sons of his sisters with honour and wealth. 

In consequence, however, of his taking so 
much from the apostolic treasury, to enrich 
his numerous family, he finished by exhaust- 
ing it, and found himself without money. He 
then determined to work on the credulity of 
mankind, that mine of gold so fruitful for the 
priests, and published a bull convening a 
council to meet at St. John Lateran’s, un- 
der pretext of consulting on the means of car- 
rying on war with the Turks. He gave the 
legation of France to Cardinal Bessarion, that 
of Spain to Cardinal -Roderick Borgia, that of 
Germany to Cardinal Mark Bar bo, commission- 
ed to obtain from the kings, authority to preach 
the crusade, and offer to divide the tenths with 
them. His holiness sent legions of monks in 
advance, who spread themselves in every di- 
rection, and ransacked the kingdoms unmer- 
cifully. Jews were taxed to a twentieth of 
their property, the faithful to a thirtieth, and 
when this first contribution was collected in, 
the pope ordered a second levy of tenths for 
the sale of indulgences, absolutions, dispensa- 
tions, permissions After this the legates 

went tor their respective destinations. 

Roderick Boigia was received in Spain with 
acclamations bordering on frenzy; when he 
arrived near Madrid, the clergy and nobility 
went more than three leagues from the city 
to meet him ; the king received him in person 
at one of the gates of the capital, and con- 
ducted him to the palace which was destined 
for him, walking on his left hand, which was 
the greatest mark of respect he could bestow 
on a man. Scarcely was he installed in Cas- 
tile, when he assembled the bishops and ab- 
bots of the kingdom, under the pretext of 
taking with them more favourable measures 
for the re-establishment of peace among the 
different states of the peninsula, but in reality 
to reduce them to subjection to the Holy See. 
In fact ? the only questions in the council w ere 
regarding ecclesiastical contributions, and the 
collections of imposts, which were minutely 
regulated, notwithstanding the opposition of 
some prelates, who observed, with good rea- 
son. that the people, already ruined by war, 
anrf the last missions, could pay nothing more 
without being reduced to the last stage of 
misery. Henry the Weak, w ho w r as to share 
the profit of the tenths, paid no regard to the 
representations of the bishops, and fortified 
with all his authority the demands of the couit 
of Rome. In consequence of the orders and 
will of the king, the Spaniards were decreed 
to be taxable, and the clergy submitted to 
pontifical despotism. It is true that the priests 
of the peninsula deserved no consideration on 
account of their immoralities; they were all 
ignorant, and debauchees ; the greater part of 
them did not even understand the prayers 
which they recited in Latin; some passed 
their whole time in taverns and brothels; 
other sold publicly, without scruple, and with- 
out shame, benefices and immunities ; others 
again, practised usury with more rapacity 
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even than the Jews; finally, they were so de- 
moralised, that there was no serious opposition 
on their part, to hinder Roderick Borgia from 
accomplishing the work of destruction of the 
privileges and liberties of the Spanish church. 

After having used King Henry to strengthen 
the rule of the Holy See in Castile, the legate 
turned against him, and declared in favour of 
his sister Isabella and Ferdinand of Arragon. 
who sought to dethrone him ; he also entered 
into secret treaties with the duke of Burgundy, 
and Edward of England, and sold to those 
two princes the protection of the Holy See, to 
the detriment of Castile and France. All his 
tricks and knaveries having been discovered, 
Henry drove him in disgrace from Madrid. 
But what did Roderick Borgia care for the 
disgrace of an insult ? He left with the ho- 
nours of war, and arranged with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the basis of a constitution which 
subjugated the Spaniards to the execrable ty- 
ranny of the court of Rome. 

Some years afterwards, the Cardinal Me- 
dina Celi continued the work of the court of 
Rome, and increased the already so powerful 
authority of the inquisition. At his instiga- 
tion the greedy Ferdinand, become king of 
Arragon and Seville by the death of the weak 
Henry, granted permanency to the odious 
tribunal, and accomplished the most revolting 
iniquity of that age, the extermination of the 
Jews of his kingdom. These laborious men 
were then in possession of every branch of 
industry, simply from their religion, which 
gives glory to labour; whilst the Spaniards, 
slothful and idle, addicted to a contemplative 
life, or the profession of arms, had become, 
almost all of them, debtors to the Israelites. 
Bad faith on one part, and fanaticism on the 
other, determined Ferdinand the Catholic to 

{ >! i *e the Jews without the protection of the 
a .v s, and in less than eight days, more than 
ten thousand of these unfortunates were piti- 
lessly massacred by the soldiers of the king. 
This butchery only increased the rage of the 
implacable tyrant * and, as he dared not pur- 
sue, single handed, the execution of his san- 
guinary plans, from the fear of exciting the 
people against him, he established a supreme 
tribunal at Seville, which took the name of 
the Holy Office, and appointed Thomas of 
Torquemada, the prior of the Dominicans, to 
preside over it as Grand Inquisitor General. 

It was computed that there were in the*king- 
dom of this gracious monarch, more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand Jewish families, 
or almost a million and a half of individuals 
of that nation. Torquemada undertook to con- 
vert them all, or to purge the soil of Spain of 
them, and he kept nis word. The familiars 
of the holy office seconded him so well, and 
understood so perfectly how to apply racks, 
boots, wheels, fangs, and all the instruments 
of torture, that the Jews left Arragon in 
bands, and came to seek protection in tne ter- 
ritories of the duke of Medina, Sidonia, the 
marquis of Cadiz, the count of Arcos, and 
some other lords. Their flight could not, 
however, save them from the pursuit of the 


dreaded inquisition, for Torquemada had or- 
dered the governors of all the cities to lay 
strong hands on the emigrants, and send them 
back to Seville, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, which was punctually done, so that 
these unfortunates were sent back by force 
into Arragon and Castile, thrown by thousands 
into the dungeons of the inquisition, and sub- 
mitted to frightful tortures. 

The prisons of the holy office were filled 
and emptied at least eleven times in nine 
months ; but the smell of wasting flesh, and 
the sight of palpitating limbs, instead of soften- 
ing these tigers with a human face, rendered 
them more ferocious. As soon as they found 
that the number of their victims was dimin- 
ishing, they anxiously sought out new guilty, 
and for this purpose, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
published a decree, by which his majesty en- 
joined on heretics who had fled the kingdom 
to give themselves up voluntarily as prisoners 
to the holy office, solemnly promising them, 
on the body of Cnri6t, to set them at liberty 
on this condition, and to restore their property 
to them. A great number of these unfortu- 
nates, full of confidence in these promises, 
came to deliver themselves up to their execu- 
tioners, and they learned, when too late, that 
men should never believe the oaths of kings. 
They were all burned alive. 

This method of re-peopling the dungeons of 
the inquisition was, however, soon exhausted ; 
and as no more victims presented themselves, 
Torquemada had recourse to informers. In 
the space of six months more than nineteen 
thousand heretics were denounced to the in- 
quisitors, and judged by that terrible tribunal. 
At last, the number of those condemned to be 
burned became so great, that Torquemada, to 
get through his work more quickly, caused 
lour immense hollow statues to be erected ir* 
the place where the executions took place, in 
which the sufferers were shut up. On the 
day of the executions a pyre was constructed 
around these statues, and the victims died, 
consumed in frightful agony. These acts the 
priests called auto-da-fe, or acts of faith ! ! ! 

These first exploits of the inquisitors in- 
creased enormously the treasures of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, and determined him to give 
a regular action to the tribunals of the inqui- 
sition. He consequently created a royal coun- 
cil of the inquisition, which was called the 
supreme council. Over this Torquemada pre- 
sided, and he added four ecclesiastics as coun- 
sellors to him ; these last had no deliberative 
voice but in civil questions ; religious matters 
were entirely submitted to the will of the 
grand inquisitor. 

Sixtus the Fourth granted bulls authorising 
the establishment of this institution, and per- 
mitted Torquemada to convene a council of 
all the inquisitors of Spain, who decreed the 
horrible inquisitorial code. This monument 
of sacerdotal ferocity was divived into twenty- 
eight principal articles. The three first con- 
cerned the rules to be followed in the instal- 
lation of tribunals, and the different modes 
of proceeding to obtain denunciations. The 
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fourth article formally interdicted the judges 
from granting definite absolutions, even when 
the accused were converted, bo that they 
might be compelled to purchase indulgences 
from the court of Rome. By the sixth article 
it was specified, that the new Christian, though 
reconciled to God, was deprived of every hon- 
ourable employment, and was prohibited from 
wearinggold, silver, or pearls on his garments, 
silk and fine linen ; the court of Rome alone 
could sell freedom from those penalties. The 
seventh and eighth articles imposed pecuniary 
punishment on the accused who maue a volun- 
tary confession, and declared their property 
confiscated for the benefit of the king. The 
following articles, were concerning penalties 
against the accused who were convicted of 
heresies, and the lightest was perpetual de- 
tention in their frightful dungeons. The 
twelfth and thirteenth authorised the inquisi- 
tors to condemn, as false penitents, the new 
converts, whose repentance they considered 
feigned. The fourteenth provided that the 
accused who persisted in maintaining his in- 
nocence, should be condemned as an obstinate 
heretic, and should be put to different tortures, 
whose violence was to be increased until he 
avowed his heresy, and then as soon as he had 
admitted his guilt, he was to be mounted on the 
quemtdaro , which w*as the scaffold on which 
were the four statu tes destined for the condem- 
ned. Thus, in any way, innocent or guilty, he 
could not escape these terrible inquisitors. 

Two articles were devoted to the forms of 
proceeding; the judges were prohibited from 
communicating to the accused the testimony 
brought against them, and also from confront- 
ing them with their accusers ; they w ere only 
to interrogate them and receive their confes- 
sions, whilst they were put to the torture. 
The nineteenth and twentieth articles con- 
demned as heretics, all accused who did not 
present themselves before the sacred office, 
after having been warned ; and they provided, 
that if it were proved by writing or testimony, 
that any one already dead had been attached 
of heresy, his dead body should be exhumed, 
judged, condemned, and burned, and his pro- 
perty be confiscated, half for the advantage 
of the prince, half for that of the inquisitors. 
The four last articles were in relation to the 
proceedings which the inquisitors should ob- 
serve between themselves and towards their 
subordinates. 

In all past ages, among the most barbarous 
people, never had the fanaticism nor cruelty 
of priests immolated so many victims, and no 
atrocities, whose record has been left us by 
the historians of antiquity, could approach the 
horrid punishments invented by the holy in- 
quisition or the pontiffs of Rome. 

Whilst these things w T ere taking place in 
Spain, the cardinal Besearion was still de- 
liberating at Rome, whether or not he should 

f o to the court of Louis the Eleventh, whose 
navery inspired him with just fears. At 
last he decided to go, on account of a letter 
which he received from the king, who invited 
him to hasten his arrival to his court, and pro- 


mised to receive him as if he were the pontiff 
himself. 

“ But it did not turn out that things should 
happen so,” says Brantôme, “that long and 
magisterial personage who bore the title of 
metropolitan of Nice and the name of Bessa- 
rion, committed the error of going to the 
duke of Burgundy, before going to the court 
of Louis the Eleventh ; so that when he ap- 
peared before our gracious monarch, the lat- 
ter took him by his long beard, saying to 
him : — 1 Reverend sir, I am astonished that 
Charles the Bold did not shave you, for he. 
knows that I do not admire the beards of the 
Capuchins,’ and without saying any more, he 
turned his back on him and refused to grant 
him an audience, and even receive the de- 
spatches of the holy father. Bessarion waa 
so mortified, that he fell sick of a violent fever, 
of which he died on his return to Rome.” 

The legation to Germany was no more suc- 
cessful. The people, tired of paying tithes for 
a pretended crusade against the Turks, which 
was in reality but an apostolical crusade 
against their money, refused, in most of the 
cities, to receive the delegates of the Holy See. 
In England they also opposed the levy of 
Peter’s pence, and the bishops were the most 
opposed to the exactions of the court of Rome. 
Stillinglon, bishop of Bath, even confined in a 
prison the prothonotary Prosper, who wished 
to proceed and levy tithes on the churches 
of his diocese. His holiness was more suc- 
cessful in Scotland than Great Britain, thanks 
to the protection which his collectors received 
from Graan, the new bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
Thus, in gratitude for his services, he was ap- 
pointed primate of the kingdom, with the title 
of perpetual legate. This new mark of favour 
increased the zeal of that prelate for the court 
of Rome, and he placed himself at the head 
of the exactors, to regulate the collection of 
the impost for the crusade. A general ciw of 
indignation rose from all parts of the kingdom, 
and James the Third found himself compelled 
to suspend him from his functions. Graan, 
careless of the orders of his sovereign, imme- 
diately went to Edinburg, and produced before 
the assembly bulls, by virtue of which Sixtus 
the Fourth authorised him to levy dimes on 
Scotland, and to anathematise all those w ho 
should oppose the exercise of the discretionary 
authority of the legate. 

James, fearful of exciting troubles, feigned 
to submit to the orders of the pontiff, and per- 
mitted the metropolitan of Sanit Andrew^s to 
pillage his subjects. But it was not for a long 
time. The king, furious at having no share in 
these dilapidations, resolved to supplant the 
prelate with the holy father, and sent embas- 
sadors to Rome to obtain, by paying a large 
sum, apostolic bulls and authority to permit 
him to seize the body of the legate, to despoil 
him of his archbishopric, to confiscate his pro- 
perty, and even to behead him. As the sums 
offered by James the Third were large, and 
much surpassed those w hich the primate pro- 
mised him, his holiness gave the required au- 
thority, and the unfortunate metropolitan was 
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plunged into a dungeon, where he died miser- 
ably. 

Henry of Sponda remarks, that this was a 
fortunate matter for the crown of Scotland ; 
for after that time, thanks to the power which 
had been conceded by the pope, James the 
Third could appoint to the bishoprics and ab- 
beys of his kingdom, and give them to his 
favourites. Notwithstanding the extreme skill 
he displayed in extorting money from the faith- 
ful, the holy father was always poor, in conse- 
quence of the prodigalities of his bastards and 
sisters, who swallowed up the dimes, the re- 
ceipts from indulgences, the sales of benefices, 
ana even the taxes for absolutions. Sixtus, 
finding his resources at an end, determined to 
exhume a decree of Paul the Second, which 
reduced the period which separated the ju- 
bilees to twenty-five years, and which that 
abominable pope had promulgated in the hopes 
of deriving enormous advantages from it for 
his own account. As death had overtaken 
him in the interval, he had laboured for his 
successor. The latter made it an object of a 
new decree, and fixed the periods of the jubi- 
lee, definitely, for each quarter of a century. 

Circulars were consequently addressed to 
all the sovereigns of Europe, to announce to 
them that this remunerative solemnity would 
be celebrated at Rome in the year 1475, on 
which they were entering; and superstition 
was still so great at that period, that notwith- 
standing the wars which desolated France, 
England, Hungary, Spain, and Poland, a large 
number of pilgrims from these different coun- 
tries came to the holy city to make their devo- 
tions at the tomb of the apostles, and to gain 
the indulgences promised oy the pope. Those 
whose engagements kept them at home were 
ransacked by legions of monks, who bore the 
title of collectors of the Holy See. 

All the Christian kings and princes sent rich 
presents and solemn embassies to Rome to 
merit absolution for their sins. Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, the king of Bosnia and his 
wife, as well as Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, 
came to the court of the pontiff, wearing the 
robes of pilgrims, the first to demand pardon 
for their crimes, the others to do penance for 
their amours. Louis the Fourteenth himself, 
notwithstanding his hatred for the Holy See, 
sent to purchase indulgences and relics at 
Rome ; but as soon as the year of jubilee was 
expired he recommenced the war against his 
holiuess, and published a decree in which it 
was said, that by virtue of the canons of the 
council of Constance, which recognised in 
kings the right of convening national councils, 
he enjoined on the French prelates who were 
without the kingdom, to return at once to their 
respective sees, and prepare to come to the 
synod which he convened six months hence, 
to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of his do- 
minions. He moreover ordered the priests 
who came from Rome to submit to the inspec- 
tion of his officers on the frontiers, bulls and 
other papers of which they were tne bearers, 
to avoid the introduction of any apostolic bulls 
which might be prejudicial to the liberties of 


the Gallican church; finally, he prohibited, 
under threats of the most grievous penalties, 
the regular and secular clergy from assisting 
at any assembly without the kingdom, unless 
by a formal authority, and one written by his 
own hand. 

Italy was then travailing with ideas of eman- 
cipation which were piopagated by bold men, 
wno, not despairing of the safety of the peo- 
ple, wished to overthrow tyranny. Among 
this number were three young Milanese, Ol- 
giati, Lampugnani, and Visconti, who bravely 
killed with their daggers Galeas Sforza, the 
oppressor of their country, in open day and in 
tne midst of a solemn festival. “He was a 
cruel tyrant, that Galeas Sforza,” says an Ita- 
lian chronicle, “ if we are to judge him by one 
of his favourite diversions, which was to inter 
his victims alive, with their heads above the 
earth, and to prolong their agony by feeding 
them with human excrements. Fortunately, 
there w r ere three young men who devoted 
themselves for the safety of all, and freed the 
earth from this monster.” 

They thus executed their sublime plan : — 
On the day after Easter, in the year 1478, 
Galeas left his palace to jsro to the church of 
St. Ambrose, to perform his devotions ; he as- 
sisted at the mass between the embassador of 
Ferrara and him of Mantua. In the midst of 
the ceremony, John Andrew Lampugnani ap- 
proached, with his two friends, pushed through 
the crowd of courtiers who surrounded the 
prince, stating that he had an urgent despatch 
to present to him. When he had approached 
him, he put his left hand to his cap, placed 
his knee on the ground as if he had a request 
to present to him, and at the same time with 
his right hand struck him in the belly upward 
with a dagger he had concealed in his sleeve; 
Olgiati, struck him in the throat and breast; 
Visconti in the middle of his shoulder and the 
middle of his back ; and all this was done so 
quickly, that Sforza fell into the arms of the 
two embassadors who were at his side, before 
they noticed what wa9 passing. But the cour- 
tiers, who had time to recover from their first 
surprize, soon perceived that the duke had 
been assassinated. Some fled; others drew 
their swords, and pursued the conspirators. 
Lampugnani, in endeavouring to escape from 
the church, was unfortunately entangled in a 
group of women who were on their knees. 
Their dresses caught in his spurs; he fell, and 
was overtaken by one of the squires of Ga- 
leas, who killed him on the spot. Visconti was 
arrested a little farther off. and slain at once 
by the guards. Olgiati alone escaped; but 
his flight only retarded the horrible punish- 
ment which the satellites of Louis Sforza, the 
brother of the tyrant, were preparing for him. 

This courageous youth has left us a touch- 
ing relation of that frightful drama, of which 
he is at once the historian and the hero. “I 
dared not go to my father’s,” said he, “to 
avoyl compromising him, “but I went to the 
house of a friend. Unfortunately, on the 
morning of the day on which I had fixed to 
endeavour to gain my liberty, I heard the 
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cries of the soldiers who were dragging the 
body of Lampugnani in the mud, and who 
were approaching my retreat. I then disco- 
vered that I had been sold ; I had not, how- 
ever, strength to fly; the horror with which 
I was seized chilled my blood in my veins, 
and deprived me of the faculty of seeing 
and hearing. ” Here slops the recital of 
Olgiati. “The soldiers,” adds the chronicle, 
“ those natural enemies of the people, seized 
the daring apostle of liberty and dragged him 
by his hair to the palace of the inquisitors, 
loading him with blows and insults.” 

Olgiati was condemned to be tortured with 
hot pincers and cut to pieces while still alive. 
In the midst of these atrocious torments the 
priests, who performed the duties of execu- 
tioners, exhorted him to repent and ask par- 
don from God for his crime. 

“ Never,” he replied, “ ye props of tyranny ; 
Ï do not repent ; if God had given me .ten lives 
instead of one, I would have disposed of them 
in the same manner, though I should have 
perished ten times in the same torments.” 
When they were tearing off the skin of his 
neck and person^ he uttered a cry of pain. 
“ Dost thou then implore mercy,” asked one 
of the priests. “No,” replied the martyr, 
“ I only ask that thou shouldst leave this 
miserable body strength enough that I may 
exclaim on the scaffold * Death to kings — long 
live liberty.’ ” 

Thus perished Olgiati, aged twenty-two 
years, a victim to his love for his country ! 
May nis noble action find imitators, and may 
the fate of Galeas cause despots to tremble 
on their thrones. 

As Louis the Eleventh found it was to his 
interest to foment the disorders in Italy, he 
did not hesitate to encourage the rebellions; 
thus he sent Philip de Comines with a body 
of troops to aid the Florentines, who were in 
open revolt against the Holy See; he even 
informed his holiness through Guy d’Arpagon, 
viscount de Lautre, his embassador, that he 
must raise the excommunication against the 
Florentines, and convene a general council, 
unless he wished to go to war with France. 
On the refusal of Sixtus to comply with these 
demands, the embassador declared, in the 

E resence of the whole Roman court, that 
ouis the Eleventh was about to assemble to 
re-establish officially the pragmatic sanction, 
and he enjoined on the French cardinals, as 
well as the metropolitans, to return at once 
to their country. 

Ferdinand endeavoured to interfere be- 
tween Sixtus the Fourth and the most serene 
republic, but the intractable pontiff was unwil- 
ling to grant any but humiliating conditions 
to Florence, and his efforts to stop the war 
were useless. Whilst Italy was on fire, and 
the people were murdering each other to sus- 
tain the quarrels of the pope and subjugate a 
flourishing republic for his infamous nephew, 
Sixtus the Fourth w r as continuing the course 
of his spoliations. Thus he sold the bishopric 
of Arragon to Ferdinand, and gave the go- 
vernment of that church to a bastard of six 
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yeans of age. the son of the king of Naples 
and a Spanish prostitute ; he also sold a dis- 
pensation of marriage to the old king of Por- 
tugal, Alphonso the Fifth, to enable him to 
espouse his near relative, the princess Joanna, 
and almost immediately after expediting this 
sacrilegious bull, which authorised an incest, 
he revoked it, because Ferdinand of Naples 
gave him double the sum to prevent the alli- 
ance. Finally, in accordance with the testi- 
mony of a cotemporaneous historian, it was 
proved that he wished to treat with the Turks 
to sell them Italy, but that Mohammed the 
Second, having rejected his offer, he was 
compelled to make peace with the Floren- 
tines, who had already gained several advan- 
tages over the troops of the Holy See. 

The Mussulmen had not, however, re- 
nounced their plan of seizing on Lower Italy, 
and though forced to raise the siege of Rhodes, 
they had attacked Otranto, which had fallen 
into their power after an energetic resistance. 
From that city the pacha Achmet could make 
incursions with impunity on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and even pushed them as far as the 
church of Our Lady of Loretto, whose im- 
mense wealth was an object of desire to this 
miscreant. Naples, Venice, Florence, and 
Rome, at last united their troops to repulse 
this dreaded foe, and to drive him from Italy ; 
they had not much difficulty in effecting their 
object, for at the very moment when the con- 
federates were about to march, they learned 
that Mohammed the Second was dead, and 
that the Mussulmen had abandoned Otranto 
to take part in the bloody dissensions between 
the sons of that caliph. 

His holiness took advantage of this respite 
to renew the intestine wars of Italy ; he ful- 
minated terrible anathemas against the Vene- 
tians and Florentines, and ordered the Italian 
princes to take the cross against theée two 
republics, under the pretext that they were 
becoming too power! ul, and threatened to 
destroy the equilibrium, which was the gua- 
rantee of the existence of each principality : 
“ During these wars of extermination,” says 
Varillas, “ the nephews of the pontiff seized 
on numerous domains, and it only remained 
for Jerome de Riario, in order to achieve the 
conquest of Florence, to set foot in Umbrhu 
from whence it was easy to extend himself 
into Romagna and Tuscany, when fortunately 
money began to fail the holy father. To pro- 
cure it he put up at auction the offices of the 
chancellery, and of the apostolic court, aug- 
mented the number of employments, and 
created five colleges to expedite the affairs 
of the datary’s office. As he found no buyers 
of these offices, he doubled the old imposts, 
imposed new, and decreed an extraordinary 
levy of dimes, under pretence of a crusade 
against the Turks.” 

All these means, which had heretofore 
succeeded so well, produced but little money, 
and after three years of burnings, pillages, ana 
massacres, he was compelled to sue for peace 
from Florence, and renounce the hope of 
placing a crown on the head of his bastard. 
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It affected him so violently that he sickened, 1 
and died on the 13th of August, 1484. i 

A very singular act, which preceded the 
death of Sixtus, by only a few days, is related 
by an historian. “The pope was apprised 
one morning, that two soldiers were engaged 
in mortal combat without the gates of Rome. 
He caused them to be arrested and led to the 
square of St. Peter, there to fight out their 
quarrel in his sight. When he appeared on 
the balcony, they drew their swords, knelt to 
receive his blessing, and commenced an em- 
bittered struggle. Sixtus regarded them and 
applauded whenever a good blow was struck : 
it terminated in their both falling, one killed ! 
dead on the spot, the other mortally wound- i 
cd . I 

Some Catholic authors have affirmed that 
Sixtus the Fourth showed himself a generous 
protector of letters, because he enriched the 
library of the Vatican with the precious and 
rare manuscripts which the Greek fugitives 
sold him at a low price. “ The better to appre- 
ciate,” says Bayle, “ the protection he afforded 
to writers, it is enough to relate, that the poor 
Theodore de Gaza, who had passed all his life 
in translating the Zoology of Aristotle, pre- 
sented to him a copy enriched with golden 
ornaments, and adorned with precious stones. 
Sixtus received it, and asked him what price 
he named for it ; the author having done so, 
he sent it to him without adding a penny or a 
maille, (a very small coin.) Theodore de Gaza 


cast the money of the holy father into the 
Tiber, and perished of hunger.” 

If tne pontiff did not exhibit himself as the 
most generous towards men of letters by way 
of compensation, he showed himself the ar- 
dent protector of the courtezans of Rome, and 
Cornelius Agrippa relates very gravely, that 
his holiness founded several noble lupanars, 
which were under his protection, and in which 
each girl was taxed a golden Julius a week. 
“This impost brought in more than twenty 
thousand ducats a year,” adds the historian : 
“ prostitutes were placed in these resorts of 
depravity by the prelates of the apostolic court, 
who levied a certain tax upon their products, 
and it was a custom so universally piactised 
at that period, that I have heard bishops in 
counting up their revenues say, I have two 
benefices which are worth to me three thou- 
sand ducats a year, a cure which brings me 
in five hundred, a priory which is worth to 
me three hundred, and five prostitutes in the 
pope’s lupanars which bring me in two hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

But that which surpasses all belief, is a fact 
related in every history of the times; the in- 
famous pontiff permitted Peter, a cardinal and 
patriarch of Constantinople, Jerome his bro- 
ther, and the cardinal of St. Lucia, to ex- 
ercise horrible iniquities during the months 
of June, July, and August, and with his own 
hand wrote at the bottom of the request pre- 
sented to him ; “ Be it, as is desired.” 


INNOCENT THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

FIRST POPE. 

[A. D. 1484.] 

Troubles at Rome after the death of the pope — Election of Innocent the Eighth — His origin — 
Beginning of his pontificate — He renews the robbery for the crusade against the Turks — 
War between the Holy See and the king of Naples — He lanches a bull of excommunication 
against Ferdinand — Affairs of England — The pope concludes peace with Venice — He causes 
Bucolini to be assassinated — Persecutions of the Vaudois — The pope excommunicates Ferdi- 
nand of Sicily a second time — Opposition of the parliament of Paris to the levy of the dimes 
— Treaty between the pope and Sultan Bajazet — Tne prince Zizim, the brother of Bajazct , takes 
refuge at the pontifical court — Innocent enters into negotiations with the sultan , and engages 
to poison Zizim — Peace between the courts of Rome and Naples — Death of Innocent . 

The historian of the conclave relates very he could carry off. His magnificent residence 
remarkable particulars concerning the death was pillaged ; the prophyry columns and 
of Sixtus the Fourth. He maintains, that his marble statues, which were so many master- 
dead body became so black that it could not pieces of statuary, were broken up with ham- 
be regarded without horror, and that it spread mers ; they even rooted up the fine trees which 
an insupportable odour through the church of shaded his splendid gardens. They then went 
St. Peter, in which it was exposed, so that no to his chateau of the Jubilee, so named, be- 
one, priest or monk, was willing to remain to cause it had been bought with the offerings 
pray near the body. of the pilgrims at the last jubilee ; all his farm- 

As soon as the news of his death was houses were ravaged and given to the flames, 
known, the people rushed in amass to the and the granaries which belonged to him were 
palace of Jerome de Riario, to wreak on his entirely emptied, and the grain they contained 
Dastard the hatred they entertained for him ; distributed to thé poor. These acts of justice 
but Jerome had already fled from the holy terminated, tranquillity was restored to the 
city, with his jewels and all the wealth that city and the cardinals could form a conclave. 
Vol.II. T 14 
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The cardinals of St. Mark obtained six- 
teen of the twenlv-six votes on the very 
evening they assembled. The cardinal of St. 
Peter in Bonds offered to procure for him three 
voices more, if he would give him a palace he 
possessed near the castle of San Angelo ; not 
having been able to conclude the bargain, the 
latter conceived a violent dislike towards him, 
and caballed during the night with the vice 
chancellor in favour of Cibo, cardinal of Melfe. 
They awoke in succession the prelates who 
had retired to their cells ; they proposed to 
Savelli to buy his vote, giving him for it the 
castle of Mouticelli, and the promise of the 
legation of Bologna ; they offered to Colonna 
the chateau of Ceperani, with the legation 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, a rental of 
twenty-nve thousand ducats, and a benefice 
worth seven thousand ducats more ; they 
signed an einragement in full form with the 
cardinal of Ursini, for the chateau of Servc- 
terre, and a treaty which assured to him the 
legation of the March of Ancona, as well as 
the titles of intendant general of the palace 
and treasurer of the Holy See; they promised 
to Martinusius, the seat of Capanica and the 
bishopric of Avignon ; they surrendered to the 
son of the king of Arragon, in full fee, the 
city of Pontecorvo ; they granted to the car- 
dinal of Parma the enjoyment of the palace 
of St. Lawrence in Lucina, with the reve- 
nues attached toit; they promised the car- 
dinal of Mdan, to appoint nim archpriest of 
St. John’s of theLateran, and to give him the 
legation of Avignon ; and finally, the cardinal 
of St. Peter in Bonds, reserved for himself 
the domains of Farno, with five adjoining ter- 
ritories, and the rank of generalissimo of the 
armies of the Holy See. In this way the car- 
dinal of Melfe received a majority of the 
suffrages, and was proclaimed pope, by the 
name of Innocent the Eighth. 

John Baptist Cibo was bom at Genoa, of 
Grecian parents, who had placed him, when 
very young, in the service of the king of Sicily. 
As the young Cibo was very handsome, the 
people of Alphonso had initiated him early into 
debauchery. He afterwards passed into the 
service of the cardinal, Philip Calendrin, who 
made him his minion, and thanks to the aid 
of this new protector, he had elevated himself, 
little by little, to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities. 

Innocent the Eighth had sixteen bastards 
when he reached the sovereign pontificate. 
After the example of his predecessor, his first 
care, as soon as he was installed in the Vati- 
can, was to provide his lineage with benefices, 
bishoprics, and principalities ; to some he gave 
dutchies and counties ; to others whole pro- 
vinces; he even wished to seize on a part of 
Abruzza, a dependency of the kingdom of 
Naples, for his bastard, Francis. This incon- 
ceivable arrogance of the Holy See, irritated 
Ferdinand, who at first protested in respectful 
terms against it ; but when the pope replietl 
Insolently to him through his embassadors, 
that a sovereign had always a right to dispose 
of his dominions, notwithstanding the wishes 


of his feudatory, the king of Naples levied 
troops, and declared that he would forcibly 
repulse the encroachments of the Holy See 
In fact, he attacked all the lords suspected of 
being iu correspondence with the court of 
Rome, and prohibited his subjects from paying 
the tribute to which he had assented on his 
investiture of the kingdom. 

As the pontiff needed large sums to carry 
on this war. he thought to procure them by 
following tne route marked out by his pre- 
decessor. He multiplied the ecclesiastical 
employments, and adjudged them to the 
highest bidder. He added twenty-six secre- 
taries to those whom Sixtus had already cre- 
ated, and fifty-two sealers of bulls. He also 
collected tithes for a crusade against the 
Turks; and his numerous legates once more 
laid contributions on Jews and Christians; on 
the one for a thirtieth part of their posses- 
sions, and on the other for a twentieth. 

They protested in France against the ex- 
actions of the legates of the Holy See, and 
the states-general having assembled at Tours, 
John of Retz, a canon of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, besought King Charles the Eighth, the 
successor of Louis the Eleventh, in the name 
of the clergy, to have mercy on the Gallican 
church, and to protect it against the attacks 
of the Roman vultures. The third estate also 
protested against the enormous transportation 
of silver, which the legates of the Holy See 
were sending out of the kingdom, and ad- 
dressed energetic representations to him con- 
cerning it. But the prayers of the people, 
and the representations of the prelates, were 
alike useless. Charles, who had already 
planned the conquest of Italy, and who wished 
to use the holy father as an ally, listened in 
preference to the representations of the pon- 
tifical court, in regard to the refusal of the 
magistrates of Provence, to pay tithes for the 
crusade. This good understanding was, how- 
ever, of short duration ; and the treaty of 
peace which the pope concluded with the 
king of Naples, cooled the diplomatic intimacy 
between Charles and Innocent, although his 
holiness had specified in the treaty, that he 
reserved the right to furnish provisions to the 
French, and to give them a free passage 
whenever they desired to recover the king- 
dom of Naples. 

This disgraceful peace, agreed t6 by Fer- 
dinand only to gain time, and to recover from 
the defeats he had experienced, increased 
even the implacable hatred he bore the pope, 
and he sought every method of hurling him 
from the pontifical throne. For this purpose 
his agents sowed divisions in Rome, employed 
by turns gold, promises, and threats, to induce 
the cardinals to join his party, and, spreading 
through Italy writings which unveiled all the 
turpitude of the holy father, had even allied 
himself secretly with the Florentines, the 
duke of Milan, and several princes, who 
were hostile to Innocent. At length, when 
he judged himself to be in a position to retake 
the offensive, he declared sharply to the pope, 
that he had never intended to fulfil the terms 
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of the treaty concluded with the apostolic 
court, and chased off the Roman collectors 
whom he found in his kingdom. Innocent 
immediately lanched a bull of excommunica- 
tion against him, deposed him from the throne 
as a bastard and usurper, and gave the croJfci 
of Naples to the king ot France, as the sole 
legitimate sovereign. Ferdinand, to sustain 
himself in his quarrel with the pope, had 
become reconciled to the grandees of his 
kingdom, and had even set the count and 
couutessof Montford at liberty. Still more, he 
had sowed the seeds of rebellion in the states 
of the pope, so that his enemy, having full oc- 
cupation at Rome, could not direct all his 
forces against Campania. Moreover, at his 
instigation, his son-in-law, Mathias, king of 
Hungary, sent to summon his holiness to re- 
voke the unjust censures which he had pro- 
nounced against Ferdinand ; and on his refu- 
sal to obey, Mathias immediately arrested, as 
guilty of the crime of lese-majesty, such of 
the prelates of his kingdom as were suspected 
of favouring the policy of the court of Rome. 

Whilst the holy father was labouring to 
overthrow the king of Naples as an usurper, 
through a contradiction not surprising to those 
who know’ the tortuous policy of the court of 
Rome, he was confirming the earl of Rich- 
mond in possession of that throne, which that 
prince, the conqueror of Richaru the Third, 
had assumed to himself by his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward 
the Fourth. Presents and gold decided the 
pope to légitimasse this usurpation, and to 
authorise a marriage regarded as incestuous 
by the church, on account of the connection 
of the parties. His holiness declared, that by 
the plentitude of his apostolic power, he made 
regular every thing which could be attainted 
of irregularity in the new dynasty, and that he 
legitimatised all the children bom or to be 
born of this union. He enjoined on all the 
citizens of Great Britain to obey their new 
sovereign, under penalty of anathema, and 
blessed those who aided it against its enemies. 

After having despatched the bulls solicited 
by the embassadors of Henry the Seventh, 
the holy father recommenced the war against 
Ferdinand, in order to secure a part of the 
estates of that prince for his bastard Francis. 
To attain his end more readily, he first sought 
to restore peace to Upper Italy, by making 
himself an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Venetians for twenty-five years, and 
he also brought about an arrangement be- 
tween Venice and the duke of Austria. He 
was less successful in his negotiations with a 
leader of adventurers, named Bucolini. This 
lord, after having ravaged a part of Romagna, 
at the head of some banditti, had established 
himself in the city of Osimo, an important place 
in the March of Ancona, from whence he 
made frequent incursions on the Roman states. 
The holy father knew that Bucolini was allied 
with Bajazet, and had promised that sultan, 
to subjugate for him the shore of the Adriatic, 
and even to conquer Italy, if he would disem- 
bark ten thousand Tuiks on the shores of 


Romagna, a plan which seriously disquieted 
the court of Rome. In order to prevent its 
being realised, Innocent determined to invest 
the retreat of this bandit, and sent the general, 
James Trivulcus, and the cardinal Julian, to 
attack Osimo with tw’elve thousand horse, 
with whom Louis Sforza and the cardinal oi 
Balue, had united eight thousand foot. But 
the skill and courage of the garrison triumphed 
over the assailants, and after a siege of seven 
months, the generals of the pope were obliged 
to raise it in disgrace. Innocent, who was 
never in any difficulty as to the means, wrote 
to his lieutenants, that if they were unable to 
conquer his enemy, they must buy him, for 
he knew how to get back the money they 
should give as soon as the banditti were out 
of the place. 

Conferences then took place between the 
beeeigers and Bucolini ; the bishop of Arezzo 
offered him seven thousand crowns of gold to 
surrender Osimo, and break off his treaty with 
Bajazet. He imprudently agreed to the terms, 
left the city, disbanded his soldiers, and went 
to Milan with the money of the holy father. 
Two days after his arrival, he was found hung 
to the casement of his window ; it was rumour- 
ed that he had himself finished his days, but 
the truth was, that during the night, a prosti- 
tute, aided by some sbirri, had strangled him, 
to recover for his holiness the seven thousand 
crowns of gold he ha<J given him. 

Innocent united to his other vices a natu- 
rally sanguinary disposition, and a ferocity 
which appeared in the briefs he addressed to 
the bishop of Brescia and the inquisitor of 
Lombardy, in order to engage them to perse- 
cute the heretics, and to publish a crusade 
against the Vaudoisof the valley of the Loire. 
Perrin thus relates this persecution : — 

“ Albert, archdeacon of Cremona, having 
been sent into France by Innocent the Eighth, 
to exterminate the Vaudois, obtained authority 
from the king, to proceed against them with- 
out any judicial forms, ana solely with the 
assistance of James de Lapalu, lieutenant of 
the king, and the counsellor Maitre Jean Ra- 
bot. These three wretches, the legate, the 
lieutenant of the king, and the counsellor, 
went to the valley of the Loire, at the head 
of a band of fierce soldiers, to exterminate the 
inhabitants, but they found no one; on their 
approach, the unhappy heretics had fled with 
their children into the mountains which crown 
this fertile valley, and had concealed them- 
selves in the depths of the numerous natural 
caverns which are found on their tops. The 
archdeacon and his two acolytes then pursued 
them as if they had been chasing a fox, and 
every time they discovered a subterranean 
cavern in which the unfortunate Vaudois were 
concealed, they closed the entrance with heaps 
of straw or dry wood and set it on fire. In 
this manner these unfortunates were suffoca- 
ted by the smoke ; or if they endeavoured to 
escape from the caverns which were to be- 
come their tombs, they were received with 
blows from the pikes of the soldiers, and 
driven back into the flames. 
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“The terror which this punishment inspired 
became so great, that most of the Vaudois, 
who had so far escaped the researches of the 
envoys of the pope, murdered themselves, or 
cast themselves into the abysses of the moun- 
tains, to avoid being wasted alive. When the 
executioners had no wood with which to stifle 
their victims in this horrible hunt, they con- 
tented themselves with closing up the entran- 
ces to the caverns with rocks, or with walling 
up the cisterns ; so that afterwards, after the 
departure of the legate, when they made ex- 
cavations in the mountains, they found more 
than eight hundred dead bodies of young 
children, stifled in their cradles or in the arms 
of their mothers, dead like them from fire or 
famine. The executioners did their work so 
well, that of the six thousand Yaudois who 
peopled this fertile valley, there remained but 
six hundred to weep over the death of their 
brethren. All the property of these unfortu- 
nates was divided between Jacques de Lap- 
alu. the archdeacon of Cremona, and Maitre 
Jean Rabot ; each of them also received tokens 
of the munificence of the sovereign, and the 
legate obtained the dignity of bishop, as a re- 
ward for having fulfilled his duties with vigour 
and energy.” 

Though occupied with persecuting the here- 
tics, his holiness none the less continued his 
war against the king of Naples, and, the more 
easy to accomplish his* end ? had organised a 
vast conspiracy in the dominions of Ferdinand . 
Unfortunately for the pope, a traitor revealed 
the plot, and all the Neapolitan prelates, who 
had entered into the conspiracy, were massa- 
cred at a festival to which the prince had in- 
vited them. Ferdinand ordered the dead bo- 
dies to be cast into the sea, to conceal their 
death, and in order to prevent a revolt of the 
people, his agents gave out that they were 
only prisoners in a fortress. At first, on the 
news of this arrest, the pope demanded loudly 
from the prince, that the ecclesiastics should 
be set at liberty, and on his refusal to obey 
his injunctions, he excommunicated him a 
seconci time; then when he discovered the 
whole truth, and was assured of the massacre 
of the bishops of his party, he no longer re- 
strained his violence ; he called down all the 
curses of heaven on the head of the usurper, 
published a crusade against him, and invitee! 
Charles the Eighth to hasten his coming into 
Italy, to avenge him on his implacable foe. 

As the king of France was still at war with 
the emperor Maximilian, and found it impos- 
sible to dispose of his troops to second the 
plans of the Holy See, Innocent, who under 
other circumstances would have encouraged 
the division between these two princes, in- 
terposed between them and caused them to 
come to a suspension of hostilities. The holy 
father also solicited the aid of the arms of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but unsuccessfully. 
These two sovereigns said that their wars 
with the Moors would not. permit them to 
weaken their armies. Innocent was no more 
successful in the extraordinary levy of dimes 
which he had ordered in France ; the parlia- 


ment of Paris courageously opposed the col- 
lection of this impost, and represented firmly 
to the king, that it was odious and impolitic 
to permit the Roman clergy to seize on all 
the wealth of France to carry it into Italy. 
T* sovereign was compelled to listen to 
these remonstrances; the money went no 
more to Rome, but the people gained nothing 
by it ; Charles continued to levy the tithes, 
and appropriated them to his own use, in or- 
der, as he said, ironically, to show his defe- 
rence, for the parliament, which was unwill- 
ing that the money should leave the kingdom. 

The affairs of the holy father were taking 
a very bad turn, and he was already devising 
means to reconcile himself with the king of 
Naples, when an event occurred which made 
the balance preponderate in his favour, arid 
increased considerably his influence in Eu- 
rope. As w r e have seen, after the death of 
Mohammed the Second, nis two sonsj Bajazet 
and Zizim, disputed for the throne of the ca- 
liphs, and caused rivers of blood to flow; 
Zizim had been at last defeated, and forced 
to take retuge in Egypt, from whence he 
went to Rhodes, and then to France. After- 
wards, the grand master of Rhodes, who was 
sold to the court of Rome, persuaded him he 
would be in greater safety in Italy than in 
the dominions of Charles tne Eighth, and he 
determined to place himself under the pro- 
tection of Innocent. He came to the apostolic 
city accompanied by the grand prior of the or- 
der of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
He was presented to holiness at a public con- 
sistory, where, according to custom, the grand 
master of the ceremonies informed him 
through an interpreter, that he must salute 
the pontiff by kissing his feet. This the Mus- 
sulman prince refused to do, swearing by the 
beard of Mahomet that he would not touch 
such a dirty baboon. The dragoman did not 
judge it prudent to translate the oath of 
Zizim ; he merely announced that the young 
rince demanded to be excused from the 
umiliating ceremonial of kissing the feet. 
Innocent waived this form, and his joy at 
having the Mussulman prince in his power 
was so great, that he promised him all he 
asked, and even engaged, by a solemn oath, to 
re-instate him on the throne of Constantinople. 

Innocent well understood all the advantage 
he could draw from his prisoner; he at first 
used him to extort from Bajazet an annual 
tribute, by threatening him to raise the west 
in behalf of his brother, and compelled him 
to conclude a treaty, by which the Sublime 
Porte was obliged to furnish him with troops 
whenever he required them. He still, how- 
ever, made use of the crusade against the 
Turks to extort new subsidies from the peo- 
ple, and whilst his emissaries were nego- 
tiating with the sultan to sell him peace, he 
was sending legates to all the courts of Eu- 
rope, commissioned to announce to kings and 
republics the convocation of a general council 
at Rome, for the day of the Annunciation of 
the Virgin, in the year 1489. 

Embassadors came together from all par% 
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•nd every kingdom, every province, eveiy city 
of any importance, was represented by its de- 
puties or bishops. It was decreed in this synod, 
that all Christians should, in accordance with 
their resources, contribute money, arms or pro- 
visions for the expenses of the war against the 
infidels, and that the holy father should re- 
ceive full authority to levy annates or tithes, 
to make collection^ to sell indulgences, dis- 
pensations and privileges, so far as he judged 
it necessary for the interests of the crusade. 
Innocent did not fail to make full use of the 
authority of the council, and he reaped so 
rich a harvest in France, Germany, Spain. 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and England, that 
he was obliged to add several rooms to the 
buildings of the apostolic treasury to hold the 
tons of gold and silver sent in by his collec- 
tors. Never had the preaching of a crusade 
been so productive, and that was owing to 
the presence of the prince Zizim at Rome, 
which gave an appearance of truth to the 
Ians of the holy father. To increase his 
appiness, his negotiations in the east were 
as successful as his preachings in the west, 
and the sultan Bajazet, who feared lest he 
might execute his threats, determined to pay 
him the tribute which he demanded, and as 
a proof of his friendship, sent him rich pre- 
sents in gold, silver, ana precious stones : his 
embasssadors were also accompanied by thirty 
beautiful Circassian slaves, whom he gene- 
rously presented to the pope and his cardi- 
nals. The embassadors of the sultan were 
received with distinction by the officers of 
the Holy See, who went to meet them a mile 
without the walls of the city. 

Besides this tribute, and these magnificent 
resents, Bajazet gave to the holy father a 
undred and sixty thousand crowns of gold to 
defray the table expenses of Zizim. Some 
days afterwards his holiness received an em- 
bassy from the sultan of Egypt, who sent to 
offer to ransom Zizim for four hundred thou- 
sand ducats, and to surrender the city of Jeru- 
salem in full to the Christians j he look more- 
over a solemn pledge to surrender to the pope 
all the conquests he might make from Baja- 
zet, even Constantinople itself. The intention 
of the sultan was to place Zizim at the head 
of his troops, and dethrone the sultan, who 
was his most formidable foe. Innocent ac- 
cepted the money of the Egyptians, promised 
to send the young prince to Cairo as soon as 
he could do so conveniently, and dismissed 
them. 

Although these negotiations had been kept 
secret, something of them still transpired. 
The chief of the Turkish embassy discovered 
that his holiness had promised to set Zizim at 
liberty on the payment of an enormous ran- 
som. He then determined to outbid the Esryp- 
tians, and offered the pope six hundred thou- 


sand crowns of gold to permit him to poison 
the brother of the sultan. Authors say that 
Innocent was capable of committing any crime 
for money; he did not, then, reject this odious 
proposal. He took the six nundred thousand 
crowns, and gave the required permission, ex- 
acting, however, that he Bhould furnish the 
means to be used in the execution of the plot. 
It was told his holiness that an officer of the 
palace, named Christopher Macrin, already 
gained over to the cause of Bajazet, had pro- 
mised to mix poison in the water used by the 
prince at table. “ Innocent,” says Raynaldi, 
11 approved of every thing. The embassador 
caused him to send poison to the assassin on 
the appointed day. But the holy father, who 
derived large sums from the existence of his 
prisoner, had no intention of depriving him- 
self of them. In the evening Christopher 
Macrin was arrested by the guards of the pope 
and at once put to the torture. The unfortu- 
nate man avowed his crime, and was con- 
demned to be tom by hot pincers, and to be 
quartered on the public square. After the 
punishment his members were nailed to the 
gates of the city. This great rascality,” adds 
the historian, 11 broke off the negotiations, and 
the next day the embassadors embarked for 
Constantinople, publishing every where that 
the pope was an unblushing robber.” 

On his side Innocent published every where, 
that their anger arose from his having refused 
the alliance of Bajazet. His legates propaga- 
ted this story every where, and it served to 
stimulate the levy of the tenths. The cares 
and pains which the holy father took to in- 
crease his treasures did not, however, absorb 
all his attention, and did not prevent him from 
pursuing his plans against the kingdom of Na- 
ples. His new returns permitted him to as- 
semble a formidable army, and resume the 
offensive. In this extremity Ferdinand dis- 
covered that his best plan was to submit to the 
pope, and surrender to him the domains which 
fie wished to erect into a principality for his 
bastard. The king of Arragon consented to be 
the mediator between him and the Holy See, 
and peace was concluded at Rome in the 
montn of February, 1491. 

Thus did the infamous Innocent triumph 
over his foe, and the oldest of his bastards 
was recognised as a prince. But divine jus- 
tice had marked out the termination of his 
crimes, and he died on the 25th of July, 1491, 
from an attack of apoplexy. Stephen Infes- 
sura maintains, that the holy father in his last 
sickness attempted to reanimate the sources 
of life by means of a frightful beverage, com- 
posed by a Jewish physician with the blood 
of three young boys of ten years old, who were 
murdered for the purpose. Onuphre and Cia- 
conius relate the same fact, which they place 
at au earlier period. 
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ALEXANDER THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 1491.] 


Picture of the Saturnalia of the Roman court. — History of the cardinal Borgia — His life as a 
student , advocate , and soldier — His debaucheries with a Spanish lady and her two daughters — 
He continues his relations with Rosa Vanozza, the youngest of the daughters of his mistress — 
He is called to Rome by his uncle Calixtus the Third — He places Roza Vanozza and her five 
children at Venice — Hypocrisy of the cardinal Roderick Borgia — Letters to his mistress*— She 
comes to Rome — Immorality of the cardinals — Borgia buys the papacy — Magnificent feasts at 
his coronation — He casts aside the mask , and exhibits his enormities in open day — He accumu- 
lates riches and dignities on the heads of his bastards — His quarrels with the petty princes of 
Italy — He compels the king of Naples to give his daughter in marnage to his son Godfrey — 
He continues the levy of the tenths under the pretence of a crusade against the Tutks — Division 
of the East and IVest Indies between the Spaniards and Portuguese — Horrible incest of the holy 
father , his daughter Lu cr et teg and her two brothers , Francis and Caesar Borgia — Madame Lu - 
cretia marries John Sforzcu lord of Pesarô — History of the beautiful Wilhelmina , one of the 
concubines of the holy father — Orgies and debauchery of the pontifical family — Lucretia, in 
the costume of a bacchante, presides over a council of cardinals , and seats herself in the chair 
of St. Peter-Singular deliberations in this assembly — Diversion of Madame Lucretia — Bajar 
zet offers his holiness an enormous sum to poison his brother — Charles the Eighth offers him a 
large ransom for Zizim — His holiness finds means to get the money from both: he surrenders 
Zizim to the king of France , receives the promised ransom , and eight days afterwards the Mus- 
sulman prince dies from poison — CasarBorgia a cardinal — His odious character — Treason of the 
pope toward Charles the Eighth. — Simonies , robbery , murder , and poisoning committed by the 
pontiff and his son — Francis Borgia made prince of Bcnevcntum — His brother Cœsar assassi- 
nates him from jealousy — Alexander heaps his execrable love on Cœsar , and gives him autho- 
rity to quit the ecclesiastical state — A hunt at Ostia — Cœsar governs the church — His cruelty — 
He employs himself in killing men for pastime — Assassination of the archbishop of Cosenza — 
Alexander wishes to cast embassadors who come to remonstrate with him , out oj the windows of 
the Vatican — History of Jerome Savanarole — Cœsar Borgia at the court of France — A thun- 
derbolt falls on the chamber of the pope — Perfidies , treasons , and crimes of Cœsar Borgia — 
Scandalous journey of the pontifical family — Third marriage of Lucretia — The orgies which 
took place on fhts occasion — His holiness authorises , by a bull , Peter Mendozza to take his own 
son for a Gamjmcde — Alexander and Cœsar Borgia Jorm a plan to murder two rich cardinals 
in order to inherit their wealth — They are caught in their own snare , and are themselves poi- 
soned — death of the infamous Alexander the Sixth. 


We have reached a period in the history of 
the Roman pontiffs, which may be regarded 
as that in w hich intelligence commenced re- 
placing ignorance in the See of St. Peter; 
and we must also say, that it is the one in 
which the corruption of the clergy reached a 
height which it had not before attained. Be- 
fore the reign of Alexander the Sixth, the 
chiefs of the clergy were already neglectful 
of the care of their flock; but after the time 
of that pope we shall see them abandoning 
entirely religious discussions to cast them- 
selves into political struggles, and turn their 
attention to strategy, finance, the organization 
of armies, fortifications, and other worldly 
sciences, which alone could maintain them on 
the dishonoured chair of St. Peter. For them- 
selves, there exists but one God ; it is gold ; 
its worship, debauchery and mu nier. They 
have no ionger belief or religion ; it matters 
little to them whether a people believe in the 
Bible, the Evangelists, or the Koran. They 
despoil all, be they Jews, Christians, or Turks; 
they no longer condemn heretics to the scaf- 
fold from fanaticism, but from avarice. They 
massacre, indifferently, the rich whose for- 
tunes they covet, and tne poor whose energy 


they fear. We are, finally, entering upon a 
period in which the theocracy reached the 
apogee of its power, and in which, far from 
concealing its perfidies, corruption, and cruel- 
ties in the dark, it exposes them to the light 
of day, and even glories in them. 

The pope, who best comprehended this new 
phase of the pontificate, is beyond all contra- 
diction the successor of Innocent the Eighth, 
the execrable Roderick Borgia. He was de- 
scended, on his mothers side, from the Span- 
ish family of Borgia, which had already oc- 
cupied the pontifical throne in the person of 
Calixtus the Third. Some authors maintain 
that he was the offspring of an incestuous 
commerce betw een the pontiff and his sister 
Joanna, who was married to a certain Godfrey 
Lenzuolo of Valencia ; and that his holiness, 
wishing to bequeath to him his name, obligea 
his brother-in-law to abandon his own name, 
and take that of Borgia. 

From his infancy Roderick was the subject 
of assiduous care, and was confided to skilful 
masters, who developed his intellect, and 
made a remarkable advocate of him. Un- 
fortunately. on becoming a man, he took a 
turn entirely opposed to every thing good, and 
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employed his admirable talents in defending 
immoral and scandalous causes. Soon his 
rofession even became insupportable to him, 
ecause it compelled him to place a certain 
restriction on his morals; and ne threw him- 
self into the career of arms, being made an 
officer of a free company, that he might the 
more readily abandon himself to his taste for 
debauchery. 

It is supposed that it was at this time he 
entered into a liason with a remarkable beau- 
tiful Spanish lady, who was a widow', with 
two daughters. After having seduced the 
mother, he corrupted her children, and ini- 
tiated them into his horrid pleasures ; then, 
when his mistress died, he freed himself from 
the eldest of the daughters by placing her in a 
convent, and kept near him the handsomest 
and the youngest, named Rosa Vanozza. He 
had five children by her, Francis, Cæsar, Lu- 
cretia, Godfrey, and another who died when 
young. 

Roderick scandalised Spain with his de- 
baucheries for almost seven years, when he 
heard of the elevation of his uncle Calixtus 
to the throne of Saint Peter. Seeing at once 
the immense fortune which this event pro- 
mised him, he hastened to send a letter of 
congratulation, in which he besought his holi- 
ness to preserve his affection for him. Ca- 
lixtus replied to his nephew, that he must 
come at once to Rome, where an important 
post in the government of the church awaited 
fiim. and with his message he sent him a 
brief, which gave him a benefice that brought 
him an annual revenue of twelve thousand 
crowns. This sum, joined to an annual reve- 
nue of thirty thousand ducats, which he de- 
rived from the property of the family, per- 
mitted him to maintain the establishment of 
a prince. He did not hesitate to obey his 
ancle’s orders; but, as he was unwilling to be 
separated entirely from his dear Vanozza and 
his children, and as he understood the neces- 
sity there was for his concealing his intrigues in 
the new part he was about to play, he deter- 
mined to send them to Venice, where he 
hoped to be enabled to visit them sometimes 
without exciting suspicions. 

He went alone to Rome, installed himself 
m a magnificent palace, and became one of 
the most assiduous courtiers of the holy father, 
which gave rise to strange rumours in regard 
to the nature of their relations. The rigidity 
of morals, however, which he affected, and 
the mask of hypocrisy which he wore, im- 
posed on the mass, and he even acquired the 
repntation of an holy person, in despite of his 
enemies, or rather of those who had pene- 
trated his real character. He was endowed 
with an eloquence so charming, and urged his 
doctrines with such skill, that he captivated 
the minds of those most hostile to him, and 
had no great difficulty in becoming master of 
the will of Calixtus. Whilst concealing his 
ambitious plans beneath the appearance of 
humility, he was appointed archbishop of Va- 
lencia, vice chancellor of the church, and 
finally, cardinal deacon of St. Nicholas, u in 


carcere Tulliano,” with a pension of twenty- 
eight thousand crowns of gold ; this, with the 
profils of his metropolitan see, and his place 
as vice chancellor, rendered his fortune one 
of the largest in Rome. 

From this moment Roderick, the debauchee 
student of Valencia, the advocate of robbers 
and assassins, the pillaging and incendiary 
soldier, the incestuous lover of Rosa Vanozza, 
thought seriously of making his way to the 
apostolic throne. From this time he affected 
the life of a veritable anchorite ; he never ap- 
peared in public, but with his hands crossed 
on his breast and his eyes bent to the ground; 
his language became unctuous and serious : be 
visited churches, hospitals, and the dwellings 
of the poor, scattering every where abundant 
alms, and giving out that at his death the un- 
fortunate should be his heirs; and, finally, he 
exhibited such profound contempt for wealth, 
and so great a love for religion and morality, 
that the Roman people, accustomed for so 
many ages to be deceived by the priests, al- 
lowed themselves to be deceived by his hypo- 
crisy, and proclaimed him a Solomon for wis- 
dom, a Job for patience, and a Moses for tho 
publication of the law of God. 

He showed great indefatigability in thé du- 
ties of his office : he was never absent from 
consistories or audiences, he conformed always 
with the sentiments of others, and sought 
every means to call out their good qualities. 
By turns grave, light, serious, and playful, he 
was the charm of the meetings at the Vatican, 
and created for himself partizans among the 
cardinals, the embassadors, and the Italian 
lords who frequented the court of the holy 
father. Never did a man know better than 
he how to conceal his passions beneath an 
impenetrable mask, nor show more constancy 
and tenacity in his plans than he. 

Whilst he was playing adroitly with the 
credulity of men, he was carrying on a cor- 
respondence with his mistress, which has 
come down to us. and in which he gave his 
reasons for tho farce he wasplaying at Rome. 
u Rosa, my w ell beloved, imitate my example ; 
remain chaste until it shall become in my 
power to reseek thee, and mingle our love in 
infinite pleasures. Let no other mouth pro- 
fane thy charms, no other hand raise those 
veils which conceal my sovereign good ; a 
little more patience, and he who is called 
my uncle will bequeath me the chair of St. 
Peter as a heritage. In the mean time take 
great pains with the education of our children, 
for they are destined to govern people ana 
kings.” 

Notwithstanding the profound judgment of 
Roderick, his provisions were not realised on 
the death of Calixtus ; his youth, and perhaps 
even the rigidity which he affected in his 
morals, prevented the suffrages from being 
given to him, and Pius the Second obtained 
the tiara. During this pontificate he exercised 
no influence over the government of the 
church, and applied himself solely to increas- 
ing the immense w’ealth which his uncle had 
left him, and on which he seized. Pius the 
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Second died ; Paul the Second succeeded him, 
then came Sixtus the Fourth. During this 
last reign he bought the rich abbey of Subiaco, 
and the legation of Arragon and Castile. But 
he was at the end of his efforts, and being 
unable longer to endure the constraint he had 
imposed upon himself, he returned to his 
course of life, as a captain of adventurers, and 
committed 30 many murders and rapes, that 
Henry the Feeble, king of Castile, drove him 
out of Spain. 

.On his return to Rome, having nothing more 
to conceal, he brought Rosa Vanozza and his 
five children to him ; only, to keep up appear- 
ances, he gave them a palace m a retired 
quarter, and his mistress look the title of the 
countess Ferdinand, of Castile, from the name 
of his intendant, who passed for her husband. 
Every night, under the pretext of visiting this 
gentleman ? his countryman, the cardinal went 
to the residence of nis mistress, where he 
passed, they said, whole nights in his orgies 
with Vanozza, and, eternal shame, with his 
daughter Lucretia. 

Sixtus the Fourth died, Innocent the Eighth 
succeeded him, without any change in the 
infamous conduct of Roderick Borgia ; it is true 
that his debaucheries were unnoticed in the 
midst of the Saturnalia of the pontifical court. 
Rome had become an immense brothel, in 
which were fifty thousand prostitutes ; the 
streets and lanes were peopled with cut-throats 
and assassins, the roads were infested by ban- 
ditti, so that on the death of Innocent, when 
the cardinals wished to assemble in conclave, 
they were obliged first to place soldiers in their 
palaces, and to plant cannon in the avenues to 
them, to preserve their sumptuous residences 
from pillage. As soon as the conclave was 
formed, they guarded with horse and foot sol- 
diers the suburbs adjoining the Vatican, and 
closed all the approaches to it with enormous 
beams. 

These precautions being taken, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a pope ; the bishop 
of Pampeluna was at first proposed as a can- 
didate, but Roderick, who had already bought 
the suffrages of several cardinals, protracted 
matters and arranged them so as to assure 
himself of a majority of the votes. To some 
he gave palaces, to others castles, land, and 
money ; the cardinal Orsino sold his vote for 
the castles of Monticelli and Sariani; Asca- 
nius Sforza exacted the vice chancellorship of 
the church; the cardinal of Colonna demand- 
ed, for his vote, the rich abbey of St. Bene- 
dict, as well as the domains and right of patro- 
nage for himself and family forever; the car- 
dinal of St. Angelo claimed the bishopric of 
Porto, and the tower which was a dependency 
on it, with a cellar full of wine. The cardinal 
of Parma received the city of Nepi ; Savelli 
received the government of Cilta Castellana, 
and of the church of St. Mary the Greater ; 
a monk of Venice who had obtained the car- 
dinalate, sold his vole for five thousand ducats 
of gold and the promise of passing a night with 
Lucretia, the daughter of Borgia, to which he 
assented. Having thus bought up the sacred 


college he was proclaimed pope by the name 
of Alexander the Sixth. 

“At last,” exclaimed he, “I am pope, the 
vicar of Christ on earth.” 

“Yes, holy father,” replied Sforza, “you 
are so most canonically, and we hope by your 
election to have given repose to the church, 
and joy to Christendom, as you have been 
chosen by the Holy Spirit as the worthiest of 
all your brethren.” 

Roderick replied. “ Though the burden with 
which we are loaded is heavy, we hope that 
God will grant to us, as to St. Peter, the 
strength to bear it gloriously. We have no 
doubt of the aid we shall derive from the 
concurrence of your abilities, and especially 
from your obedience, which we trust will be 
such, that we shall never be compelled to re- 
mind you, that the flock of Christ should be 
blindly submissive to the prince of the apos- 
tles.” 

He then clothed himself in his pontifical 
ornaments, and seized the tiara with so much 
eagerness, that the cardinal de Medicis could 
not avoid saying to Lorenzo : — 

“I fear, my brother, that we are surrender- 
ed to the most voracious wolf in the world ; 
and he will doubtless devour us, if we do not 
hinder it by prompt flight.” 

As soon as the ceremonies of the enthrone- 
ment and of the pierced chair were over, the 
new pontiff gave his blessing to the clergy, 
and entered his palace in triumph. All the 
streets on the route were hung with rich tapes- 
try and strewed with flowers, the public places 
were dressed with banners, and the stupid 
crowd rent the air with acclamations. The 
delight of the Romans was shared by the dif- 
ferent courts of Europe, and all the Christian 
princes sent solemn embassies to the pope, 
to congratulate him on his exaltation. 

Ferdinand of Naples was the only one who 
foresaw the infamies of this reign, and who 
abstained from any act of deference towards 
Alexander the Sixth. He unfortunately pre- 
dicted what came to pass, for Roderick Borgia, 
having become pope, no longer placed any re- 
straint upon his passions. He trampled under 
foot all laws, human and divine, he unveiled 
the mysteries of his monstrous amours, he 
audaciously installed in the Vatican his mis- 
tress, his daughter Lucretia, and his other 
children, and showed himself to be avaricious, 
knavish, implacable, debauched, cruel, or 
rather fierce, for Paul Langius affirms, that he 
turned Rome into a slaughter-house. What 
had he to fear ? Had he not been proclaimed 
supreme father of the faithful, king of kings, 
vicar of God on earth ? the infallible pontiff? 

The ruling passion m the mind of Alexander 
the Sixth, was an unmeasured ambition for the 
elevation of his bastards. He was scarcely 
seated on the pontifical throne, when he loaded 
them with riches and honours. Francis, the 
eldest, w’as created duke of Candia and prince 
of Beneventum ; Ca?sar, his second son, who 
was. next to Lucretia. the object of his most 
tender care, was made a cardinal and arch- 
bishop of Valencia, in Spain. But this distri^ 
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bation of titles and benefices was only the 
beginning of an immense plan which he had 
formed. His ambition coveted for his bastards 
the sovereignty of Naples, Venice^ Florence, 
all Italy ; thus he dreamed of but victories ana 
conquests, and these thoughts had determined 
him to take the name of Alexander, which re- 
. called the greatest conqueror of antiquity, 
v Italy, that magnificent country, so bounte- 
ously provided for by Heaven, though degene- 
rate and shorn of its ancient splendour, was 
still the constant subject of desire to the so- 
vereigns of Europe, who multiplied unceas- 
ingly its troubles and intestine divisions. It is 
true, that the situation of the country assisted 
in marvellously prolonging these incessant 
struggles and civil wars, which arose on all 
sides, at the least encroachment on the self- 
love of the small princes or the Italian repub- 
lics. The necessity of maintaining the re- 
spective independence of each state, was the 
result of a refined policy, which entwined 
Italy and bent its people beneath an insup- 
portable yoke. Venice was distinguished 
among all the cities for its oligarchical govern- 
ment, a mixture of nobles and merchants ; its 
Council of Ten had carried the art of deceiving 
the people, and of using men for the advantage 
and well-being of a privileged caste, so that 
neither before nor since, has any one surpassed 
them in the art of duping mankind ; and to 
characterise this period, it is enough to say, 
that Machiavel, that abominable preceptor ot 
tyrants, flourished in it. 

This most serene republic had, like the holy 
father, ambitious views and plans to realise ‘ 
its attention was turned unceasingly towards 
Romagna, of which it already possessed a large 
part, and towards the dutchy of Milan, a fief 
of tne empire, then ruled by the weak John 
Galeas, under the tutelage of his uncle, the 
ambitious Louis Sforza; it dreamed of wrest- 
ing from him the states of Parma, Piacenza, 
and Genoa, then dependencies of the Milanese ; 
and even without ^avowing it. it foresaw the 
moment in which the republic of Florence, 
tired of obeying the Medici, would wish to 
reunite with Venice. On the other hand, the 
kingdom of Naples, which alone, w j as suffici- 
ently important to exercise a salutary influence 
over the other states, was placed in a most 
critical position in consequence of the national 
hatred towards the king. Thus was Italy 
threatened with ruin on all sides, and Venice, 
the sovereign of the Adriatic, hoped soon to 
ornament its diadem with the flowers of other 
crowns ; Rome even did not give it umbrage, 
and it regarded with calmness the successors 
of the apostles in the apostolic city, and their 
processions of minions, bastards, and courte- 
zans. 

The papacy, however, was to teach the 
Venetians, so proud of their greatness, that 
God sports with the combinations of men, and 
that which appeared to lead infallibly to the 
min of the popes, that double character of 
kin£ and priest which they have united in 
their persons, became, in the hands of Alex- 
ander the Sixth, a powerful lever, which he 
Vol. H. Ü 


used to break down the formidable edifice of 
that republic. 

Roderick Borgia, gradually, and without 
even having need of recourse to temporal* 
arms or spiritual thunders, but simply by his 
prudent and Machiavel ian course, triumphed 
over Venice, and re-established the prepon- 
derance of tne Holy See in Italy. We must 
admit, also, that this was difficult to accom- 
plish, for the long sojourn of the popes at 
Avignon, the multiplied attempts at Tevolt by 
the Roman people, the grants obtained from 
emperors and pontiffs by the vicar barons of 
the Holy See, had considerably diminished 
the domains of the church and the revenues 
of the apostolic treasury. Alexander at once 
applied all his care to restore the integrity of 
the pontifical states. He then determined to 
overthrow the authority of the neighbouring 
petty princes, among whom were the Benti- 
vogli of Bologna, the Malatesta of Rimini, 
the Manfredi of Faenza, the Colonna of Ostia, 
the Montefeltri of Urbino, and, finally, the 
Vitelli, Saveli i, and several others who owned 
rich provinces. 

Before, however, engaging in contest against 
all these families, the pope was desirous of 
obtaining strong assistance by contracting alli- 
ances with powerful princes. He first ad- 
dressed himself to Ferdinand, king of Naples, 
and taking advantage of the alarm, which the 
armaments of the king of France, who was 
preparing to invade his kingdom, caused him, 
ne offered him the aid of an army, on condi- 
tion that his son Alphonso, duke of Calabria, 
should give his daughter in marriage to the 
youngest of the bastards of the holy father, 
with a dowry in the kingdom of Naples. — 
His proposition having been rejected in insult- 
ing terms, Alexander turned his views in an- 
other direction, and formed a defensive league 
with the tutor of John Galeas, duke of Milan, 
and the most serene republic. It was a diffi- 
cult matter to conclude an alliance between 
Rome and Venice ; thanks, however, to Alex- 
ander’s skill in diplomacy, the difficulties w ere 
overcome, and the treaty was signed between 
the republic, the court of Rome, and the dutchy 
of Milan. 

Alphonso of Calabria and Peter de Medicis, 
alarmed at the consequences of a leagpe. 
which threatened the political existence ot 
the other states, sought to break it ; for this 
purpose they received joyfully proposals from 
Fabricio Colonna, Prosper hiô brother, and the 
cardinal of St. Peter in Bonds, avowed ene- 
mies to the pontiff, who engaged to deliver 
Rome with the assistance of the party of the 
Guelphs and the Ursini, if the army of Al- 
phonso could in three days present itself before 
the walls of the holy city. 

The old king, Ferdinand, with his prudent 
foresight, had opposed this plan, and desired 
to make peace with Alexander on any terms ; 
unfortunately death overtook him at the mo- 
ment when he was renewing negotiations w ith 
the pope. His holiness would, doubtless, have 
easily arranged a new treaty, since the op- 
posing interests of the contracting parties had 
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already induced grave discussions between 
the court of Rome and the Venetians. After- 
wards, when the new king of Naples lia^d been 
informed that France had entered into the 
league, he was desirous of repairing the fault 
he had committed, and re-opened the negotia- 
tions commenced dv his father with the court 
of Rome. The conditions were, however, no 
longer the same, and his pride^ which had 
before revolted at the idea of giving the hand 
of his young daughter, Donna Dancha, to God- 
frey Borgia, was obliged to bend before the 
exigencies of his position, and he sent to give 
his consent to the proposed marriage, to be- 
stow the principality of Squillace and the 
countship of Cariati on the young couple, to 
make a rich gift in benefices to Cæsar, and a 
pension of five thousand ducats to Francis, 
duke of Candia, with the promise of one of 
the first posts in the kingdom and the com- 
mand of his armies. These offers of the king 
were accepted by his holiness, who demanded 
in advance ten thousand ducats, of which he 
had pressing need. 

Public feasts and rejoicings took place at 
Rome, on account of the marriage of Godfrey 
Borgia, and the holy father displayed such 
magnificence in the matter that he entirely 
emptied the treasury of the church. He then 
had recourse to the expedients which popes 
and kings usually employ to refill their cof- 
fers; he increased the imposts and oppressed 
the unfortunate people; he then tried a new 
publication of a crusade, and however im- 
probable it may appear, after having been 
robbed by the popes for forty years, under 
the pretence of wars against the Turks which 
never took place, the stupid people still 
brought enormous sums to the Vatican, and 
nourished the licentious displays of the bas- 
tards of Alexander and his cherished Lucretia. 

It was at this time, in the year 1492. that 
an extraordinary event occurred; the disco- 
very of a new continent by the celebrated 
Christopher Columbus, and at about the same 
period the Portugese, Vasco de Gama, prose- 
cuted the discoveries of Henry the Navigator, 
of Cavellas, and of Bartholomew Diaz, doubled 
the cape of Good Hope, passed to India through 
the Mozambique channel, and changed en- 
tirely the route and form of the commerce of 
the world. 

The Portuguese had followed the Spaniards 
to the continent discovered by ColumDus, and 
were disputing with them by arms for this 
rich prey. As their interest, however, induced 
them not to make too mucn noise about their 
quarrel, the king of Portugal, John the Second, 
and Ferdinand the Catholic, agreed to refer 
the settlement of the boundaries of their new 
empires to the pope. 

Alexander the Sixth consented to act as 
the mediator of peace between the two coun- 
tries; he traced a line which passed from 
pole to pole through the Azores, or Western 
islands, and decreed, by virtue of his univer- 
sal omnipotence, that all the countries which 
were beyond this line, that is, the West In- 
dies, or America, should belong to the king of 


Spain, and those on this side, that is, the East 
Indies and the shores of Africa, to the king 
of Portugal. His holiness imposed no other 
condition on this magnificent gift than the 
immediate payment of a large sum of money, 
and an engagement by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to convert, willingly, Or by force, 
the inhabitants to Christianity. Sixty years 
after the publication of this bull, the execrable 
Spanish missionaries had murdered fifteen 
millions of victims in the new world, in 
obedience to the orders of the pope. 

A^As soon as Alexander haa repaired his 
treasury with the profits of the crusade, he 
was engaged in concluding a marriage be- 
tween his daughter and John Sforza, lord of 
Pesaro, and as she had been affianced from 
her infancy to an Arragonese gentleman, by 
virtue of his apostolic power he freed her 
from her oath. 

“At this marriage took place,” says Ste- 
phen Infessura, “ fetes and orgies worthy of 
Madame Lucretia. In the evening his holi- 
ness, the cardinal Borgia, the duke of Can- 
dia, some courtiers, and several noble ladies 
supped together, at which play actors and fe- 
male dancers appeared, who represented ob- 
scene plays, to me great joy of the guests.” 
(The recital of the after transactions are not 
proper to be translated.) 

Alexander had consented to the marriage 
of his daughter because he was then ruled 
by a new passion for a young girl called the 
beautiful VVilhelmina, the sister of Alexander 
Famese, whom this wretch had prostituted 
to him to purchase his pardon for a crime he 
had committed. The Farnese afterwards ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat, and we shall see him, 
in his turn, filling the apostolic chair, by the 
name of Paul the Third. Such is the origin 
of the great Farnese family, with which the 
first sovereign families of Europe have allied 
themselves. 

Madame Lucretia, after her marriage, re- 
fused to go with the lord of Pesaro to his prin- 
cipality, and lived as before in the palace of 
the Vatican. “She no longer quitted the 
apartments of the holy father, by day or by 
night,” adds Burchard, the master of cere- 
monies to Alexander, who registered caie- 
fully, hour by hour, a)l that occurred at the 
pontifical court. 

Alexander granted to his cherished daugh- 
ter, not only all that she asked, but even gave 
her the superintendence of the government 
of the church. She was present when the 
letters were opened and business despatched ; 
she convoked the sacred college, and fre- 
quently, at the close of orgies, she presided 
over the council of the cardinals in the cos- 
tume of a bacchante, with naked bosom, and 
her body scarcely covered by a muslin robe. 
In this condition she deliberated on subjects 
of licentiousness, and was not ashamed to 
give and receive, before them, caresses so im- 
modest, that Burchard himself, habituated as 
he was to so many of such things, exclaims, in 
recording it, “Horror! ignominy! disgrace!” 
£ Mussulman embassadors soon after arrived 
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, commissioned by the sultan Bajazet 
to make overtures to the holy father to have 
the prince Zizim poisoned. The following 
was the letter of the Ottoman emperor: 

“ The sultan Bajazet, by the grace of God, 
the greatest king and caliph of the two conti- 
nents of Asia and Europe, to the excellent 
lord Alexander, father of all Christians, by the 
gifts of Providence, and most worthy pontiff 
of the Roman church, reverence, kindness, 
and sincerity. 

11 1 have, my lord, until now, payed with ex- 
actness to your holiness forty thousand ducats 
a year, for the support of my brother Zizim; 
but, as Innocent the Eighth, your predecessor, 
as I have been informed, whilst he was re- 
ceiving large sums from me to guard that am- 
bitious prince, was also listening to the pro- 
posals of the sultan of Egypt, and accepting 
nis money to set Zizim at liberty, I am led to 
fear, lest one day your successor may furnish 
troops to ray brother, to enable him to dispute 
my throne. 

“Your envoys are well apprised of my ap- 
prehensions, and have advised me to address 
myself directly to you, to procure for my mind 
the tranquillity I so much need, and to put an 
end to the cause of ray alarm. They have 
even induced me to hope that you would listen 
favourably to my propositions. 

“ I then pledge myself to give you three 
hundred thousand ducats, several cities, and 
the shirt of Jesus Christ, if your holiness will 
remove Zizim from the world in any way you 
may judge best. A signal service will thus 
be rendered to the prisoner himself, for ac- 
cording to the prophet, he should prefer death 
to servitude, and you. most illustrious lord, 
will not commit a crime, since, by your reli- 
gion, Christians are ordered to exterminate 
heretics and infidels. 77 

No authentic document containing the pon- 
tiff 7 » reply remains, only Comines affirms that 
he accepted the offer of the caliph, and what 
appears to confirm this opinion is the know- 
ledge afterwards acquired of a secret treaty 
between the courts or Rome and Constantino- 
ple, by which Bajazet engaged to furnish to 
the Holy See six thousand veteran cavalry, 
and as many infantry, to combat the French, 
who were preparing to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. 

Charles the Eighth did not delay to enter 
Italy at the head of an army of thirty thousand 
men, assisted by an artillery force of a hun- 
dred and forty field pieces, and his progress 
was so rapid, that he had already conquered 
Lombardy before Alexander could obtain the 
means to resist him. In this extremity the 
holy father endeavoured to bring into play the 
arts of diplomacy, and sent embassadors to 
the king of France, to enjoin on him to stop 
his march. Charles, however, undisturbed by 
the prohibition of the pope, continued his 
route towards Rome, whither nis deputies had 
already preceded him, commissioned to de- 
mand from his holiness the investiture of the 
kingdom of Naples for their master. 

Not only did Alexander reply that he would 


never accede to their proposal, and would op- 
pose with all his power the passage of the 
French through his states, but when the chief 
of the embassy represented to him, that 
Charles, being the ally of Maximilian, could 
deprive him of his tiara, either by force, or by 
having him judged by a council as a simouia- 
cal, adulterous, incestuous, robbing, and mur- 
dering pope, he was still unwilling to yield, 
and even spoke in reviling terms of Charles, 
in the presence of the minister of the king ot 
Naples, of Lopez, his datary, and of the prince 
of Anhalt, the delegate of the empire. He 
had the boldness to accuse the king of France 
of having formed the ambitious project of 
placing the imperial crown on his own brow, 
and of overthrowing Maximilian from his 
throne. il As for myself, 77 added he. “ even 
were Charles to place a drawn swora at my 
throat, I would still oppose his execrable am- 
bition. And you, prince of Anhalt, 77 said he, 
addressing the embassador of Germany, “ it is 
your duty to inform your master of the de- 
signs of France, that in his capacity of pro- 
tector of the church, he may join other Chris- 
tian princes in defending our see, and pre- 
serving the rights of the empire, and the 
liberty of all Italy. 77 

As was to be anticipated, his courage failed 
before the danger, and when the king of 
France presented himself on the borders of 
the ecclesiastical states, the pope dared not 
dispute his entrance. Finally, when he was 
beneath the walls of Rome, his holiness sent 
to him his master of ceremonies his apostoli- 
cal secretary, and the dean of the rota, to 
receive his orders. Charles caused the gates 
to be opened immediately, and entered the 
city armed at all points, with lances in rest, 
ensigns displayed, and trumpets sounding, 
escorted by nis troops, who marched in close 
columns, followed by his formidable artillery. 

His quarter masters billeted the troops, his 
prevosts placed sentinels in all the quarters, 
fixed the rounds and the patroles, erected 
scaffolds and racks, and published the ordi- 
nances of the prince to the sound of the 
trumpet, as if he had been in Paris, Though 
absolute master in Rome, the king had not yet 
seen Alexander, who had shut himself up, 
with his family, in the castle of San Angelo. 
A great number of prelates, among wliom 
were Ascanius Sforza, vice chancellor of the 
church, the cardinals Julian de la Rovera, 
Gurch. St. Severin, Savelli, and Colonna, pro- 
posed to the king to judge and depose the 
pope, if he refused to submit. Twice even 
had the artillery been turned against the castle 
of San Angelo, to alarm him and conquer his 
obstinacy; but, says Comines, the prince re- 
fused to come to extremities. At length the 
pope yielded to the urgency of his son, Cæsar 
feorgia, who represented to him how immi- 
nent was the danger of the ruin of their fa- 
mily, and consented to grant an audience to 
Charles the Eighth. The first interview com- 
menced in this singular manner : — Alexander, 
to avoid embracing the king, as ceremony re- 
quired, feigned to faint, and fell back on the 
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•sofa: Charles, on his side, took a seat near a time, and marched rapidly on Naples. The 
winrlow, until they had brought the holy father cowardly Alphonso fled into Sicily on his ap- 
to by the use of salts. The conference then proach, abdicating in favour of his son Ferai- 
commenced, and they came to the following nand, to whom he left the defence of the capi- 
arrangements : — Alexander agreed to live in tal. Naples, notwithstanding the efforts of 
peace with his cardinals^ to pay them the the young prince^ was carried by assault, and 
rights due them, to place in possession of the the rest of the kingdom was conquered with 
king the cities of Viterba, Civita Vecchia, such marvellous facility, that Alexander said, 
Terracina, and Spoleto; not to confer any le- that the French had made war with wooden 
gation without his permission, to give cardi- spurs, and had chalked out their quarters, 
nal’s hats to two of Charles’ captains, and to meaning thereby, that they would net long 
surrender the prince Zizim to him. His holi- remain masters of Naples. He could, more- 
ness, moreover, granted to him the investiture over, the better prophesy about it, since he had 
of the kingdom of Naples, and even granted taken measures to make it true, by forming a 
to him the cardinal Borgia, his son, as a hos- formidable league among ail the' Christian 
tage for the execution of his promises. Charles powers against the king of France. The re- 
then took the oath of obedience to the pope, public of Venice and the duke of Milan, had 
and paid the ransom of Zizim; that done, he entered into the confederacy; Ferdinand the 
left Rome with all his troops, and went to- Catholic, Henry the Seventh, king of England, 
wards Naples. Eight days afterwards, when the archduke Philip and his son Maximilian, 
he was scarcely out of the territories of the had also rallied to the support of the holy 
church, the unfortunate Zizim yielded up his father. 

last breath. The pope had kept his promises Charles soon discovered the danger which 
religiously; he had engaged to give up his menaced him, and to allay the storm, he 

S risoner to Charles the Eighth, which he had wished to alarm his enemies by a daring blow. 

one, having only poisoned him beforehand. Leaving then a part of his troops in his new 
In this way he obtained the ransom which kingdom, under the command of the duke of 
was already paid by France, and the three Montpensier, whom he had created viceroy 
hundred thousand ducats which had been of- of Naples, he marched on Rome w'ith nine 
fered him by the sultan of Constantinople. thousand picked soldiers, to chastise the pope. 

On the next day, Cœsar Borgia, in defiance The latter had been advised of his movement, 
of his oath to remain w ith Charles, escaped and had fled with his family to Orvieto. The 
from the French camp in disguise and re- king remained but three days in the holy 
turned to Rome, where the pope received him city, and went rapidly into Tuscany, and 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of from thence to the dutchy of Parma, where 
love. Cæsar was the object of Alexander’s forty thousand of the confederates had assem- 
preference, and he truly deserved it from the bled to dispute the passage, 
similitude of his character to that of the holy Alexander, on his side, had returned to 
father. Like him, destitute of shame or mo- Rome as soon as he was informed of the de- 
desty, he abandoned himself to all the licenses parture of Charles, and as he considered him- 
of his passions; like him, obstinate in his plans, self strong enough, thanks to his allies, to dic- 
implacable in his revenge, he erected crime tate laws to him, he sent embassadors in- 
into a political system, and recoiled before structed to inform him, that the conventions 
no atrocity ; like him. ambitious and egotis- before agreed upon by them, were erased and 
tical, he bent every thing to his selfishness, annulled, on account of their having been im- 
sacrificed every thing to his interest ; mo- posed by force ; he also ordered him to leave 
rality and religion were in his hands but in- Italy immediately with all his troops, and to 
struments, which he used for the success of recall the garrisons which he had left in Apu- 
his plans, and which he trampled under foot lia and Calabria, under penalty of being cited 
when they became useless to him. These to appear before the pontifical justice, to hear 
two men, so well made for each other, had himself excommunicated, interdicted, and de- 
not, however, agreed upon one point; Alex- posed. The commissioners of the pontiff met 
ander was desirous of bequeathing the papacy Charles at Turin, on the very day of the vic- 
to his son, and Caesar coveted an imperial tory of Fomoua, in which ten thousand French 
crown, ana all Italy for a kingdom. Caesar haa crushed an army of forty thousand men. 
was a prince of the churchy and he would The prince was still all covered with blood 
have given all his ecclesiastical honours for and dust when the legates came to summon 
one of the secular titles with which his elder him to go to Rome to render an account of his 
brother, the duke of Candia. was so abun- conduct to the sovereign pontiff. This w f as 
dantly provided. It was on tnis account that adding sarcasm to a hateful perfidy. “ I will 
the cardinal had conceived a secret hatred accept the invitation of the holy father,” re- 
against his brother, w hose results we are to plied Charles to the deputies, te and I hope 
see. that he will await me, that I may have the 

This flight of Cœsar Borgia, and the poison- honour of kissing his feet, of which I was de- 
ing of Zizim, greatly enragéd Charles the prived when I last passed through Rome.” 
Eighth, and he swore vengeance against the This reply of tne monarch showed the 
pontifical family. As his interests did not embassadors that they could not return too 
permit him to return at once to Rome, he put quickly, if they did not wish to be treated as 
off the punishment of the pope to anotner enemies. Notwithstanding his victory, Charles 
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was obligetPto return to France, and the king- 
dom of Naples had passed under the sway of 
Ferdinand the Second, in less time than it had 
taken the French to conquer it. Alexander, 
freed from his dreaded foe, turned all his 
thoughts to the accomplishments of his plans 
for the elevation of his family, and employed 
by turns treason, simony, force, and assassi- 
nation, which form the usual train of popes 
and kings. At first, under the pretext tnat 
the Roman barons had betrayed their oaths 
of fidelity, by submitting to the French, he 
declared them deprived of all authority, and 
instructed the duke of Candia, whom he had 
appointed general of the church, to attack 
them, one after another in their fortresses, 
and to seize on their domains. The greater 
part, seeing the uselessness of resistance, sur- 
rendered, and were cowardly murdered ; the 
Orsini alone disputed Romagna foot by foot. 

His holiness was. at the same time, occu- 
pied in repairing tne wretched state of his 
finances, and proceeded in it, with his second 
son, the cardinal Caesar, in such a way as to 
exhibit how great was the genius of the Bor- 
gia, since they surpassed all the predecessors 
of Alexander in inventing a new mode of re- 
filling the treasu nr of the Vatican. They 
ublished a law, declaring the Holy See the 
eir of the members of the sacred college : 
they then sold the cardinalship to the richest 
Romans, and then poisoned them to become 
their heirs. Alexander also carried on a large 
trade in crucifixes, relics, and indulgences, 
which brought him in considerable sums; he 
also sold, through hisdatary, Jean Baptiste Fer- 
rara, the cardinal of Modena, ecclesiastical 
dignities, employments, and benefices, with- 
out troubling himself whether they were va- 
cant or not ; only in the latter case, poison or 
the dagger were employed on the prelate who 
refused to yield his place to him who had 
bought it. In his turn, Jean Baptiste Ferrara, 
the minister of iniquity^ the instrument of pon- 
tifical despotism, received the chastisement 
of his crimes, and was poisoned by Cœsar Bor- 
gia, who coveted the immense wealth he had 
amassed in the exercise of his office. 

Whilst his holiness and his son were mak- 
ing or breaking cardinals as their policy or 
their interest required, the duke of Candia 
was carrying on tne war against the Orsini in 
Romagna, razing castles, destroying fortresses, 
pillaging towns, and forcing the people to sub- 
mit to the Holy See. His atrocities, however, 
ended in exasperating the people ; the citizens 
armed every where, and he was forced to re- 
treat. 

Alexander then called to his aid Gonzalvo 
de Cordova, who was in Italy with a formid- 
able army, destined for the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples; but instead of fighting 
the Orsini, the Spanish general treated with 
them, and constrained the holy father to ratify 
his engagements. To avenge himself for 
what he called treason, the pope was de- 
sirous of ridding himself of Gonzalvo de Cor- 
dova, and instructed him to drive the French 
from Ostia, in the hopes that he would there 


find his death. In fact, the enemy was so 
strongly entrenched in this position, that it 
appeared to be impossible to dislodge him; 
in less, however, than a month, after incredi- 
ble efforts and prodigies of valour, the Spa- 
niards rendered themselves masters of Ostia, 
and Gonzalvo returned to Rome to beseech 
the holy father to permit him to put an end 
to the war in Naples, and fulfil the wishes of 
King Ferdinand the Catholic. Alexander, w ho 
could not pardon the new glory he had ac- 
quired, refused his demand, and broke out 
into gross abuse of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
whom he said, were indebted to him for large 
sums, which he had lent them to bring their 
conspiracy against the foolish king of Castile 
to a successful issue. “Thus then, pope of 
Satan,” replied Gonzalvo, “thou refusest to 
obey thç sovereigns whose subject thou wert, 
before thou occupiedest the pontifical tjirone, 
through their protection? Tremble, senseless 
old man, lest they take a shining vengeance 
on this insolent tone.” This done, the Spanish 
general retired quickly from the audience 
chamber, rejoined his army and marched on 
Naples. 

Shortly after, news of the entire expulsion 
of the French from Italy, and of the death of 
King Ferdinand, was received at Rome. — 
By this event, the crown of Naples of right, 
reverted to an uncle of that prince, named 
Frederick, who hastened to send embassadors 
to the court of Rome, to solicit the investiture 
of that kingdom. Before deciding the ques- 
tion regarding this crown, the pontiff, who had 
constantly in view the elevation of ms family, 
exacted^ that the consistory should make a 
decree investing the duke of Candia with the 
principality of Beneventum, and placing him 
m possession of a tribute of an hundred thou- 
sand crowns of go!d ; which the kings of Cas- 
tile and Portugal paid yearly to the Holy See. 
Garcia Las, the Spanish embassador, opposed 
this measure energetically, and protested^ in 
the name of Ferdinand and Isabella, against 
the encroachments of the pontiff, and what 
surprised the cardinals most was, to see the 
protest of Spain supported by Cardinal Valen- 
tine. Notwithstanding their united efforts, 
however, the decree was made, and Francis, 
the eldest son of the pope, obtained the prin- 
cipality of Beneventum, with the countships 
of Terracina and Ponte Corvo. 

On this occasion, the duke of Candia came 
to Rome, to receive the investiture of his new 
estates, and entered the holy city mounted on 
a magnificent horse, glittering with gold and 
precious stones, and surrounded by an escort 
of rich lords, barons, and princes, as if he had 
himself been emperor or pope. All these 
honours awaken ea the jealous fury of Cœsar 
Borgia, and Lucretia having been imprudent 
enough to extend her incestuous caresses to 
Francis, without appearing to pay any atten- 
tion to her other Brother, the death of the 
new prince of Beneventum was resolved upon ; 
one night, after leaving the house of Kosa 
Vanozza, where he had supped, he was at- 
tacked by four men in masks, pierced with 
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nine blows of a dagger, and his dead body 
thrown into the Tiber. 

On the next day, the cardinal Cæsar Borgia 
started for Naples, where he was commis- 
sioned to crown Frederick of Arragon. This 
precipitous departure, and the disappearance 
of Francis, caused him to be accused of 
fratricide. “But the pope sought to dispel it, 
says Burchard, and sent us to seek his son in 
all the brothels of the city.” 

Some days afterwards, the dead body of 
Francis was found in the Tiber, by some fish- 
ermen. Alexander at first thought that the 
enemies of his family had assassinated him, 
and not knowing on whom to lav it, he put to 
the torture several notables of feome, cnosen 
by hazard, and did not stop until he became 
certain that the crime had been committed 
by his cherished son. “Then, says Burchard, 
he burst into tears, and consoled himself in 
the arms of Madame Lucretia, one of the 
causes of the murder.” 

When Cæsar Borgia supposed that no more 
was thought at Rome of the murder of the 
duke of Candia, he returned from Naples, and 
presented himself before his holiness, as if 
nothing extraordinary had occurred in his ab- 
sence. Alexander received him with the 
same demonstrations of tenderness as before, 
and at his request consented to free him from 
his ecclesiastical vows, that he might enter 
upon a career more conformable to his tastes 
and habits. Thus Cæsar Borgia, by authority 
of the pope, found himself the heir of the 
titles and principalities which he so long en- 
vied his brother, and from a cardinal became 
. a soldier. « 

V To celebrate his reconciliation with his fa- 
ther, Cæsar was desirous of giving him the 
diversion of a hunting party, and both started 
for Ostia, accompanied by courtiers, prosti- 
tutes, minions, and jugglers, and escorted by 
five hundred norse and six hundred foot sol- 
diers, which placed them beyond the reach 
of an attempt at abduction. “They passed 
four whole days,” says Tomasso Thomasi, 
“in the woods of Ostia, taking pleasure in 
surpassing in debauchery and licentiousness, 
all that the most depraved imagination coula 
invent, after which they returned to that 
Rome which they had rendered a cavern of 
brigands, a sanctuary of iniquity. It would 
be impossible,” adds the historian, “to relate 
all the murders, rapes, and incests which 
were daily committed at the court of the 
pope, and scarcely would the life of a man 
De long enough to allow him to transcribe 
the names of the victims who were stabbed, 
poisoned, or cast alive into the Tiber.” 

In the midst of all these abominations, the 
cardinals prostrated themselves before Alex- 
ander the Sixth, and applauded the incests 
of the father and his children; but what 
finished the degradation of this court, is the 
concert of praise and flattery with which 
they hailed the arrival of Cæsar when he ap- 
peared in the consistory. It is true, that the 
terror which this monster inspired, added 
much to the marks of submission which were 


lavished on him, for each one knew that Cæsar 
Borgia, either from avarice or cruelty, was 
constantly thinking of lowering their heads. 
“ It was so great a pleasure for him to see 
blood flow,” says Burchard, “ that following 
the example of the emperor Commodus, ho 
exercised himself with killing, in Order to 
keep up his tiger rage. Due day he enclosed 
the square of St. Peter with palisades, and 
ordered his guards to bring into the enclosure 

f )risoners of war, men, women, and children; 
le then commenced a horrid contest with 
these unfortunate persons, they bound with 
cords, he armed at all points, mounted on a 
fierce courser; he shot some, hacked others 
with blows of his sabre, trampled some un- 
der his horse’s feet, and in less than half an 
hour he caracoled alone in a sea of blood, 
and in the midst of dead bodies, whilst his 
holiness and Madame Lucretia were taking 
their pastime in a balcony, by assisting at 
this horrid scene.” These details are not 
the most frightful which the master of cere- 
monies has transmitted to us; there are 
others which we are forced to suppress, on 
account of their monstrous character. 
ir Some time after, Ferdinand and Isabella 
addressed energetic protests to the court of 
Rome, on account of a permission which the 
pope nad granted to the heiress of the crow n 
of Portugal, to leave the convent in w hich she 
w*as, and marry a son of the foolish king, John 
the Second; this authority compromised se- 
riously the interests of the king of Castile, 
who nad pretensions on this kingdom. 

As Cæsar Borgia was desirous of contract- 
ing an alliance with Charlotte, the daughter 
of Frederick, king of Naples, the near relative 
of Ferdinand, he was fearful lest that prince 
would oppose some obstacle to his plan, in 
order to avenge himself on his father for hav- 
ing raised up a dangerous competitor for the 
throne of Portugal ; he determined to escape 
this inconvenience by casting the blame on 
another. This determination taken, his holi- 
ness assembled the consistory, and in the 
presence of the Spanish embassador, accused 
the secretary of the briefs, Florida, archbishop 
of Cosenza, with having traitorously forged a 
dispensation for the heiress of Portugal, and 
witn having sent it to her at her entreaty. 
He ordered his guards to arrest him, and pro- 
ceeded at once to his examination. 

The unfortunate prelate appeared at first 
annihilated, and could scarcely articulate 
some words in his defence ; he gradually re- 
covered from the blow that he had been 
struck, protested his innocence, and related, 
in accents of truth, the minute orders which 
had been given him in this matter. Alexan- 
der did not give him a long time to pursue 
his justification; at a sign from the pope, four 
sbirri cast themselves upon Florida, bound 
him, and hurried him to the castle of San 
Angelo. This unfortunate man was plunged 
into a dungeon, despoiled of his garment^ his 
feet naked and immured to his knees. They 
left him only a wooden crucifix, a breviary, a 
Bible, two pounds of bread, a small cask of 
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water, a vialof oil, and a lamp, and informed 
him they would renew his provisions once a 
week. 

After two months, when Cæsar judged that 
the energy of the archbishop had been suffi- 
ciently broken by this prolonged fast, he sent 
John Merades to propose to him to take 
upon himself the fault of which the pope 
was culpable. In case he refused to obey, 
he was to menace him with perpetual impri- 
sonment ; and on the other hand, if he yielded 
to the desires of the pope, and consented to 
sign a declaration that he alone had given to 
the princess of Portugal the dispensation of 
marriage, he was to promise him, not only 
his freedom and re-installment in his offices 
and benefices, but the still greater favour of 
his holiness, and the friendship of his son. to 
whom his yielding would render an important 
service. The poor archbishop, who saw no 
other mode of safety, confessed his guilt in 
the presence of several witnesses, and signed 
the declaration which the pope and his son 
caused to be presented to him. 

Once master of the written proof, the holy 
father proceeded against Florida in a consis- 
tory held for this purpose, and in the presence 
of the governor of Rome, the auditor of the 
apostolic chamber, the attorney general, and 
the fiscal procurer, pronounced a sentence 
which deprived the archbishop Cosenza of all 
his wealtn and dignities, degraded him from 
his orders, and handed over his person to the 
civil magistrates to undergo the punishment 
inflicted on forgers. All the articles of the sen- 
tence were punctually executed, except the 
last. Cæsar Borgia had promised the arch- 
bishop his protection, and he kept his word, 
causing him to be poisoned in his dungeon, 
that he might escape the rack. It was ru- 
moured about that he died from despair, and 
Alexander was enabled, without inconve- 
nience, to sell at auction the property and 
benefices of the guilty man. 

At last the crimes and abominations of the 
Borgia excited such indignation, that the 
princes of Europe instructed their embassa- 
dors to address the pontiff in full consistory, 
and to summon him to put an end to his in- 
cests and infamies, if he did not wish to be 
condemned by a general council, and deposed 
from the Holy See. In consequence of these 
orders, the embassadors of tne emperor of 
Germany, the kings of France, England, Cas- 
tile, and Portugal took advantage of a day of 
solemn audience to notify the wishes of their 
sovereigns to the pope; but Alexander took 
it in very bad part, he caused his guards to 
enter the hall, and threatened to throw them 
out of the window if they dared address their 
admonitions to him. He declaimed violently, 
against the kings, and added with derision : 
“ It a pretty thing for these despots to reproach 
me with my elevation to the chair of St. Peter, 
and impute to me, as a crime, some robberies 
and assassinations, they who leave kingdoms 
to their children as farms are bequeathed, 
and who murder millions of men in their 
quarrels! Go, ye footmen, return to them 


who sent you, and say to them that I have 
yet much to do before I can equal them in 
wickedness.” 

“What should people think of their ty- 
rants,” said brother Jerome Savonarola, in 
one of bis addresses, “if an Alexander the 
Sixth judges kings to be more infamous than 
himself.” These bold words lost the life of 
him who uttered them. 

Jerome Savonarola was the prior of the con- 
vent of St. Mark in Florence, during the pon- 
tificate of Alexander the Sixth. Led away 
by an ardent love for humanity, say the his- 
torians of the times, this bold monk declared 
himself to be the defender of the people, and 
urged the Italians, unceasingly, to {he con- 
quest of liberty and the annihilation of des- 
potism ; the purity of his morals, the eleva- 
tion of his soul, and the eloquence of his lan- 
guage were such, adds the chronicle, that 
Jerome Savonarola, the monk of St. Mark’s, 
even imposed on Lawrence de Medicis the 
tyrant of Florence. 

Savonarola announced publicly to men, 
that a new era of liberty and faith would suc- 
ceed the reign of slime and mud which 
weighed down Italy, and that an universal 
republic would sweep all kings and tyrants 
from the earth. Notwithstanding this pro- 
found hatred for the oppressors of the people, 
his reputation for holiness was so well esta- 
blished, that Lawrence de Medicis, on his 
death-bed, sent for him, to receive the sacra- 
ments at his hands, as the only just man, he 
said, who lived in Italy ; but Savonarola was 
unwilling to absolve the tyrant, who even, 
when about to appear before God, refused to 
renounce the power he had usurped. 

On the day succeeding the death of the 
prince, the prior of St. Mark’s preached be- 
fore the lords and citizens of Florence, and 
explained, in a magnificent discourse, sublime 
theories, which showed what a perfect know- 
ledge he possessed of men, religion, and go- 
vernment. His discourse was divided in four 
parts; he treated of the fear of God, the love 
of the republic, the forgetfulness of past in- 
juries, and the equality of men in the sight 
of the law. By his masculine eloquence, he 
obtained all the suffrages, electrified all minds, 
and when he descended from the tribune, the 
citizens, wdth one voice, invested him with 
power to re-constitute the republic of Florence. 
Savonarola then labored at his work of rege- 
neration, and commenced by attacking the 
papacy, that fatal institution, which gave to 
one man the privilege of subjugating his kind, 
of corrupting, despoiling, massacreing them. 

Such a direction given to men’s minds was 
not in accordance writh the views of Alexan- 
der the Sixth, the vice-God on earth, the in- 
fallible vicar of Jesus Christ. His holiness 
then took steps to destroy Savonarola. His 
agents at first excited the lords and priests of 
Florence against the monk ; he then fulmi- 
nated a terrible anathema against him, and 
took into his pay fanatic monks, who insulted 
the reformer even in the sanctuary, whilst he 
was preaching a purified religion. A Fran- 
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cisOan monk, named Francis of Apulia, even 
publicly announced that he was ready to en- 
tera fire to convince Savonarola of imposture, 
and prove that Alexander the Sixth was the 
holiest and most religious of pontiffs. This 
singular challenge was accepted by Dominic 
of Pesica, a partizan of Savonarola, who of- 
fered, in his turn, to submit to the same proof 
to justify the prior of St. Mark’s ; the combat 
being agreed upon, the time of execution was 
fixed for the following Sunday. They came 
to Florence from all the neighbouring towns, 
to be present at this spectacle ; unfortunately, 
at the moment in which the two champions 
were prepared to enter the fire, which had 
been kindled in the great sauare, a violent 
rain came on, which extinguished the flames, 
and forced the two monks to defer it to another 
day. 

In the meantime, the agents of the pontiff, 
who were not anxious to see the result of the 
challenge, accused Savonarola of having em- 
ployed the aid of a demon to cause torrents 
of water to fall, and thus shun the terrible 
proof ; and they succeeded so well in exciting 
the fanatical populace, that a mob assembled 
before the convent of St. Mark’s, seized its 
prior, and led him bound before the grand in- 
quisitor. Savonarola was put to the ordinary 
and extraordinary torture, to compel him to 
plead guilty to the crime of sorcery. As his 
great soul was enclosed in a feeble and sickly 
body, he could not resist the frightful pains 
of the torture, and signed all the executioners 
presented to him ; but scarcely was he taken 
down from the rack, than he retracted the 
avowals which torture had wrenched from 
him. Seven times did the executioners renew 
his tortures, without obtaining any thing but 
avowals during the punishment and retrac- 
tions when he had returned to his prison. To 
put an end to it, Alexander sent two inquisi- 
tors from Rome, who superintended the trial 
of the reformer, and condemned him to be 
burned alive, with two of his disciples ; the 
sentence was executed on the 23d of May, 
1498, and his ashes were cast into the Amo. 
Such was the fate of this glorious apostle of 
liberty, who died a victim of his love for man, 
preaching the end of the slavery of the peo- 
ple, and the reign of an universal republic. 

Whilst Florence was assisting at the terri- 
ble auto-da-fe of its defender, Alexander the 
Sixth w’as celebrating, by orgies at Rome, the 
baptism of a new bastard which the beautiful 
Wilhelmina had borne him. On this occasion 
the pope caused to be placed on the right side 
of the high altar of the church St. Marie del 
Popolo, w hich he had chosen for the ceremony 
of the baptism, a magnificent portrait of 
Rosa Vanozza, w’hich he exposed for the vene- 
ration of the faithful, instead of that of the 
virgin. He then annulled the marriage of 
Lucretia and John Sforza. under the pretext 
of impotence, though he nad seen the mar- 
riage consummated in his presence, and caused 
his well loved daughter to espouse the young 
Alphonso, duke of Bisaglia, a natural son of 
Alphonso the Second, duke of Arragon, an 


alliance which increased considerably his in- 
fluence in Italy. 

His holiness also was desirous of profiting 
by the death of Charles the Eighth, to obtain 
the hand of the daughter of Frederick, who 
was at the court of France, for his son Cæsar 
Borgia, and in this plan he found himself the 
more aided by the new king, Louis the Twelfth, 
since he sought to break off his marriage with 
Joan, the daughter of Louis the Eleventh, in 
order to espouse Anne of Brittany. The pope 
sold the bull of dispensation to the prince, 
and Cæsar Borgia was charged to carry it to 
the court of France, so as not to leave to 
others the care of his fortune. Nothing ever 
equalled in magnificence the train of the bas- 
tard, say the memoirs of the times; all his 
pages were clothed in tunics of gold and silk, 
their shoes were covered with fine pearls, 
their housings glittered w ith precious stones, 
and from their necks hung collars of emeralds 
and sapphires, marvels of workmanship. On 
his entrance into Paris, Cæsar caused shoes of 
gold to be placed on his mules, so carelessly 
shod, that at every step they fell from them. 
Louis the Twelfth received him with great 
marks of deference, and in acknowledgment 
of the good offices of the pope, he gave him 
the dutchy of Yalentinois, the command of a 
company of a hundred lancers, and a pen- 
sion of tw r enty thousand livres. 

Cæsar Borgia was not so successful with the 
daughter of Frederick ; that haughty princess 
rejected his offers of marriage, and declared 
that she would never espouse the bastard of 
a priest. To moderate the anger to which 
such an insult must give rise, Louis the 
Twelfth married him to the daughter of John 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, and placed at his 
disposal two thousand horse ana six thousand 
foot soldiers, to assist him in his plans of con- 
quest. Cæsar accepted all that was given 
him, but did not abandon his hope of ven- 
geance. As soon as he returned to Italy, he 
commenced a w'ar of extermination against 
the petty princes of Romagna ; he took from 
the family of Riario the cities of Imola, Forli, 
and Césèna; he seized on Pesaro and the 
other domains of John Sforza, the first hus- 
band of Lucretia ; he drove Pandolphus Ma- 
latesta from the city of Rimini, and besieged 
the city of Faenza, which was defended by 
Asbore Manfredi, à youth of sixteen, and 
of remarkable beauty. After several assaults 
the place yielded, on condition that Cæsar 
Borgia should preserve the life and pro- 
perty of the young prince. What matter the 
solemnity of an oath to the pope’s bastard ! 
Could not his father, at his will, bind or loose 
on earth 1 Thus, as soon as Cæsar w as master 
of Faenza, he hastened to change the garri- 
sons of the fortresses, and to take possession 
of the principality. As for the young Man- 
fredi, whose beauty excited his lubricity, he 
made him his minion, and when he was tired 
of him, sent him to the holy father with his 
natural brother, and another child, who were 
all three used for the debauchery ot the pontiff 
and then thrown into the Tiber. Romagna 
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eonqiiered 7 the duke of Valentinois came to 
Rome, to receive its investiture at the hands 
of the sovereign pontiff, and to accomplish a 
new crime, which he was meditating with his 
father. Since his alliance with the house of 
France, Cæsar thought of urging on Louis the 
Twelfth to a war against the kingdom of Na- 
ples, so that he might, undercover of the gene- 
ral disturbance, conquer one by one the small 
republics of Italy ; but the marriage of Lucretia 
was an obstacle to their plans, which it was 
necessary to remove. As the Borgia were 
never embarrassed about ridding themselves 
of an enemy or a friend, they agreed that his 
holiness should write to the prince to come to 
Rome, to assist at the festival of the jubilee, 
and that he should be murdered in the Vati- 
can. The thing took place thus: on the 
evening of his arrival, at the moment when 
be was entering the palace of the holy father 
alone, assassins fell upon him, struck him with 
five blows of their daggers, and escaped, think- 
ing they had slain him. He, being of a vigo- 
rous frame, had still strength enough left to 
drag himself into the interior of the apart- 
ments. and call for aid. His holiness, warned 
by the noise, of what was occurring, nastened 
to the wounded man, and caused to be admi- 
nistered to him all the care which his state de- 
manded. “ The physicians,” adds Burchard, 
“ who received all the lamentations of the 
pope as serious, took so much pains with 
the wounded man, that they saved his life ; 
and Alphonse was now convalescing, when 
one night masked men entered his palace 
and strangled him.’ 7 

Alexander was then occupied with grant- 
ing an audience to the embassadors of Ladis- 
laus, king of Hungary, who had orders to ask, 
for their prince, authority for a divorce from 
Beatrice of Arragon, daughter of the old Fer- 
dinand of Naples ; also to the deputies of the 
king of Portugal, who came to beseech his 
holiness to grant a dispensation to the king 
to allow him to marry the sister of his first 
wife. As both supported their requests by 
rich presents and sums of money, the pope 
granted to the king of Hungary authority to 
repudiate his lawful wife ; and to the king of 
Portugal, permission to contract an incestuous 
marriage. When the sitting was over, Alex- 
ander returned to his palace, and went, as 
was his custom, towards the apartment of 
the duke of Valentinois, who was absent j he 
found there three prelates, who were waiting 
for his son. Whilst the pontiff was discussing 
with them as to the means of increasing the 
product of the jubilee, a storm suddenly arose, 
a thunderbolt entered the room, knocked 
down the ceiling, and killed the three bi- 
shops • the pope alone survived the catastro- 
phe, the beam and rafter having foimed a 
kind of dais above his head ; he, however, 
received violent contusions, and was drawn 
out expiring from the midst of the ruins. 

Notwithstanding the severity of his wounds, 
Alexander was soon in a state to retake the 
government of affairs, and to celebrate his 
convalescence, he published a new crusade 
Vol. H. V 


against the Turks, and imposed a tax of a 
tenth of their revenues on all Christendom. 
To appreciate the incredible sums which ha 
wrested from the fanatical devotees, it is only 
necessary to state, that in the territory of Ve- 
nice alone, these taxes yielded him seven 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds weight of 
gold. This wealth, added to that which the 
jubilee had produced, placed Cæsar Borgia 
in a position to equip new troops and continue 
the war. In order, nowever, to reach his end 
sooner, he called the imbecile Louis the 
Twelfth into Italy, who, at his instigation, 
became subservient to the policy of the pon- 
tiff, and formed an offensive and defensive 
league with Ferdinand the Catholic, for the 
division of the kingdom of Naples. 

In less than four years, the confederate^ 
armies conquered the states of Frederick, and 
in the same time, Cæsar Borgia reduced, be- 
neath his sway, the principality of Piombino. 
which belonged to James of Appiano, as well 
as the dutchy of Urbin, and the city of Came- 
rino; the lords of these two last cities were 
strangled, as»were their children; it was the 
fate which the duke of Valentinois reserved 
for those whose spoils he coveted; neither 
age nor beauty found favour in his eyes; the 
favour he granted to young women, was to use 
them in his debauches for a few days, and 
then to throw them into the Tiber. Alexan- 
der and his son marched steadily to their end, 
which was the subjugation of Italy. Impla- 
cable in their policy, casting down all obsta- 
cles, ridding themselves of all their enemies, 
employing, by turns, the sword and poison, 
as circumstances demanded, forming alliances 
with the powerful to annihilate the weak, and 
then crushing the powerful, it appeared as if 
nothing could resist them, and as if the whole 
universe must, in the end, become submissive 
to their sway. 

Moreover, all princes obeyed a species of 
fascination which Cæsar Borgia exercised, and 
came themselves to hand to him their fortunes 
and lives; thus, under the pretext of a league 
against Florence, he enjoined on the sove- 
reign lords of Italy, to join their troops to those 
of the pope, which were already increased by 
a body of six thousand horse, which Louis 
the Twelfth had furnished him ; and with the 
assistance of this army, he commenced by 
summoning John Bentivoglio, who had been 
one of his allies, to surrender Bologna to him. 
This mode of proceeding showed the other 
princes what they had to expect from the pon- 
tiff and his bastard ; they therefore wished 
to break the league at once, and unite against 
the common enemy. Guidibaldo retired to 
the city of Urbino; John of Varano threw 
himseli into Camerino; the Orsini, the Vitelli, 
the lords of Perouse, Fermo, Sinigaglia, Sien- 
na, who all followed the trade of condottieri, 
formed a single army of all their bands, ana 
engaged, by oath, to defend themselves 
against the Borgia. But it was too late for 
such a plan to succeed ; the pope and his son, 
who had preserved agents and spies among 
them, 60wed dissension in the hostile camp. 
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They frightened some, bought off others, and each having by his side two courtezans, who 
in less than two months afterwards the league had no other dress than muslin robes and gar- 
broke up, and the condottieri remained in the lands of flowers. When the repast was over, 
service of the Holy See. With their assist- the courtezans, to the number of fifty, per- 
ance, Cæsar constrained Guidibaldo and John formed lascivious dances, at first alone, then 
of Varano again to fly from their estates ; he with the cardinals, finally, at a signal from 
carried Sinigaglia, which belonged to Francis Madame Lucretia, their robes fell off, and the 
Marie de la Rovera, by assault, and on the dances continued amid great applause from 
day of the victory, he caused the condottieri, the holy father.” (The remaining proceedings 
of whom he had no longer need, to be arrested will not bear translation. The original, from 
in his camjp. By his orders Vitellozzo Vitelli, Burchard, is to be found in Gordon.) 
the lord of Citadi Gastello, Oliverotto, the lord It is impossible to deny the authenticity of 
of Fermo, Paul Orsini, the duke of Gravina, these facts, which are all related at length by 
and Francis of Todi, were murdered or hung, the master of ceremonies of Alexander the 

The pope, on his side, proceeded with like Sixth, the historian Burchard, w’ho placed 
executions at Rome against the children or re- them hour after hour in the journal which he 
latives of these families, in order that none has left us of the actions of the holy father, 
among them might undertake to avenge the It is to this author we are indebted for our 
death of their brethren or fathers, and no one knowledge of a very singular dispensation, 
lay claim to their domains. Only two condot- granted by the pope to Peter Mendozza, the 
fieri remained alive, John Paul Baglioni and cardinal of Valencia, who asked for permis- 
Pandolphus Pétrucci, who, more prudent than sion from his holiness to take one of nis bas- 
their colleagaes, had refused to unite with tards, named Zanet, as his minion. “He must 
the party of Cæsar ; they abandoned the cities be a good prince ,’ 7 said Alexander the Sixth, 
of Perouse and Sienna, in which they had on this occasion, “and we cannot in con- 
taken refuse, and all Romagna submitted to science refuse to our subjects an authority 
the bastard of the pope. His holiness at once which we have so often taken to ourselves.” 
left Rome with his courtiers, minions, and mis- After the marriage of Lucretia, the pontiff 
tresses, to visit the new couguests of Cæsar, was occupied in raising the money for the 
whom he seriously thought ot declaring king, coronation of Cæsar ; it was not an easy thing, 
Every where on his w f ay, he spread largesses, for all his resources were beginning to dry 
crave feasts, and sought to excite enthusiasm up ; the sale of benefices, privileges, and 
by all the means in his power. In the island employments fro longer produced any thing, 
of Elba, he even wished to take part in the Crusades against the Turks were of no avail; 
diversions of the people, and brought the the people no longer wished to buy absolutions 
handsomest girls into his palace to execute nor indulgences; there was but one thing to do. 
the dances of the country. “These reunions , 77 poison the rich ecclesiastics of the pontifical 
says the historian Gordon, “ could not fail, court, in order to inherit their wealth. This 
with a Borgia, to degenerate into orgies , so plan was also difficult, for the prelates for a 
that licentiousness was soon carried to its long time past had been suspicious of the din- 
utmost limits, and at supper they did not ne rs of the Vatican. The pope discovered that 
hesitate to eat flesh, though it was in Lent, most of the cardinals found pretexts for not 
only his holiness baptised the poultry and accepting his invitation, if he proposed to 
game by the names ot turbot and sturgeon . 77 them to dine at his palace. He tnen made & 
\ Alexander then returned to Rome with the change, and besought the cardinal Cometo to 
duke of Valentinois, in order to concert w ith lend him his villa for a grand festival, which 
him upon the final steps to be taken before he wished to give his friends, requesting him 
proclaiming him king of Romagna, of the to prepare the repast, merely reserving the 
March, and of Ombria. A measure of policy expense for him. The thing succeeded mar- 
of this kind required powerful allies, and as vellously, and the invitations were all ac- 
their financial resources were exhausted, they cepted. 

resolved first to fill their treasury, and to levy On the morning of the day selected for the 
new troops, to be ready for any event. His feast, Alexander sent his steward to the villa 
holiness also desired to establish his other of the cardinal Cometo to arrange the service ; 
children, before striking the great blow, in he sent by him, at the same nme, two bottles 
order that he might not be occupied with any of a perfumed wine, called in Italy the wine 
thing but his dear son. He gave the govern- of the Borgia: he recommended to him most 
ment of Spoleto to Lucretia, and the dutchy expressly to lay them aside, that he might 
of Sermona to a bastard, called Robert of Arra- take them more readily when he gave him a 
fjon, whom he had by his incests with his signal to pour them out for the guests to drink, 
daughter; he gave the dutchy of Nepi to No one failed the pope’s call, and when his 
another of his bastards, named John Borgia; holiness arrived at the villa w r ith his son, he 
and, finally, he proceeded to the third mar- could already calculate what the dinner, he 
riage of Lucretia with Alphonso of Este, the had generously offered, was to bring him in. 
^son of Hercules of Ferrara. * It was in the month of August and very warm ; 

“This union was celebrated , 77 says Bur- Alexander and Cæsar, who had come on 
chard, “ by Saturnalia which had never yet foot, complained of fatigue, and asked for 
been eaualled. His holiness supped with nis some refreshment. A domestic went to the 
cardinals and the great dignitaries of his court, pantry, and as the steward was absent, he 
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took up a bottle of wine and offered some to 
his holiness to drink. Alexander, as was his 
custom, emptied his glass at one draught: 
Cœsar poured some water into the wine ana 
also drank a whole glass. Scarcely had they 
set down their glasses, when both felt pains 
in their bowels ; they were poisoned ! The 
domestic had served to them the wine which 
the steward had set aside. The holy father 
was soon seized with frightful convulsions, and 
they were obliged to carry him to the palace, 
where he died during the night, the physi- 
cians being unable to find any remedy to re- 
lieve his sufferings. This event took place 
on the 18th of August, 1503. Alexander was 
seventy-two years old, and had reigned eleven. 

As for Cœsar Borgia, whether the poison 
mixed with the water had lost part of its force, 
or whether the vigour of his constitution was 
greater than the strength of the malaly, he 
escaped death, and entirely recovered in ten 
months. In the midst, however, of the horrid 
suffering caused by the violent remedies 
which were administered to him to make him 
reject the poison, he preserved his wonderful 
presence of mind. By his orders messengers 
passed constantly from his chamber to that of 
the holy father, to bring him information of 
the condition of the sick man, and as soon as 
he learned that Alexander was dead, he im- 
mediately gave orders to Micholetto, the cap- 
tain of his guards, to close the gates of the 
Vatican; he then caused the keys of the 
apostolic treasury to be taken by force from the 
cardinal treasurer, and appropriated to him- 
self the gold, silver, and precious stones which 
were in it. 

On the next day, when the death of the pon- 
tiff was known, cries of gladness and transports 
of joy resounded through Rome. Everv one 
wished to contemplate the dead body of him, 
who, for eleven years, had caused the most 
powerful lords to tremble; the church of St. 
Peter, in which his dead body was placed, was 
soon invaded by an innumerable crowd . “ The 
sight of that dead body,” says Raphael Vo- 
latenan, “ black, deformed, prodigiously swol- 


len, and exhaling an infectious odour, was a 
disgusting spectacle ; black froth covered his 
lips and nostrils ; his mouth was unnaturally 
open, and his tongue, swollen by the poison, 
hung down upon his chin. Thus there was 
not found any devotee or fanatic to kiss his 
feet or hands, as was the custom.” 

Towards six o’clock in the evening the in- 
fection in the church was such, that the car- 
dinal charged with the care of the funeral, 
was obliged to give orders to bury the pope. 
No priest, cardinal, or officer was willing to 
assist at the burial ceremony, and the dead 
body was abandoned to the carpenters and 
porters, who placed it in a coffin which was 
too short, ana into which they forced it by 

E ressing in the feet, and striking it with a 
ammer. After this horrible scene of profa- 
nation they cast it into a tomb which had been 
prepared for it on the left of the high altar. 

Thus terminated the abominable reign of 
Alexander the Sixth, the last pontiff of the 
fifteenth century. 

Alexander the Sixth is one of those popes 
whom the adorers of the Roman purple, and 
of pontifical infallibility, dare not justify, at 
least as regards their turpitudes; they say, 
however, that the reign of Roderick Borgia 
was one of the happiest for the church, since 
Providence permitted neither schism nor here- 
sies to appear during it. And if God has 
willed, they add, that there should sometimes 
appear on the venerated chair of the apostle 
incestuous, sodomite, and murdering popes, it 
is to show men lhat the preservation of Catno- 
licism does not depend on the vices or the vir- 
tues of its ministers ; a conclusion well worthy 
of those shameful priests, who seek to cover 
their irregularities fcy contemptible sophisms. 
We, who deduct rigorous consequences from 
the truth of history, we will say, that an insti- 
tution like that of the papacy ? is a monstrosity 
in religion, precisely because it gives to wicked 
men an exorbitant power, which permits them 
to employ, for their passions, the greatest sub- 
limity in the heart of men, the love of the 
Divinity.^- 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


PIUS THE THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD 

POPE. 


Disorders in Rome and Italy — The cardinals assemble in conclave — Election of Pius the Third — 
His holiness takes part against the French — His death. 


The sixteenth century is unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable, from the import- 
ance of the events, and at tne same time the 
most baneful for the Catholic church, on ac- 
count of the developments brought out by the 
religious reformation. All questions in morals, 


doctrine, and worship, are boldly treated by 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle. and Calvin. — 
The powerful language of these great men 
shakes to its foundation the pontifical edifice, 
so laboriously constructed during fifteen cen- 
turies ; numerous followers embrace the new 
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doctrines with enthusiasm, ami after sixteen 
hundred years of slavery, the people awaken, 
and dare to proclaim tne intellectual eman* 
cipation of the human race. 

Rome ; it is true, will not contemplate this 
strife with indifference ; it will strengthen the 
arms of fanatics^ it will cause torrents of blood 
to flow, it will kindle the stakes of the terrible 
inquisition, it will prepare its racks and instru- 
ments of torture; monks and priests will 
sharpen their daggers, kings will arm cohorts 
of assassins, popes will erect gibbets and 
scaffolds; all the oppressors of the people, 
will, finally, unite to annihilate the hydra 
with a thousand heads which is to devour 
them — Reform. 

Thousands of victims will perish in the 
flames, others will be engulphed in the floods, 
others will expire under the torture; whole 
people will be annihilated in Germany, Spain, 
Flanders, and France, and notwithstanding 
the massacres and butcheries of the cruel 
Francis the First, the sanguinary Philip the 
Second, the ferocious Pius the Fifth, and the 
execraole Charles the Ninth, who, in emula- 
tion of each other, and like tigers thirsting for 
blood and carnage, will dispute in horrid strife 
the glory of exterminating an entire race, the 
reformation will go on triumphantly, and will 
come out victorious from the calcined bones 
of its martyrs. 

During tnis period, the people, tired of being 
laid under contributions by depraved priests, 
will, finally, break the yoke of the papacy, 
and separate themselves from the Roman 
church, with such violence, that popes, drawn 
on by the progress of events, will be forced 
to abdicate religious omnipotence, in order to 
become monarchs; from priests they will 
become kings, and will defend their political 
existence by force of arms. 

After the death of the execrable Alexander 
the Sixth, his son Cœsar Borgia was careful 
to fortify the approaches to the Vatican with 
soldiers and banditti, who were devoted to 
him, to secure himself from the vengeance 
of his enemies, the Colonna and Orsiui, who 
still had numerous partizans in Rome. His 
foresight was of admirable use to him, for the 
latter nad no sooner heard of the death of the 
pope and the illness of his son, than they has- 
tened, at the head of numerous troops, to fall 
on the holy city. All the petty Italian princes 
who had been despoiled of their estates by 
the Borgias, followed their example. The 


duke of Urbino reconquered his cities ; Fran- 
cis Marie de la Rovera re-entered his im- 
mense domains; the lords of Pesaro, Camc- 
rino, Citadi Castello, and Piombino did the 
same. Baglioni, Louis of Orsini, the count ' 
Petigliano, and Albiano freed Perouse, and 
drove the troops of Cœsar from the neigh- 
bouring country ; Malatesta was le6s success- 
ful than his friends, and the states of Rimini 
remained beneath the rule of Borgia. 

In this general conflict the cardinals who 
w r ere present in Rome, to the number of thirty- 
seven, perceived the necessity of exhibiting 
vigour, m order to arrest the disorders ; they 
then levied troops, drove the Colonna and 
Orsini from the city, and even constrained the 
duke of Valentinois to leave the Vatican and 
go to the castle of San Angelo; they then 
formed a conclave to choose a pope. The 
members of the sacred college were divided 
into three parties, equally powerful ; the 
French sustained the cardinal of Amboise, 
their countryman ; Gonzalvo of Cordova, wiafe* 
ed to impose on them a Spaniard, the cardinal 
Bernardin Carvajal ; finally, Julian de la Ro- 
vera, the richest of the cardinals, intrigued 
on his account for the papacy. After a strug- 
gle of thirty-five days, a fourth party arose 
which succeeded over the other three, and the 
cardinal of Sienna, Francis Piccolimini, was 
proclaimed sovereign pontiti, by the name of 
Pius the Third. 

According to the abbot of Bellegarde, the 
life of this pope was exemplary, and his 
morals were irreproachable; his new dignity 
inspired in him no sentiments of pride, and did 
not alter his habitual conduct ; he only did 
wrong in expressing a desire to labour for the 
reform of the church, and especially of the 
Roman ecclesiastics, whose irregularities w ere 
a constant subject of scandal for all Europe : 
he was very wrong to expose his plans ot 
reform in an assembly of cardinals, and to 
declare that he had resolved to banish licen- 
tiousness and debauchery from his court; he 
was desirous of pursuing at once energetic 
measures, proportionate to the greatness of 
the evil. 

On the evening of the same day, after din- 
ner, Pius the Third felt in his entrails an 
unknowm disease, and notwithstanding the 
most active remedies, he expired in the most 
frightful convulsions. This event took place on 
Tuesday the 13th of October, 1503, twenty-six 
days after his elevation to the pontifical throne 
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JULIUS THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1503.] 


Exaltation of Julius the Second — Character of this pontiff-— Embassies from sovereigns to the 
new pope — His holiness permits the prince of Wales to espouse the widow of his brother — 
League formed by the holy father against the Venetians — He makes great preparations for 
war — He retakes rerouse and Bologna — Knavery of the holy father — He excommunicates the 
Venetians — He forces the most serene republic to submit to the Holy See — Louis the Twelfth 
is deceived by the pope — Agreement between Julius the Second and the Venetians — The pontiff 
declares war on the duke of Ferrara — He besieges Mtrandola , and mounts himself to the as- 
sault, with a casque on his head and a sword by his side — He grants the investiture of the king- 
dom of Naples to Ferdinand the Catholic — Maximilian thinks of uniting , in his own person , 
the spiritual authority of the popes to the temporal power of the emperors — The Bolognese 
break the statue of the holy father — Assassination of the cardinal of Pavia — The cardinals 
convoke a council at Pisa to depose Julius the Second — The pope calls the king of Spain to his 
aid — Letter from the cardinals at Pisa to those at Rome— Julius lays the kingdom of France 
under interdict — Intrigues of the pope — Council of the Lateran — His holiness wishes to pub- 
lish a crusade against the Spaniards — His death. 


As soon as the funeral of the virtuous Pius 
was over, the cardinals were employed in 
making a new pope, and the same parties who 
had intrigued before the election of Piccolo- 
mini, rallied to obtain a triumph for their can- 
didate, only instead of three factions, there 
were five. Caesar Borgia, who had recovered 
his strength, took part in the elections, and 
on their side, the Orsini moved to nominate a 

S ontiff of their choice. But the cardinal Julian 
e la Rovera intrigued so skilfully, and knew 
so well how to use money, threats, and pro- 
mises, that he declared himself pope before 
the cardinals had assembled in tne Vatican, 
having, as he said with effrontery, bought all 
the voices of the sacred college ; and ho was, 
indeed, proclaimed chief of the church, by 
the name of Julius the Second, a few hours 
after the conclave met. On the following day. 
he was submitted to the proof of the piercea 
chair, and was immediately after seated on 
the chair of St. Peter, as the vicar of God, in- 
fallible pontiff, and sovereign father of the 
faithful. 

Varillas says that, Julian de la Rovera, in 
order to bring Cæsar Borgia into his support, 
had declared to him that he was his true fa- 
ther, and showed him forged letters from Rosa 
Vanozza, confirming this singular statement; 
that he pledged himself to treat him as a son, 
should he reach the papacy, and had finally 
promised him the post of grand standard 
bearer of the church, and generalissimo of the 
troops of the Holy See. Either the duke of 
Valentinois was convinced of the truth of the 
assertions of the cardinal de la Rovera, and 
was desirous of aiding his father, or was se- 
duced by the hope of possessing the highest 
dignities of the court of Rome, since he ordered 
the prelates of his faction to vote for the car- 
dinal de la Rovera. The latter had also gained 
to his side the cardinal Ascaguno, by pledg- 
ing himself to re-establish the Sforza in Milan, 
and the cardinal Carvajal by promising him to 
place the kingdom of Naples beneath the] 


sway of Ferdinand the Catholic; as to the 
other electors, his holiness, adds the historian, 
had bought them cheap. 

If we are to credit Erasmus and Hadrian, 
the new popè had been a sailor, like his uncle 
Sixtus the Fourth ; and Bandel affirms that 
he boasted having traversed the sea in the 
barque of a fisherman; not, like St. Peterj 
to catch fish, but as a pirate, to carry off 
young girls, whom he sold to the Turks, or to 
pillage merchant vessels. 

Of a turbulent, audacious, and vindictive 
character, Julian de la Rovera was only 
known at Rome for his implacable hatred, his 
incredible duplicity, and his thirst for rule, so 
that his election was regarded as a public ca- 
lamity. What mattered, however, to this 
priest, the love, or the hatred of men ? He 
was pope and could employ, for the success 
of his plans, all the spiritual and temporal 
arms of the church, that is to say, fanaticism, 
knavery, treason, the sword, and fire. 

As soon as the news of the elevation of 
Julius the Second to the pontifical chair was 
known in Europe, the sovereigns of the differ- 
ent kingdoms hastened to send embassadors 
to congratulate him. The kings of England 
and Spain demanded from him, at the same 
time, a dispensation for the marriage of the 
prince of Wales, afterwards Henry the Eighth, 
with Catharine of Arragon, the widow of 
Prince Arthur. His holiness, who was very 
desirous of obtaining the support of these two 
monarchs, declared, in defiance of the canons, 
that a woman coula marry two brothers suc- 
cessively; and without paying any regard to 
the opinions of the cardinals, which were op- 
posed to his, he published a bull of dispensa- 
tion, on the 26th of December, 1503. He was 
then engaged in putting his plans for en- 
croachments in execution, and began by sum- 
moning his pretended son, Cæsar Borgia, to 
surrender to him the places and castles which 
he possessed in Romagna. As the duke of 
Valentinois hesitated to obey, he caused him 
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to be arrested in his palace, and did not set he was fearful lest they should hesitate to 
him at liberty until he had surrendered his violate their oaths, he therefore excommuni- 
fortress to the Holy See. . cated the Venetians, and declared all engage- 

Cæsar, discovering that his reign was over, ments, contracted with them, null] he inter- 
left Rome and went to demand aid and sue- dieted fire and water to Loredan, their doge, 
cour from Gonsalvo of Cordova ; but that gene- to the senate, the council of ten, and the peo- 
ral, as perfidious as his master, Ferdinand the pie ; he loaded them with curses, and de- 
Catholic, betrayed him, and instead of send- nounced them to the wrath of other people as 
ing him into France, as he had engaged to guilty of lese-papacy, as pagans, as gangrened 
do, at the moment when Cæsar was embark- members of the church ; he authorised all the 
ing for Marseilles, caused him to be arrested, faithful to seize their property by land oç, sea, 
and sent hjm to Spain, where he was confined, and to sell their wives and daughters. In his 
by the orders ol the pope, in the castle ot bull he enjoined on the Venetians to restore 
Medina del Campo. He succeeeded in es- to him on a fixed day the cities of Faenza, 
caping, after a captivity of two years, and Rimini, Ravenna, Cerbio, and their dependen- 
went to the court of John d’Albret, king of cies, under penalty of interdict. Instead of 
Navarre, his brother-in-law, who was then obeying, the senate of Venice took energetic 
carrying on war against the Castilians; he measures to prevent the bearers of bulls from 
wished to take part in it, and perished misera- entering the territory of the republic, and at 
bly, from a shot from an arquebuss, before the the same time appealed from the violence of 
small city of Viane. Such was the sad end the pope to God, and a future general council, 
of him who had been on the point of placing Julius immediately lanched an interdict on Ve- 
an emperor’s diadem upon his brow, and who nice, urged on the armaments of hisallies, and 
had held in his hands the fate of the whole prepared for war, a thing which he loved much, 
world. Of what avail was so much deceit, adds William Budé, who, in his works, con- 
80 many assassinations and crimes? to re- stantly calls the pontiff, a sanguinary leader 
ceive his death-blow upon a foreign soil, as a of gladiators. 

mercenary soldier ! His holiness opened the campaign in person. 

Julius the Second was unwilling to follow and marched on Perouse, the residence ot 
the example of Alexander the Sixth, and pro- Baglioni, the weakest of his enemies ; although 
scribe the great families of Rome, but on the this city was defended by a numerous gam- 
other hand sought to attach them to his party, son and strong walls, it was obliged to capitu- 
and with this view married his daughter Fe- late to superior forces; Baglioni surrendered 
licia to Jourdain des Ursini, and gave to An- the keys of his cities, promised to comply 
tonio Colonna another of his daughters, named with all the demands of the court of Rome, 
Lucretia. He did not think it necessary to and gave his two children as hostages for the 
use the same mode with the petty princes of execution of his engagements. Julius then 
Romagna ; he first summoned the Bentivogli to marched on Bologna with his casque on his 
restore Bologna to him, and on their refusal, head and his lance in rest ; Bentivoglio dared 
declared them anathematised, authorised the not resist him, and opened the gates of his 
faithful to pillage their property, to ravage city at the first summons; the pope ordered 
their lands, and even to murder them, pro- him to retire at once into the dutchy of Milan, 
raising plenary indulgences, and the remis- and on the day after his departure, he entered 
sion of the greatest crimes, to any one who Bologna in triumph ; he then employed his 
should kill a member of that family. He then time in changing the form of the established 
claimed the possession of the different pro- government, and replacing the magistrates by 
vinces on which Alexander the Sixth had nis creatures. “ After these easy conquests,” 
seized, and commanded the lords of Pesaro, says the historiographer of Louis the Twelfth, 
Camerino, Piombino, Citadi Castello, and the “ the holy father, fierce in his harness, 
other princes who had been restored to their thought himself redoubtable as Tamerlane, 
domains on the death of Roderick Borgia, to and was desirous of carrying on war against 
hand over to him at once the cities and for- all the powers : and this bully of sixty years 
tresses which belonged to them. All of them old, to whom tne labours of war were as be- 
refused to obey him ; they proved that their coming as the dance to a monk, declared 
territories had been canonically separated from against the French, who were still redoubtable 
the ecclesiastical states by the cardinals of enemies, notwithstanding the reverses they 
Alexander himself, and that they were only had experienced in Italy.” . , 

bound to pay an annual tribute to the church. Julius the Second^ in his presumption 
Venice especially resisted ; the most serene thought himself superior to the emperor ana 
republic informed the pope, that it would not king of France, from the force of his genius, 
restore a single one of the towns it had con- as well as the greatness of his dignity ; thus 
quered, nor pay a single Julius of gold by way he did not hesitate to declare, that he wished 
of tribute. to lead them to the whipping post, and after 

The holy father perceived that the spiritual having destroyed them one after the other, to 
arm was powerless, before so formidable an drive them for ever from Italy. It is true that 
opposition, and he determined to call the sove- these princes deserved this disgraceful treat- 
reigns of Europe to his aid, and employ their ment, for their submission to the pope, and 
arms to subjugate the Venetians. As several that they had contributed to exalt his pride 
of these princes had treaties with the republic, by their own cowardice. Though having ait 
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equal hatred to Germany and France, his This reply of the Venetians was dictated in 
holiness was most embittered against the lat- part by tne care of their own preservation, 
ter country, doubtless from gratitude for the and partly by France, which had informée! 
generous hospitality which it had for six years them that its armies would pass the Alps at 
granted to him. Not only did he appear to once, if Maximilian entered the territories of 
have entirely forgotten the favours which the the republic. Venice thus found herself so 
imbecile Louis the Twelfth had heaped on situated as to be unable to shun the war, and 
him. but he even pushed his ingratitude so the holy father awaited with confidence the 
far as to speak of his benefactor in outrageous consequences of the difficult position in which 
terms, and to say that he had vowed an im- his enemies were placed. It came to pass 
placable hatred against him, and should never that Maximilian, wishing to force the pas- 
be content until he had hurled him from the sage, fell, with ensigns displayed, on the valley 
throne. of the Trente, where he was met by Bartho- 

An important opportunity soon occurred to lomew Alviano, the general of the republic, 
allow the pope to put his threats in execution, who cut in pieces his advance guard of six 
and he did not let it escape. Genoa had thousand men, and forced him to sign a truce 
risen against the despotism of its nobles, and for a year. 

the people were at strife with the aristocracy. Julius the Second, seeing his hopes of con- 
Julius at once sent agents, who changed the quering these fierce republicans, and of re- 
sedition into a revolt, and Genoa, which had covering the cities which they had seized, 
been a French possession since 1499, when vanishing, determined to strike a great blow. 
Louis the Twelfth had conquered the Mila- He laid aside for a time his hatred against the 
nese, declared itself a free city, drove the kings, and formed a league among the princes 
French officers from the posts they held in and states whom he judged it to be the most 
the name of the king, appointed eight tri- easy to deceive, to crush the republic of Ve- 
bhnes, and conferred the executive power on nice. Most naturally the proud Maximilian. 
Paul de Novo, a dyer, a bold and resolute the unskilful Louis the Twelfth, the kings ot 
man, who hated kings. Arragon and Hungary, the duke of Ferrara» 

Louis the Twelfth hastened, at the head of the marquis of Ferrara, and the marquis or 
an army, to repress the revolt of his new sub- Florence took part in this confederacy, known 
jects, which was not difficult to do, in conse- in history as the league of Cambray, from 
quence of their abandonment by the pope, the city in which it was made. In execu- 
This invasion, however, could not but give tion of this treaty the French invaded the 
umbrage to Julius, and as he feared lest the territories of the republic on the side of Lorn- 
king might determine to chastise the real au- bardy, the Germans and Spaniards by the 
thor of the troubles in Genoa, he sent adroit valley of the Trente; the troops of the holy 
agents to Maximilian, who skilfully excited father, commanded by Julius in person, fol- 
his distrust, and taught him that Louis was an lowed up the shores of the Adriatic, took the 
ambitious man, who wdshed to subdue Italy, citadel of Ravenna by assault, anti put the 
in order to elevate to the throne of St. Peter, garrison to the sword. 

the cardinal d ? Amboise, w ? ho w*as in return to Louis the Twelfth, who had under him the 
bestow the imperial crown on him. marshals Chaumont and Trivulzio, the duke 

Maximilian fell into the snare, and agsem- of Bourbon, La Trimoiulle, and the Count 
bled a diet at Constance, to raise formidable Dunois. gained over the Venetians the cele- 
armaments against Lbu is the Twelfth. The brated victory of Aguadello, which endangered 
latter, who could, with his troops, have easily all the possessions of the republic on terra 
executed the intentions which Julius attn- firma. The doge then determined on the only 
buted to him, feared so much to irritate the course which remained for him before so 
pope and emperor, that he at once disband- powerful a coalition, that of buying off the 
ed his army. Notwithstanding this mea- pope, by restoring to him the cities which he 
sure, or precisely on account of it, the empe- claimed for his see. 

ror, none the less, hastened his preparations As soon as he had obtained their restoration 
for war ; and when he had assembled an army from Venice, he ceased to take part in the 
of thirty thousand men, he announced his in- confederacy, and freed the Venetians from the 
tention of entering Italy, and of coming to censures pronounced against them; nay, he 
Rome to be consecrated by the nope. He even espoused their cause against his own 
consequently demanded a passage for himself allies. He declared the league of Cambray 
and his troops through the territory of Venice, impious and sacrilegious, and fulminated ana- 
offering, besides, to the most serene republic, to themas against Alphonse, duke of Ferrara, 
form an offensive league with it against France, who refused to break witn the French. He 
The Venetians, who feared lest this great declared him to be a rebellious son. a child of 
display of force should be directed against iniquity and perdition, and as such deprived 
themselves, rejected the pioposals of Maxi- of all his dignities. He freed his subjects 
milian, and replied to his delegates, that they from the oath of fidelity they had taken to 
would form defensive alliances, but not offen- him, and ordered the sentence to be posted 
rive; and that if the emperor did not really up in all parts of the world; he then sent an 
intend to be crowned by Julius the Second, it armed force to seize on his estates, and threat- 
was useless for him to be accompanied by an ened the French w ith his most terrible %na- 
army of thirty thousand men. themas, if they dared to aid him. 
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Louis the Twelfth, always weak and pusil- 
lanimous, obeyed the pope, retook the road to 
France, and had even the distinguished cow- 
ardice to conclude a treaty with the court of 
Rome, by which his majesty recognised him- 
self as bound to defend the Holy See against 
all its enemies. He moreover conceded to 
Julius the right to nominate to all the vacant 
bishoprics in his kingdom. 

All these acts of submissiou could only 
augment the audacity of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and his bitterness against the king. His 
holiness named, to govern the dioceses, pre- 
lates who were sold to him, and who were ready 
to betray the prince at his first command. 
“Then ? ’' says Mezeray, “the pope incited 
the Swiss against Louis the Twelfth, through 
means of Mathew Schinor, a fiery orator, 
whose harangues agitated this rustic people 
as the wind does the waves. He also inflamed 
the ambition of the yonng Henry the Eighth 
of England, by offering to him the investiture 
of the kingdom of Louis the Twelfth ; and, 
finally, he intrigued with the courts of Castile 
and Germany, to induce them to enter into a 
league against F ranee.” His efforts with these 
two princes failed. Ferdinand dared not 
openly take the part of the pontiff, and the 
emperor, who had reconquered his former do- 
mains by the assistance of the French, refused 
to break with Louis the Twelfth; he was, be- 
sides, sufficiently occupied with his own af- 
fairs, in consequence of a defeat he had suf- 
fered beneath the walls of Padua, and the 
necessity he was under of reorganising his 
army, which had been cut to pieces by the 
Venetians. Notwithstanding these two checks, 
his holiness did not entirely abandon the plan 
he had formed of a league against Louis the 
Twelfth, such as he had made against the 
Venetians ; he only regarded the execution of 
it as delayed. 

We are really astonished at this enmity of 
Julius the Second towards France, and can 
only explain it from the hatred he bore to the 
cardinal d’Amboise, his competitor, whom he 
had threatened to have deposed as simoniacal, 
a poisoner, adulterer, incestuous person, and 
a sodomite ; but, after the death of that pre- 
late, his resentment appeared to be still more 
violent, and the pope, having nothing more to 
fear from this redoubtable rival, set no bounds 
to his warlike fury. Although it was m d 
winter, ho took the command of his armies, 
which had commenced operations against the 
duke of Ferrara. He conducted in person the 
siege of Mirandola, pressed on the works, ex- 
cited the zeal of the soldiery, by the promise 
of the sack of the city, doffed his cuirass, and 
visited the batteries, armed from head to foot, 
with his sword by his side, without troubling 
himself about the scandal which his conduct 
would give rise to. After having made a breach 
in the walls with his artillery, he eave the 
signal for a general assault, and himself mount- 
ed the ramparts, in order to enjoy the spectacle 
of yiolated females, murdered old men and 
children ; in fine, of all the horrors which 
usually take place in cities carried by storm. 


Whilst his holiness was directing in person 
the operations against the allies of France, he 
was continuing his intrigues in Germany and 
Spain, to excite these powers against Louis 
the Twelfth; and knowing how badly Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic desired the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, he proposed to grant 
it to him on the conditions which had been 
consented to by the Arragonese. only adding 
to the treaty, that the king of Castile should 
keep three hundred armed men at the disposal 
of tne Holy See, to serve the church on the 
first requisition made for them by the sove- 
reign pontiff. The intention of Julius was to 
employ these troops at once against the French 
in the war of Ferrara, and to bring about a 
rupture between Louis the Twelfth and Fer- 
dinand the Fifth. The wary Castilian appear- 
ed to fall into the snare ; he signed the treaty 
and accepted the investiture. The holy father 
immediately claimed the promised aid of the 
three hundred men-at-arms, and informed the 
prince that he would bestow on him the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples on his return 
from the army, which he had no intention pf 
doing. Ferdinand immediately sent Fabric ins 
Colonna with the troops which the pope de- 
manded, as far as the frontiers of the states 
of the church ; but there they halted, and the 
general informed his holiness that he had 
orders to go no farther, until he had proclaim* 
ed Ferdinand, king of Naples. The pope, thus 
placed betwèen two enemies equally reaoubt- 
able, having on one side the French, who were 
pursuing their conquests in the north of Italy, 
and on the other the Spaniards, who threaten- 
ed to invade the south, found himself caught 
in his own trap, and was obliged to subsenbe 
to the wishes of the Castilian. 

Louis the Twelfth finally discovered that 
he was the sport of the court of Rome, and 
threaten' ! to avenge hansel f forcibly, if the 
decree investing Ferdinand with the kingdom 
of Naples was not at ouce revoked. His 
threats arc! his ancrer only excited derision, 
and instead of replying to his reclamations, 
Julius the Second summoned him to restore 
the cities on which he had seized ; he fulmi- 
nated a terrible anathema against him, placed 
France under interdict, and gave it to him 
who could seize it ; he also excommunicated 
all the princes who sustained the party of the 
king, and gave all their lands and lordships 
to the first occupant. An envoy of the duke 
of Savoy, who wished to make some repre- 
sentations to the holy father on this subject, 
was arrested as a spy, put to the torture, ana 
thrown into the infectea dungeons of the cas- 
tle of San Angelo, notwithstanding the ener- 
getic protests of tne duke. 

The unskilful Louis being no longer able 
to deceive himself regarding the hostile sen- 
timents of the pope, and not daring yet to 
take up arms against the Holy See, convened 
a national synod in the city of Tours, to au- 
thorise him* to repulse the attacks of Julius ) 
the Second. Not only did the French bishops 
decide that the king would do right in repress- 
ing the insolence of the pope, but they even 
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besought him to undertake the defence of the 
petty princes who were oppressed by the 
oourt of Rome, and cited Julius the Second 
to appear before a national council at Pisa, to 
be deposed from the pontificate. It resulted 
that nine cardinals, and among them the 
Spanish cardinal of Sainte Croix, immediately 
left the court of the sovereign pontiff to join 
the French bishops, and co-operate with them 
in the reform of tne church. The cardinal 
of Sainte Croix, with the assent of Ferdinand, 
even caused letters of convocation to be put 
up in the cities of Parma. Piacenza, Modena, 
Bologna, and Rimini. But, whilst the king 
of Spain was writing to the king of France, 
that he was ready to sustain the enterprise of 
the prelates opposed to the infamous Julius 
the Second, he was secretly protesting at 
Rome of his good intentions towards his holi- 
ness. and was even demanding the deposition 
of the cardinals who had separated from the 
apostolic see. 

Skilful as was this policy of Spain, it only 
half succeeded; Louis the Twelfth having 
discovered what was plotting against him, de- 
tached himself from Ferdinand and proposed 
to the emperor to form an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with him. Maximilian lis- 
tened with the more willingness to the over- 
tures of France in regard to the deposition of 
Julius the Second, as a letter addressed to his 
daughter, Margaret of Austria, who advised 
him to marry again, shows : u We do not think 
that at our age, one should contract a new 
alliance, unless for political reasons,” he wrote 
to this princess; 11 and in the position of affairs, 
it would tend to destroy our plans of ambi- 
tion, which are to unite on our own head the 
douole crown of emperors and popes. Already 
has our secretary, the bishop of Gurck, started 
for Rome, to propose to Julius the Second, to 
choose between our enmity and our admission 
to a share in the papacy, so that after his 
death, we should be assured of possessing the 
chair of St. Peter alone. Be then warned 
my dear Margaret, that you will be forced to 
adore us on both knees, which will be very 
strange ; this idea already excites our hilarity. 
It will be so, however, for the people and no- 
bles of Rome, who have an equal hatred for 
the French, the Spaniards, and the Venetians, 
are leagued together to the number of up- 
wards of twenty thousand, and have informed 
us that they would choose a pope of German 
origin, as soon as Julius the Second left the 
Holy See vacant ; this cannot be long, his ho- 
liness being covered with pustules and ulcers, 
in consequence of his debaucheries. I have 
consequently made overtures to the Italian 
cardinals, and their suffrages will cost me 
about two or three hundred thousand ducats. 
Ferdinand the Fifth also affirms to us that his 
embassadors have orders to assist our elec- 
tion. Written with his own hand, by your 
good father Maximilian, the future pontiff.” 

Whilst the emperor was intriguing to reach 
the papacy, Julius the second was still neg- 
lecting his trade of pope for that of an adven- 
turer ; he abandoned his palace of the Vatican. 
Vol. n. w 


leaving to Michael Angelo the care of direct- 
ing the work on the new church of St. Peter, 
whose foundations were already rising above 
the soil of the ancient steps, and retaking the 
casaue and sword, went with a small escort 
to tne city of Modena, where the pontifical 
troops were encamped. His holiness had al- 
ready reached Bologna, when the marshal 
Chaumont, whom France had sent to the aid 
of the duke of Ferrara, and who was himself 
in the environs of the place, was advised by 
Bentivoglio, of what was occurring, and came, 
during the night, to surround Bologna with his 
cavalry. On the next morning, the conster- 
nation among the pontifical household was 
great, and their alarm was the better founded, 
since, on the one hand, it was impossible to 
leave the city without falling into the hands 
of the French; and on the other, the Bolog- 
nese, who had never been devoted to the Holy 
See, appeared ready to revolt, and were 
already talking of giving up the pope to the 
marshal de Chaumont. 

In this extremity, the cardinals united with 
the Spanish and Venetian embassadors, in be- 
seeching Julius to treat with the French. At 
this overture, the pontiff fell into a violent 
rage, he rent his garments, blasphemed the 
name of God, tore the tiara from his head, and 
trampling it under foot exclaimed, “ Perish 
then, wim this powerless emblem, a religion 
of falsehood and knavery, and with it be 
crushed the abominable supporters w ho coun- 
sel cowardice to their pope. As for you,” said 
he, turning towards the Venetian embassa- 
dor, “ where are the re-in forcements you pro- 
mised me in the name of your republic f I 
will wait for them until to-morrow, and if they 
do not come, then I will treat with these exe- 
crable Frenchmen ; but it will be only for the 
purpose of burning Venice, and with your 
city, all the merchants who rule it. As for 
you,” said he, turning towards the embassador 
of Spain, “ who have sported with me so un- 
worthily, by causing me to grant the investi- 
ture of the kingdom of Naples, in exchange 
for troops, which your infamous sovereign will 
never send me, I will have you hung to- 
morrow at day-break.” Then seizing his 
cross with both his hands, he fell on them and 
drove them from his presence, striking them 
redoubled blows. 

When, however, his rage was appeased, 
perceiving that his violence did not remove 
the dangers which threatened him, he called 
together the magistrates of Bologna, and the 
chiefs of the trades ; he represented to them 
that he had trusted to their loyalty and fidelity 
in coming into their city, and besought them 
to take up arms in lus defence, promising 
them the remission of all imposts. His ur- 
gency did not change the dispositions of the 
inhabitants, and matters remained in the same 
state during a whole day. Towards night, 
news was received of the approach of the 
Spaniards; Jhe threat of the gallows had pro- 
duced its effect. The embassador of Ferdi- 
nand had sent an express to Fabricius Colon- 
na, who decided on advancing. The marshal 
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de Chaumont retreated before the Spaniards 
and yielded the field of battle. 

Julius the Second, thus delivered from 
the French, immediately uttered invectives 
against Louis the Twelfth; he spoke of nothing 
but sieges and ranged battles, and though he 
suffered much from ulcers, which were eating 
him up, he wished to go to Ferrara to bom- 
bard that place. He assisted at the first la- 
bours of the siege, but was soon obliged to 
return to Bologna ? the physicians having de- 
clared that the disease had reached its last 
stages, and that his holiness had but a few 
days to live. 

The cardinals immediately commenced 
their intrigues for the papacy, and caballed 
with effrontery in the very chamber of the dy- 
ing man. They were, however, soon brought 
to repentance ; for Julius, who was endowed 
with a very vigorous constitution, returned to 
life. His first care was to assemble the car- 
dinals in public consistory; he heaped threats 
and outrages on them ; he called them thieves 
sodomites, simoniacs; he accused them of 
selling their honour, their conscience, and 
even their bodies; and, finally, closed the ses- 
sion by making a decree concerning the elec- 
tion of popes, in which his holiness declared 
as of right null, every nomination tainted with 
simony, whether on the part of the chosen or 
of the electors, proclaiming as heretical, and 
punishable by the punishment of fire, pon- 
tiffs who should be promoted by such means, 
as well as all who had concurred in their 
election. 

As soon as the pope had recovered enough 
strength to sustain the movement of a lit- 
ter, he determined to recommence hostilities 
against the duke, and started to rejoin his 
troops. The chevalier Bayard, who was then 
carrying on the war in Italy, having been ad- 
vised of the march of the pope, resolved to 
seize him, and laid an ambuscade of an hun- 
dred men-at-arms in the environs of the small 
town of St. Felix, through which he knew his 
holiness must pass, to reach his camp. Unfor- 
tunately on that day, about an hour after the 
departure of the escort, there fell a heavy 
rain, which obliged the pontiff to turn back 
to seek for shelter. Bayard, who was un- 
masked by this movement, discovered him- 
self and fell upon the cardinals : as he was at 
a considerable distance off, Julius had time 
to leave his litter and mount a powerful horse, 
on which he escaped from his enemies. The 
cardinals imitated his example, and Bayard 
could only seize some old bishops who were 
in litters, some domestics who were on foot, 
and the baggage mules. 

Whilst the French were carrying on a 
rough war with his holiness, they were nego- 
tiating with the king of Spain to induce him 
to unite with -Louis the Twelfth and Maxi- 
milian, who had convened a council at Pisa 
to depose the pope. But Ferdinand, who 
found his interests in these interminable dis- 
cords, contented himself with playing the 
rt of mediator, and after numerous debates, 
proposed to assemble a congress at Man- 


tua, to treat of an accommodation among all 
the powers. Julius the Second went to Ra- 
venna to supervise the deliberations of that 
assembly, and endeavoured to gain the repre- 
sentatives of the princes to his side. He even 
wrote on this subject to the venerable bishop 
of Gurck, a delegate from the emperor, to 
come to him, in order to deliberate with him 
on the means of pacifying Italy. The prelate 
accepted the invitation of his holiness; but 
when he saw that the pontiff^ only object 
w r as to buy his conscience with a cardinal’s 
hat, he immediatelyretumed to Mantua. As 
Ferdinand had foreseen, the meeting of the 
ministers of the great powers produced no re- 
sult, and the w’ar recommenced with more 
fury than before. Trivulzio, who had suc- 
ceeded the marshal de Chaumont in the com- 
mand of the army of Italy, opened the cam- 
ign by seizing in succession Concordia and 
logna ; in this last city was a bronze statue 
of Julius the Second, one of the master-pieces 
of Michael Angelo. The proud pontiff was 
represented as standing in a warlike attitude, 
with his right hand raised towards heaven, as 
if invoking Christ in favour of the people, 
w T hom he came to punish. A very curious 
anecdote is related of it: “The cardinals,” 
says the chronicle, “having informed his ho- 
liness, that the inhabitants only trembled 
when they regarded this terrible statue, and 
asked if it raised its arm to bless or curse 
them;” Julius replied to them, “It is for 
either, as the Bolognese shall be submissive^ 
or rebellious.” As soon as the French entered 
the city, the people broke up this statue; the 
metal was bought by Alphonso of Este, w ho 
made a piece of artillery out of it, which he 
called the Julian. 

The marshal Trivulzio could, beyond all 
doubt, have seized on all Romagna, if he had 
pushed on the war; unfortunately, he was 
prevented by Louis the Twelfth, who was 
alarmed at his victories over the pope, and 
wished to await the decision of the council 
which had been convened at Pisa. 

Julius the Second remained still shut up in 
Ravenna, and was much disquieted at the 
turn w hich affairs were taking. To increase 
the evil, division broke out in his own family; 
the duke of Urbin, who was at once his ne- 
phew. and his bastard, accused the cardinal 
of Pavia, the minion of his holiness, of having 
sold Bologna to the French; the latter in his 
turn accused him, before the other cardinals, 
of having endeavoured to supplant him in the 
good graces of the pontiff, wnilst, at the same 
time, he was keeping up an understanding 
with the duke of Ferrara, w hose niece he had 
espoused, in order to obtain a protector after 
the death of the pope. The duke of Urbin, 
furious at seeing nis intrigues unmasked, con- 
ceived a violent hatred against the cardinal, 
and on the day succeeding the discussion, 
stabbed him in the street. Julius the Second 
was so afflicted by the death of his minion, 
that being unable to avenge him on his own 
son, he resolved to leave toe city which had 
witnessed his assassination, and retara to 
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Rome, notwithstanding the dangers he most 
incur. 

' Two days after his return to the holy city, 
he convened a council In the palace of the 
Lateran. to oppose the synod of Pisa, whither 
he had been cited to hear his deposition. In 
his letters of convocation his holiness laid it 
down as a law, that the privilege of forming 
general assemblies of ecclesiastics pertained 
to the pope exclusively ; he concluded as fol- 
lows : “ It is on this account, in the plenitude 
of our infallible wisdom, that we declare the 
call of the council of Pisa null and vain, as 
well as all the writings published against us 
by its callers, in the name of the emperor 
Maximilian and of King Louis of France, re- 
proving and revoking them, and under penalty 
of excommunication and eternal malediction, 
prohibiting every one, whatever may be his 
dignity, be he ecclesiastic or secular, from 
favouring their propagation.” 

The holy father then fulminated his bulls 
against Louis the Twelfth, and threatened to 
break his scandalous marriage with Anne of 
Brittany ; he then turned towards Spain, and 
offered the investiture of Navarre to Ferdi- 
nand, if he would arm in ^his behalf. This 
proposal was very agreeable to that king, who 
nad long sought to despoil John d 5 Albret of his 
kingdom of Navarre. Ferdinand equipped a 
numerous fleet, with the apparent design of 
making a descent on Africa, but which was 
really destined to disembark an army in Italy, 
to surprise the French. 

Louis the Twelfth, being warned of these 
warlike preparations, hastenfd to levy troops ; 
the emperor did the same, atid all the people 
of Europe found themselves in arms ? and 
prepared to murder each other, to maintain 
the quarrel of a pope who was at once a 
sodomite, robber, and assassin. On their side, 
the cardinals who had separated from the 
pontifical court, and who were at Pisa, pro- 
ceeded none the less with the opening of the 
council which was to depose the pontiff, and 
if the assembly did not act in this matter with 
the energy which it had already exhibited, 
we must seek for the reasons in the gentle 
and irresolute character of Maximilian ; this 
rince, solely to oblige the prelates of his 
ingdom, dared not appear at the synod. On 
the other hand, the king of France was weak 
enough to yield to the counsels of his wife, 
and sent but sixteen bishops, with some proc- 
tors from the universities. It resulted, that 
this meeting, being composed of only a small 
number of prelates, lost its influence from that 
circumstance alone, and it was after many 
difficulties that the Florentines, to whom the 
city of Pisa belonged, decided to permit it to 
open its sessions. 

At last the first session took place on the 
29th of October, 1511 ? under the presidency 
of the cardinal of Samte Croix. Odet de la 
Foix was the keeper of the council, and Philip 
Decius, an excellent lawyer, discharged the 
duties of judge advocate. As soon as the 
news reached Julius the Second, he excom- 
municated a second time the cardinals, and 


all who took part in this assembly; but so 
many blows struck him at once, that he him- 
self believed he should not long survive. He 
was attacked by a violent fever, accompa- 
nied by long fainting spells, during which he 
showed no signs of life. 

11 The holy father then appeared to return 
somewhat towards goodness,” says the his- 
torian of the league of Cambray ; “ he brought 
the cardinals about him ; he accused himself 
of having committed great crimes, and of 
having published unjust excommunications; 
he caused them to prepare a bull revoking 
them, prohibiting them, however, from pub- 
lishing it until after his death, because, should 
he recover his health, he was unwilling to* 
have performed, he said, an act of justice 
which might injure his dignity.” This ex- 
cess of prudence was not useless, for the 
fever having left him, the physicians pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and he was soon 
able to preside in person over the sessions of 
the consistory. 

During his convalescence, he was engaged 
in cementing an offensive and defensive al- 
liance between the Holy See. the Swiss. Ve- 
nice, and Ferdinand, who haa finally declared 
himself the enemy of France. By a strange 
abuse of language, this sacrilegious coalition 
was called the holy league, and the conduct 
of its operations was surrendered to the inde- 
fatigable Julius the Second. It is true that 
his noliness alone defrayed the expenses of 
the enteiprise ; by way, however, of compen- 
sation, his allies permitted him to use their 
troops to bring the people of Rome to reason, 
who had had the audacity to chase away the 
priests from the apostolic city, and to desire 
to recover their liberty. In less than eight 
days, thanks to this powerful aid, the autho- 
rity of the pope was re-established, and after 
the massacre of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand citizens, order was restored. 

If the inhabitants of the holy city were hos- 
tile to the pontifical cause, it was not the same 
at Pisa, where an army of priests and monks 
had excited the devout people. Troubles 
broke out and the population took up arms, 
not against the pope, but against the council, 
which was engaged in deposing him. The 
disorders became so great, that after the third 
session, the fathers were compelled to retire 
to Milan to continue their sittings. His holi- 
ness was much gratified at it, but was, how- 
ever, troubled by the news that the French 
had cut to pieces the army of the confederates, 
beneath the walls of Ravenna. 

This victory inspired terror through the ec- 
clesiastical states ; at Rome, especially, their 
minds were in consternation ; the cardinals 
crowded to the Vatican to entreat the pontiff 
to take pity on himself and the sacred college, 
and transfer his court to Spain. They repre- 
sented that his position was the worse, since 
the Roman barons were about to join the 
French, and that even his own bastard, the 
duke of Urbin, had promised to send to the 
enemy two hundred lances and fous thousand 
foot, to increase the number of soldiers whom 
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Pompey Colonna, Robert des Ursini, Antonio 
Savelli, Piedro Margano, and Laurent Man- 
cini, were engaged to furnish. Notwithstand- 
ing his excessive pride, these considerations 
made an impression on the mind of Julius the 
Second, and he appeared to yield to the neces- 
sity of retreating, when the embassadors of 
Spain and Venice arrived. They combatted 
tne reasonings of the cardinals, and informed 
his holiness that the danger was not as im-. 
minent as had been supposed, because the 
French army, though victorious, was like a 
body without a soul, its general, Gaston de 
Foix. duke of Nemours, having been slain in 
the battle. This information determined Ju- 
lius to delay his plan of flight for some days, 
and soon a letter from the cardinal de Medicis 
caused him to abandon it entirely and restored 
all his audacity to him.* This prelate, who 
had been made a prisoner on the field of bat- 
tle, in which he was fighting armed at all 
points, wrote to his holiness, “that he had 
been enabled to seize on the minds of the 
soldiers, and had so alarmed them by his 
preaching, concerning hell, that they were de- 
serting in bands with their arms ana baggage, 
to save their souls and escape the anathemas 
which they had incurred ; that moreover they 
need not be disquieted at Rome, since the 
superstitious Anne of Brittany had a confessor 
who was entirely devoted to the Holy See ; 
that by means of the influence of this princess, 
they could prevent Louis the Twelfth from 
reinforcing his army in Italy, and that besides, 
Maximilian, who saw the bad condition in 
which the affairs of France were, appeared to 
desire to detach himself from its cause to enter 
the sacred league.” 

Although fortune indeed appeared to have 
taken the side of the holy father, the assem- 
bly of Milan none the less continued its 
labours, and, during its seventh sitting, pro- 
nounced the suspension of Julius the Second 
from the pontifical functions. The sentence 
was conceived in these terms: — “In the name 
of the Holy Trinity, the sacred general council, 
representing the universal church, after having 
taken the evils of the church into considera- 
tion, declares, that it is necessary to labour 
for the reform of abuses ; and as it is especially 
important for religion that the head of the 
church should set an example of Christian 
virtues, and should not be an object of re- 
proach an account of his adulteries, robberies, 
and murders, the fathers have unanimously 
decided that Julius the Second should be 
hurled from the throne of the apostle; for 
Isaiah saith, 1 Remove from before my people 
all that may cause their fall and the apostle 
St. Paul, * Eradicate every germ of evil from 
among you, for a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.’ 

“ Since we must draw the people out of the 
hands of Goliah and the Philistines, who 
pervert and oppress them, the sacred col- 
lege exhorts cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, prevosts of cathedrals, chap- 
ters of colleges, kings, princes, dukes, mar- 
quisses, counts, barons, universities, commu- 


nities, the vicars of the Roman church, vas- 
sals, governors, feudatories, regular and secu- 
lar subjects, finally, all the faithful, whatever 
may be their dignities and professions, no 
longer to recognise Julian de là Rovera as 
pope, who elevated himself to the Holy See, 
by means of an infamous simony. We pro- 
hibit all from obeying this corsair, this gladi- 
ator soiled with Christian blood, this incestu- 
ous wretch, this sodomite, covered with filthy 
sores, who has infected the church by his 
corruption.” 

This decree was received in France, and 
its publication permitted by the letters patent 
of Louis the Twelfth, notwithstanding the ac- 
tive opposition of Anne of Brittany, who, by 
the advice of her confessor, even refused to 
share her bed with the king. Julius the Se- 
cond did not otherwise appear much moved 
by it ; he contented himself with assembling 
some Italian bishops at St. John of the Late- 
ran, and caused this cabal to issue anathemas 
against his adversaries. By the orders of his 
holiness, the prelates who were in session at 
Milan, were declared to be heretics, delegates 
of antichrist, and as such, the faithful were 
permitted to seizq their property, benefices, 
dignities, even to slay them. The council of the 
Lateran, at the same time, confirmed the cen- 
sures pronounced against Louis the Twelfth, 
from whom it took away his title of Most 
Christian King. The last article of the con- 
demnation had been dictated by Ferdinand 
the Catholic, who, however, exacted that the 
king of Navarre should be included in the 
sentence. Flechier, in one of hifc funeral ora- 
tions, himself bltfmes the conduct of the pope. 
“Julius the Second,” says he, “abusing the 
power which he maintained he held from 
God, made religion subserve his criminal pas- 
sions, and carried a sacrilegious hand against 
the crown of kings. John D : Albret, one of 
the victims of the execrable policy of this 
pontiff, was excommunicated by virtue of a 
bull, which had been solicited by Ferdinand 
the Fifth, and the principality of Navarre vi as 
invaded by Spanish troops, before John D’Al- 
bret dreamed of defending himself . . . .” 

Whilst the creatures of Julius the Second 
were fulminating anathemas against France 
and her allies, tne fathers of the council of 
Milan quitted that residence precipitately, in 
order to avoid the implacable vengeance of 
the pope, and took refuge at Lyons, which 
caused that city to be placed under interdict, 
and be degraded from its rank as a metropo- 
litan see. On the other hand, the bands of 
the holy league, re-inforced by Spanish troops, 
took their revenge on the French, and seizea 
one after another on all the cities which still 
held out against the pope. 

To heighten these disgraces, the king of 
England, Henry the Eighth, who had remain- 
ed, until this time, an impassable spectator of 
the straggle, joined the confederates, and 
induced the desertion of Maximilian. All 
Europe was thus leagued against Louis the 
Twelfth ; the war recommenced more terribly 
than ever ; the Germans, Swiss and Spaniards, 
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penetrated into Italy, by three sides at once ; 
the troops of Julius the Second invaded Ro- 
magna, and carried Bologna and Ravenna. 
Pressed on all sides, and borne down by num- 
bers, the French were constrained to give 
ground and lay down their arms ; almost all 
of them were cowardly assassinated, in con- 
tempt of the laws of war, and although they 
had obtained honourable capitulations. 

Bandel, Forcadelle, and several other his- 
torians, relate that Julius the Second then in- 
vented a fable, the object of which was to 
render the memory of Gaston de Foix odious, 
and to raise to the highest pitch the fanaticism 
of the people of Italy against the French. — 
He caused to be affirmed, by numerous wit- 
nesses, that having opened the tomb of this 
rince, they had only found in his coffin a 
orrible serpent, which had flown up into the 
air in the midst of a thick and infected smoke. 
Forcadelle also says, that his holiness distri- 
buted large sums to hungry poets to make 
satires against Louis the Twelfth or Anne of 
Brittany, and that he granted the remission of 
a capital punishment to a great criminal, who 
had made a Latin distich against the French. 

Two months had scarcely passed since the 
expulsion of the French from Italy, when 
Julius thought of breaking the holy league 
and freeing himself from his allies, who had 
the audacity to claim a part of the spoils. — 
Before putting this plan in execution, he wish- 
ed to assure himself of the possession of the 
dutchy of Ferrara, and for this purpose he 
wrote to Duke Alphonso of Ferrara^ the hus- 
band of the infamous Lucretia Borgia, that he 
was willing to be reconciled to him, and only 
exacted that he should come to Rome, to re- 
ceive absolution, according to the ordinary 
foims ; he sent him a safe conduct signed 
with his own hand, to give him the greater 
con Aden ce in his promises. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of friend- 
ship by the holy father, Alphonso feared a 
snare, and replied, that he would not hazard 
coming to Rome, but on the solemn guarantee 
of the Colonna and of the embassadors of 
Spain and Florence. They wrote at once, 
that they would pledge themselves to oppose 
every effort against his person; he had then 
no more objections to make, and started for 
the holy city. 

Julius the Second, says an historian^ receiv- 
ed him with great demonstrations of joy, and 
sought to persuade him, as he had before 
done Cæsar Borgia, that Lucretia was his own 
daughter, and not that of Alexander the Sixth. 
This princess was then living in great honour 
at the court of her husband, surrounded by 
poets, artists, and painters ; later, when age 
had deprived her of all her lovers, she built 
convents for women in expiation of her adul- 
teries and incests. • 

At first Juliu9 promised the duke of Ferrara 
to treat him as his son-in-law, and retained 
him at the Vatican ; then when he supposed 
he could speak as a master, he brougnt him 
before the consistory, and summoned him to 
give up the city of Ferrara as a dependency 


of the church : he also claimed the payment 
of a tribute of four thousand florins of gold, 
which he was to send yearly to Rome, as a 
feudatory of the Holy See; and, finally, he 
prohibited him from sending the products of 
the salt springs of Comachio into Lombardy, 
that he might not enter into rivalry with the 
salt springs of the holy father. 

Alphonso discovered that Julius was only 
waiting a pretext to arrest him ; he did not, 
therefore, contest the equity of the demands 
of the holy father, but simply asked that they 
should give him to the next day to make his 
decision. During the night he fled from Rorde, 
and regained his dominions by byways. As 
soon as Julius was informed of the depar- 
ture of his prisoner, he burst into a rage, ac- 
cused the Florentine embassadors of having 
favoured his escape, and in revenge, gave or- 
ders to the cardinal of Sion to commence hos- 
tilities against France at once. 

Cardon ne, the Spanish general, joined the 
pontifical troops, seized on Prato, and forced 
the republic to receive the conditions which 
the pope chose to impose on it. His holiness 
re-established the Medici at the head of the 
government. At Milan a like restoration was 
accomplished, and Maximilian Sforza retook 
his ducal crown. Thus all political events 
concurred in assuring the triumph of the pope ; 
it was only left for him topuige Italy of the 
Spaniards and Germans. To attain inis end, 
his holiness offered to authorise the emperor 
to conquer the possessions of Venice, provided 
he would drive the Spaniards out of Lower 
Italy. Maximilian acceded to this proposal, 
and immediately sent the bishop of Gurck to 
Rome, to arrange the basis of it. The pontiff 
received the German plenipotentiary with 
great demonstrations of friendship, and ap- 
peared to have entirely forgotten tneir former 
struggles; he defrayed the expenses of his 
embassy with liberality, though he had three 
hundred persons in his train, and lavished on 
him honours which were usually rendered to 
emperors alone. All the conditions of this 
sacrilegious alliance were arranged on the 
same day ; the bishop of Gurck, in the name 
of Maximilian, engaged to protect the court 
of Rome against the enterprises of Spain and 
France, and to lend it the aid of troops to 
reduce the dutchy of Ferrara. In return for 
these advantages, Julius sacrificed his allies 
the Venetians, and promised to excommuni- 
cate them if they refused to submit to Ger- 
many, and to agree to the conditions which 
the prince wished to impose on them. 

As soon as the treaty had been ratified, 
Julius the Second gave vent to his joy; he 
commanded, that on the next day, a solemn 
service should be performed, to celebrate the 
happy success of nis negotiations, and at the 
close of the ceremony, he went with all his 
clergy to the left bank of the Tiber, where, in 
the presence of the embassadors of all the 
powers, and of a numerous crowd, he cast the 
teys of St. Peter into the river, exclaiming. 
“ From henceforth, the popes shall only need 
the sword of St. Paul.” 

!«• 
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At length his holiness, on his return to the 
Vatican, summoned the Spanish embassadors 
into his presence, and ordered them, under 
penalty of the most terrible censures, to cause 
the bands of the pillagers who combatted 
with their troops, to retire from the territories 
of the church. As they were desirous of 
excusing themselves on the plea of the ne- 
cessity of terminating the operations which 
had been commenced, Julius broke out upon 
them in outrageous language, and drove them 
from his presence. He immediately entered 
into negotiations with the Swiss cantons, to 
obtain thirty thousand troops, who were to aid 
him in driving out the Spaniards from Lower 
Italy, and conquering the kingdom of Naples. 
The agreement was already signed, and the 
war was about to break out with fresh fury, 
when God took pity on Italy, and delivered 
the earth from this abominable pope, on the 
23d of February, 1513. 

According to some authors, Julius died from 
the consequences of a fit of passion ; accord- 
ing to others, he fell before the baneful dis- 


ease which was scouring Europe ; all agree 
in saying, that the cardinal charged to admi- 
nister the last sacraments to him, having asked 
him what he had decided upon in regard to 
the prelates whom he had deposed, the dying 
man replied to him, “As man, I pardon 
them ; as pope, I curse them.” These words 
are enougn to show that the papacy is, in its 
essence, a vicious and execrable institution, 
since it commands hatred, and prohibits the 
forgiveness of injuries. 

A bitter satire is attributed to the learned 
Erasmus, in which Julius the Second is exhi- 
bited in the scene with the prince of the 
apostles ; the latter refuses an entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven to the pope, and re- 
roaches him with all his crimes; he accuses 
im of incest with his sister and daughter: 
of vile crimes with his bastards, nephews, and 
several caidinals; he calls him a perjurer, 
simoniac, drunkard, robber, murderer, ana 
poisoner; and, finally, declares to him that the 
gates of heaven are closed against those who 
are infected by the disease of which he died. 


LEO THE TENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1513.] 

Disorders at Rome — Election of Leo the Tenth — Coronation of the pontiff— Politics of the holy 
father — Louis the Twelfth submits to the pope — Leo opposes himself to the pacification of 
Europe — Decree of the council of Later an on the nature of the soul — Impiety of the pope 
— He finishes the church of St. Peter — Marries his brother to the princess Phihberte of Savoy 
— Francis the Firstj of France , invades Italy — Interview between the kins and pope at Bologna 
— Intrigue of the pope with a lady of the court of France — Concordat between Leo the Tenth 
and Francis the First — The pontiff despoils the duke of Urbin — Conspiracy against the pope 
— Meanness of Francis the First to gain the friendship of the pope — Traffic in indulgences — 
Martin Luther and his doctrines — Bull of Leo the Tenth against Luther — Edict of the empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth against the reformer — Treaty between the emperor and pope against 
France — Death of Leo the Tenth . 


As soon as Julius the Second had terminated 
his execrable life, a revolution broke out at 
Rome. The populace, who for a long time 
had been restrained by the iron hand of the 
pontiff, flew to arms, pillaged the monasteries 
and the churches, and massacred a great num- 
ber of priests and monks. At the close of 
this outbreak, the populace divided itself into 
two powerful factions, that of the Colonnaand 
of the Urbins, who both sought to profit by the 
general confusion, in order to obtain the sove- 
reignty of the city. Frightful disorders fol- 
lowed : blood flowed in torrents, and Rome 
offeree! nothing to the sight but dead bodies 
and houses in flames. At length the citizens 
discovered that they were but tools in the 
hands of ambitious lords, who disputed among 
themselves for power; they laid aside their 
arms, and a calm succeeded to the frightful 
storm which had passed over the apostolic 
city. The cardinals hastened to avail them- 
selves of this apparent tranquillity, by enter- 


ing into conclave. As a beginning, they passed 
a decree which limited the authority of the 
pope, and which established the precise privi- 
leges of the members of the sacred college. 
AU swore upon the Bible to observe these 
rules, and immediately afterwards the in- 
trigues commenced among the candidates for 
the papacy. 

Among the members of the conclave, John 
de Medicis showed himself the most desirous 
for the heritage of Julius the Second. Varillas 
thus speaks of this cardinal : “ John de Me- 
dicis nad been scarcely three months re- 
installed in his palace at Florence, when the 
news of the death of Julius the Second ar- 
rived. He immediately conceived the design 
of causing himself to be elected sovereign 

E ontiff, and took the road for Rome, although 
e was afflicted with a violent disease, and 
had two enormous abscesses, which prevented 
him from walking, or even riding on horse- 
back. He made the journey in a litter, the 
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males travelling on a walk, in order to avoid 
the least motion ; in this manner he arrived 
at the holy city: but the obsequies of Julius 
were terminated, and the conclave had com- 
menced ; nevertheless, he caused them to 
open the gates of the Vatican, and took his 
place among the other cardinals. Already the 
members of the sacred college, young and 
old, had canvassed for their candidates, and 
seemed .so obstinately fixed in their choice, 
that a long vacancy was threatened, when a 
very strange event suddenly changed the di- 
rection of their wishes and put an end to their 
intrigues. John de Medicis, though sick and 
tormented by sharp pains, laboured assidu- 
ously to create partizans for himself. 

It happened that at the close of a day more 
laborious than the others, the abscesses broke 
and gave a passage to vicious humours, which 
spread through the conclave an infectious 
smell. The old cardinals, fearing they could 
not resist the baneful effects of this vitiated 
atmosphere, consulted physicians as to the 
mode of preserving themselves from the dan- 
ger to their health, which must result from a 
forced residence in the same room with the 
sick man. They replied, there was no re- 
source but to await the death of De Medicis, 
which must take place within a month. This 
opinion of the physicians created a revolution 
in the conclave ; intrigues ceased at once, and 
the tiara was unanimously conferred on John 
de Medicis, who was proclaimed sovereign 
pontiff, at the age of thirty-six, by the title of 
Leo the Tenth. 

The opening of the abscesses saved him 
from certain death; the corrupt humours 
flowed through the wounds, and he was cured 
of his disease. 

The new pope was the son of Clarice des 
Ursini and of Laurent de Medicis, the same to 
whom Savonarola had refused absolution. At 
the age of thirteen he had been elevated to 
the cardinalship, by Innocent the Eighth. His 
education was entirely worldly; according to 
Paul Sarpi, he had no tinge of religious ideas ; 
he even affected a 8uly impiety, saying 
openly, that religion was only good, in order 
to restrain the common people in obedience, 
and ought not to govern the actions of the 
powerful and rich. 

Leo the Tenth, as proud and ambitious as 
his predecessor, was capable of committing 
any crime in order to obtain the desired end, 
but more courtly than Julius the Second, he 
was less rude and coarse in his intercourse 
witli sovereigns. 

His holiness, wishing to wait for the return 
of his strength, delayed the ceremony of his 
exaltation until the 11th of April, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Ravenna, on which he 
had been made prisoner by the French. On 
the day appointed for the oeremony, clothed 
in garments studded with diamonds and ru- 
bies, his head covered by a tiara so glittering 
with precious stones that it was impossible 
steadily to contemplate it, he came to the 
church of the Lateran, followed by an escort 
so numerous and brilliant, that, according to 


a historian of the time, no emperor nor king 
had ever displayed so much magnificence in 
their triumphal processions. The Roman 
clergy, the magistracy, the nobility, the dif- 
ferent orders of the monks, black, gray, and 
white, the different trades, the chiefs of the 
soldiery, clothed in glittering armour, formed 
an immense cortege; young maids and child- 
ren, clothed in white, cast palms and flowers 
before the steps of the pontiff through the 
route. He himself advanced, mounted on an 
Arabian courser, having around him the mem- 
bers of the sacred college and his relatives, 
among whom, the commander of the Medici, 
armed at all points, was distinguished. The 
procession had not passed the walls of the 
city when a courier arrived, announcing the 
death of Raphael Pucci, archbishop of Flo- 
rence : Leo, after having read the despatch, 
turned towards his cousin, and without inter- 
rupting the march, said to him with a loud 
voice, “My cousin, I announce to you that 
to-morrow you will quit the profession of 
arms to receive the succession of Raphael 
Pucci, and become an archbishop.” This 
took place, though the commander was as 
much a stranger to the duties as a lawless 
soldier could be, whose whole life had been 
passed in pillaging, stealing and throat cutting. 

After the celebration of the pontifical mass 
the holy father bestowed his blessing on the 
people, and retraced the road to the Vatican, 
where a feast awaited him worthy of Lucullus 
or Apicius. The expense of this feast was 
computed at more than a hundred thousand 
crowns of gold. 

As soon as he was installed in the Holy See, 
the new pope abandoned himself to luxury 
and debauchery ; he invited to Rome all the 
artists and authors of Italy, and his court soon 
became the most brilliant in Europe. We 
should render him the justice of having ba- 
nished brutal debauchery, which he replaced 
by gallantry, a species of corruption less igno- 
ble, but more dangerous, inasmuch as it de- 
praves society without drawing on itself gene- 
ral reprobation. The court of Rome became 
a school of materialism, and of philosophical 
atheism, from the bosom of which the pontiff 
king directed the political affairs of the church. 
He at once studied the aggrandizement of his 
family; he placed his brother Peter at the 
head of the government of Tuscany, and re- 
served for his other brother, Julian the Mag- 
nificent. the crown of Naples, which he had , 
decidea to take away from Ferdinand the 
Fifth. He did not suffer this last project to 
be known, preferring to wait until circum- 
stances should offer to him a certain chance 
of success. He was next occupied in extend- 
ing the authority of the Holy See, and pre- 
serving its independence. To effect this, he 
refused to conclude a treaty with Ferdinand 
the Catholic ; and he was likewise unwilling 
to adhere to any proposition of peace with the 
French, from fear of seeing them return anew 
into Italy. His holiness did not ratify, but in 
part, the engagements made with the Swiss 
by ids predecessor, because he had felt the 
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inconvenience of carrying on war with merce- 
nary soldiers, who mutinied if they did not 
receive their pay on the appointed day, or 
who enrolled themselves under the banner of 
their enemies, if they obtained thereby an in- 
crease of pay. He was unwilling longer to 
remain in leage with Maximilian Sforza, duke 
of Milan, whom he regarded as a weight upon 
the Holy See ; nor with the emperor, who was 
a fickle and dangerous friend, and who had 
declared, on being compelled to renounce his 
pretensions on the papacy, that the states of 
the church appertained to the empire of the 
west, and that destiny had designed to restore 
to the title of emperor its ancient splendour ; 
last of all, the holy father refused, with belter 
reasons still, to ally himself with the Vene- 
tians, who had made a treaty with Louis the 
Twelfth. 

Nevertheless, he sent an embassador named 
Cinthio to the court of France, to assure the 
king of his true intentions, and to offer the 
respectful sentiment of the family of the Me- 
dici for Louis the Twelfth. The legate was 
also charged to explain to his majesty, that on 
reaching the pontifical throne, Leo the Tenth, 
having found the Holy See engaged in a vow 
of declared hostility to France, it would be 
imprudent to change its policy at once ; that 
in consequence of it, he besought the king 
not to impute to any ill will the disposition he 
was constrained to adopt, in order to thwart 
his projects of conquering the Milanese. He 
besought him also not to be offended if he 
should exhort him by a brief, not to undertake 
any thing against Italy, under pain of ana- 
thema, interdiction ; and deposition ; also, that 
nothing w ould diminish the constant affection 
of his holiness for his person. He kindly 
warned him that, at his solicitation, Henry the 
Eighth of England, was preparing for a de- 
scent on France ; also, that in spite of him- 
self, and in obedience to the sacred college, 
the pope was constrained to engage Maximi- 
lian the First to attack his frontiers on the 
Rhine, whilst the Swiss invaded Burgundy; 
that, in fine, he was obliged to permit Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic to pursue his conquests in 
Navarre, in consequence of this king having 
purchased from his predecessor, for forty-two 
thousand crowns of gold, authority to do so. 

Without disquieting themselves with these 
threats, the French, under the command of 
Louis tie La Tremouille, penetrated into Italy, 
joined the Venetians, and recommenced hos- 
tilities. The Milanese were reconquered for 
the third time, and Genoa again passed under 
the rule of France. Unfortunately, Anne of 
Brittany shackled the progress of affairs, and 
caused her weak husband to write to Tremou- 
ille to advance no farther in the work. 

Mezerai explains this subject in these 
words: — “The greatest enemy of the king 
was, beyond all contradiction, Madame the 
queen, on account of her scruples of con- 
science ; she accused him of wishing to seal 
his everlasting damnation, by resisting the 
popes and assembling councils to oppose them ; 
and, as she wearied him out with her com- 


plaints, the poor king had no other means of 
purchasing domestic peace, than by suspend- 
ing the war at the moment he was victorious, 
and on the point of bringing the pope to 
reason.” 

This excessive tenderness of Louis the 
Twelfth for his wife, was nigh costing him 
his crown, for his enemies, attributing the 
inactivity of his general to weakness or ina- 
bility, recovered their boldness. The Swiss, 
who were in the pay of Leo the Tenth, march- 
ed against the French, cut them to pieces at 
Novare, so that Tremouille could barely lead 
back to France some thousands of men. Al- 
most at the same moment, Anjou was invaded 
by the English, Navarre by the Spaniards, 
Burgundy by a second army of Swiss, and the 
provinces bordering on the Rhine by Maxi- 
milian. 

In this extremity, the king was obliged to 
have recourse to the clemency of Leo the 
Tenth; he immediately sent ambassadors to 
Rome with letters patent, sealed with his own 
seal, subscribed by himself, and expedited by 
his own command. On their arrival in the 
holy city, the envoys of France were sub- 
jected to the most humiliating ceremonials; 
they were introduced into the consistory, at 
which the pope presided, covered with orna- 
ments glittering with gold and precious stones ; 
they were constrained to prostrate themselves 
with their foreheads to the earth, in the pre- 
sence of the embassadors of the foreign courts^ 
of the cardinals, and of numerous officers of 
the church, and then they humbly implored 
pardon for their master, promising, m his 
name, not to give, in future, any aid to the 
enemies of the Holy See, and to combat them 
by arms, without fraud or dissimulation. They 
declared that the king disappproved of the 
council of Pisa, that he detested the decisions 
made in that assembly of schismatics and 
heretics, that he would engage to pursue the 
prelates who had taken part in this assembly, 
to drive them from the city of Lyons, from tne 
kingdom, from all the lands or lordships placed 
under his rule, and to deliver them over to the 
holy inquisition ; if he should make them pris- 
oners; m addition, they signed an adherence 
to the council of tne Lateran, engaging to re- 
cognise it as the only standard, and approving 
of all the decrees it had made or might here- 
after make. 

Louis the Twelfth made peace with Ferdi- 
nand the Fifth, by promising to him his daugh- 
ter Renée of France, for one of his younger 
sonsg and by abandoning to him Navarre ; he 
obtained the evacuation of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces occupied by Maximilian, by surrender- 
ing to him the Milanese ; in order to put a stop 
to his quarrels with Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, as he was a widower by the death of 
Anne of Brittany, now dead some months, be 
demanded in marriage the young Mary of 
England who was promised to him ; as to the 
Swiss he purchased their neutrality with gold. 
These arrangements, which put an end to the 
operations of the holy league, did not obtain 
the approbation of Leo the Tenth, who had 
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promised himself to prolong the war between 
the different princes, until Louis the Twelfth, 
occupied in defending himself, would not 
dream of re-appearing in arms beyond the 
Alp; and his holiness went to work to re- 
animate discords and lanch new anathemas 
against France, when he received the news 
of the death of the king. 

A moment of calm ensued, of which the 
pontiff availed himself to continue the labours 
of the synod of the Lateran. His holiness re- 
ceived in a solemn session the fathers of Pisa, 
who came to ask pardon for their past con- 
duct; the promoters of this meeting, the car- 
dinals of Sainte Croix and Saint Severin were 
obliged to appear before the pope, clothed in 
the garments of simple priests, and to avow 
that they had been justly degraded by Julius 
the Second, because an ecclesiastic ought 
never to raise himself up against the head of 
the church. 

^7 During the same sitting, Leo the Tenth pub- 
lished a decree relative to the immortality of 
the soul : “ We command all philosophers, 
professors in the universities, to combat the 
views which opposed the faith established by 
the church, in maintaining that the soul is mor- 
tal like the body, and the world is eternal.” 
Martin Luther affirms in his works, that 
Leo the Tenth denied positively the immor- 
tality of the soul, and that one day, after hav- 
ing listened to two skilful doctors, who were 
discussing this fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith, he terminated it by this sin- 
gular conclusion: “The reasons which you 

f ive for the affirmative, appear to me profound, 
ut 1 prefer the negative, because it is deter- 
mined for us to endeavour to take care of our 
. bodies, and to acquire embonpoint .” 

^ They passed a considerable number of de- 
crees on various subjects of religious contro- 
versy, in the council of the Lateran ; they 
offer, however, too little interest to be reported 
in detail. In the midst of his political debate, 
Leo the Tenth continued his projects for em- 
bellishing Rome, and continued!, under the 
direction of Julian of San Gallo, the construc- 
tion of the celebrated church of St. Peter, of 
which the design had been furnished under 
the preceding pontificate, by Francis Lazzari 
Bramante, a celebrated architect, sprung from 
the ranks of the people, as almost all great 
artists are. 

We should render this justice to Julius the 
* Second, that he knew how to encourage the 
arts, and although the labours which he com- 
manded, had for their results, but monuments 
useless to men, it is no less true, that it was 
to him that Rome owed the execution of a 
project formed by Nicholas the Fifth, to ele- 
vate, on the site of the ancient church of St. 
Peter, a church which should not be equalled 
in any city of the world. Bramante submitted 
to his holiness different plans, among which 
was one representing a cathedral with two 
churches, and two steeples ; it was this which 
the pope adopted. There is still a medal of 
it, engraved by the famous artist Corodasso. 
More than eight thousand workmen were era* 
Vol. H. X 


ployed in tearing down the old church. Bra- 
mante laid the foundations of this new monu- 
ment, and pushed on the work with such 
celerity, that it was easy to see that the artist 
wished to monopolise the glory of completing 
a gigantic project, which required the lifetime 
of several men. He threw down, without re- 
morse, the magnificent columns of the old 
church, and replaced them by four grand 
arches, which rested on massive bases; he 
destroyed the ancient tombs of the popes, and 
the precious mosaics which decorated them. 
Bold and ingenious in his designs, Bramante 
made the arches of his building in a single 
casting, with a composition of lime and mar- 
ble dust, tempered in water, in such a way, 
that they appeared to be decorated with mo- 
saics, representing recesses with mouldings 
and rosaces. 

Unfortunately, this great work, executed so 
hastily, was wanting in solidity, and the arches 
fell down a few years after the death of the 
celebrated architect. Those who re-under* 
took this gigantic work, Julian de San Gallo. 
Peruzzi, and Michael Arigelo, only preserved 
the arches which supported the tower of the 
dome, and destroyed the rest. 

Leo the Tenth continued to preside at the 
sittings of the council of the Lateran ; at the 
tenth session two remarkable acts were com- 
mitted ; the publication of a decree in favour 
of usury, and the promulgation of a bull 
against the liberty of the press. In the first 
decrees the holy father decided that pawn- 
brokers were authorised to levy upon the un- 
fortunate a greater interest than tne ordinary 
one, provided they would pay overjialf the 
profits into the treasury of the pope ; an odious 
calculation, and which ought the more to ex- 
cite our indignation, because, under the mask 
of philanthropy, it aided to despoil the poor 
of their last resources. In the second decree, 
the pontiff, after enumerating at leneth the 
inconveniences which resulted to religion from 
the fever for instruction which had taken pos- 
session of men’s minds, and which the inven- 
tion of printing tended to propagate, resolved, 
in his wisdom, that the works of authors should 
be submitted to censors, and that r.o book 
should be printed for the use of the faithful, 
who inhabited the states of the church, which 
had not received the approbation of the vicar 
of the pope and the master of the sacred pa- 
lace, and of the diocesan bishops, or inquisi- 
tors of districts in other countries, under pain 
of being excommunicated and judged as here- 
tics; that is, of being burned alive! Despite 
these threats of Leo, whom servile historians 
call the restorer of letters, and who sought to 
thicken the darkness which enveloped the 
world, the press triumphed, and nothing could 
subdue that power which was about to break 
down absolute thrones, and overthrow the 
altars of superstition. The time had not, 
however, yet arrived for the people to free 
themselves entirely from this odious yoke, and 
the popes were still the pests of nations. 

His holiness pursued nis objects for the ag- 
grandisement of his family, and married to his 
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brother Julien, the young princess Philiberte 
of Savoy, sister to Duke Charles, and to Louisa, 
the mother of Francis the First, who suc- 
ceeded Louis the Twelfth. The new monarch 
profited by this circumstance to make new 
offers to the Holy See, to aid him in his pre- 
tensions on Italy, and sent two embassadors, 
William Budé, and Antonio Pallavicini, a 
Milanese lord, under pretext of complimenting 
him on the marriage of his brother, but, in 
reality, to propose to the pope to abandon to 
him the dutcny of Milan, m exchange for a 
principality for Julien de Medici^ which 
should be composed of the states ot Parma, 
Piacenza, Modena, and Reggio, and of which 
the brother of the pontiff should be invested 
as a feudatory of tho Holy See. This propo- 
sition, though very conformable to the views 
of his holiness, was not acceeded to, because 
the emperor Maximilian had already made 
him better offers. 

Francis the First, furious at finding himself 
pushed aside, and suspecting the existence 
of a new coalition against him, resolved to 
surprise his enemies before they had united 
their forces. He passed the mountains, and 
penetrated even to the gates of Milan, before 
the armies of the pope and his allies could 
form their junction. The Swiss alone had 
had time to descend from their mountains, 
and were ready to dispute the way with 
Francis. They numbered forty thousand men, 
an equal force with their enemy, and had, be- 
sides, the advantage of fighting in a friendly 
country, and were moreover animated by the 
remembrance of their victory at Novare. 

When the Swiss found themselves before 
the French, they made a manœuvre to sur- 
prise them before they were ranged in order 
of battle ; they charged on the artillery, which 
was vigorously defended, and by which they 
suffered a heavy loss : then they attacked the 
infantry, and had already broken the first 
rank, when the French cavalry, debouching 
from a ravine, fell upon their battalions with 
a horrible carnage. On both sides the combat 
was maintained all day with equal fury ; the 
next day the battle recommenced, and during 
four hours the victory remained undecided, 
when the Swiss, despairing of forcing the front 
of their enemy, had the imprudence to change 
their order of battle, in oraer to attack them 
in flank, and in doing so, left between their 
right wing and their centre, a wide space, 
which the French gendarmes immediately oc- 
cupied. The fate of the day was decided ; 
the Swiss, after performing prodigies of valour, 
left the field of battle in possession of their 
enemies, and beat a retreat, having lost fifteen 
thousand men; the loss of the French was 
between five and six thousand. This victory, 
which was called the day of Marignan, ren- 
dered Francis master of the Milanese. Maxi- 
milian Sforza was constrained to yield it to 
the conqueror, and obtained in exchange for 
it, a residence in France and a considerable 
pension. A debut so brilliant, struck Italy 
with fright ; Genoa hastened to submit ; the 
pope himself seat an embassador to compli- 


ment the young king upon a success which 
filled him with rage. Francis, vain and pre- 
sumptuous, as are all kings, believed himself 
invincible, and neglecting the councils of wise 
men. concluded a treaty with the pope, and 
yielaed great advantages to the family of the 
Medici. 

Through a new ruse the pope did not appear 
eager to ratify the engagements made by his 
legate ; and when he decided to do so, it was 
on condition that Franois should meet him at 
Bologna, to discuss the abolition of the prag- 
matic sanction. The king agreed to the inter- 
view, and went to the place appointed by the 
holy father, accompanied by an escort of six 
thousand musqueteers, and twelve hundred 
men-at-arms. The pontiff had arrived before 
him, and waited for nim, so that, on his entry 
into Bologna, he was received by twenty-four 
cardinals, all clothed in their red capes ; then 
he was conducted to the sound of music to 
the pontifical palace. Leo received the young 
conqueror with that obsequious politeness 
which characterises the priests of all ages, 
and overwhelmed him with praise. 

“That which most captivated Francis” 
says an ancient chronicler, “ was the graceful 
manner in which his holiness performed the 
mass ; the monarch could not cease from his 
admiration during the performance of the 
sacred office, and wished himself so much to 
serve as a train bearer, that they could scarcely 
prevent him from doing so.” Thus the pontiff 
obtained the good graces of his guest, and had 
the appearance of yielding to his solicitations, 
in restoring to the duke of Ferrara the cities 
of Modena and Reggio, of which the Holy See 
claimed possession. In return, he exacted 
that Francis should abandon his ally the duke 
of Urbin, whose estates were convenient to 
Julien de Medicis, inasmuch as their reunion 
to those of Florence would constitute a sove- 
reignty, w r hich would extend from the Tuscan 
sea to the gulf of Venice. Lastly, he drew 
from the weak monarch the promise of abo- 
lishing the pragmatic sanction, under the se- 
cret condition that the pope would aid him in 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, after the 
deatn of Ferdinand the Catholic. 

^Hanelot de la Houssage relates many scan- 
aalous adventures, in connection with certain 
ladies of the court, who had permission to 
come to Bologna during the interview between 
the two sovereigns, and amongst others, one 
concerning one of the mistresses of the king, 
named Marie Gaudin, who was remarkably 
beautiful. It appears that this lady attracted 
the attention of his holiness, and by an agree- 
ment between him and Francis, she yielded 
to the passion of the pope, who gave her as a 
momento, a jewel of great value, which was 
carefully preserved in the family of Sourdis, 
under the name of the Gaudin diamond. 

^ The pope and the king of France separated, 
mutually satisfied with each other ; the former 
because he had gained a kingdom for his 
brother, the latter because he had had the 
honour of carrying the train of the pontifFs 
robes. This agreement between the courts 
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of Rome and France so much annoyed Maxi- 
milian that he spread injurious reports against 
Leo, saying. “ that one could look for nothing 
good from tne popes, and that if this one had 
not deceived him, he would have been the 
first who kept faitn since St. Peter.” He did 
not confine himself to recriminations, and in 
order to avenge himself on the holy father, he 
immediately entered Italy at the head of a 
powerful army, which gained many advan- 
tages over the French. 

His holiness, finding that fortune was aban- 
doning his new allies, rapidly changed sides, 
reconciled himself secretly with the emperor, 
and sent to him two hundred men-at-arms, 
under the command of Mark Antony Colonna. 
Not only did the holy father refuse to furnish 
to the constable of Bourbon, governor of the 
Milanese for the king, the succour of five 
hundred lances and tnree thousand Swiss, 
which he had engaged to do, but even pushed 
his presumption so far as to cause his troops 
to subserve his projects on the dutchy of 
Urbin, which he conquered in twenty-two 
days. Encouraged by impunity, he formed 
a conspiracy with those banished from Milan, 
with the chancellor Moran, and the Colonna, 
to make a new Sicilian vespers, and to destroy 
all the French who were found in the dutchy. 
Fortunately the constable Bourbon discovered 
the plot, and advised the king of it, demand- 
ing from him authority to chastise the pope. 
Francis replied that he must bring back the 
pope by mild means, and not to come to vexa- 
tions extremes with him. 

This reply so enraged the constable, that 
he immediately threw up his command and 
wrote to his prince, u that he knew well that 
astrologers had predicted that Leo the Tenth 
would make his brother Julien, king of Naples, 
and his nephew Laurent, duke of Milan, but 
that he had never supposed the king of France 
would aid in accomplishing the prophecy, and 
above all, that he would serve as a stepping 
stone to elevate the Medici to thrones.” 

From that moment Francis the First made 
so many mistakes, that it appeared as if he 
took pleasure in ruining his own affairs, in 
order to strengthen his enemies. He autho- 
rised the chancellor Duprat to arrange with 
Leo the famous concordat which destroyed all 
the liberties of the Gallican church ; he con- 
sented to the abolition of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion ; he re-established the payment of tithes, 
not after the old taxation ; but according to the 
real value of ecclesiastical benefices, which 
increased still more the revenues of the pope. 
In vain did the parliament of Paris, the chap- 
ters, the universities, the Sorbonne itself, de- 
claim against the violation of canonical elec- 
tions; the monarch refused to yield to the 
representations of his subjects, and compelled 
the parliament to register the concordat. 

On his part, Leo published to the council 
of Lateran a bull to abolish the pragmatic 
sanction, a vety rare piece, on account of the 
proud tone which the head of the church 
affects in his language, and of the pretensions 
which he openly makes for the universal do- 


minion, temporal, as well as spiritual, of the 
Holy See. He declares that councils are in- 
ferior to popes ; that all the faithful owe above 
all things absolute obedience to the Holy See ; 
that the pope has the power to erase ana can- 
cel all decrees made by ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, by kings or by parliaments, in favour 
of the pragmatic sanction, and that all who 
shall refuse to conform to his decree will be 
excommunicated, deprived of their honours 
and dignities, and their lands, put under an 
interdict. 

During the last session of the council, Leo 
took care to procure, through the cardinals, an 
extraordinary interposition of tenths, which 
was levied under the pretext of a crusade 
against the Turks. Whilst his holiness was 
occupied in repairing the disorder of his finan- 
ces by the spoils of the people, Ferdinand the 
Fifth languished upon a bed of sickness, at- 
tacked by a dropsy. Always a cheat and a 
hypocrite, even in the arms of death, the old 
king caused himself to be clothed in the gar- 
ments of a monk, in order to feign humility, 
and thus rendered to the infernal regions his 
execrable soul. This monster had merited 
the surname of Catholic, on account of his 
cruelties towards heretics. During his reign 
the inquisition had condemned almost an hun- 
dred tnousand persons, who had the misfor- 
tune to be too rich or too virtuous, and an 
historian adds, that “in order to paint this 
tyrant in a few words, it would be sufficient 
to say, he had the soul of Louis the Eleventh 
and the heart of Nero.” 

After the death of Ferdinand the Fifth, the 
holy father, instead of fulfilling the promises 
which he had made to Francis the First rela- 
tive to the kingdom of Naples, claimed pos- 
session of it for his family ; and in order to in- 
sure the success of his projects, he solemnly 
invested his nephew, Laurent de Medicis, with 
the estates of the duke of Urbin ; he dispos- 
sessed the cardinal Pétrucci, and his two 
brothers, Borghise and Fabius, of the city of 
Sienna ; he despoiled many cardinals of their 
property ; and, at length, by his tyranny, he 
raised against himself so violent a hatred, 
that Pétrucci and Bandinelli de Sauli organ- 
ised a conspiracy against his life. They made 
overtures to many of their colleagues, on their 
project of ridding themselves of the pope, and 
even gained over the physician, who was at- 
tending his holiness for a fistula, and who en- 
gaged to poison him in a glyster ; unfortu- 
nately Leo conceived some suspicions and 
changed his physician. This determination 
made the conspirators fear treason, and many 
quitted Rome ; but as there was none, some 
re-gathered courage, and Pétrucci determined 
to stab Leo with his own hand, in order to 
terminate the matter. 

He was so unfortunate as to open his de- 
sign to some cardinals, and to write to the 
other conspirators, in order to fix a day for the 
execution. The holy father, forewarned in 
time, placed spies about many of his enemies, 
intercepted their correspondence, and soon 
held in his hand the threads of their plot. As 
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usual, he dissembled, the better to avenge 
himself ; he overwhelmed with caresses the 
cardinals whom he doubted most; he re- 
called Bandinelli to his court, and promised 
even to re-establish Pétrucci and his family 
in the city of Sienna. To this effect he ad- 
dressed to his enemy a safe conduct, in order 
that he should come to discuss the conditions 
of his re-installation with him, and swore on 
the evangelists, that he had no cause to doubt 
any injury to his person. 

Pétrucci fell into the snare and came to 
Rome. The moment he entered the Vatican, 
the sbirri strangled him ; others of the con- 
spirators who were without the holy city were 
condemned to exile, and deprived of their 
property and honours. His holiness then pub- 
lished that he would pardon those who offered 
to the Holy See a sum of money, in expiation 
of their crime, which was in accordance with 
the enormity of their guilt. Many cardinals 
had the imprudence to trust to the promises of 
the pope, and came to treat of their ransom ; 
without further procedure, the sovereign pon- 
tiff caused them to be arrested. Some were 
poisoned in their prisons, others were be- 
headed, others quartered ; in fine, the cruel 
Leo not having spared any of his victims, it 
resulted that he was obliged to make a pro- 
motion of thirty-one cardinals, to fill up the 
vacancies which he had made in the ranxsof 
the sacred college. 

It was not only in Italy that the pope found 
a formidable opposition. In France ail people 
of property levelled their opposition against 
the bull which overthrew the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. Parliament openly resisted the king, 
and refused to register the concordat. The 
university of Paris protested with the same 
vigour, and the rector caused them to affix 
in all the streets of the capital, a command, 
forbidding booksellers or printers, to sell or 
print a single copy of the concordat, under 
penalty of being driven out of the body 
of the university; even more, the doctors 
assembled in a consultative conclave, and 
drew up an act of appeal to a future council, 
declaring the synod of the Lateran a cabal of 
simoniacs. They declared that the pope was 
neither sinless nor infallible, and that it was 
the duty of the faithful to resist him, when- 
ever he commanded the performance of un- 
just acts. Some preachers, animated by the 
same sentiments, thundered from their pulpits 
against the pontiff, the chancellor Duprat, and 
Francis the First, whom they denounced as 
an execrable tyrant, who, not content with 
burthening the nation with taxes, wnshed even 
to oppress their consciences. His majesty 
immediately commanded the first president 
Olivier, to condemn the priests who dared at- 
tack his royal person ; but the feeling of re- 
probation against the loose monarch was so 
strong, that the parliament refused to obey 
him. 

In Germany, Spain, England, and even 
Switzerland, they protested with more vio- 
lence still against the abuses of the court of 
Rome, and publicly accused Leo the Tenth 


of being more ambitious, debauched, and 
despotic, than any of his predecessors ever 
had been. 

His holiness, seeing the disrepute attached 
the papacy daily increasing, determined to 
re-brignten the lustre of the tiara, by making 
the pontifical court the first in the world for 
its luxury, splendour, and magnificence. But 
the prodigious expense soon swallowed up the 
treasures amassed in the coffers of the Vati- 
can, and ordinary resources becoming insuffi- 
cient, Leo the Tenth was obliged to have re- 
course to extraordinary means. To effect 
this, he revived the ancient tax on crimes, 
levied by John the Twenty-second, and which 
was shut up in the archives of the chancel- 
lor’s office. He changed some articles, added 
others, and caused a large number of copies 
to be printed and circulated throughout Eu- 
rope, by which Christians were informed that 
the pope 6old absolution for rape, adultery, 
incest, sodomy, bestiality, or assassination, 
and that for money, one could purchase par- 
don for any crime, even parricide ! ! ! 

His holiness in the next place, published a 
crusade against the Turks, in order to levy 
the tenths; this last mode, however which 
had been a source of wonderful profit to his 
redecessors, failed him ; the nuncio sent into 
pain was driven from it in disgrace, by car- 
dinal Ximenes, the regent of the kingdom. — 
Other agents, disseminated through the other 
countries, returned also empty handed. 

Leo the Tenth discovered that this mode 
was exhausted, and that he must hit upon 
some new expedient, in order to bring in mo- 
ney, which was becoming very necessary, as 
his creditors threatened to make a grartd ex- 
plosion. Then it was, that he organised on a 
vast sc^le the speculation in indulgences ; in 
every province he appointed farmers general, 
who kept their offices in churches or monas- 
teries, and sold indulgences for the living and 
the dead : and in order that no village or 
hamlet should escape his rapacity, he sent 
legions of Dominican monks, who traversed 
town and country armed with bulls, and who 
levied contributions on the inhabitants. The 
following is the tenor of one of these singular 
forms of absolution, delivered by Arcembold, 
one of the farmers general in Saxony : — u As 
our Lord Jesus Christ absolves you by the 
merits of his passion, I, by his authority, and 
that of the blessed apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and that of our most holy father, ab- 
solve you from all ecclesiastical censures un- 
der which you may have fallen, from all sins, 
delinquencies, or excesses which you may 
have committed, or shall commit hereafter, 
how great soever they may be, and I make 
you a partaker in all the spiritual merits ac- 
uired by the church militant or its members, 
restore you to the holy sacraments, to the 
unity of the faithful, to purity and innocence 
as of an infant newly born who comes to re- 
ceive baptism, so that the gate of hell shall 
be shut against you, and that of paradise 
opened to you on your death. — Amen !” 

John Tetzel, another bullist, who also ope- 
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rated in Saxony, was so impudent as to spread 
about obscene circulars, by means of which 
he outdid his colleagues in obtaining dupes. 
He entered into the most cynical details of 
the sins he could absolve, and ended by this 
singular allocution, “Yes, my brethren, his 
holiness (the pope) has conferred upon me a 
power so great, that the gates of heaven would 
open at my voice, even before a sinner who 
had committed the worst crime which thought 
can conceive.” This miserable instrument of 
the pope granted indulgences called personal, 
by means of which a Christian could remit the 
crimes of ten persons of his selection, ninety- 
nine times a year. He sold the power of de- 
livering as many souls from purgatory as one 
should enter or come forth from a church 
during the twenty-four hours which elapsed 
between the first and second days of August 
every year. For a small sum he diminished, 
by eighty thousand years, the pains of purga- 
tory, to those who visited a church consecra- 
ted to St. Sebastian, and four thousand years 
to those who went at certain epochs into 
churches dedicated to the Virgin ; he even 
sold, for a rather larger sum, the power of 
constraining the mother of the Saviour to 
come in person to announce to the faithful 
the day and «hour of their death. But that 
which, beyond all contradiction, brought most 
money to the Holy See was a bull, by virtue 
of which Leo decreed that banditti could so 
settle matters with the pontifical commissa- 
ries or their delegates, that by surrendering a 
part of their spoils, they could enjoy at peace 
the fruits of their rapine. His holiness granted 
them [ull and entire absolution, even though 
they were assassins, or despoilers of the wi- 
dow and the orphan, or even carried off the 
property of hospitals or pious legacies destined 
for the endowment of poor young girls, or 
robbed families of their inheritance by means 
of false titles or forged wills, or though they 
had pillaged churches and monasteries; the 
pope excepted nothing but robberies commit- 
ted on the Holy See. 

The Dominicans, the pedlars of the apos- 
tolic bulls, acquitted themselves admirably in 
their mission, and announced to the faithful 
that it was better for them to die of famine in 
this world, than lose the chance of purchasing 
their eternal safety in the next. As for them- 
selves, they led a gay life, passing their days 
in playing at dice or cards, and their nights in 
swilling wine in the public taverns. “ These 
braggarts, these porters of absolutions, of re- 
lics, and of rogations, these hypocrites, who 
speculate in pictures of saints and images 
of the Lamb, these rogues who flatter their 
dupes in order to pick their pockets, and who 
rob the simple even to their shirt,” says the 
ardent Catholic, Oliver Maillard, “I have 
heard them boast of having drawn from a 
poor village even a thousand crowns for in- 
dulgences, without counting the hundred 
pounds they had paid to tho curate for his 
good will.” 

Father Thomas, whom Florimond de Ray- 
mond quotes in his works, as one of the best 


and most orthodox men of this time, thus ex- 
presses his opinion of the bullist in his ser- 
mons: “Behold these robbers, sent out by 
the pope, see how they decoy the poor people; 
they travel over hill and plain, despoiling the 
simple of their last penny, and in order to rob 
at tneir ease, they make a bargain with the 
priests. ‘We carry the indulgences/ they 
say, 1 curate, assemble thy flock, we will pick 
them together, and have a frolic under the 
very beards of the imbeciles: 5 and these 
infamous priests, these concubine-keeping, 
drunken, and mercenary curates, in order the 
better to fill their bellies and keep their mis- 
tresses, enter into a compact with these por- 
ters of bulls, extort, pillage, and rob the idiots 
who open their purses to deliver their souls 
from purgatory. They then take their pas- 
times together, and say, 4 Let us have a good 
time, let us enjoy our lechery, and make a 
feast, a bull will pay for it all. 5 0 my God ! 
who can recount the horrid acts these Domi- 
nicans commit in this Bhameful traffic of in- 
dulgences.” 

In the mean time ? the measure of the scan- 
dal was full; an universal cry of indignation 
was raised against the Holy See; on all sides 
they attacked the colossal statue with tho 
feet of clay ; bold men cried out to the peo- 
ple, “ Draw away from the dominion of the 
popes, those shameless thieves who have 
made the temple of Christ a cave of robbers.” 
Among the reformers who then arose, one be- 
came remarkable from the boldness of his de- 
nunciations, the masculine vigour of his mind, 
his obstinate perseverance in the strife, and 
the profundity of his thoughts. He placed 
himself at the head of the religious move- 
ment, and made the schism, which was about 
to dispute the empire of the world with the 
papacy, to glitter. This reformer was Martin 
Luther. ^ 

This indefatigable enemy of the pope was 
born in Saxony, on the 10th of November, 
1484, at Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeldt, 
of a family of poor labourers. His father 
worked in the mines, and he himself aided 
him in his rude labours. 

Soon the young Luther, yielding to a super- 
natural impulse, quitted the paternal roof, 
and came to Eisenach, where he attended on 
the public instruction. Matthew Dresser 
says, that the poor student, destitute of re- 
sources, laboured assiduously all day and 
begged at night, or endeavoured to excite the 
compassion of the faithful by singing psalms. 
At length his energy triumphed over all ob- 
stacles ; his aptitude for study caused him to 
make such rapid progress in the sciences, 
that at the age of eighteen he aspired to tho 
honours of the doctorate. 

Martin Luther was about to pass his exami- 
nation as a lawyer, when a terrible event 
changed his destiny. Whilst he was walk- 
ing with one of his brother students, a storm 
arose and the lightning struck his friend by 
his side. This accident operated powerfully 
on his young imagination ; he regarded it as a 
warning from God, who ordered him to re- 
16 
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nounce the world. The next day but one he 
entered into a convent of the Augustins at 
Erfurt, from whence he was afterwards sent 
to Wittemburg to study theology. In this last 
city, his talents caused him to be chosen a 
professor. In 1510 Luther was deputed to 
look after the affairs of his order at the court 
of Julius the Second. “I was a witness,” 
says he, in one of his works, “of so many 
scandalous acts, that on the day of my depar- 
ture, I resolved to labour during my life for 
the overthrow of the papacy, and the reform 
of abuses which had been introduced into 
religion by avaricious priests or depraved 
pontiffs.” 

An ardent imagination, a mind strengthen- 
ed by profound study, a natural eloquence 
which religious enthusiasm rendered still 
more enchanting, a sonorous voice, an un- 
wearied breast, an impetuous character, a 
robust body, such were the principal traits 
which characterized the apostle of reform. 
“It is the trumpet or rather the thunder,” 
said Calvin, “ it is the thunderbolt w’hich has 
awakened the world from its lethargy. It was 
not Luther who spoke, but God himself who 
crushed the pope by his mouth.” 

X? Behold how Luther sounded the trumpet 
of alarm against the court of Rome, on his re- 
turn from the holy city. “People, listen! I 
come in the name of the Most High, to point 
out for your execration the abominable pontiff 
who presses you down ; I come in the name 
of Jesus Christ, to command you not to yield 
him any mercy, to lanch a poignard into his 
bosom, and to treat all his adherents as bri- 
gands, be they kings or emperors. Oh, if I 
were chief of the empire, I would soon make 
a package of the pope and his cardinals, and 
cast them together into the Tiber. This bath 
might cure them of the baneful maladies 
which consume them.” 

This debut announced the approach of a 
violent struggle, which was sustained on both 
sides, by the Roman priests as well as by the 
reformers, with an obstinacy of which we 
have not even to this time witnessed the like. 
Luther, starting from this principle, that God 
alone had the right to impose laws on men, 
attacked the monstrous power which the popes, 
in declaring themselves infallible, had claim- 
ed ; he exposed the wheels of their policy; 
he dragged from their face the mask of hypo- 
crisy and imposture, which had concealed 
from the eyes of the faithful the hideous wrin- 
kles which their debaucheries had stamped 
upon their forehead ; he thundered against 
the sluggishness, and called down reproba- 
tion on" the legions of monks who covered 
Italy, France, England, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. Disclaiming all the affected forms of 
language, Luther made for himself a popular 
eloquence, employing very frequently expres- 
sions which were vulgar, trivial, and even 
cynical, but which had the advantage of ren- 
dering nis ideas distinct to the masses, and of 
exciting them. Besides, we should not forget 
that this language, harsh, cutting, incisive, 


was that best adapted to his audience, and 
that the reformer only followed the plan of 
the most celebrated preachers of the time. 

We will cite some passages from the ser- 
mons of the Cordolier Thomas, and of Oliver 
Maillard, two holy and orthodox ecclesiastics 
of the time, in order to give an exact idea of 
the morals of the clergy, and of the indigna- 
tion with which these virtuous men resented 
them. “How long shall we be scandalized 
by your adulteries and your incests, ye un- 
worthy priests ? cried the monk Thomas from 
the gallery of the cathedral of Bordeaux. 
When will you cease to fill your gross stomachs 
with dainty food and sparkling wine ? When 
will you cease to steal money from the poor 
in order to have a concubine in your bed, a 
fat mule in your stable, and all by the grace 
of the crucifix, and taking the trouble to say, 

( Dominus Vobiscum V 

“ I know well you will reply, what matters 
it to you if the poor shall fall famished at your 
gates; nevertheless, have you no shame in 
selling the sacraments and devouring thegoods 
of widows and orphans, under pretext of sola- 
cing souls in purgatory? Curses upon you, 
ministers of Satan, who seduce young gills 
and married females, and who learn from 
them at confession the means of drawing 
them into sin. Shame on you, priests of Luci- 
fer, who dare to use the ascendant which your 
character gives you over credulous minds, in 
order to initiate the young into foul pleas- 
ures. Shame on you, w ho make of your parson- 
ages, houses of infamy, w here you rear young 
girls and young boys for lust and infamy ! 
Shame on you who do not fear to shpw to 
your friends the mysteries of these new sera- 
glios, and to gome yourselves in them with 
wine, viands, ana luxury. Have I not heard, 
with my own ears, the curate James boast be- 
fore an assemblage of infamous ecclesiastics, 
that he played, swore, drank, and fornicated 
better than any of them.” 

Maillard, who had been preacher to Louis 
the Eleventh, thundered with still more force 
against the disorders of the priests: “I see,” 
said he, “abbots, priests, monks, and even 
prelates, heaping up treasures on treasures, 
accumulating prebendaries and benefices, and 
decoying Christians, like pickpockets. I see 
the cape, the frock, and the pallium entering 
taverns by day and night, for the purposes of 
debauch. Canons or clerks, elevated to dig- 
nities, themselves govern places of prostitu- 
tion ; they sell the wine and hold the pledges 
as the bullies of the girls. I have seen others 
who walk about insolently disguised as sol- 
diers, or clothed as dandies, with their beards 
fashionably trimmed, w ith women of pleasure 
lounging on their arms. I know T a bishop 
who is every niçht served at supper by young 
girls entirely naked ; and I know another w ho 
keeps a seraglio of young girls, whom he calls 
prostitutes in moulting. 

“Shameful as all these things are, there 
exist others still more infamous. Bishops no 
longer give aw*ay livings but at the request of 
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females, that is to say, when the mother, sis- 
ter^ nieces, or cousins of the candidate, nave 
paiu the price of them with their honour.'*’ 
“Speak, ye infamous bishops and priests — 
e blesseu simoniacs — ye blessed concubine- 
eepers — ye blessed drunkards and bullies — 
ye blessed procurers, who gain orders by ren- 
dering foul services 1 Go to the devil ye in- 
famous wretches ! At the hour of your death 
will you dare present yourselves belore Christ, 
full of wine, holding in your hand the golcl 
which you have stolen, and having on your 
arm the prostitutes whom you have kept, or 
your mistress servants, or your nieces, who 
are most frequently your bastards and your 
concubines, or the girls whose dow r ry you 
have gained for them by impurity, or the 
mother from whom you have purchased the 
virginity of their daughters? Go to all the 
devils, cohorts of thieves and pilferers ! 

“I Know r well that in exposing your crimes, 

I run the risk of being assassinated, as has 
already happened to those who have desired 
to reform chapters and monasteries ; but the 
fear of your daggers will not chain my tongue, 
nor arrest the lightning of my indignation ; I 
will tell the whole truth. Come forward then 
ye women, who abandon your bodies to offi- 
cial persons, to monks, priests, and bishops. 
Come forward ye who wear chains and robes 
with trains, and who say. when I blame your 
luxuriousness, ‘Why father, we have seen 
other women still better dressed than we are. 
who are neither richer nor nobler than we. 
Besides, w r hen we have no money, the pre- 
lates give us as much as we could earn by the 
sweat of our body. , 

“ Come forward ye female drunkards and 
robbers, ye priestesses of Venus, who dare to 
say, ‘if a priest gets me with child, I will not 
be the only one.’ Come forward nuns and 
beguines, who people the cisterns and ponds 
of the convents with the dead bodies of new- 
born children. What frightful accusations 
would you not hear, if all those children which 
are cast into closets or pits could name their 
executioners or their fathers. Shall not the 
rain of fire, which formerly destroyed the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, fall on these 
convents? Shall not all these priests and 
bishops be swallowed up as were Korah, Da- 
than and Abirara ? Yes, my brethren, the time 
is approaching in which God will do justice on 
all this brood of idlers, of mute dogs, of igno- 
rant wretches, of lechers, robbers, and mur- 
Çr derers.” 

These texts show us in what the sacred 
eloquence of the period consisted, and prove 
that it was necessary for a reformer to employ 
energetic language, in harmony with the edu- 
cation of his nearers. 

During the early period of his professorship 
Luther produced theses, contrary to the re- 
ceived belief in the church on penance, pur- 
gatory, and indulgences. John Tetzel, the 
grand inquisitor of Saxony, who received his 
share of the profits arising from the sale of the 
indulgences, naturally undertook the defence 
of the pope, published a libel against the re- 


former, and burned publicly the theses of 
Luther. Luther, who iound himself sustained 
by the college of Wittemberg, aud by the 
elector of Saxony, used reprisals in turn, and 
burned the work of his adversary. The Do- 
minicans immediately sided with the inquisi- 
tor, and made several efforts to assassinate 
their enemy. As he was on his guard, they 
were compelled to renounce their plan, ami 
contented themselves with writing to Rome, 
to beseech Leo the Tenth to summon him as 
a heretic before his tribunal. The pope in- 
formed the elector of Saxony that he w ished 
to interrogate Luther concerning his doctrines, 
and besought him to place him in the hands 
of the cardinal Gaëtan, his legate in Ger- 
many. 

The elector replied that he would not con- 
sent to the request of the holy father, since 
the reformer could be interrogated in his own 
country, as well as at Rome. Leo the Tenth, 
obliged to designate one of the cities of Ger- 
many, as the place for the trial of his redoubt- 
able adversary, fixed on Augsburg, and sent 
several of the most learned doctors of his 
court to that city, to assist his legate. 

Luther did not recoil before so solemn an 
opportunity of professing his doctrines; he 
only took care to fortify himself with a safe- 
conduct from the emperor, and went to Augs- 
burg. On the day succeeding his arrival the 
tribunal opened its session under the presi- 
dency of the cardinal Gaëtan. They sought 
at first to reduce him by brilliant offers; they 
tendered him honours and w ealth if he w ould 
abandon his belief; then, as he appeared to 
be inaccessible to seduction, they sought at 
another sitting to intimidate him by threats, 
and summoned him to abjure his errors, under 
penalty of the most frightful torments. Luther 
protested the orthodoxy of his belief. He 
proved that his words and sentiments were 
the simple and natural explanations of texts 
of scripture, and of the sacred books, and cast 
back on the abominations of the Holy See the 
causes of the offences which afflicted Chris- 
tendom. 

Such resistance convinced the legate that 
there was only one way now of stopping the 
schism ; it was the arrest of Luther. Fortu- 
nately the latter remembered the fate of John 
Hus8 and of Jerome of Prague, arrested in 
defiance of the laws of nations, condemned 
and burned alive ; he fled from Augsburg and 
escaped the scaffold. 

The treachery of his enemies, however, far 
from intimidating him, increased his boldness; 
he continued the war against the papacy w itn 
new r energy ; he consecrated all his days to 
preaching^ and all his nights to labouring 
against the Holy See : his prodigious fecundity 
multiplied his thoughts under every form, and 
he inundated all Europe with his w oiks. 

Ulrich Zvdngle, a curate of Zurich, embold- 
ened by the example of Luther, preached in 
Sw itzerland, on monastic vows, the saints, the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, the pontifical despot- 
ism, the saciameuts, and especially that of 
penance; he even attacked the real presence 
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of God in the eucharist, a dogma which after- his immense fortune, a bastard, named Hip- 
wards placed him in opposition to the German polyte ; the pope immediately took him to 
reformer. It was in the midst of these circum- Rome, and reared him in the pontifical palace 
stances that a Milanese Capuchin, named bro- like the son of a king. He sent Laurent Me- 
ther Sancho, arrived in Switzerland, charged dicis, his nephew, to the court of Francis the 

with the sale of indulgences. Notwithstand- First, to espouse Madeline de la Tour d’Au- 

ing the violent preaching of Zwingle, this vergne, as had been arranged by his holiness 
monk still found dupes, so deeply was super- and the king of France — in the treaties of 
stition engrafted in their minds, and he carried Friburg and Noyon. 

off with him more than a hundred and twenty This marriage, which was to be so fatal for 
~ thousand ducats. France, since from it sprung Catherine de 

V The Swiss were not, however, long in re- Medicis, was celebrated at Paris with great 

covering from their taste for spiritual favours, rejoicings, for which, as usual, the poor people 
and regretted the gold which the Roman court paid. Nine months afterwards Madeline died 
had wrenched from their credulity. The in- in giving birth to a daughter, named Catherine, 
dulgences were every where an object of re- Laurent de Medicis survived his wife but a 

E roach among the faithful; but what cared few days, and died on the 28th of April, 1519. 

eo the Tenth for the blame of virtuous peo- This death profoundly afflicted the pontiff, 
pie; gold was necessary for his luxurious who thus found himself the sole legitimate 
tastes ; he needed it for his political intrigues ; descendent, in a male line, of the elder branch 
it was necessary for his debauches, and the of the Medici, and who saw himself con- 
sale of indulgences was a true Pactolus. wdiich strained to renounce his hopes of conquest and 
drifted into his treasury all the gold ol‘ Chris- aggrandizement. 

tendom. As he feared lest the preaching of God had sported with the calculations of the 
the reformers might arrest in some countries ambitious Leo. and had permitted that of this 
the enthusiasm for indulgences, he published powerful family of Medici, there should only 
a new decree, providing that the sovereign remain some offcasts of the younger branch, 
pontiff, in his capacity of successor of St. Peter, whom the pope hated, and some bastards of 
and vicar of Jesus Christ, was irresistibly em- the elder branch. This frightful accident was 
powered to remit, by virtue of the keys, the the more terrible for his holiness, since he was 
guilt and penalty of sins; that he remitted on the eve of culling the fruits of his policy, 
guilt by the sacrament of penance, and tern- and saw an imperial crown, the constant ena 
porul punishments by means of indulgences, of all his efforts and of so many years of 
representing the superabundance of the merits knaveries, escape from his family, at the very 
of Jesus Christ and the saints. The pope moment in which he had but to stretch out 
added, that belief in these articles was indis- his hand to place it on the forehead of a Me- 
pensable for an orthodox Christian, and that dicis. Maximilian the First, was at the point 
those who believed or taught a contrary doc- of death ? near Luitz, in Austria, leaving no 
trine should be cut off from the communion male heir, his son Philip having died some 
of the Catholic church ; he declared them to years before, and the succession was about to 
be anathematised and denounced them, as be disputed by different competitors, 
well as their adherents, or those who granted The kings of France and Spain were com- 
them asylum or protection, to the inquisitors, petitors for it, and sought to gain the electors 
as heretics. to their side, by promising them considerable 

This ill-timed decree had a very different advantages. But Leo, who feared equally 
effect from that which Leo the Tenth expect- these two princes, whose power threatened 
ed ; a general reprobation awaited the bulls his own, and might destroy his preponder- 
of the Roman court. Luther published a ter- enee in Italy, Charles already possessing the 
rible work against the popes ; he attacked the kingdom of Naples, and Francis the First the 
pontifical infallibility, and proved that the sue- dutchy of Milan, determined by his counsels 
cessors of the apostles were not exempt from the electors, who themselves were not dis- 
common imperfections, since St. Peter him- posed for eitner the king of France or the king 
self had erred, and had been reprimanded by of Spain, though the latter w as of the German 
St. Paul, for having abused his authority and race, and had possessions in Austria, to give 
oppressed the faithful ; he appealed from all their suffrages to Frederick, duke of Saxony, 
tne pursuits of Leo the Tenth, to a general the warmest supporter of Luther. This prince, 
council lawfully assembled, anu representing w ho had been initiated by the great reformer 
the whole church; he also protested against into the sublime theories of a republican go- 
all excommunications, depositions, or inter- vernment, refused the throne which was of- 
diets, until judgment had been pronounced feredhim; he made a magnificent speech in 
by the fathers. the electoral assembly, and sought to demon- 

Not withstanding the violence of Luther’s strate that the people had no need of masters, 
attacks, such was the blindness at the court and that Germany ought to form a republic, 
of Leo, that no one answered the reformer ; Unfortunately progressive ideas had not yet 
his holiness changed none of his modes of sufficiently entered their minds, and Frederick 
action, and pursued his plans of family ag- was obliged to renounce the hope of sharing 
y grandizement. Julian de Medicis having died his opinions with the electors. Hethenpro- 
at Florence, from the consequence of siclcuess nounced between the two candidates, and 
contracted in camp, left, as the only heir to declared that if Germany were to choose an 
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emperor, it were preferable to take the arch- 
duke Charles, the king of Spain, and grandson 
of Maximilian, and reiect the king of France, 
whose despotism and licentiousness rendered 
him a true scourge for the people ; he more- 
over, induced them to decree, not to give the 
crown to Charles of Spain, until after they 
had limited its power. Up to this time, the 
states bad only exacted from the supreme 
chief of the empire, a vague and general pro- 
mise to maintain the privileges of the Ger- 
manic body ; this time, hefore pronouncing for 
the king of Spain, they caused his embas- 
sadors to sign an agreement, which the prince 
at once confirmed ; he was then proclaimed 
emperor by the name of Charles the Fifth. 

His holiness having been unable to hinder 
the election, was at least desirous to cause the 
opposition, which he had made to the king of 
Spain, to be forgotten ; he sent an embassy to 
the young emperor, and demanded from him 
his friendship, and assistance in extinguishing 
the new heresy which had invaded all Ger- 
many. The pope also engaged to give his 
aid to the cruel Christian, king of Denmark, 
the brother-in-law of Charles the Fifth, in sub- 
jugating the Swedes, who had had the audacity 
to combat the troops of their enemies, and to 
drive off Trolle, archbishop of Upsal, who had 
wished to sell them to Christian. This auda- 
city of the Swedes, and especially the gold of 
the king of Denmark, had determined the holy 
father to fulminate a bull of excommunication 
against them. Christian, finding himself sus- 
tained by such authority, then assembled new 
troops and laid siege to Stockholm ; but he ex- 
perienced a still more vigorous resistance than 
the first ; Stenon Sture, the administrator of 
the states of Sweden, defied his army, and 
drove him in disgrace from its territory. 

The king of Denmark, thanks to the aid in 
men and money, which Charles the Fifth sent 
him, found himself, a third time, in a condi- 
tion to recommence hostilities ; instead of ex- 
* posing himself to the chances of battle, he fol- 
lowed the advice of the apostolic nuncios 
who accompanied him, and nad recourse to 
perfidy, the ordinary arms of kings. He de- 
manded an interview with Stenon Sture, and 
promised to present himself almost alone, if 
they would give him the hostages whom he 
himself designated, and among whom was 
Gustavus Yasa. The proposal of Christian 
was accepted. As soon as the felon monarch 
had in his hands the hostages, who all belong- 
ed to the first families of Sweden, he caused 
them to be bound, and sent to inform the ad- 
ministrator of the kingdom, that he must sur- 
render Stockholm, if he did not wish to see 
the hostages hung in sight of the citadel ; to 
strengthen this threat, he advanced his troops 
and pushed the siege of the capital vigorously. 
The Swedes at first opposed superior courage 
to that of their enemies, and indicted on them 
terrible losses; but the heroic Stenon Sture 
having been killed in a sortie, discouragement 
replaced enthusiasm, and tne place capitu- 
lated. 

Christian entered Stockholm in triumph, 
voL.n. y 


and leading in his train the unfortunate per- 
sons on whom he had so traitorously seized : 
on the next day he convened the prelates ana 
senators in an assembly, and caused them to 
recognise him, by an authentic act, as heredi- 
tary king of Sweden, and he was solemnly 
crowned by the infamous Trolle. After the 
ceremony of his consecration, he gave the 
chiefs of his army feasts, which lasted a whole 
month, and during which, all the officers and 
soldiers of his army were permitted to violate 
the daughters and wives of the Swedes. 

As such disorders could not fail to raise the 
people, the nuncios of the pope and the arch- 
bishop counselled the king, in order to frighten 
the citizens, to an act of atrocious barbarity : 
it was simply to murder the nobility ana 
burghers. The nuncios, the prelate Trolle, 
the confessor of the king, and his barber pro- 
posed different modes of execution ; the ad- 
vice of the barber prevailed, and his majesty 
prepared his state blow as follows : — By virtue 
of the bull of excommunication fulminated 
by Leo the Tenth, all Sweden having been 
declared heretical, the king prepared a list of 
proscription of all those whose influence over 
the masses he feared, and under pretext of 
obeying the orders of the pope, ne caused 
them to be arrested, and judged at once by a 
commission of priests and inquisitors. On the 
day fixed for tne punishment, soldiers occu- 
pied the st reels of Stockholm, and prevented 
the inhabitants from showing themselves at 
their doors or windows ; the prisoners were led 
out on the great place, and the heads of ninety- 
four nobles fell beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner. This first butchery was but the pre- 
lude to greater atrocities; on the next day gal- 
lows were erected, and a double number of 
burghers and nobles were lanched into eter- 
nity ; on the third and fourth days, the execu- 
tions continued, only the mode was changed. 
On the first day they had been beheaded, on 
the second hung, on the third day they flayed 
the sufferers, on the fourth quartered them, 
on the fifth burned them alive ; finally, when 
the great square was covered with dead bodies 
and bones, and the population had been re- 
duced one-fifth, Christian quitted Stockholm 
to visit the other cities of Sweden, in which 
the same scenes of barbarity were renewed. 
He left every w here bloody marks of his pas- 
sage, murdering women, children, and old 
men, even his satellites themselves, when 
they allowed sentiments of pity to appear for 
the unfortunates whom they were constrained 
to torture. 

Frightful as were these executions, advised 
by the court of Rome, they do not approach, 
neither in the number of victims, nor the re- 
finements of punishments, the cruelties exer- 
cised by the Spanish priests in Mexico, who 
murdered several millions of Indians, in the 
name of the God of Peace, and by virtue of a 
bull of his holiness Leo the Tentn : whilst the 
fanatical and cruel Spaniards were reducing 
a new world to the Catholic religion, the doc- 
trines of Luther were preparing the emanci- 
pation of Germany. It was not the elector of 
16 * 
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Saxony alone who protected the illustrious re- 
former ; he was sustained by powerful lords, 
illustrious generals, renowned captains, nobles 
who reclaimed the possession of wealth on 
which convents and churches had seized ; by 
the burghers and the people, who were all 
tired of seeing their spoils pass into the hands 
of the agents of the pope. Every one listened 
with enthusiasm to the preaching of Luther 
on religious liberty, the despotism of the 
bishops of Rome, the splendour of the ponti- 
fical court, the corruption of the clergy, and 
the dissoluteness of monks and nuns. 

Leo the Tenth finally discovered, by the 
rapid strides which the reform ideas were 
making, that the struggle was a serious one, 
and that he had not an instant to lose in ar- 
resting the evil, and striking a great blow. He 
then wrote to Charles the Fifth, that he must 
arrest the preacher Martin Luther, to be 
judged and condemned by the holy inquisi- 
tion. But the thing was not so easy as the 
pope had imagined ; the emperor replied, that 
it would be imprudent at tnat time to make 
an attempt on the freedom of a citizen of 
Germany without some motive ; that it was 
not in that country, as in Spain or Italy : and 
that, moreover, he had not yet received the 
imperial crown, and could not, consequently, 
exercise any jurisdiction. He promised, how- 
ever, that as soon as his coronation was over, 
he would convene a general diet to judge the 
reformer, and he pledged himself to have him 
condemned, and given up to the officers of 
the inquisition. Charles besought the pope to 
fulminate, as a preliminary step, a new bull 
of anathema against the doctrines of Luther, 
so as to strike dread into the minds of the 
German nobles, and render his condemnation 
still more certain. His holiness followed the 
advice of the emperor, and published the fa- 
mous bull which commences with these words 
of the psalmist : “ Arise my God and defend 
your cause ” 

After this exordium the pope addressed the 
apostles Peter and Paul, to demand their aid, 
and terminates by this appeal to the faithful : 
“An enraged heretic rends us furiously, and 
blasphemes the holy pontiffs, our predeces- 
sors; like the serpent, he spreads the venom 
of calumny by his bite, so that the feeble, 
wffiose minds nave been blinded by his false- 
hoods, are unwilling longer to believe in the 
gospel of Christ, and have taken the side of 
this innovator, or rather, have enrolled under 
the banners of the devil. It is on this account 
that we have judged it important for the safety 
of Christendom, formally to condemn forty- 
one propositions drawn from the writings of 
this reprobate, as being heretical, false, scan- 
dalous, contrary to Catholic truth, and capa- 
ble of seducing the simple. We consequently 
prohibit, under penalty of excommunication 
and deprivation of the sacraments, belief in 
these propositions, their maintenance, preach- 
ing, and tolerating others to teach them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in public or private, tacitly 
or in express terms. We also order complete 
and exact search for the books which contain 


them, to be made in all the provinces, and 
that they be solemnly burned in the presenee 
of the clergy, and before the people, under 
penalty of the most terrible censures of the 
church.” In this bull Leo the Tenth defines 
the condemned propositions, and relates, in all 
their details, the efforts which had been made 
to bring back Luther to the true light, and 
pluck him from the abyss into which he had 
plunged. 

This bull was a subject of controversy and 
criticism on the part of men of letters and 
politicians in Europe, not only for its judicial 
formulary, but even for its obscure style, for 
his holiness had not feared to use sentences 
which contained more than four hundred and 
fifty words. All powerless and ridiculous, as 
was the decree of the pope, the reformer pene- 
trated his intentions, ana from that time threw 
away all restraint in his preaching. He de- 
claimed against the pontiff and his adherents; 
he called down the curses of the people on 
them, and not content with exciting Germany 
by his powerful language, he inundated Eu- 
rope with his satirical writings ; finally, in a 
public discourse, he tore the bull of the holy 
father; he called it an execrable production 
of antichrist, “and even let Satan excom- 
municate me,” said he, “ I anathematise him 
in my turn, and as they burn my writings at 
Rome, I give to the flames the bulls and de- 
cretals of this prince of darkness, and I ad- 
jure all men to come to assist me in casting 
into the same funeral pile, Leo the Tenth and 
the pontifical chair.” At the same time he 
caused a brazier to be brought, and burned 
the bull of the pope. ^ 

Thus, this step of the v boly father only re- 
sulted in showing to the nations what an im- 
mense progress the reform had made, since a 
mere monk could publicly annihilate the bulls 
of a pope, an act of unheard-of audacity, and 
which no emperor had even dared to do. 

Leo the Tenth did not, however, regard 
himself as conquered. CharleB the Fifth was 
about to convene a diet at Worms to condemn 
Luther, and the legate Jerome Aleander. 
charged with sustaining the accusation, had 
promised to take such measures, that their 
enemy, in any case, condemned or absolved, 
could not escape them. 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of his disci- 
ple^ who all besought him not to go to Worms, 
the intrepid reformer persisted in demanding 
a safe-conduct from the emperor, that he 
might appear before the assembly ; and, as 
his friends objected to him that tne dangers 
he had incurred at Augsburg should make 
him dread fresh treason, he replied, “Though 
I were certain of finding at Worms as many 
devils as there are tiles on the houses, I have 
determined to face them.” He, however, 
consented that a hundred gentlemen, armed 
at all points, should escort him. He entered 
with them into Worms, mounted on a chariot 
and followed by a prodigious concourse of 
people, whom his reputation had attracted. 
On the day succeeding his arrival, the diet 
opened its sitting^ and the Roman legate pro- 
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ceeded to interrogate Luther. The latter re- 
plied to all the questions, avowed himself to 
De the author of the criminated works, and 
offered to defend his opinions in a public con- 
ference. 

At this proposition the cardinal Jerome 
Aleander expressed surprise; he pretended 
that the scandal was great enough already : 
that the debates should be secret, and that the 
accused should only be allowed to speak be- 
fore his judges. Luther replied, that he had 
come without fear into the midst of his ene- 
mies, to justify himself in the face of day 
from the accusations brought against him. ana 
not cowardly to defend his doctrine, in dark- 
ness and mystery. In vain did the legate, and 
Charles the Fifth himself, endeavour to gain 
him to the cause of the pope, by offering him 
enormous benefices* a bishopric and a cardi- 
nal’s hat : it was all useless. They then de- 
termined to place him under the ban of the 
empire, and not daring to arrest him among a 
population enthusiastic for reform, nor to male 
an attempt on his life, they gave him twenty- 
one days in which to leave the German states. 
Luther, however, did not quit his country; he 
took refuge in the castle of Wartzburg, near 
Eisenach, where the elector Frederick con- 
cealed him for nine whole months. 

The emperor published an edict, in which, 
after having explained that it was tne interest 
of kings to protect Catholicism, and stifle 
heresies, he added : “that to satisfy his obli- 
gations to God and the pope, with the consent 
of the electors, princes, and states of the em- 

Ç ire, and in execution of the bull of Leo the 
'enth, he declared and held Martin Luther as 
a heretic, and commanded him to be regarded 
as such by all the subjects placed beneath his 
rule, ordering them, under the most severe 
penalties, to seize and imprison him, and to 
pursue his accomplices, adherents, and fa- 
vourers; prohibiting, besides, from pointing, 
transcribing, reading, or having any of his 
books, or the abridgments published in va- 
rious languages; and proscribing also engra- 
vings in whfch the pope, cardinals, and pre- 
lates were represented with ridiculous habits, 
oY in cynical postures; finally, the prince 
formally prohibited the printing of any book 
on religious subjects, without having first sub- 
mitted it to the ordinary, or censor, of the 
pope.” 

This edict of Charles the Fifth, had no more 
influence over the minds of men than the bull 
of Leo the Tenth, and did not stop for a mo- 
ment the progress of the reform ; nay, more, 
this new persecution gave rise to thousands of 
apostles, who associated together for the great 
work of religious emancipation ; and soon the 
papacy had to combat enemies the more to 
be dreaded, as they devoted their lives to 
the cause of the people, and had determined 
to overthrow the pontifical colossus, though 
they should be crushed beneath its ruins. 
The clergy then uttered a cry of alarm from 
all sides; from the east, west, north, and 
south, kings, nobles, monks, priests, bishops, 
cardinals lea about the torches of fanaticism, 


armed themselves with daggers, and prepared 
to struggle against an enemy who threatened 
to destroy for ever their execrable power. All 
accused the pontiff of weakness, pusillanimity, 
incapacity; all reproached him for his pom- 
pous life of worldly pleasures, the chase, spec- 
tacles, concerts, banquets, and Saturnalia; all 
called down the curses of God on the pope, 
who had left the door of the sanctuary open 
to the enemy, and who had not defended the 
theocratic edifice. CL , 

In that, Leo the 'Tenth was not exempt 
from blame, and the energy which his holi- 
ness had displayed in the beginning of his 
pontificate, was prodigiously modified since 
the death of his brother and nephew. Having 
no longer the aggrandisement of his family to 
occupy him, the nope had passed his time in 
pleasures; the chase, says Paul Jovius, was 
especially his favourite exercise ; he knew its 
laws better than those of scripture. He pun- 
ished w T ith blows, says the historian, those 
who, by imprudence or want of skill, allowed 
the beast to escape, and his humour was so 
ill when the hunt was unsuccessful, that his 
minions and mistresses dared not even speak 
to him. But when his blows had struck down 
the beast, when he had killed a tall staff or 
vigorous wild boar, his joy resembled deli- 
rium, and at these moments he never refused 
the favours and benefices which were asked 
of him. 

The nights passed in interminable festivi- 
ties, in which the luxury of lights and of the 
table service surpassed every thing in the 
most opulent courts of Euiope and Asia. No 
emperor, king, or pope ever carried his epi- 
curism so far as Leo the Tenth; thus the 
highest employments awaited the invention 
of a new ragout. His holiness had four mas- 
ters of the art occupied in inventing unheard- 
of dishes; it is to their care that humar^y 
owes sausages stuffed with slices of peacocks, 
and in return for this useful invention, the 
faithful had only to pay seven millions a 
year for the table of the pope. 

In the festivals of the Vatican, numerous 
buffoons were employed to enliven the guests 
by their gay sallies, to which Leo the Tenth 
replied, to show the fancy of his mind, and 
strove with them in cynicism in language, and 
frivolity in ideas. Young girls and handsome 
boys clothed in oriental costumes, and expert 
in the arts of debauchery, had orders to caress 
the guests, and these festivities were termi- 
nated, almost always, by orgies only excelled 
by those of the Borgias. \ 

Still, amidst these revels, the pontiff did 
not entirely forget the interests of the throne 
of the church, and followed the policy of his 
predecessors; for at the very time that he 
was selling to Francis the First authority to 
conquer Naples, he was demanding six thou- 
sand ducats from Charles the Fifth, to grant 
him the right to style himself king of Naples 
and emperor of Germany, notwithstanding 
the bulls of the pontiffs, which prohibited the 
two crowns from being placed on the same 
head. He also pursued his conquests in Ro- 
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mamia, carried the cities of Modena and Reg- 
gio hy assault, and thought of seizing on Fer- 
rara, the capital of the states of Alphonso of 
Este. This last effort failed ; a plot which he 
formed to assassinate the duke, met with no 
better success ; he then had recourse to spi- 
ritual thunders, and fulminated a terrible sen- 
tence of anathema against Alphonso, placed 
his states under interdict, and ordered his 
generals to recruit new troops, to retake the 
offensive, and crush his enemy. 

The war already embraced Upper Italy; 
on one side. Charles the Fifth, aided by the 
English and the pope, was laying claim ta 
the dutchy of Milan, as a fief of the empire, 
as well as the county of Burgundy, whicn he 
pretended had been fraudulently united to 
France by Louis the Eleventh ; on the other 
side, Francis the First, aided by the Swiss 
and Venetians, was demanding the restitution j 


of Spanish Navarre, and threatening to make 
good his pretensions on Naples. But the 
French, inferior in numbers to their enemies, 
suffered several checks, and were constrained 
to abandon most of the cities they had re« 
cently conquered, and retire into Milan. 

This news caused such joy to Leo the 
Tenth, say several chroniclers of the times, 
that the blood flowed- back on his heart and 
suffocated him. According to another version, 
the holy father died of poison ; historians do 
not designate the author of the crime, but 
merely say that Charles the Fifth knew* how 
to turn this event to his advantage. Still the 
blow was so sudden that they could not ad- 
minister the viaticum to the holy father. He 
died on the 1st of December, 1521, aged 
forty-four years, after having occupied the 
Holy See eight years, eight months, and twen- 
i ty (lays. 


ADRIAN THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

SIXTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1522.] 

Election of Adrian the Sixth — His history before his pontificate — Entrance of his holiness into 
Rome — He wishes to introduce reforms among the clergy — His opinion of his predecessors and 
of pontifical infallibility — Diet of Nuremburg — Charles the Fifth compels tne pope to grant 
him various privileges — Hatred of the Roman clergy to the holy father — He is poisoned by the 
priests — Singular eulogy on the pontiff by a cardinal. 


After the death of Leo the Tenth, the pon- 
tifical troops left the army of Charles the Fifth, 
which so weakened the Spaniards, that not- 
withstanding their reverses, the French would 
hfre been able, beyond doubt, to have retaken 
the offensive and re-established their affairs 
in Italy, if, at the moment in which they were 
about to open the campaign, a Roman chan- 
cellor, named Morono, had not raised the 
fanatical population by means of the preach- 
ing of an Augustine monk. At his call, the 
Italians rose in mass, ranged themselves under 
the banner of Morono, and forced the French 
to repass the Alps. The cardinals hastened 
to profit by the circumstances in which they 
were placed, to form a conclave, without fear 
of being disturbed, and for their greater secu- 
rity, they gave the command of the troops to 
Constantine Comming, duke of Macedonia. 
They conferred the government of Rome on 
Vincent Caraffa. archbishop of Naples, and the 
guardianship or the palace on Hannibal Rami- 
go, bishop of Spoleto. The vacancy in the 
Holy See appeared, however, to be prolonged, 
from the intrigues of the different competitors, 
and the absence of the cardinals de Medicis, 
Cortona, Ferrier, Cornaro, and Cibo; at last 
these prelates arrived successively, one after 
the other, and raised the number of the mem- 
bers of the conclave to tàirty-nine. The scru- 
tiny was then opened, and for eight days the 
balloting was between the cardinals Famese, 


de Medicis, Jaconocci. and Wolsey, the minis- 
ter of the king of England, who spared neither 
promises nor money to secure his election. 
On the ninth scrutiny, there arose a new party 
in favour of the cardinal Adrian, Florent d ? Es- 
trusen^bishop of Tortosa, of whom no one had 
appeared to think. A member of the con- 
clave, devoted to the emperor, seeing that his 
colleagues was tired of all this strife, proposed 
to choose as pope the cardinal Adrian, who 
dwelt in Spain, and showed skilfully the ad- 
vantages whicn would accrue to them from 
the exaltation of the old preceptor of Charles 
the Fifth. The cardinal of St. Sixtus support- 
ed the proposal, and gave him his voice ; thir- 
teen prelates, whose votes had been bought 
in advance, followed his example and drew 
others after them, so that the elect ion became 
so unanimous, that it was regarded as miracu- 
lous by the uninitiated, who were ignorant 
with what skill the matter had been brought 
about. 

The election of Adrian was not, however, 
approved of by the Romans, who wanted an 
Italian pope * the people even pursued the car- 
dinals when they left the conclave, heaping 
hisses and insults on them; all the Italian 

g riests declaimed equally against it ; the canon 
emi, a burlesque writer, made it an occasion 
for a satire on tne cardinals, whom he called 
traitors, asses^ robbers ; he sent them to the 
devil for bavtng chosen a stranger as pope, 
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and invoked Mahomet to free Italy from the 
holy father and the sacred oollege. Nothing 
justified this hatred against the new pope, 
unless it was that he was too virtuous to 
govern a corrupt and simoniacai clergy, ad- 
dicted to every vice and impurity. 

Adrian was bom at Utrecht, in 1459 ; his 
father’s name was Florent Boyens, aud was 
an honest ship carpenter, according to Yalere 
Andres ; other historians maintain that he was 
a weaver, whilst others give him the trade of 
a brewer or upholsterer. Be his trade, how- 
ever, what it may, it is certain, that his po- 
verty not permitting him to educate his son, he 
solicited and obtained for him a fellowship in 
the college of the Porcians at Louvain, at 
which a certain number of poor scholars were 
admitted. The young Adrian made su rprising 
progress in the sciences, and particularly in 
philosophy and theology ; he showed no taste 
for the study of eloquence or poetry, not 
.caring, he said, to clothe falsehoods with ele- 
gance. His assiduity, talents, and good con- 
duct procured for him an important curacy, 
unsolicited by him ; he afterwards obtained 
the cap of a doctor, and was successively 
canon of Louvain, professor of theology, dean 
of St. Peter, in the same city, and, vice chan- 
cellor of the university. He then conceived 
the plan of reforming the morals of the clergy, 
who were dependents on his deacon ry, and 
preached to them at length, both by won! 
and example. His zeal was powerless to ar- 
rest the evil, and was almost fatal to him ; a 
devotee, who was the mistress of a canon, 
gave him a poisoned draught, and he only 
owed his life to the promptness with which 
remedies were administered to him. In 1507, 
he was appointed preceptor to Charles the 
Fifth. After the death of Ferdinand he was 
elevated to the see of Tortosa, and appointed, 
in conjunction with the cardinal Ximenes, 
regent of the kingdom of Castile, which pro- 
cured for him a cardinal’s hat ; the subsequent 
retirement of the cardinal Ximenes, left him 
alone at the helm of state. 

In this high post he obtained the reputation 
of a skilful governor ; he repressed the danger- 
ous factions which threatened to overthrow 
Spain; repulsed different invasions by Fran- 
cis the First, and recovered several cities 
which the French had conquered in Navarre ; 
finally, when he abandoned the government 
to place the exercise of the sovereign autho- 
rity in the hands of Charles the Fifth, he 
merited to receive from the people shining 
testimonials of regret and admiration. 

Such was the venerable prelate whom the 
intrigues of the emperor had elevated to the 
Holy See. not out of gratitude for the great ser- 
vices he nad received from him, but to use him 
in order to obtain universal dominion, the con- 
stant aim of all his efforts. 

Notwithstanding the established usage of 
the church, the new pope was unwilling to 
change his name on his advent to the ponti- 
fical throne, and was consecrated by the 
name of Adrian the Sixth ; he then embarked 
from Tanagona and came to Genoa, which 


he found ruined by the pillage it had under- 
gone when Charles the Fifth captured it. The 
senate gave the holy father as magnificent a 
reception as their circumstances would ad- 
mit, with which he evinced his satisfaction. 
When, however, Francis Sforza, the new duke 
of Milan, Prosper Colonna, and the marquis 
of Pescara presented themselves ft) kiss his 
feet, and beseech his absolution for having 
ordered the sack of Genoa, he repulsed them 
with his hand, and replied to them \yith seve- 
rity, 11 1 cannot, I ought not, I will not.” 

His holiness went from Genoa to Livurna, 
where several Tuscan prelates awaited him, 
amongst others Medicis, Ridolfi, Salviati, the 
cardinal of Cortona, Pétrucci, and Piccolomini ; 
the venerable pontiff reprimanded them mild- 
ly, because they wore beards and moustachios 
after the Spanish fashion, enjoining on them 
to abandon their mundane customs, and not 
to go to' balls and spectacles with swords by 
their sides and daggers in their girdles, which 
was only proper, he added, for bullies and 
soldiers. Finally, after having visited Livur- 
na and Civita Vecchia. the holy father passed 
up the Tiber with eignt galleys, and made his 
entrance into the Vatican. 

On the day of his arrival, the works on the 
decorations destined for the day of his coro- 
nation, were suspended by his orders ; he pro- 
hibited triumphant arches from being erected 
in his honour, and even caused one, which 
was far advanced, and on which more than 
five hundred ducats of gold had been spent, 
to be levelled. The virtuous Adrian declarea 
to his cardinals, that he wished the money of 
the people to be spared, and that God having 
chosen nim to govern the church in the capa- 
city of the faithful, he would never be their 
oppressor. The ceremonies of the consecra- 
tion took place in the church of the Lateran, 
without any pomp or solemnity, and imme- 
diately after he convened the members of the 
sacred college in consistory, to remedy the 
evils of the church. It was a measure of 
great urgency, since the pontifical chair was 
attacked on all sides by formidable enemies. 
The finances of the Holy See were exhausted ; 
the ecclesiastical states were in frightful anar- 
chy ; simony, debauchery, robbery, and mur- 
der were part of the morals of the clergy: 
the patrimony of St. Peter was threatened 
with an invasion by the dukes of Ferrara and 
Urbin, and the family of the Malatesta. Italy 
was on the eve of a general combustion, in 
consequence of the wars which had been 
kindled between the emperor and Francis the 
First ; and Germany, as well as Switzerland, 
had almost entirely separated from the com- 
munion of Rome. 

In the midst of such disastrous circum- 
stances, Adrian perceived that he must root 
out the evil, ana attack the abuses which 
had drawn on the Catholic church the anger 
of the people. He associated with himself in 
this great work of reform, John Peter Caraffa, 
and Michael Gaëtan, of Thienna, two prelates, 
whose learning and talents were honoured by 
all. They commenced by taking from the 
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Minor Brothers the privilege of preaching the 
indulgences; they then suppressed the scan- 
dalous traffic in the employments and offices 
of the Roman court; they diminished the 
taxes of the datary ; they abolished coadju- 
torehips and administrations, and installed a 
commission, appointed to distribute the vacant 
benefices among ecclesiastics, whose conduct 
was exemplary, prohibiting them from grant- 
ing more than one office to the same titulary. 
His holiness set the example of a rigorous ob- 
servance of this rule, by refusing for his own 
nephew a considerable post which was offered 
him, maintaining that men should be given to 
benefices, and not benefices to men ; and that, 
moreover, his nephew was rich enough with 
a revenue of seventy crowns of gold. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the pontiff to 
bring about a useiful reform among the clergy, 
things remained in the same state, the execu- 
tion of his orders being unceasingly counter- 
acted by the cardinals and principal officers 
of his court, who sought to persuade him that 
apostolic times had passed away from the 
church, that the father of the faithful should 
exercise his temporal authority over his states 
in all its plenitude, and renounce spiritual 
sways; that consequently, he must sustain 
himself by corruption, the basis of all monar- 
chical government; and, finally, that perseve- 
rance in a reform, which must necessarily 
expose the hideous sores of the ecclesiastical 
body, would be the annihilation of the church. 

Adrian, convinced of the truth of these 
remonstrances, suspended for a short time the 
execution of his plans; reflection then exhi- 
biting to him into what an abyss of evils hu- 
manity was plunged, in consequence of the 
disorders of popes and priests; he was seized 
with a feeling of sublime indignation, and 
was desirous of abjuring a religion whicn was 
so fatal to the nations. He immediately con- 
vened the cardinals in consistory, and declared 
to them, that having discovered his want of 
power, as chief of the church, to do good to 
men, he had resolved to go to Germany, to 
study the doctrines of Luther, and that should 
he lose the tiara, he would become a convert 
to the new belief, and labour with the reformer 
in overthrowing the theocratic edifice, and 
leading the church back to the worship of the 
true religion of Christ. 

As soon as this determination was noised 
abroad, a concert of curses rose against Adrian 
from all sides : the Roman priests, who were 
almost all of them atheists, simoniacs. usu- 
rers, and sodomites, exhibited the most nostil- 
ity to the holy pontiff, and as they could not 
prevent him from publishing his bulls, they 
determined to arrest their effects by assassi- 
nation. The first effort failed ; the murderer, 
who was a priest of Placenza ; named Marius, 
was arrested at the moment m which he was 
drawing his dagger from his robe to strike the 
pope. A second effort, though better arranged 
than the first, was not more successful ; the 
ceiling of the pontifical chapel, which was to 
fall on the holy father when he came to cele- 
brate mass, crushed but six or seven Swiss who 


preceded him. Several cardinals of his suite ; 
who were behind, dared to express their re- 
gret that Providence appeared to have taken 
Adrian under its protection. 

To embitter the people against the vener- 
able pontiff, ignoble satires were scattered 
around^ in which poetaster priests sought to 
turn him into derision, by accusing him of 
sordid avarice, by reproaching him with limit- 
ing his expenses to twelve crowns a day, with 
drinking beer instead of wine, with remaining 
only half an hour at table, with eating had- 
dock on account of the cheapness of this fish, 
with having no more taste in the choice of his 
food, than judgment in the administration of 
the church; and ; finally, with being addicted 
to magic, and with shutting himself up whole 
days in the laboratory of the Vatican, seeking 
for the philosopher’s stone. 

The statues of Pasquin and Marforio were 
daily checkered with the verses of buffoon 
poets, who had lost their Maecenas in the per- 
son of Leo the Tenth, and who loaded his 
successor with their epigrams. Their insults 
became so violent and outrageous, that the 
pontiff was desirous to put an end to them, by 
casting the tw'o statues into the Tiber. But 
the duke of Sessa, the Spanish embassador, 
dissuaded him from it. “ Do you believe then, 
holy father,” he said, “that these rhyming 
priests will not croak any more, w hen these 
two statues shall be in the Tiber ? Be unde- 
ceived; the pasquinades which these two 
stones shall no more transmit to us, will be 
repeated by living mouths.” 

The statues remained on their pedestals; 
Adrian ceased to pay attention to tne calum- 
nies of hiB clergy, and bestowed all his cares 
on the realization of his plans of reform. As 
a first step, he relieved the duke of Urbin 
from the censures inflicted on him by Leo the 
Tenth, and gave him the investiture of his 
dutchy; he also admitted Alphonso of Este 
to his communion, and recognised the lawful 
possession of the states of Ferrara to be in 
him, as well as the boroughs of St. Felix and 
Final, on which that prince had seized during 
the vacancy of the Holy See. 

His holiness then sent Francis Cheregato, 
bishop of Teramo, as his legate, to assist at 
the diet of Nuremburg. convened by Frede- 
rick of Austria, for the last day of November.” 
in the year 1522, and which was to be engagea 
wdth the question of reform. Adrian sent by 
his embassador the following letter, addressed 
to the members of the assembly : — 

“ I deplore with you, my brethren, the dif- 
ficult situation into which the crimes of the 
clergy and the corruption of the morals of the 
Roman pontiffs have led us ; for some years 
we have found nothing but abuses, excesses, 
and abominations in the administration ot 
spiritual things ; the contagion has passed from 
the head to the members, from pontiffs to 
prelates, from these last, to mere clerks and 
monks, so that it would be difficult to find a 
single priest who was exempt from simony, 
robbery, adultery, and sodomy. I hope, how- 
ever, by the aid of God, to reform tms de- 
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plorable condition, and regenerate the Roman 
court ; I solemnly pledge myself to it. But 
the evil is so great, that I can only walk step 
by step to the cure.” 

Unfortunately, the legate did not conform 
with the wise instructions he had received. — 
On the very day of his arrival at Nureraburg, 
he exhibited so much pride, that he was dri- 
ven from the assembly. Ferdinand of Austria 
and the other princes who assisted at the diet, 
troubled themselves no more about the court 
of Rome ; they passed several important deci- 
sions on the great question of reform, and 
decreed, that the only remedy for the abuses, 
was the convocation of a general council in 
Germany. 

The insolence of a prelate again destroyed 
the hopes of Adrian, who had counted on his 
spirit of tolerance bringing back the church 
of Germany to a good understanding. The 
Lutherans declaimed against the audacious 
pretensions of the bishop of Teramo, and 
their vehement preachings, sustained by facts, 
which were known to all. drew a large num- 
ber of the faithful into tne new doctrines. — 
Like an immense fire, the Reformation covered 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland; 
it penetrated into Flanders, and even into the 
heart of France ; monks were every where 
seen quitting their convents, casting aside the 
frock and mariying, to become fathers of fami- 
lies ; priests were renouncing their works of 
iniquity, to embrace professions or situations, 
which no longer rendered them a charge to 
society ; even bishops were abandoning the 
imparities of celibacy for family pleasures. 

The decisions of the diet of Nuremburg. 
which contained not less than an hundred 
complaints against the court of Rome, and 
which rc-prodnced the entire letter of the 
holy father, which cast the causes of the 
schism which troubled Europe, on the disor- 
ders of the clergy, exasperated the cardinals 
against his holiness, and induced them to 
accuse him of wishing to destroy religion, and 
of labouring in this work of iniquity, in order 


to subject Rome to the empire, and the throne 
of St. Peter to that of Cæsar. 

These reproaches, which nothing in reality 
justified, had, however, the appearances of 
truth ; for Adrian, very different from Julius 
the Second and Leo the Tenth, who used kings 
for their political designs, was himself, with- 
out knowing it, the tool of Charles the Fifth. 
This prince had induced him to issue a bull, 
which annexed for ever to the crown of Cas- 
tile, the government of the order of Calatrava, 
and of tne other orders established in Spain, 
and rendered the post of grand master here- 
ditary. He had also obliged the pope to de- 
clare openly against France, and had caused 
the cardinal Soderini, suspected of intriguing 
to introduce the French into Sicily, to be judg- 
ed guilty of lese-majesty. Finally, the holy 
father, still at the instigation of the emperor, 
had published different decrees, which in- 
vested the king of Spain with exorbitant au- 
thority. 

The cardinals availed themselves of these 
acts of weakness, to render the pontiff odious 
to the Romans, and to prepare the people to 
receive joyfully the news of his death. One 
morning, it was rumoured through the holy 
city, that the pope was sick, and three days 
afterwards, on the 14th of September, 1523, 
that he had expired. The priests did not even 
take the pains to dissimulate the causes of 
this sudden death, and in the flight garlands 
and crowns were suspended to the door of his 
physician, and these explanatory words were 
traced in large characters, t: To the liberator 
of his country.” 

The cardinal Pallavicini has made this sin- 
gular eulogium on Pope Adrian : (i He was a 
pious, leamed ; and disinterested man, who was 
sincerely anxious for the good of religion ; he 
was, however, an ordinary pope, for he knew 
nothing of the suppleness of the art of reigning, 
nor how to accomodate himself to the morals 
of the Roman court. A pontiff like him, he 
adds, who had forgotten flesh and blood, could 
but illy govern the church.” 
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CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

SEVENTH POPE, 

[A. D. 1523 ] 

Election of the cardinal Julian de Medicis, bastard of Julian , duke of Medicis — His history be- 
fore his pontificate — He wishes to stifie the heresy of Luther — He exhorts the emperor and 
king of England to peace , whilst he is at the same time secretly inciting the king of France to 
war — The tricks of his holiness are discovered — Francis the First conquered by Charles the 
Fifth under the walls of Pavia — Clement reconciles himself with the emperor — Indignation 
of Charles the Fifth — State of Lutheranism in Europe — Perfidy of the Colonne i, ami ven- 
geance of the holy father — New broils between the emperor and pope — Sack of Rome by the 
Spaniards — Details of the cruelties perpetrated in the holy city — Capitulation of the pope — He 
is made prisoner — He escapes from the castle of San Angelo — Divorce of Henry the Eighth , 
king of England — New treaty between Clement and CJuirles the Fifth — Negotiations at Bo- 
logna — Capture of Florence by the confederated armies of the emperor and pope — Origin of 
the dukes of Tuscany — Consequence of the divorce of the king of England — Proposal for a 
general council — Marriage of the niece of the pope , the infamous Catherine de Medicis. with 
île nr y ) son of the king of France — Interview between Clement and Francis the First — Anec- 
dote concerning the holy father and three beautiful dames of the court of France — The English 
church separates itself from the Roman communion — Death of the pontiff. 

As soon as the obsequies of Adrian were the greatest share in the accomplishment of a 
over, the cardinals, to the number of thirty- crime which opened to him the road to the 
six. entered the conclave. For six weeks the pontifical throne. 

suffrages were divided between Medicis and After the ceremonies of hi6 consecration, 
Colonna ; after a thousand intrigues renewed which were accompanied by a pomp and mag- 
and broken, Julian de Medicis bought off his nificence truly extraordinary, Clement pm- 
competitor, by the title of vice chancellor of ployed himself with the great question of the 
the church and the gift of his palace, one of Keformation, which was upsetting Germany, 
the most magnificent in Rome, as a recom- and threatening to wrest half Europe from the 
pense, and was then proclaimed sovereign pontifical yoke. His holiness endeavoured to 
pontiff. His holiness took the name of Cle- prevent a new diet from being held at Nurem- 
ment the Seventh, though a pope had already burg, and at which the electoral princes were 
borne this name in the city oi Avignori, during to take decisive measures against the court of 
the great western schism. Rome. He even offered to yield some points 

Julian de Medicis, was a posthumous bas- to the heretics, provided they would not con- 
tard of Julian de Medicis, duke of Florence, test his right of jurisdiction over the churches, 
assassinated by the orders of Sixtus the Fourth, and would not trouble his agents in the col- 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and of a young lection of his revenues. All his efforts were 
girl named Floretta Grini. His uncle, Laurent useless, the Germans persisted in their plan 
de Medicis, having escaped the daggers of the of a diet, and as the day for opening its sit- 
assassins, had taken him to his own house with tings approached, he decided to send an en- 
his mother, whom he made his mistress. Des- voy to Nuremburg, to prevent, what he feared 
tined at first to the profession of arms, the the most in the world, the convocation of a 
young Medicis had been made a knight of general council. 

Rhodes; then when his cousin Leo the Tenth His embassador, the cardinal Laurent Cam- 
was elevated to the chair of St. Peter, he quit- peggio, was one of the most skilful diploma- 
ted the casque and sword to follow tne eccle- tists of his court. The holy father recom- 
siastical career, and as his birth, tainted by mended to him to affect a great desire to 
illegitimacy, was an obstacle to his entering remedy the abuses which had been pointed 
the sacred college, he paid false witnesses, out in the hundred articles of the petition be- 
who affirmed, under oath, that Floretta had fore sent to the court of Rome, in what con- 
nût yielded to her seducer, until she had ob- cerned the Teutonic clergy, and be careful 
taineda promise of marriage from him, which, how he discussed a plan for a general refor- 
according to the custom of the Roman church, mation. 

was enough to legitimatise a bastard. In accordance with his instructions, the 

During the reign of Adrian the Sixth, the wary cardinal appeared before the electors, 
cardinal de Medicis had been enabled, by demanding, in the name of his holiness, that 
means of intrigues, to seize on the direction they should proceed with the reform of the 
of all business, and supplant the cardinal So- lower clergy of Germany, and that they should 
derini in the confidence of the pope. As he remedy, as promptly as they could, the grie- 
was absolute master of the Vatican at the time vous abuses which existed in the different sees 
of the death of the pope, we can cast on him, and convents : he did not speak of the churches 
without danger of striking an innocent man, of Franco, Italy, or England. As the prince of 
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Saxony was about to observe, that the interests 
of religion called for a prompt suppression of 
the disorders of the Roman clergy, the legate 
imposed silence on him, and declared that the 
mere enunciation of such a proposition con- 
stituted the crime of heresy. This strange 
restriction of the cardinal opened the eyes of 
the least clear sighted ; they perceived what 
were the secret intentions of the pope, and, 
during the sitting, the assembly resolved on 
its conclusions, which were published on the 
18th of April, 1524, in the following decree : — 
“We decide that the emperor and pope 
shall assign a time for holding a council, with 
the least possible delay ; for the necessity of 
an (Ecumenical assembly is perceived daily 
more and more, in order to arrest the disor- 
ders which overwhelm Christendom, and to 
save social order from the abyss into wliich 
infamous Catholics, debauched priests, and 
dangerous innovators, threaten to plunge it.” 
It must be admitted, that the fever of re- 
form was such, that it gave rise to good and 
bad doctrines. By the side of Luther and 
Melancthon, who were the first to unfold the 
flag of the emancipation of the people, extrava- 
gant men were engaged in ridiculous disputes 
about dogmas. The sacramentarians denied 
the real presence of Christ in the eucharist, 
and for this had separated from the Lutherans ; 
other enthusiasts, Nicholas Stork, Mark Stub- 
ner, Thomas Muntzer, and Balthazar Hub- 
mayer, preached the old doctrine of the Dona- 
tists, Pelagians ? and Catharines ; they denied 
the efficacy of infant baptism, and maintained 
that this sacrament should be administered to 
adults, which Jed them to be called anabap- 
tists; they preached absolute equality, real 
and natural, as well as community of goods 
and the emancipation of women. 

This last sect increased formidably, espe- 
cially in Suabia. Fifty thousand peasants, 
converted by Thomas Muntzer, rose in mass 
to urge on the triumph of their cause, and 
committed frightful massacres, until they 
were themselves exterminated by the Luthe- 
rans, the sacramentarians, and the Catholics. 

Clement the Seventh, far from showing any 
affliction at the deplorable situation in which 
Germany was. and of acceding to the just de- 
mand of the electors in regard to the convoca- 
tion of a council, took measures which in- 
creased the disorders, and refused to assemble 
the bishops. He maintained that it was a 
crime of lese-divinity to give judges to a 
pope, and to submit his acts to the examina- 
tion of men. His opinion was sustained by 
the cardinals, who dreaded, as much as his 
holiness, a reform in morals ; and the mem- 
bers of the sacred college formed themselves 
into a permanent consistory, to treat of affairs 
of urgency. They erased the decisions of the 
diet of Nuremburg, and decreed that letters 
should be addressed to the emperor, to put in 
execution his edicts of Worms against Luther 
and his adherents ; that at the same time the 
kings of France, England, and Portugal should 
be summoned to break off all commerce with 
the free cities of the interior of Germany, if 
Vol. II. Z 


these refused to obey the court of Rome ; that 
the legate of the Holy See, Laurent Cam- 
peggio, should induce the Catholic princes to 
prevent the assembly which was to be held 
at Spires, or at least, should enjoin on them 
to protest against its deliberations, in order to 
maintain the rights of the pope; that in regard 
to the convocation of a council, his holiness 
declared, that by virtue of his omnipotence, 
he regarded this measure pernicious and bane- 
ful, and should consequently formally oppose 
it; finally, that in regard to the redress of 
grievances presented by the Germans, the 
decrees of the council of Lateran righted 
them, and that if they were not sufficient, 
they should be provided for by a commission 
specially appointed for this matter. 

Whilst Clement was seeking, by a thousand 
expedients, to avoid holding a synod, the em- 
peror was making a treaty with Henry the 
Eighth, to crush France beneath the united 
forces of England, Spain, and Germany ; the 
imminence of the danger compelled the 
pontiff to suspend his struggles with the Re- 
formation, in order to place reins on the plans 
of Charles the Fifth, whose ambition was a 
subject of grave apprehension to him. He 
sent an embassador to him charged with a 
letter, in which he represented to his Catholic 
majesty, that he should be content with his 
immense dominions, and leave to Francis the 
First the dütchy of Milan, which of right be- 
longed to him. His exhortations did not pro- 
duce the effect he expected; all that the legate 
could obtain was, to be reconducted to the fron- 
tiers, with the honours due his rank, without 
having had the gratification of an audience. 
His holiness then secretly warned the king 
of France of what was plotting against him. 
and urged him to march into Italy at the head 
of an army, to be beforehand with his enemy, 
and rout the imperialists before they had ef- 
fected a junction with the English. Francis 
followed the advice of the pope, assembled 
an army in less than six weeks, crossed the 
Alps, and presented himself before Milan, 
which yielded without a blow. He then went 
to besiege Pavia, which was defended by two 
of the imperialist generals, Lanoy and Pescara. 
They, finding themselves taken by surprise, 
and having no hopes of being succoured in 
time by the emperor, proposed to sign a truce 
of five years with France, and recognise her 
by treaty as the lawful possessor of the Mi- 
lanese. These conditions were, unfortunately, 
rejected by the king, who yielded in it to the 
fatal influence of the admiral Bonnivet, one 
of those courtiers who are the scourges of the 
people. 

Hostilities continued between the French 
and the imperialists; but as Francis was 
gaining ground daily, the pope was in hopes 
of soon securing command as master in Italy, 
and thought of assuring himself of his pro- 
tection by a treaty of alliance. He made 
him promise to succour the Holy See against 
all its enemies, to protect the house of Medici 
and the state of Florence. Clement the Se- 
venth reciprocally engaged, as did the two 
17 
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Medici, Alexander and Hippolyte, both bas- 
tards, and the only props of his family, not 
to afford any succour to imperialists during 
the life of the king, and without its being ne- 
cessary to confirm this transaction, even after 
the conquest of the dutchy of Milan. His 
holiness, moreover, promised to give free pas- 
sage to the armies of Francis to attack the 
kingdom of Naples. 

In execution of this treaty^ Francis de- 
tached from his army a body of troops, which 
entered the states of the church, whilst he 
himself pushed the siege of Pavia with vigour. 
Unfortunately, the place opposed a longer re- 
sistance than he had imagined, which gave 
time to the constable of Bourbon, a French 
prince, who commanded the imperialists, to 
come to the aid of the besieged. Thus the 
troops of the king were in their turn blocked 
in between a hostile city and an army supe- 
rior to them in numbers. In this extremity 
Francis assembled his council, and asked his 
captains what they should do, whether to re- 
treat or to give battle. The old generals re- 
presented that, in the circumstances in which 
they were placed, a single defeat might be 
sufficient to annihilate the power of the French 
in Italy, and that it was not to be concealed 
that they had to combat formidable, numer- 
ous, well disciplined adversaries, wno were 
led by a captain to whom, notwithstanding 
his treason to his country, they could not 
deny great military talents; they consequently 
advised a retreat. 

As soon as the admiral Bonnivet, who was 
the personal enemy of the constable, heard 
his rival praised, he rose from his seat, and 
spoke at length on the disgrace which w ould 
attach to the name of Francis, if he fled be- 
fore his enemy ; he recounted the combats in 
which courage had supplied the place of 
numbers, and concluded by beseecning the 
king to give battle. This appeal to the vanity 
of the king, produced the result the admiral 
anticipated. His advice prevailed ; the two 
armies joined battle on the 24th of February. 
1523, the day of St. Mathias: baneful day! 
for the French were cut to pieces, and left 
more than six thousand dead on the field. 

The two authors of this disastrous day re- 
ceived the punishment of their fault; Bonni- 
vet was slain, and the king made prisoner. It 
is said that the constable of Bourbon, on seeing 
the dead body of the admiral, exclaimed, 

Wretch, thou hast caused the ruin of France 
as well as mine.” Francis was immediately 
conducted to Spain, where he treated for his 
ransom with Charles the Fifth, by surrender- 
ing to him the finest provinces of the kingdom. 

This defeat produced the oonsequences 
which the old generals had foreseen. As soon 
as the news was spread through Italy, the 
cities which still held for the French opened 
their gates to the conquerors. Clement the 
Seventh abandoned his ally, and sent the bishop 
of Capua to congratulate the constable on the 
day of Pavia, and immediately proposed to 
the emperor a treaty of peace, in which he 
imposed, as a condition on Charles the Fifth, 


the recognition of Francis Sforza as the lawfùl 
duke of Milan, offering him in exchange a 
sum of an hundred thousand crowns, to be 
levied on the city of Florence. His holiness 
besides, reserved to himself the right of sell- 
ing the products of his salt works in the Mi- 
lanese territory, to the exclusion of all other 
salt, and according to the tariff of Leo ; he 
still further exacted the restitution of the cities 
of Reggio and Rubiera, which belonged to the 
duke of Ferrara, as well as the free disposal 
of the benefices of the kingdom of Naples. 

Charles the Fifth was too much irritated by 
the last treason of the pope to listen to his 
proposals ; he received the embassador very 
oaaly, and dismissed him, telling him to in- 
form his master that the hour of justice had 
come, and that he knew how to punish those 
who had basely gone over to his enemies in 
the time of trial. 

This threat deprived the pope of all hopes 
of being reconciled with Charles, and deter- 
mined him to form a league against him, in 
order to place himself beyond the reach of 
his vengeance ; for this purpose he entered 
into secret negotiations with various Italian 
rinces, who hated alike Ferdinand and the 
paniards. He first addressed Ferdinand Fran- 
cis d’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, who was in 
the service of Spain, and offered him the so- 
vereignty of Naples, if he would consent to 
turn his arms against Charles the Fifth, which 
he agreed to do. He then brought into the 
league Duke Sforza, the republic of Venice, 
and the regent of France. All was succeed- 
ing well, when the marquis of Pescara was 
seized with panic terror, and revealed the plot 
to the emperor. Charles the Fifth ordered 
him still to dissimulate, and to place garrisons 
in the Milanese cities; when the latter had 
made all the arrangements necessary for the 
success of their plans, he invaded the Mila- 
nese with an army, pursued Sforza from place 
to place, and constrained him to shut himself 
up in the castle of Milan. The treason, how- 
even did not profit the marquis of Pescara ; 
he fell dangerously sick, was obliged to quit 
his camp, and died at the end of two months. 

Although the secret of the league bad been 
discovered, the Venetians persisted none the 
less in their determination to combat the em- 
peror, and declared that they preferred being 
tmried under the rains of their city, rather 
than consent to a cowardly abandonment of 
their ally, Duke Sforza. If Clement the Sev- 
enth haa shown the same firmness, it is pro- 
bable that Charles the Fifth would nave been 
obliged to propose an arrangement which was 
advantageous to the confederates; but the 
astute pontiff wished to follow the crooked 
policy of the Holy See, and was yet the dupe 
of the Spanish monarch. Whilst appearing to 
approve of the energetic resolution of the em- 
bassadors of France and Venice, he sent the 
cardinal Salviati to Madrid to treat with the 
emperor, and as soon as he heard that the 
principal articles which he proposed to his 
Catholic majesty had been accepted, he broke 
off the conferences with the Venetians and 
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French, and was unwilling to hear any thing 
more said about the league. The pope was 
not long in repenting his precipitation: for 
when the duke of Sessa, the delegate of Spain 
at the court of Rome, presented to him the 
copy of the treaty to obtain his ratification, he 
discovered that they had drawn it up in such 
equivocal terms, that it was easy to understand 
that they wished to reserve the interpretation 
of it in different modes, as might suit circum- 
stances. Clement refused to sign the treaty, 
and expressed his surprise that so little pains 
had been taken in drawing it up ; the delegate 
appeared to experience the same surprise, and 
protested that it could only be the effect of 
chance and ignorance in the copyist, but that 
his holiness could have another drawn up, and 
he would take his solemn engagement to ob- 
tain the signature of the emperor in less than 
two months, provided that, during that inter- 
val, the court of Rome shunned all intimacy 
with France and Venice. This delay was ne- 
cessary to Charles the Fifth, to enable him 
successfully to conclude a treaty which he 
wished Francis the First to agree to, and by 
which his prisoner admitted France to be a 
tributary of the empire. 

Things, however, did not turn out precisely 
as he wished, and trom his own fault ; instead 
of sending back his prisoner without ransom, 
he stipulated for such an enormous price for 
his liberty, that he gained the reputation of 
being avaricious, which disaffected all the 
rinces of Germany towards him. Instead of 
eeping up his affectionate relations with the 
English minister, the celebrated Wolsey, car- 
dinal of York, whom he was accustomed to 
call his father or his cousin, in letters written 
by his own hand, he was imprudent enough, 
after the victory of Pavia, to cease his corres- 
pondence, and send him letters drawn up by 
his secretaries ; this displeased the cardinal, 
and determined him to unite himself to France. 
He also displeased the duke of Bourbon, by 
refusing him the hand of his sister, which he 
had formally promised him. The latter left 
the court of the emperor, returned to the Mi- 
lanese, gained an ascendency over the troops 
he commanded, and thought of seizing on tne 
kingdom of Naples for himself. Finally, his 
duplicity rendered him suspected by all Eu- 
rope, and his allies, following his example, 
broke the treaties they had made, as soon as 
their interests were jeopardised. 

Francis the First had scarcely escaped from 
his captivity, when he forgot his oaths to 
Charles the Fifth, not to take np arms against 
him. He went to Cognac, and reinforced the 
sacred league, of which the republics of Ve- 
nice and Florence, Switzerland, and England 
were a part. The war was rekindled in Italy 
with new vigour, and the confederated armies 
of the holy father and Venice opened the 
campaign, whilst waiting the reinforcements 
which France and England were to send. 

Charles the Fifth, dreading the consequences 
of a general war, then set to work to break 
up the league, and, as he dared not declare 
openly against the pope, he used the hatred 


which the Colonna bore to Clement the Sev- 
enth, to embarrass him seriously. By his 
orders, the governor of Naples offered to 
Pompey Colonna, who had been exiled by his 
holiness, to re-establish him at Rome in his 
honours and dignities, if he could constrain 
the pope to quit the sacred league. The car- 
dinal accepted the proposal which was made 
to him, and marched immediately on Rome, 
at the nead of eight hundred horse, and three 
thousand foot soldiers. By aid of the inter- 
course he had kept up with the place, he made 
himself master of three gates, and all was done 
so rapidly, that the holy fatner had scarcely 
time to retire to the castle of San Angelo. 
Without stopping, Pompey Colonna caused 
this fortress to be invested, and urged the 
siege so vigorously, that Clement, who had 
with him but few troops, and no provisions, 
found himself reduced to the last extremity, 
and demanded to capitulate. 

Muncade^ in accordance with the instruc- 
tions he had received from Charles the Fifth, 
then stepped forward as mediator, and went 
himself to confer with the holy father. He 
represented to him, that if he wished to save 
Rome from pillage, nothing was left for him 
but to give himself a protector, by abandon- 
ing the league, in order to treat with the em- 
peror. Clement consented to sign a truce for 
four months, and pledged himself to go to Ma- 
drid, to confer with Charles on the conditions 
of a permanent alliance. 

The courts of France and England, wished 
to oppose this last convention. Their embas- 
sadors represented to Clement, that he was 
exposing his liberty, and even his life, to great 
dangers, by placing himself in the power of 
the perfidious Charles the Fifth, and they in- 
duced him to renounce his journey, by pre- 
senting him with thirty thousand ducats of 
gold, which he wished to employ in levying 
new troops, to avenge himself on the Colonna. 
He excommunicated all the members of that 
family; declared Pompey Colonna deprived 
of his dignity of cardinal, caused their pos- 
sessions to be ravaged by his bands, and even 
ordered the count de Vanderaont, the general- 
in-chief of his army, to push on up to the very 
frontiers of Naples, so as to excite the parti- 
zans of the old Angevine faction in favour of 
Francis the First. 

Notwithstanding the apparent success of 
his troops, the pontiff was grievously disquiet- 
ed by the progress of the imperialists in Upper 
Italy ; he feared especially, lest Charles the 
Fifth should take a fancy to capture Rome, 
and assemble a council to depose him. His 
terrors became the more lively, when be was 
informed of a circular which the emperor ad- 
dressed to the members of the sacred college, 
and which was as follows: — 

11 In placing himself at the head of a league, 
the pontiff has troubled the peace which was 
established between our kingdom and France, 
which he could not have done but after ma- 
ture deliberation with his cardinals. You 
have thus committed a grievous fault my 
fathers; and for holy prelates, we think your 
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conduct too earthly. How has it happened, 
that you have had the audacity to prefer 
threats against U9, who are so well disposed 
towards the Holy See, and who have constant- 
ly refused to believe the accusations brought 
against the ultra montane prelates at the diet 
of Worms'? Did we not also prevent a diet 
from being held at Spires, because Germany 
wished to accuse the Roman court, and sepa- 
rate from its communion ? 

“ It is true, his holiness has forgotten all the 
services we nave rendered him ; however, as 
our vengeance will strike you, as well as your 
pope, we urge you to change his sentiments 
towards us ; otherwise, if he does not yield 
to your sage remonstrances, we will be con- 
strained to convoke a council to save religion, 
and to use all the remedies which we shall 
judge necessary, to arrest the progress of the 
evil.” 

This circular did not produce any great sen- 
sation in Rome. As the pope, however, was 
tired of supporting two armies, which he was 
obliged to pay on the appointed day, and 
which compelled him to levy onerous taxes, 
he commenced negotiations with the viceroy 
of Naples, to obtain a truce of eight months. 
The latter made it a primary condition, that 
Clement should pay sixty thousand ducats to 
the constable of Bourbon, and an equal sum 
to Frondsberg, the leader of those bands which 
has committed such horrible cruelties on the 
Catholics of Lombardy, and who had left 
every where on their passage marks of their 
ferocity. This fierce warrior carried at his 
saddle-bow, a cord of gold and silk, which he 
should use, he said, to strangle the pope. His 
soldiers, worthy of marching under his orders, 
wore as collars, the virile organs which they 
had cut from the ultra montane priests, and 
said boldly, that they were going to Rome to 
eat the pope. 

Notwithstanding the imminence of the dan- 
ger, Clement the Seventh, restrained by his 
avarice, hesitated to conclude the treaty on 
conditions so onerous ; finally, when overcome 
by the remonstrances of his cardinals, he de- 
cided to publish the truce, it was too late; 
Frondsberg, it is true, had aied of apoplexy, 
but the duke of Bourbon had taken commancl 
of the imperial troops, and as Charles the Fifth 
left him without money, in order to weaken 
his army and diminish his influence, he had 
resolved to lead his troops to Rome, and sur- 
render it to them to be pillaged. Seconded 
by the Colonna, the constable approached the 
holy city rapidly, invested it immediately, 
and mounted to the assault in person. At the 
moment in which he was stepping on the 
breach, a shot stretched him cold dead. 

This event took place on the 6th of May, 
1527. The prince of Orange who was the 
second in command of the army, concealed 
the death of the constable, and continued the 
attack with so much vigour, that in despite of 
the cannon of the castle of San Angelo, which 
kept up a terrible fire on the imperialists, the 
place was carried. Clement, instead of es- 
caping from Rome by the gate of the Vatican, 


which was still in the power of* his people, 
shut himself up in the castle of San Angelo, 
with his cardinals, the embassadors of France 
and Venice, and some chosen troops. 

The holy city was then abandoned to the 
mercy of the conquerors, and the sack com- 
menced. It is difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the scenes of barbarity and ferocity 
which this unfortunate city witnessed for two 
whole months. The Spanish Catholics and 
German Lutherans, of whom the army of 
Charles the Fifth was composed, appeared to 
endeavour to excel each other in cruelty. — 
They first pillaged the palaces of the cardi- 
nals and embassadors; they laid waste the 
churches and monasteries ; they fell upon the 
houses of rich citizens and mere artizans; 
they then tore the nuns from their retreats 
dragged them entirely naked to the public 
squares, and assuaged their lust upon them. 
Women and young girls who had sought an 
asylum in the temples, were violated, even in 
the sanctuary ; young boys even were used 
for the horrid pleasures of the soldiery of the 
emperor; men were submitted to the most 
frigntful tortures; they hung them by their 
feet and lighted braziers beneath their heads, 
which consumed them slowly; they lacerated 
them with leaded thongs; they tore from them 
their eyes, nose, and ears; they fastened them 
in heated chains, having thousands of sharp 
points. And all these atrocities committed by 
Spaniards upon Christians, were intended to 
force their victims to discover the places in 
which they had concealed treasures, that only 
existed in the imagination of the executioners. 
The terror which these satellites of the Catho- 
lic king inspired, was so great, that the inha- 
bitants threw themselves from their windows 
to avoid falling alive into their hands. 

When the imperialists could find nothing 
more to pillage in the houses, they fell upon 
the tombs, and like hyenas, tore the dead 
bodies from their coffins, to seize the jewels 
which were buried wfith them, and devastated 
all the tombs of the churches. It was espe- 
cially against the tombs of the popes that the 
German Lutherans were bitter. They pried 
into them, carried off all the ornaments they 
contained, and cast the dead bodies on the 
flag-stones. They also opened the shrines of 
the saints, even those of tne apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and used their skulls instead of 
bowls, without respect for thpsc pious relics. — 
They transformed the pontifical chapel into a 
stable, littered their horses with the bulls of 
the popes, and the books of the church ; and, 
finally, as if they had not committed suffi- 
ciently great sacrileges, this soldier}', drunken 
with wine and lust, used the sacred vases for 
the vilest purposes, and committed rapes upon 
young virgins and boys, in the sanctuary, in 
the holy of holies,* on the very altar at which 
the pontiffs solemnly officiated. 

Then, tired of murdering, the Lutherans pro- 
ceeded to other scenes of profanation ; they 
clothed themselves in the sacerdotal orna- 
ments, travestied themselves into priests, bi- 
shops, and cardinals, clothed one of their num- 
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ber with a tiara taken from a dead body, 
mounted him on an ass and led him through 
the streets, they also mounted on asses, hold- 
ing in their hands holy pixes full of wine, and 
shouting forth bacchanalian songs in honour 
of their pope. After this they returned to the 
Vatican, assembled in conclave, and proclaim- 
ed Luther sovereign pontiff, amid acclama- 
tions so deafening, that they were heard by 
Clement the Seventh, who from the top of the 
towers of the castle of San Anglo, was coldly 
contemplating the disasters he nad brought on 
Rome. 

The holy city was not the only theatre on 
which unfortunate human beings were slay- 
ing each other. Pavia was earned by assault 
by the French under Lautrec, and he, by way 
ot reprisals, and to avenge the Romans, mur- 
dered, pillaged, violated, burned, as if the tor- 
tures of the one could soothe tne sufferings 
of the others, and as if dishonour to the women 
of Pavia, could restore their virginity to the 
young girls violated by the impenalists. 

In Germany it was still worse, the reformed, 
moved by religious fanaticism, pursued the 
sect of the anabaptists with the utmost rigour, 
and exercised such frightful cruelties towards 
them, that the hair rises on the head when we 
read the recitals that historians have given us. 
Instead of being intimidated by tortures, these 
new martyrs surrendered themselves to their 
executioners; they were seen mounting the 
funeral piles singing the praises of God ; the 
most delicate females sought the most cruel 
torments to give proof of their faith ; young 
virgins walked to punishment more gaily than 
to the nuptial ceremony ; the men evinced not 
the least sign of fear, when contemplating the 
terrible instruments of torture ; they sang 
psalms whilst the executioners were tearing 
off their flesh with red hot pincers. Even 
when their bodies were half consumed by the 
fire, their members broken, and the skin torn 
from their skull was hanging about their 
shoulders, they exhorted the assistants to be- 
come converts to their doctrine. Never had 
any sect shown such extraordinary constancy 
in persecutions; thus, the admiration which 
their courage inspired, drew a great number 
of Catholics and Lutherans into their ranks. 

If the excellency of a religion could be 
proved by the testimony and number of its 
martyrs, as the Catholic priests maintain, the 
sect of the anabaptists would doubtless be 
superior to any other, since it had, in less than 
a year, more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
martyrs, which is more than the martyrolo- 
gists count during the long persecutions of the 
pagan emperors. 

Notwithstanding these bloody executions, 
the anabaptists still held up ; they were, how- 
ever, persecuted for many years, now by the 
Catholics, now by the Lutherans, and ended 
by succumbing. Unfortunately, no work of 
these sectaries on their principal dogmas re- 
main to us ; perchance, because they wrote 
nothing, being content to preach, combat, and 
die. Our only notions about them have been 
transmitted to us by their enemies ; amongst 


other things, they accused them of wishing to 
establish a community of women and property, 
an allegation which is the more doubtf ul, as 
it comes from their executioners. 

Clement the Seventh, still shut up in the 
castle of San Angelo, fired upon the enemy 
who dared approach its walls, and Benevenuto 
Cellini, the celebrated sculptor, who was 
charged with the management of the batte- 
ries, acquitted himself so well, that, thanks to 
him, a considerable number of Spaniards re- 
mained on the field. It is even believed that 
he killed the duke of Bourbon, and that it was 
a cannon pointed by him that wounded the 
prince of Orange, and cut in two a Spanish 
colonel, of whom the pontiff was very fond. 
Benevenuto Cellini, in a relation which he has 
left us of that siege, says, that the holy father, 
charmed by his address, called him to com- 
pliment him, but that being ignorant of what 
nis holiness could have to say to him, he fell 
on his knees before Clement, to beseech him 
to absolve him from the homicides he had 
been compelled to commit in his service. 
u At this demand,” adds the celebrated sculp- 
tor, “ the good pope Clement raised his hands, 
and having traced a great cross on my figure, 
not only blessed me for the murders I haa 
committed, but even promised me plenary in- 
dulgences, if I should continue to do as w ell 
and slay the imperialists.” 

The skill of the sculptor Cellini, as a marks- 
man, sufficed to keep off the assailants from 
the castle of San Angelo ? without, however, 
arresting the massacres in the city. The 

^ at last put an end to the butcheries, 
ing at least a third of the victors. 
"Charles the Fifth received the news of the 
sack of Rome by his army, says Mazerai, on 
the 6ame day on which the empress gave birth 
to a son, w’ho was afterwards Philip the Sec- 
ond ; he feigned to suffer great grief at the bad 
position of the pope ; he pushed his hypocrisy 
so far, as to prohibit an illumination in cele- 
bration of the happy deliverance of his wife ; 
he put on mourning, and ordered public pro- 
cessions to be made, to ask from God the lib- 
erty of the pope, whilst he was sending, at the 
same time, orders to conduct him as a pris- 
oner into Spain, as soon as he had capitulated. 
The nuncio, who was not the dupe of these 
demonstrations, presented himself in mourn- 
ing, and followed by ten archbishops, to be-r 
seech the emperor to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, and to set Clement the Seventh 
at liberty. The hypocritical Charles replied, 
that he desired more than they did to see 
tranquillity restored to Rome, but could come 
to no decision without consulting his generals. 
The duke of Alba, as had been arranged be- 
tween them, then spoke : — “ No, my lord, 
you must not pardon the pope ; it is time for 
this priest to learn not to meddle with the 
temporal affairs of Europe, and the longer he 
shall fast in his castle of San Angelo, the 
wiser will be become ; he should be reduced 
to such a condition, that he will no longer be 
desirous of troubling the peace of the world.” 
His holiness was in fact compelled to fast 
17 * 
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from want of provisions, and to increase the 
evil, the pest broke out in the fortress. 

Clement the Seventh discovered that he 
had to choose between dying miserably or 
capitulating; he preferred to treat with his 
enemies, and demanded a conference with 
Lanoy, the viceroy of Naples, who was a 
Catholic. This satisfaction even was refused 
him ; the army, having no confidence in the 
viceroy, refused to accept any treaty which 
was not made by the prince of Orange, and 
the holy father was constrained to receive the 
law from a heretic. The capitulation con- 
tained. among other articles, “That his holi- 
ness snould pay the army four hundred thou- 
sand ducats, to wit, one hundred thousand 
down, fifty thousand in two days, and the re- 
mainder at the end of two months ; that for 
the payment of this ransom, Clement should 
levy an extraordinary impost on all the eccle- 
siastical states; that he should, moreover, 
place in the hands of the emperor, the castle 
of San Angelo, Ci vita Vecchia, Ci tad i Castel- 
lana, Parma, Piacenza, and Modena ; that he 
should remain a prisoner in one of the towers 
of the castle, with thirteen cardinals of his 
suite, until he had paid the first hundred and 
fifty thousand ducats ; that he should then be 
conducted to Naples, or the city of Gaëta, 
and there wait the orders of Charles the 
Fifth ; and that, finally, he should absolve the 
Colonna from all censures pronounced against 
them, and should appoint a legale to govern 
the church in his absence, in connection with 
the tribunal of the Rota.” These articles 
having been signed and approved of by Cle- 
ment, a Spanish captain, named Alarçon. the 
same to whom the custody of Francis the 
First had been confided, entered the castle 
of San Angelo with six companies of Spaniards 
and Germans, to fill the part of jailer to the 
pope and his cardinals. 

He remained more than six months kept 
out of sight, and submitted to ignominious 
treatment ; at last, as he could see no end to 
his captivity, he determined to become re- 
conciled with the Colonna, and by their aid 
he managed to escape from his prison, dis- 
guised as a hawker. From the city of Orvieto, 
to which he had retired, Clement wrote to 
the marshal Lautrec. that he was unwilling 
to execute a treaty, whose terms had been 
imposed on him with a dagger at liis throat, 
and besought him to undertake his defence. 
But the emperor had already renounced his 
plan of keeping the pope in prison; master 
of his strong places and his treasures, the 
holy father was no longer a formidable ad- 
versary to him, and he had even sent an or- 
der for his enlargement, when Clement es- 
caped from Rome. This return of Charles 
the Fifth to pacific sentiments, had an object, 
for the Spanish monarch was not a man to 
pardon the knaveries of others, without suffi- 
cient reasons. 

The following was his : Henry the Eighth 
of England, tired of Catharine of Arragon, the 
aunt of Charles the Fifth, had determined to 
break off a marriage which had became 


odious to him, because his wife was barren, 
and especially because this union prevented 
his possession of a young girl, named Anne 
Boleyn, who had inspired him with a violent 
passion. This plan of a divorce had a natural* 
antagonist in the emperor, who connted on 
governing the kingdom of England in the 
name of his aunt, if Henry died without child- 
ren. The Spanish monarch then sought a re- 
conciliation with the pope, to induce him to 
enter into his views ; for tnis purpose, he re- 
moved his troops from Rome, and permitted 
Clement to instal himself in the Vatican and 
resume the exercise of his authority. 

His holiness had returned to his palace hut 
a few days, when he received two English 
embassadors, Cassalis and Knight, who came 
in the name of Henry the Eighth, to beseech 
him to annul his union with Catharine of 
Arragon; on the next day, arrived, in their 
turn, deputies from the emperor, who informed 
the pope, that if he should dare to authorise 
the divorce of the king of Great Britain, t,hat 
the imperial armies would immediately in- 
vade the territories of the church. 

Clement the Seventh, placed between two 
rivals whom he dreadea, and not daring to 
accede to the request of Henry the Eighth, 
nor obey Charles the Fifth, resolved to tempo- 
rise, and replied to the English embassadors, 
that he would give the prince aathority to be 
divorced, if the clergy of Great Britain should 
first declare his first marriage null. They re- 
plied, that their master had no need of such 
a declaration, and that if the holy father had 
no other reply to give, they were instructed 
to inform him that the kingof England would 
break off all intercourse with the court of 
Rome. The pope replied, that the matter 
rested entirely with the English sovereign, 
since he miffnt proceed by the authority of 
the legate, his prime minister Wolsey, and 
have a sentence of divorce granted. “There 
is no theologian who can resolve better than 
the king, your master,” added he, “ whether 
his marriage is unlawful. As soon as the sen- 
tence shall have been pronounced, we will 
authorise our dear son Henry to re-marry ; at 
the same time, if he will address our see to 
ratify the proceedings^ we will not be want- 
ing in reasons to justify his conduct. Then 
such one of our cardinals as the king shall de- 
signate, shall go to London and ratify all that 
shall have been done.” 

As soon as Henry was apprised of the reply 
of the pontiff, he divined the secret motives 
which actuated him, and in order to force 
him to declare between him and Charles the 
Fifth, he threatened him anew to separate . 
himself from the Roman church, if he still 
persisted in refusing him the bull of divorce. 
Clement, pushed to the wall, and seeing be- 
sides that the affairs of the league were taking 
a bad turn, decided on a rupture with the king 
of England. u Well,” said he, to the embas- 
sadors, who urged him to give a categorical 
reply, u since I am between the anvil and the 
hammer, I declare that I have done for Henry 
the Eighth more than I ought to do, in per* 
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mitting him to have as judges in his cause, 
two legates who were devoted to him, and 
that I will never consent openly to sacrifice 
the emperor, the archduke nis father, Catha- 
rine of Arragon. and the interests of the Holy 
See.» 

This reply enlightened the English depu- 
ties, and showed them that they would ob- 
tain no new concessions from Clement the 
Seventh, and that the king must be content 
with having his divorce pronounced by the le- 
gates. They, however, made a last effort^ in 
conjunction with the embassadors of Venice, 
France, and Florence ; all represented to the 
pope, that it was both for his interest and 
dignity to unite frankly with them, and to 
kuich the thunders of the church against 
Charles the Fifth. His holiness, who had ob- 
tained from the Spanish agents the promise 
that the republic of Florence should be placed 
beneath the yoke of hîs family, declined fol- 
lowing the advice of the embassadors of the 
league; he excused himself on a resolution 
taken by the sacred college, to renounce all 
temporal matters, that they might solely en- 
gage with the reformation of the church, and 
the extinction of the numerous heresies which 
had arisen in Germany and France. Clement 
gave the Florentines in particular, a formal 
assurance, that ho wished to interfere in no 
way in their government; that he only de- 
sired the republic to recognise him as pope, 
and not as temporal prince, and that he asked 
as a favour, that they should leave the armo- 
rial bearings of his ancestors on the monu- 
ments they had reared. 

Notwithstanding these positive assurances 
of the pope, of his desisting from all authority 
over Florence, on the very same evening, 
Antonio de Leva arrived at Rome, with full 
powers from the emperor, and signed a treaty 
with him, of which the following are the prin- 
cipal articles : 

“His holiness shall go immediately with 
his court to Bologna, there solemnly to crown 
Charles the Fifth. After the ceremony of his 
coronation, his imperial majesty shall send a 
powerful army before Florence, and shall 
force the most serene republic to recognise 
Alexander de Medicis, the bastard of Clement 
the Seventh, as its sovereign. Alexander de 
Medicis shall engage to marry Marguerite, a 
natural daughter of the emperor, as soon as 
she shall have reached a marriageable age. 
The cities of Cervia. Ravenna, Modena, Reg- 
gio. and Rubiera, shall be restored to the 
Holy See. The duke of Ferrara shall be 
abandoned to the clemency of the pope, as 
well as the duke of Milan. On his part, his 
holiness shall furnish eight thousand men, to 
besiege Florence in conjunction with the im- 

E erialists ; he shall grant to the emperor and 
is descendents for ever, the right of nomina- 
tion and presentation to eight archbishoprics 
of the kingdom of Naples, to wit, Vernides, 
Lanciano, Matera, Otranto, Reggio, Salerno, 
Trani, and Tarentum, as well as to sixteen 
bishoprics. He shall confer the investiture 
of the kingdom of Naples, exacting, for his 


right of sovereignty each year, the transmis- 
sion of a white hacknev, richly caparisoned, 
and carrying a purse of six thousand ducats : 
and, finally, he shall grant to the imperial 
armies, the right of way over the territories 
of the church, and shall give absolution to all 
who participated, directly or indirectly, in the 
sack of Rome.» 

After the ratification of this treaty, the pon- 
tiff prepared for his departure, and published 
a decree, which enjoined on the cardinals to 
assemble at Rome, and no where else, to 
choose a successor to him, should he die during 
the journey. He then left the holy city, ac- 
companied by sixteen cardinals, thirty-six 
bishops, and the officers of his court, and pre- 
ceded by the holy sacrament, which ne caused 
to be borne at the head of the cortege, by a 
prelate clad in his sacerdotal garments. The 
emperor entered Bologna some days after- 
wards, and immediately went to the church 
of St. Peter, where the pope awaited him. 
As soon as he entered the church the hypo- 
critical monarch knelt before his holiness, and 
from a mixture of baseness and superstition, 
wished to kiss the feet of him whom he had 
retained a prisoner against the laws of nations; 
the two despots then exchanged presents. 
Charles the Fifth presented the holy father 
with rich caskets of silver, filled with gold 
medals, weighing twelve pounds, and in ex- 
change he received an eagle of massive gold, 
of enormous weight, and covered with pre- 
cious stones. 

In this first interview the prince spoke of 
the necessity of assembling a general council 
in Germany to arrest the progress of the 
heresy, by regulating the connection of the 
churches of that country with the Holy See, 
and to reform the morals of the clergy. 

“ Never,» replied the pope, u will we con- 
vene a synod in a place where its delibera- 
tions can be independent ; and we are sur- 
prised that a prince, who is so wrary and great 
a politician, solicits an assemblage whose de- 
cisions may at once break his throne, and 
overthrow the papacy. We call yon emperor, 
and ourselves pope, by divine right ; we should 
not then submit the examination of oar privi- 
leges to men, for they may ask us to verify 
our titles, and in truth, neither you nor 1 can 
do it. 

“ Be assured that the electors and people 
of Germany have only embraced the heresy, 
to seize on the ecclesiastical property placed 
under your sway, and then to free themselves 
from your dominion. It is not the excellency 
of the new religion w’hich attracts them to the 
party of the reformation, it is an ardent thirst 
for liberty. Do not then hope to arrest the 
disorders, by permitting the Lutherans to dis- 
cuss the new r doctrines in a council. 

u What matter these dogmas to us after allî 
What we want is passive obedience; what 
we ought to desire is, that the people should 
be for ever submissive to the yoke of priests 
and kings ; and to reach this end, to prevent 
revolts, to arrest these flashes of liberty which 
overthrow our thrones, we must use brute 
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force, make executioners of your soldiers; 
■we must light the funeral pyres; we must 
kill, burn ; we must exterminate the learned ; 
we must annihilate the press. Be assured 
then, that your subjects will return to ortho- 
doxy, and will adore your imperial majesty on 
their knees.” 

The justness of these representations of 
Clement appeared to strike the emperqr, and 
the question of the council was abandoned. 
They agreed only to assemble at Augsburg a 
general diet of the empire, in order to make 
a last effort to reunite the Catholics and Lu- 
therans. The pontiff then proceeded to the 
coronation of Charles the Fifth, and imme- 
diately afterwards the two allies marched 
on Florence, to reduce the republic beneath 
the tyranny of the bastard of Medicis. 

The Florentines, not knowing to what power 
to have recourse, to save their liberty, con- 
ceived the singular idea of appointing Jesus 
Christ gonfalonier of justice, and of placing 
themselves beneath his protection. They even 
agitated the question whether they should 
declare him king, and on the proposal of Ni- 
cholas Cappoti, they opened a ballot for his 
election. The citizens, however, had such a 
repugnance to the name of king, that of a 
thousand votes, more than nine hundred were 
in the negative. Whether Christ wished to 
punish the Florentines for their irreverence, 
or whether, rather, it was impossible for a po- 
pulation, suddenly attacked, and destitute of 
munitions, to defend themselves against two 
formidable armies, the city was compelled to 
surrender. 

In the capitulation, the holy father pledged 
himself to treat his fellow citizens with ten- 
derness and affection ; he solemnly promised 
to pardon all offences which the Florentines 
might have committed against him or his. 
But as soon as he was master of Florence, 
and supported by his victorious troops, the 
infamous pontiff was not content with changing 
the republican government ; in contempt of 
the treaty he had signed, he caused those who 
were denounced to him as hostile to his am- 
bitious projects, to be arrested, and put them 
to death. The venerable Father Benedict, of 
Foiano, a Dominican, who had constantly ex- 
posed himself on the ramparts, to excite the 
enthusiasm of the besieged, was one of the 
first victims of his cruelty, and was put to 
frightful tortures, in expiation of his admirable 
devotion. 

When Clement had exhausted his ven- 
geance, he proceeded to the ooronation of 
Alexander de Medicis, and made grand duke 
of Florence, a bastard whom he had by his 
amours with a servant girl at an inn, whose 
favours he shared with a muleteer, and who 
thus became the origin of the powerful fa- 
mily of the dukes of Tuscany ; a new ex- 
ample, which confirms this already establish- 
ed truth, that there exists scarcely any family 
of kings, dukes, or nobles, which does not 
owe its estates, or its titles, to infamy and 
prostitution. Charles the Fifth, after having 
aided the pontiff to reduce Florence, left Italy 


to go to the diet which was to be held at 
Augsburg on the 8th of April of the same 
year, 1530. 

This assembly presented to the monarch 
an extremely remarkable profession of faith, 
which had been drawn up by Melancthon, 
under the inspiration of Luther, and which 
became the creed of protestanism. It con- 
tained twenty-one articles on the divinity, 
original sin, the incarnation, justification, an 
evangelical ministry, the church, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, baptism, the eucha- 
rist, confession, penance, the use of sacre- 
ments, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, rites, &c. ; 
and seven articles on the abuses of the Roman 
church in the communion, the marriage of 
priests, mass, auricular confession, the distinc- 
tion of food, religious vows, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction; the protestants concluded by de- 
manding the convocation of a general council 
to put an end to the differences which divided 
Christendom. The cardinal legate Campeg- 
gio, who assisted at the diet in the name of the 
pope, made useless efforts to bring back the 
Lutherans to orthodoxy, and as it was impos- 
sible for him to refuse the wishes of the assem- 
bly, he declared that the pope was in favour of 
the convocation of a general council, on condi- 
tion, however, that the period should be left for 
him to fix, and that the emperor should enter 
into a solemn engagement to defend the pon- 
tifical authority against his enemies. 

His holiness, whilst appearing to yield, had 
reserved to himself a mode of putting off, in- 
definitely, a meeting that he dreaded, and in 
the interval he proposed to act with so much 
rigour, that he hoped no one would dare to 
claim the execution of his promise. He first 
published a decree ordering the grand inqui- 
sitor of the faith at Ferrara aud Modena, to 
pursue to the utmost the partizans of the re- 
formed ideas which the Germans had spread 
in Italy during the late wars. He then wrote to 
the emperor, to show him the dangers to which 
they would not fail to be exposed by publio 
discussions on dogmas, which were the key 
of the arch of the theocratic edifice, and 
which prevented men from entering upon an 
examination of the causes which submitted 
them to the authority of the popes, as well as 
that of kings. He produced, on this subject, 
such powerful reasons, that Charles the Fifth 
determined to finish the protestants, and pub- 
lished an edict, by virtue of which his impe- 
rial majesty ordered all his officers to re-es- 
tablish the Catholic worship and ritual in all 
the provinces of Germany, and enjoined on 
all his subjects to believe in the real presence, 
and the virtues of the celebration of mass, 
under penalty of being pursued as heretics. 
He moreover ordered them to baptize children, 
to confirm, to administer extreme unction to 
the dying, to light candles in the churches in 
honour of saints, to restore to convents and 
churches the property which had been taken 
from them, whether it had come from dona- 
tions or pious legacies, without inquiring into 
the wrong families might thereby suffer. 
Finally, his majesty terminated his decree by 
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a threat of exile and confiscation against all 
priests who had married, and who did not 
immediately separate from their wives. 

But, instead of intimidating and weakening 
the reform party, this tyrannical edict exas- 
perated the Lutnerans \ their danger caused 
them to perceive the necessity of union, and 
an assembly was soon after held at Smalkald. 
in Franconia, of the protestant princes ana 
electors, at which it was decided that they 
should mutually aid each other in resisting the 
attacks of the emperor. 

This result, which Charles the Fifth did not 
foresee, caused him to regret having followed 
the councils of the pope, and became the sub- 
ject of reproaches, which caused a bad feeling 
m their intercourse. A new event soon em- 
bittered matters, and paved the way for a 
rupture between the courts of Rome and Ma- 
drid. The grand master of the order of the 
knights of Malta had presented an Italian, 
named Thomas Bosio, with the episcopal see, 
become vacant by the death of the titulary, 
and Clement the Seventh approving of it, had 
written to the emperor, asking for the decree 
of investiture for the protege of the grand 
master. Charles the Fifth replied, through 
his embassador, that he was attending to the 
business, and shortly afterwards he sent his 
consent to the promotion of Thomas Bosio. 
But in the interval his holiness, whether he 
had taken offence at the irreverence of the 
emperor, or whether he had changed his mind, 
had nominated the cardinal Ghmucci to the 
bishopric of Malta. When Bosio came to 
Rome to receive the ring and the cross, the 
ensigns of his dignity, he learned, with aston- 
ishment, of the new choice made by the pope, 
and immediately informed the grand master 
of it. As the latter feared to be enveloped in 
a conflict between Clement and Charles, and 
had an equal interest in being on good terms 
with both, he dared not decide the question, 
and merely informed the emperor of the new 
choice by the pope. The embassador of Spain 
immediately received orders to address a pro- 
test to the court of Rome on this subject, and 
to cause the nomination of the cardinal Ghi- 
nucci to be revoked. His holiness refused to 
obey, and replied insolently to the embassa- 
dor: “Your master should know that the ap- 
pointment of bishop of Malta belongs to us. 
since the island has passed under another go- 
vernment than his own. Besides, this lesson 
should teach him, that in like circumstances, 
our requests are orders.” 

Francis the First, being informed of this in- 
cident, wrote immediately to his delegates, to 
use all the tricks of policy to induce a rupture 
between the two allies, and to raise all obsta- 
cles, he 'demanded the hand of Catherine de 
Medicis, the niece of Clement, for his son 
Henry, duke of Orleans. This alliance, to 
which his holiness would never have dared 
pretend, and which surpassed all the reveries 
of his ambition, decided him at once to quit 
the party of the emperor to embrace the in- 
terests of the crown of France. 

Charles the Fifth no longer preserved any 
Yol. II. 2 A 


restraint in his conduct towards the pope, and 
as much to expose the treasons of the Holy 
See, as to repair the fault which his impru- 
dent decree against the Lutherans had com- 
mitted, he signed a treaty of peace with the 
confederate German princes, wnich was called 
the treaty of Nuremburg, by which his ma- 
jesty recognised in the protestants the right 
of professing their doctrines with entire free- 
dom, \intil the decision of a general council, 
which placed the pope in the alternative either 
of renouncing the government of the church 
in Germany, or of submitting his authority to 
the examination of a general council.' Clement 
the Seventh wished to use his influence over 
Charles the Fifth, to break the peace of Nu- 
remburg, and solicited an interview with him. 
The emperor yielded to his request and went 
to Bologna, tne city designated for the con- 
ference. This step of the holy father had no 
favourable result, and all his eloquence only 
strengthened Charles in his determination to 
assemble a general council. “Still,” replied 
the monarch, to each of the pontiff’s objec- 
tions, 11 1 prefer seeing the chair of St. Peter 
sunk in the abyss, rather than the throne of 
my ancestors.” 

Another event equally baneful for the pope, 
took place in England. King Henry the Eighth, 
tired of waiting for his bull of divorce, haa 
determined to drive the Roman legates from 
his kingdom, and even dismiss his prime 
minister Wolsey, to break with the court of 
Rome. The more so, as he had secretly mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn, and had had a law passed 
by both houses of parliament, to take away 
from the pontiffs, the rights of annates, pal- 
lium, and the investitures of bishoprics which 
they claimed in the kingdom. Clement ful- 
minated a terrible brief against this prince: 
he summoned him to retake Catharine ot 
Arragon and separate from his concubine An- 
ne Boleyn, under penalty of anathema, inter- 
dict, and deposition. The war thus com- 
menced between the courts of Rome and 
England, the reply was not long waited for ; 
Henry, whose character was extremely vio- 
lent, tore up the pontifical bull in full parlia- 
ment, and made a decree, by which he pro- 
hibited all his subjects, under penalty of 
death, from recognising by speech, in writing^ 
or by actions, the authority of Rome, and de- 
clared the English church independent. The 
parliament approved of this decree, and order- 
ed that the collectors of Peter’s pence should 
be driven from the kingdom, and that in future 
the metropolitan of Canterbury should confer 
the bishoprics of England, and that the cleigy 
should pay to the king a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling for the defence oi 
the state. 

Whilst these events were transpiring in 
England, the sovereign pontiff was conducting 
his niece, Catherine de Medicis into France, 
who, though scarcely fourteen years old, haa 
been already initiated into the most infamous 
debauches. Francis the First, accompanied 
by his son Henry and all his court, came to 
receive his holiness, and the marriage was 
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Celebrated there immediately. They relate, to do so three time* a week ; it is enough for 
that after the nuptial ceremonies, Clement the the sin of luxury. 7 The ladies blushing, cried 
Seventh gave the young couple his benedic- out, and represented to his holiness, that what 
tion, and said to them, “ Go and multiply. 77 they had solicited was a dispensation to allow 
Alas the womb of Catherine was but too them to eat flesh during Lent. At which the 
fruitful ! I pope laughed heartily, kissed them again and 

Brantôme, the historian of gallant anec- ■ dismissed them. 77 
dotes, relates a very piquant adventure which Before quitting France, the holy father ex- 

took place during the 6ojoum of the pope at acted from the king the promulgation of ordi- 
Marseilles, and which we relate as illustra- nances, which reconstituted the tribunals of 
tive of the license which prevailed in the the inquisition, and which were especially to 
courts of that period: — “The ladies of Cha- strike the reformed. The two allies concerted 
teaûbriant, Chàtillon, and the bailiwick of between them different measures, which were 
Caen, 77 says the historian, “presented a re- intended to destroy the power ot Charles the 
qaest to the duke of Albania, a grand digni- Fifth. Finally, after having received magni- 
tary of the apostolic court, to obtain permis- ficent presents, and a sum sufficient to delray 
skm not to be deprived of flesh during Lent, his expenses, Clement the Seventh returnee! 
This lord feigned that he did not entirely un- to Italy. On reaching Rome, the pope was 
derstand their request, and introduced them attacked with violent pains in his stomach, 
to his holiness, saying, ‘Most holy father, I He languished several months, and died on 
present to you three young ladies, who desire the 25th of September, 1534, at the age of 
to have the privilege of keeping company with fifty-six. Some authors accuse the cardinals 
men during Lent : they beseech you to grant of Having poisoned the pontiff, because they 
their request. 7 Clement immediately raised feared the consequences of his cruel character 
them, kissed their handsome cheeks, and said ! and profound dissimulation ; but there is no- 
to them, laughing, ‘ What you ask from me is ; thing to justify this assertion ; except prece- 
not most edifying ; I, however, authorise you j dent which is not proof. 


PAUL THE THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

EIGHTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1634.] 

Election of Paul the Third — History of the pope before his pontificate — Character of Peter 
Louis Farnese, the pope's bastard — Paul the Third elevates his pandchildren to the cardi - 
nalate — Negotiations for holding a council — Excommunication of Henry the Eighth — Mission 
of the nuncio Vergerius — Paul offers himself as the mediator of a peace between Charles the 
Fifth and Francis the First — Calvin and his doctrines — Plan of a convocation of a council at 
Mantua — Conferences between the pone, the king , and the emperor — His holiness marries 
Octavius Farnese , his grandson , to the illegitimate daughter of the emperor — History of Igna- 
tius Loyola, the founder of the society of the Jesuits — New conferences between the pope and 
the emperor — Council of Trent — Death of Luther — Perfidy of the pope — He excommunicates 
the archbishop of Cologne — League against the protestants — Quarrels between the pope and 
emperor — Bull of the pope about the inquisition — Translation of the council — Extravagances 
and impieties of the pope — Letter of Paid the Third to the fathers of the council of Trent — 
His death . 

The funeral ceremonies of Clement the Se- The adversaries of the Farnese also re- 
venth were not yet over, when already had proached him with his gluttony, which was 
Alexander Farnese, cardinal of Tusculum. so great, that in his orgies, when nis stomach 
bought up almost all the voices of the sacrea was filled with food and wine, he brought on 
college ; Dut the cardinal Trivulzio, the cardi- vomitings, and thus supped three times. — 
nal of Lorraine, and some of their partizans, They accused him of having made his daugh- 
who intended to sell themselves to Charles the ter Constance, his mistress ; of having com- 
Fifth for more than they thought Alexander mitted another incest with his sister Wilhel- 
Farnese could pay, caballed and endeavoured mina, her whom he had prostituted to Pope 
to defeat his election. They spread reports Alexander the Sixth, to save himself from the 
against Fames© and his son Peter Louis, they gibbet. They also added, that allying cruelty 
accused them of being more infamous in their to infamy, he had killed five Roman gentle- 
morals than the Borgias, of being addicted to men, who shared with him the favours of his 
the most shameful debauchery, of practising daughter and sister. Finally, the cardinals 
magic, of publicly professing astrology ana concluded in these terms, “ Now if being in- 
necromancy, and of boasting in their disbelief formed of the crimes charged on the cardinal 
m God and the saints. Farnese, those of onr colleagues who permit- 
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ted themselves to be seduced by this abo- 
minable man, persist in giving him their 


voices, we do not fear to say, that they de- 
serve to be spit upon by all Christendom.” 
Notwithstanding the violence of these at- 
tacks, the agents of the Famese succeeded ; 
they represented to the malcontents, that their 
candidate was sixty-six years old, that he was 
in bad health, and that they could not deny 
to him a political skill, which would contri- 
bute powerfully to re-strengthen the pontifical 


throne ; finaly, they offered to Trivulzio and 
the cardinal of Lorraine, four palaces in Rome, 
richly furnished, garnished with vessels o t 

f >ld, and containing fifty thousand ducats. — 
rom that time all opposition ceased, and on 
the first scrutiny thirty-four cardinals chose, 
as vicar of Christ, him whom they had pointed 
out to the hatred of the people as a sodomite, 
a committer of incest, an assassin, and an 
atheist ! 

Alexander Famese was bom in Tueoany, 
in the city of Carino, of Peter Louis Famese 
and Janelle G&etan. In his youth he had 
been entrusted to' the care of Pomponius 
Loetus, one of the most learned men in Italy, 
who initiated him into a knowledge of the 
ancient authors ; Albert Pigglius taught him 
mathematics, and gave him even notions 
of astronomy, judicial astrology, and black 
magic. Famese excelled in making Latin 
verses ; his letters to Erasmus and his epistles 
to Cardinal Sadolet, are remarkable for vigour 
of style and profoundness of thought. Become 
pope, he proved himself so perfidious, that 
Mendoza said, in several letters, addressed to 
Charles the Fifth, that he would rather con- 
fide in a greyhound, than in the word of Paul 
the Third. “ He was always shod backwards,” 
adds the Spaniard, u so that one might imagine 
he was going on, whilst he was turning back. 
He covered himself with the mantle of piety, 
when he had a crime to commit, and employ- 
ed Corsican bullies to rid himself of those 
who opposed his plans. He regulated all his 
movements by the conjunctions of the planets, 
which he consulted in even the most insigni- 
ficant actions ; and when events did not agree 
with his predictions, he fell into violent bursts 
of passion, and uttered horrid blasphemies. — 
He even pushed his impiety so far as to affirm, 
that Christ was none other than the sun, 
adored by the Mithriatio sect, and the same 
God as Jupiter Ammon, represented in pagan- 
ism under the form of a ram or a lamb. He 
explained the allegories of his incarnation and 
resurrection by the parallel which St. Justin 
had made between Christ and Mithra; that 
the Bible, like the sacred books of the magi, 
was produced in the winter solstice, that is, at 
the moment in which the sun commences to 
return towards us and increase the duration 
of our days. He said, that the adoration of 
the magi was but an imitation of the ceremo- 
nies in which the priests of Zoroaster offered 
to their god, gold, incense, and myrrh, three 
things consecrated to the God of Ligntj he 
objected that the constellation of the Virgin or 
rather of Isis, which corresponds with this 


solstice, and which presided over the birth of 
Mithra, had been also chosen as an allegory of 
the birth of Christ ; which, according to the 
pope, was sufficient to demonstrate that Mithra 
ana Jesus were the same God. He dared to 
say, that there was no document of irrevoca- 
ble authenticity, which proved the existence 
of Christ as a man, and his own conviction 
was, that he had never existed. Finally, that 
even the tiara, he maintained was an imita- 
tion of the head dress of the Persian sacri- 
ficers. Thus, this abominable pope, who was, 
however, clothed with a character of infalli- 
bility, proclaimed himself a priest of the sun, 
and glorified sabeism.” 

We will not accompany this passage of the 
correspondence of Mendoza with any com- 
mentary ; we will leave the mind free to fol- 
low the opinion of the Spanish embassador, 
and condemn Paul, or to adopt the belief of 
the pope, and abjure the Christian religion ! 

Tne new pontiff, in his political system, 
appeared entirely opposed to the course of his 
predecessor; instead of recoiling before the 
convocation of a council, he affected to be 
more anxious for this measure than even the 
protestants themselves : and the better to de- 
ceive Europe, he assembled the sacred college 
in consistory, in the presence of the embas- 
sadors of the different courts. He represented 
that, in the 6tate of disorder in which Christen- 
dom was, the holding of an (ecumenical council 
could no longer be deferred, and he fixed the 
16th of October, in the year 1634, as the time 
of its opening ; he even appointed a committee 
of cardinals to regulate the preparations for 
this important meeting, and to arrange in ad- 
vance the different questions which were to 
be agitated. Finally, he addressed severe 
remonstrances to the prelates and officers of 
his court, to induce them to reform their mo- 
rals, and abstain from the debaucheries which 
scandalised the faithful. Thev were not long 
in discovering that the holy father wished to 
trifle with the Lutherans; when the period 
which had been fixed for the opening of the 
council approached, he found pretexts to put 
it off to the following year ; he pretended that 
it was necessary above all other things to 
reconcile the Christian princes who were at 
war, or at least obtain from them a suspension 
during the sitting of the synod. In tact, he 
sent nuncios to treat with the courts of France, 
Spain, and England, and to inform them that 
he had chosen the city of Mantua for the 
place of the conferences. 

In the absence of his legates, Paul gave no* 
more thought to reform, than if the church 
had been in its days of peace and prosperity. 
He was occupied in establishing his bastards, 
and pushed nepotism farther than Sixtus the 
Fourth, Alexander the Sixth, and Leo the 
Tenth had done. He gave a cardinal's hat to 
Guy Ascanius Sforza, of Santa Fiore, a youth 
of sixteen years, born from the amours of his 
holiness with his daughter Constance ; he 
granted the same favour to Alexander Far- 
nese, who had scarcely attained his fourteenth 
year, but who was the child of Peter Louis, 
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at once the bastard and the minion of the 
pope ; and as several of his officers exclaimed 
that these new cardinals, from their youth, 
could not understand the duties of their dig- 
nity, the pope replied with a cynical allusion, 
11 that his experience was great, and that he 
would take care to initiate them into all of 
which they were ignorant . 77 

A few days afterwards Paul created seven 
other cardinals ; this time his holiness chose 
persons of real merit. “ It is not for them. 
Dut for myself, that I appoint them , 77 he saia 
to his daughter Constance, who was complain- 
ing on seeing old long beards preferred to her 
pages and favourites: “I wish to annihilate 
the reformed religion Dy force or negotiations, 
and for that purpose I need the assistance of 
skilful men . 77 Paul had discovered the danger 
which threatened the throne of St. Peter, and 
had determined to employ all his efforts to 
avert it. It was a difficult undertaking ; for 
since the peace of Nuremburg, Denmark. 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, and Switzerland 
had declared for reform, and driven away the 
legates of the Holy See. Still more, fifteen 
electoral princes ; and the deputies who had 
been sent by thirty protestant cities to Sraal- 
kald, had informed the apostolic nuncios, 
that they would accept none but a free council, 
held in their province, composed of all classes 
of the faithful, and in which their theologians 
should have deliberative voices, without being 
submitted to the power of the pope; and, 
finally, they reserved to themselves the right 
to judge the Roman pontiff, and to depose 
him. if he were condemned. 

The Lutherans had not only acquired great 
influence as a religious sect, but even as a 
political party, and since their resistance to 
Charles ths Fifth, the sovereigns of Europe 
sought their alliance. Francis the First had 
made proposals of an alliance with them, 
through his embassador William du Bellay 
de Langey, and told him to say to Melancthon, 
Pontamus, Sturmius, and other protestant the- 
ologians, that he was ready to become a con- 
vert to their doctrines, if they would join his. 
The embassador affirmed that his majesty did 
not believe in purgatory ; that he recognised no 
other character in the papacy than that of a 
human institution ; that he had determined to 
abolish the monastic vows in his kingdom, to 
cause the priests to marry, and re-establish 
the communion under the two kinds. The 
king of England gave them the same assu- 
rances, to contribute with all his power to the 
propagation of the new doctrines, if they 
wouladeclare openly against Charles the Fifth. 

But, as it is the essence of royalty to be 
always knavish and hypocritical, at tne very 
time at which the two sovereigns of France 
and England were humbling themselves be- 
fore the Lutherans of Germany, Francis was 
publishing decrees of arrest against the re- 
formed of France, and the barbarous Henry, 
himself a schismatic, was persecuting the 
Lutherans of his kingdom with such cruelty, 
that historians maintain that he surpassed the 
sanguinary Charles the Fifth. His religious 


furies could not, however, place him beyond 
the reach of the anger of Paul the Third, who, 
to punish him for having withdrawn from 
his obedience, fulminated a terrible bull 
against him. He released all the English from 
their oaths of fidelity, enjoined on the eccle- 
siastics to leave the kingdom, and ordered the 
nobles to take up arms against the king. He 
declared Henry deprived of his throne, gave 
his kingdom to the first occupant, placed an 
interdict on England, and prohibited other na- 
tions from having any intercourse with the 
English, under the severest penalties. Finally, 
he annulled all the treaties which sovereign 
princes had concluded with Henry, either be- 
fore or after his marriage w ith Anne Boleyn ; 
he condemned all their children, bom or to be 
born, as infamous and bastards, and permitted 
the faithful to fall on him and his. 

This bull did not embarrass the king of 
England in the slightest degree ; the people 
treated the menaces of the pope with con- 
tempt, and things went on as before. 

In Germany, the brilliant offers and seduc- 
tions of all kinds which had been used to gain 
Luther to the party of the Roman court, had 
met writh no better success. The papacy had 
lost its prestige — its time was passed. In 
Italy, even in the holy city, Paul had to de- 
fend himself against the attacks of the com- 
mission appointed to examine the abuses which 
had been introduced into the church. The 
cardinals Carafla, Sadolet, Pole, Contarini, and 
Thomas Badia, the master of the sacred pa- 
lace. had darea to publish the result of their 
deliberations, and to cast on the unmeasured 
extension of the pontifical power, all the evils 
which afflicted Christendom. They also ac- 
cused the popes of having erected their wills 
into laws, and of having substituted the ca- 
prices of their imaginations for the ancient 
traditions of the gospel. 

Amongst the abuses which these prelates 
pointed out, and which they had divided into 
two categories; the one concerned the reli- 
gious administration, to the number of twenty- 
four, the others the civil administration, to tne 
number of four. They held up to the indig- 
nation of the faithful, the plurality of bene- 
fices, the sales of expectatives, dispensations, 
and indulgences, the contempt into w hich the 
ancient canons had fallen, the ignorance and 
depravity of the priests of Rome, the licen- 
tiousness of the fifty thousand courtezans 
who inhabited the holy city, the prodigious 
quantity of monasteries for females, which 
had been transformed into so many seraglios, 
for the use of the prelates who directed them, 
and the infamous habits of the cardinals, who 
publicly maintained handsome youths in their 
palaces, by the titles of minions or pages. 

Instead of taking into consideration the re- 
monstrances which were addressed to him, 
the pope brutally ordered the members of the 
commission to stop their sessions at once, and 
threatened them with all his wrath, if they 
dared to offer the least blame. But the blow 
was struck ; the protestants, who had already 
received copies of the report of the cardinals, 
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and who waited for the decision of Paul, to 
judge of the sincerity of his first manifesta- 
tions, were no sooner informed of this new 
tacking about in his ideas, than they broke 
out into violent reproaches against him. They 
proclaimed him the most cowardly and de- 
ceitful of men, and drove his legate Verge- 
rius with ignomv from Smalkald. The lat- 
ter, on his arrival at Rome, was recompensed 
for the insults he had undergone ; he received 
the investiture of the bishopric of Capo d’ls- 
tria, his country, and immediately afterwards 
he started for Naples, to induce the emperor, 
who was in that city, to come to Rome, to con- 
fer with his holiness on the measures to be 
taken to bring back Germany beneath his 
sway. 

Charles the Fifth yielded to the solicitations 
of the embassador and went to Rome ; the 
interview l>etw T een the two sovereigns took 
place in the palace of the Lateran. Paul dis- 
played, but uselessly, all the resources of his 
eloquence, to induce the prince to use his 
armies against the heretics. The Spanish 
monarch, who was on the point of recom- 
mencing hostilities with France, refused to 
place on his, arm a religious war, of which it 
was impossible to foresee the end and the re- 
sult. His Catholic majesty even profited by 
his sojourn at Rome, to give more eclat to his 
declaration of war against Francis the First. 
It was in the consiste^, in the presence of 
the embassador Yelli and of the cardinal du 
Bellay, that he defied the king of France to 
single combat, adding, that he regarded him 
as a traitor, a perjurer, and a coward, and that 
from that day he would pursue him to the 
utmost. Francis declined accepting the duel 
which was proposed, and whicn Charles the 
Fifth did not care to have accepted. Their 
armies moved on each other, and thousands 
of men murdered each other for the quarrel 
of these implacable tyrants. 

As soon as the pontiff saw that Italy was 
about to become the theatre of the war, he no 
longer hesitated to convene the general coun- 
cil, and issued a bull which fixed the opening 
of it for the 23d of May in the following year, 
( 1537 ), and designated the city of Mantua as 
the place of meeting. His holiness sent a cir- 
cular to all the prelates of Christendom to 
come to the assembly ; he addressed particular 
letters to Charles the Fifth, to the king of 
France, as well as the other sovereign princes, 
asking them to assist in person at a council, 
and to contribute to the repose of the church. 
He even wrote to Henry tne Eighth, through 
Cassai is, his former legate in England ; to ex- 
hort the monarch to restore union to his king- 
dom. The pontiff counted the more on the 
success of this step, since Anne Boleyn, the 
cause of their dissensions, had been beheaded 
by Henry the Eighth. 

His attempt failed here; the king received 
the overtures of Cassalis very badly, and pub- 
lished a law, which condemned to the penalty 
of death those, who should only dare to pro- 
pose the re-establishment of the authority of 
the bishops of Rome. His majesty accom- 


panied his decree by a long protest against 
the bull of the pope, maintaining that the 
right of convening the unnjprsal assemblies 
of the church belonged to the emperors, or in 
default of them, to the other Christian princes, 
and not to the pontiffs; that, moreover, the 
bishops of Rome having no authority in Eng- 
land, they could not lawfully convoke its 
bishops to a general council ; he declared that 
he would permit none of his subjects to assist 
at a council which had been convened at a 
period when it was impossible for foreign pre- 
lates to make the journey, on account of the 
dangers of war ; he therefore protested in ad- 
vance against all the decrees and decisions of 
the assembly of Mantua, and persisted in his 
schism, in order to maintain m his kingdom 
the purity of the Christian religion. 

This opposition of the king of England gave 
a Tough shock to the pontifical authority; what 
was still more fatal, was the appearance of 
a work entitled “The Christian institution,” 
which attacked not only the primacy of the 
See of Rome, but even the authority of gene- 
ral councils and that of bishops and priests. 
The author rejected the necessity of baptism, 
and the communion for the safety of men ; he 
declared the sacrifice of the mass an abomi- 
nable impiety, and called the worship ren- 
dered to saints idolatry. This man, who since 
his appearance in the strife, had placed him- 
self at the head of a new sect, was John Cal- 
vin, a bold innovator, whose calm character 
contrasted singularly with the fiery impetu- 
osity of Luther. 

Calvin was bom at Noyen, in Picardy, of 
very poor parents, who could not give him any 
education ; fortunately he found, in the family 
of Claude d’Hangest, abbot of St. Elvi, pro- 
tectors, who furnished him with the means 
of study. At twenty years of age. he had ob- 
tained, thanks to the solicitation ol his friends, 
several benefices, whose revenues he receiv- 
ed, in accordance with the customs of the açe, 
without being obliged to discharge the duties 
and even before he was in orders; this ena- 
bled him to continue his studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris. 

In this city, the young Calvin heard for the 
first the preaching of the new doctrines, which 
were then beginning to spread through France ; 
they struck his imagination forcibly, and de- 
termined him to abandon the study of theo- 
logy for that of law. In 1532 he resigned his 
benefices and attended the course of Michael 
Cops, the rector of the university. In the fol- 
lowing year the latter was brought before the 
tribunal of the inquisition, to explain a dis- 
course which he had delivered at a public 
session in favour of the reformed doctrine. 
Calvin, who was suspected of connivance in 
this dereliction, on account of his intimacy 
with the rector, was also brought to the bar of 
the tribunal to be judged. 

As at that period the good king Francis 
the First was pitilessly burning all reformers, 
the two frienas were unwilling to await the 
judgment of the inquisitors, and left the king- 
dom secretly. Calvin then joined the refor- 
18 
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mers, and published his famous work u Of The 
Christian Institution in which the doctrines 
of the French protestants were exposed. He 
attacked, especially, King Francis; exposed 
his hypocrisy, and unmasked the Machiave- 
lian policy of that tyrant, who was making 
thousands of victims mount the funeral pyres, 
at the very time he was offering to the Ger- 
mans to embrace their doctrines, as the price 
of their alliance. • 

Whilst the Reformation was making great 
strides under the burning inspiration of Luther 
and Calvin, and was threatening to crush the 
papacy, a society of fanatical devotees were 
sharpening their daggers in the dark, and 
were preparing to exterminate the protestants. 
This society, which was to envelope the whole 
world in its thousand cords, which was to 
clasp thousands in its iron arms, and which 
to cause rivers of blood to flow in all 
parts of the world, before being itself spit 
upon, chased and driven from the earth, was 
the company of Jesus. 

Its founder, Ignatius Loyola, the descendent 
of an old Spanish family, was born in 1491, in 
the castle of Loyola, in the province of Gui- 
puscoa. His early youth w*as passed at the 
court of Ferdinand the Fifth, and, according 
to the custom of the nobility, he learned to 
drink and fight. As soon as he was old 
enough to wear armour, he entered the ser- 
vice, and distinguished himself at the siege 
Pampeluna by his fieroe character. In this 
campaign he had his right leg broken by the 
blow of a stone, which compelled him to quit 
the theatre of his sanguinary exploits, to have 
the succour administered which his wound 
required. A young inexperienced surgeon 
operated so unskilfully, that after his cure, it 
remained a prominent deformity to him. Igna- 
tius, who was very desirous of preserving all 
his physical advantages, called in a new doc- 
tor, and asked him if there was any way of 
making the protuberance disappear ; the lat- 
ter replied, that it could only be done by 
breaking the limb a second time, and by 
sawing the bone which formed the projection. 
Ignatius immediately submitted to this pain- 
ful operation, and after nine months of dread- 
ful suffering, an entire cure was made ; the 
prominence no longer existed, but it was 
found that one of his legs was shorter than 
the other. He recommenced a new treatment 
to elongate his bad limb, and remained for 
more than seven months bound down in an 
oaken box, with his foot bound to iron splin- 
ters, in order to draw out the sick leg. All 
his efforts were powerless, and Ignatius Loy- 
ola was satisfied ne must remain lame for life. 

Then, whether his vanity could not accus- 
tom itself to the idea of reappearing at court 
with such an unpleasant innrmity, whether 
his mind had been forcibly impressed with 
what he had read, during his sickness, con- 
cerning the punishments of the first martyrs 
of Christianity, it produced an entire change 
in the conduct ot Ignatius ; this man, who 
had endured horrible operations to preserve 
his good looks, no longer took any care of his 


body, and one morning he left his castle, and 
retired into the monastery of Montserrat, 
where he practised all the austerity of the 
anchorites of the Thebais. His religious ex- 
altation, and especially his fastings and mace- 
rations, soon produced restlessness and hallu- 
cinations. The poor insensate imagined that 
he saw visions; ne maintained that the devil 
had appeared to him in person, and that at 
the moment when he wished to seize on him, 
Mary, the divine mother of Christ, arrived 
and put the evil spirit to flight. In gratitude 
for the service which the Virgin had rendered 
him, he resolved to consecrate himself en- 
tirely to her service, and to take her for his 
lady and mistress. 

According to the custom used at the recep- 
tion of knights, he watched his arms before 
the altar of Mary, and prayed until the next 
day; on the second day, ne suspended his 
sword to a pillar of the chapel, and then 
passed all the night in prayers ; on the third 
day, he put off his rich garments, clothed 
himself in rags, and took a vow to serve his 
lady during his life. Finally, the madness 
of Ignatius reached its height; he sold his 
property, and gave the proceeds to his con- 
vent, allowed his bearu, nails,' and hair to 
grow, soiled his face writh hog’s dung, and 
left the abbey of Montserrat to beg. His ex- 
terior, which necessarily inspired disgust and 
alarm, rather than compassion, caused him 
frequently to be refused alms, and snbjected 
him to long abstinences. Hard as was this 
life, Ignatius found it too delicate and effemi- 
nate, and he retired to a den, in which he 
passed seven days and seven nights without 
taking any nourishment. He was drawn from 
it by some mendicant monks, whom chance 
had led tliat way, and who hearing the groan- 
ings of a man who appeared about to die, had 
drawn him from the cavern in which he had 
shut himself up, and after having given him 
some drops of wine, had borne him to the 
hospital of Manzèsa. 

Ignatius remained eight days without re- 
cognising any one, plunged in a profound le- 
thargy; when he returned to life, he affirmed 
that angels had carried him to heaven, that 
he had distinctly seen the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and especially Jesus Christ ; that the Saviour 
had ordered him to found a mysterious so- 
ciety, which should labour in the propagation 
of bus faith. When he was entirely cured, he 
went to Barcelona to study grammar ana to 
prepare himself to execute his work. 

As he sought to make proselytes, the in- 
uisitors conceived suspicions as to the ortho- 
oxy of his principles, and took him prisoner, 
but they soon discovered his madness, ana 
set him at liberty. Ignatius left Barcelona, 
and visited in succession Alcala, Salamanca, 
and Paris. Having arrived in the latter city, 
he determined to enter the college of St. 
Barbe to study Latin. The singularity of his 
life, the exaltation and oddness of his ideas, 
finally attracted attention to his person ; he 
gained the confidence of some devotees. Peter 
Favre, his tutor, Francis Xavier, professor of 
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philosophy In the college of Beanvais, became 
his disciples, as well as four Spaniards, who 
were Lanez, the presumed author of the rules 
of the order of the Jesuits, Alphonso Salmeron, 
an obscene writer, whose works were after- 
wards interdicted, Alphonso Bobadilla, and 
Simon Rodriguez. 

This new society held its meeting on the 
day of the Assumption, 1534, in the subter- 
ranean chapel of the abbey of Montmartre. 
Favre, who was a priest, celebrated mass, 
and his companions communed ; they then 
pledged themselves by a solemn vow, pro- 
nounced upon the host, to offer their services 
to the pope, and to second him in every work 
he should undertake for the good of religion : 
after this, they separated to traverse the world 
and recruit new disciples. They indicated 
Venice as the place of a second meeting, and 
towards the close of the year 1536, they found 
themselves in that city with three new prose- 
lytes. From Venice they went to Rome, 
where they issued an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of their society. Paul the Third, who 
knew how important it was for the Holy See 
to have a' fanatical soldiery ready to combat 
those who should be pointed to them, what- 
ever their rank or power, received Ignatius 
and his companions with distinction, induced 
them to draw up statutes, to organise them- 
selves into a society, and authorised them to 
propagate their doctrines every where. 

Whilst the disciples of Loyola were elabo- 
rating the foundations of that institution, 
which was one day to make popes and kings 
tremble, political events were following their 
course. The duke of Mantua, at the instiga- 
tion of Francis the First, refused to allow the 
council to be held in his capital, under the 
retext that his holiness had trespassed on 
is rights by designating his city without his 
permission; he said also that his finances 
would not permit him to keep on foot an army 
laige enough to guarantee the quiet of the as- 
sembly. This late opposition appeared the 
stranger to the pope, since the duke of Man- 
tua permitted the bishop of the city to enjoy 
an aWflute authority over his clergy, and the 
families and concubines of the priests. He 
discovered that his enemies had gained the 
duke to their side, and he determined then to 
designate the city of Vicenza, a dependency 
of the republic of Venice, as the place where 
he would hold the council, whose meeting he 
put off to the 31st of May, 1538. In the in- 
terval, he published a bull, which conferred 
on his bastard, Peter Louis Famese, the dig- 
nity of grand standard bearer of the Roman 
church, the lordship of Nepi, and the title of 
duke of Castro. 

This last decree excited a general discon- 
tent in all the cities of Italy, and showed the 
least clear sighted, that his holiness aspired 
to place a royal crown on the brow of this 
wretch, whose infamous morals recalled Cœsar 
Borgia so well. Like the son of Alexander 
the Sixth, he had in his pay purveyors, who 
seized beautiful children in the streets of 
Rome, and like him, as soon as he had used 


them in his horrible debaucheries, he had 
them cast into the Tiber ; only when the rank 
of the family of his victim compelled him to 
observe some restraint, he contented himself 
with violating them, and then sent them back. 

A few days after the publication of the bull 
in favour of his son, the pope went to Nice, 
in Savoy, where the emperor and king o i 
France came to meet him, in order to consult 
with him as to the mode of stifling the here- 
sies of the protestants in Germany, and the 
reformed in France. 

For fifteen days, Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First, though lodged in adjoining palaces, 
refused to see each other, and the pope was 
obliged to serve constantly as an intermediate, 
and to go from one to another, to arrange the 
negotiations ; finally, thanks to his cares, the 
two monarchs concluded a truce for ten years. 
Brantôme after having given an account of the 
conferences which took place at Nice, and of 
the political questions which were aebated, 
relates some very singular adventures, which 
show how far the licentiousness of morals in 
sovereign courts was carried at that period ; 
he says, among others, that one day, Madame 
d’Uzes, jealous that several noble young wo- 
men of the suite of Francis the First, had 
been received by the pontiff at a private au- 
dience, and that he had not even deigned to 
look at her, resolved to attract his attention, 
and obtain his favours. “ One night,” adds the 
historian, “she procured admittance to the 
chamber of the pope by bribing a domestic, 
and when Paul tne Third entered to go to bed, 
she cast herself at his feet in a charming dis- 
habille, her chemise permitting her beautiful 
shoulders and rounded neck to be seen. She 
humbly demanded pardon of him, that being 
one of the maids of honour to the queen, on 
the voyage of the pope to Marseilles^ she nad 
covered the pillow of his holiness with a fine 
napkin she had used in her private toilette, 
so that contact with this object might inspire 
him with love. This repentance pleased the 

E on tiff so much, that he at once absolved the 
eautiful afflicted, and even granted her un- 
limited indulgences.” 

The conferences of Nice having terminated, 
Paul returned at once to Rome, to push on the 
preparations for the festivals which were to 
take place on the marriage of Octavius Far- 
nese, the son of his bastard Peter Louis, with 
the natural daughter of Charles the Fifth, the 
beautiful Marguerite of Austria, the widow of 
Alexander de Medicis. His holiness had ob- 
tained from the emperor, as the marriage gift 
to Octavius, the city of Novare and the title of 
marquis; on his side, he gave the young 
spouses the dutchy of Camerino, which he 
had bought from Hercules Varano. The pon- 
tiff was then engaged in providing for the 
other members of his family ; he married the 
third son of Peter Louis to Diana, a natural 
daughter of Henry the Second, king of France^ 
and gave him as an appanage, the dutchy of 
Castro: he made Ranucius, the fourth child 
of his Dastard, a cardinal, though he was then 
scarcely fifteen years ola ; and, finally, as he 
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desired above all things, to assure for himself 
a powerful party in the sacred college, he also 
gave the hat to Renaud Capodi Ferro, or the 
head of iron, and to Crispus, two of his natural 
children, who were light horsemen and passed 
for his minions. He, moreover, divided among 
these three cardinals the immense revenues 
of the vice chancellorship, the offices of cam- 
erlingo and grand penitentiary. 

Whilst Rome was resounding with the noise 
of festivals and rejoicings, given in honour 
of the bastards of Paul the Third, the king of 
England was publishing a manifesto against 
the convocation of the council of Vicenza, and 
was burning the relics of Thomas à Becket, 
assassinated during the reign of Henry the 
Second, and who had been canonized by the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. As soon 
as the news of this profanation against the 
dead reached Rome, the pontiff lanched a new 
bull of excommunication against Henry the 
Eighth. But his wrath was powerless to arrest 
the effects of the royal decree, and he was 
constrained to adjourn the council to an inde- 
terminate period. Paul, though humbled, did 
not regard himself as conquered: Ignatius 
Loyola came to submit to him the plans of his 
new congregation, and he counted on using 
the satellites which this fanatic should recruit 
for him, to pull down kings. He first appoint- 
ed a commission under the presidency of the 
master of the palace, to examine each article 
of the constitution of Ignatius; then when 
the cardinals, who made a part of this species 
of consultative chamber, had terminated their 
labour, he himself revised it, bestowed great 
eulogiums on its author, aud adhered com- 
pletely to the foundation of this society. It 
was difficult, in fact, for any thing to be more 
agreeable to a pope, than the institution of a 
soldiery which was to combat for the propaga- 
tion of* the faith, and was to employ all its 
force in the maintenance of Catholicism. — 
Paul hastened to convene the initiated at 
Rome, for the ceremony of their installation. 

On that day Ignatius Loyola entered the 
holy city, accompanied by his disciples Fran- 
cis Xavier, Simon Rodriguez, Claude le Jay, 
PasquierBrouët, Nicholas Bobadilla, le Liebre, 
Laney. and several others whose names have 
not come down to us. His holiness caused 
them to be introduced into a mysterious hall 
of the Vatican, which had no furniture but a 
seat and a table, on which were a Bible, a 
crucifix, a tiara, and some daggers. Then 
took place a strange scene of which no one 
has known the details ; it is only known that 
the assistants took frightful oaths, and swore 
on the crucifix to make the tiara triumph, and 
blindly to obey the popes in all their orders. 
On his side, Paul the Third pledged himself in 
his own name, and the name of his successors, 
to protect with all his power the new religious 
order, who took the name of the company 
of Jesus. In this sitting, it was agreed to ap- 
point a perpetual superior, who should take 
the title of general, and who should reside at 
Rome, to be at hand to receive constantly the 
orders of the holy father. Ignatius was the | 


first who was invested with this important 
dignity. Thus, w f as constituted, that redoubt- 
able society of Jesuits, who were one day to 
rule all mankind, and to cause kings and popes 
themselves to tremble on their thrones. 

In accordance with the regulations of the 
charter which had been granted to the disci- 
ples of Ignatius, it was specified that no one 
should be admitted into the bosom of the 
society, without having first taken the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Besides 
these three vows, the neophytes were to take 
a solemn oath to the reigning sovereign pon- 
tiff, or to those who should succeed him in the 
capacity of vicar of Jesus Christ, and to pledge 
themselves to obey him in all things, and to 
go wherever they should be ordered, whether 
among Christians or infidels, and to execute, 
unhesitatingly, all that they were ordered to 
do. 

The members of the society were divided 
into four classes; the first, and most elevated, 
was composed of those who had made a 
profession ; it was necessary that they should 
be educated, and priests; the second class 
was composed of coadjutors, who' had been 
admitted to second the society, in spiritual 
and temporal affairs ; the scholars formed the 
third class ; in the fourth were admitted those 
whom the society reserved to carry into the 
higher classes, for before being received to 
make profession, or even to pronounce the 
simple vows of a coadjutor or a scholar, the 
aspirant was subjected to a novitiate of two 
whole years ; scholars did not reach a supe- 
rior grade until a year after they had com- 

□ ed their studies, and the novice himself 
to submit to a time of proof. 

The neophyte was first admitted by way of 
hospitality, or alms, for twelve or fifteen days, 
that he might learn the obligations of a no- 
vice ; if he persisted in his resolution he be- 
longed to the society. The only requisitions 
for a novice were, that he had not been sepa- 
rated from the Roman church, that he had not 
renounced the Catholic faith by adhering to 
any schismatic communion, and that he had 
not been condemned as a noretic : they also 
exacted that the postulants should not have 
worn a religious garb in another order, that 
they should not nave been engaged in the 
bonds of marriage, nor in those of lawful ser- 
vitude, nor should not be afflicted with any 
serious infirmity ; moreover, when the aspirant 
was not in any of these cases of reprobation, 
he was obliged to reply to a series of ques- 
tions concerning his birth and connections, as 
to his private affairs and his inclinations, as 
to his capacity and his religious conduct, 
public and private. He was to declare that, 
in matters of faith, he would conform to the 
decision of the society; he was to take an 
oath that he had determined to quit the world 
to follow Jesus Christ. 

When the aspirant had replied to all these 
questions in an affirmative and satisfactory 
manner, the examination was continued, ana 
he was taught his obligations towards thé so- 
ciety ; he was informed that the brethren only 
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admitted among them men entirely freed from 
the affections of flesh and blood ; that it was 
then necessary to make a personal denial of 
all his sentiments ; that to commence the sa- 
crifice, he must live subjected to several su- 
periors in one of the colleges of the order ; 


that he must rid himself of the property he 
possessed, and renounce such as might fall to 
him ; that this distribution should be made to 
the society rather than his family, to show 
that he was freed from all earthly affection ; 
to close his heart against his relatives, to iso- 
late him completely, and render it necessary 
for him to persevere in Jesuitism. He was 
further informed that he could not carry on any 
communication, or correspondence, without 
the express permission of his superiors, who 
would read to him the letters which should 
be addressed to him, and who should be per- 
mitted to burn them, or give them to him, as 
they should judge proper, by virtue of these 
words of Christ : il He who hates not his father, 
his mother, or even lps own soul, cannot be 
my disciple.” They asked him if he con- 
sented to die to the world, and live for the 
pope ; if he consented to humble his pride, so 
that his errors and his faults should be pointed 
out to his superiors by other brethren ; and 
that he also should unveil the faults, the errors, 
and the actions of others, as should be re- 
quired of him. Finally, he was to submit, in 
advance, te all the corrections which might be 
inflicted on him, as well as to the usual proofs. 

These proofs were six principal ones ; the 
first consisted in passing some months in spi- 
ritual exercises, in examining his conscience, 
and in exercising himself in mental or vocal 

E yer, in meditation on the mysteries of re- 
on, in detesting his sins, and in making a 
general confession ; the second was in serving 
for a month in a hospital, in nursing the sick, 
and tending on those whose sores were the 
most infectious, and the most hideous; the 
the third consisted in travelling for a month 
without money, and in begging from door to 
door, to accustom themselves to refusals and 
privations; the fourth was in filling the vilest 
offices in one of the houses of the society ; 
the fifth, in catechising children and unedu- 
cated persons, in public and private; the sixth 
obliged the neophyte to be ready to preach 
and to confess, according to the exigency of 
time, place, and persons. The most severe 
sickness did not free the novice from the du- 
ties he was to discharge. 

All these proofs gone through, they asked 
the postulant if he was a graduate in the arts, 
in theology, or in the canon law ; if he pos- 
sessed memory enough to learn well, ana to 
retain what he learned ; if his mind conceived 
with rapidity: if his taste led him to study, 
and if his health did not suffer from constant 
application. Finally, if he thought himself 
strong enough to support the labours required 
by the society, in study, preaching, or teach- 
ing. When the Jesuit aspirant was clothed 
with the sacerdotal character, he was to lay 
it aside during his novitiate, and he was to 
interdict himself from the celebrating mass in 
Y9L.1L 2 B 


public, until he had learned from the superiors 
of his order how he was to celebrate it, in ac- 
cordance with the ritual of the society. 

Whatever were the rank and knowledge 
of the postulant, the lowest duties were given 
to him to discharge, until he was promoted 
to the grade of temporal coadjutor. The 
coadjutors were of two kinds; those in orders 
were called spiritual coadjutors, and the laity 
temporal coadjutors ; all, whether learned or 
not, could only exercise manual employments 
in the society. The coadjutors ana scholars, 
after two years of novitiate, were finally ad- 
mitted into the society, and could no more 
separate themselves from it ; if, however, they 
deceived one of their superiors, they reserved 
to themselves the right of sending them away, 
and from that time they were entirely dis- 
charged of their obligations to the company, 
and freed from their vows. Such were the 
fundamental points which constituted the code 
of the Jesuits. Important modifications were 
afterwards introduced into the rules of the 
society, and the Jesuits professed doctrines so 
subversive, that popes and kings were con- 
strained to place a rein on their ambition and 
immorality. 

Whilst his holiness was organising the sacred 
soldiery, who were to carry the banner of pon- 
tifical despotism into all the countries of the 
world, the inhabitants of Perousehad revolted, 
and driven away the Homan collectors, as 
well as the legate. Peter Louis Famese ? in 
his capacity of gonfalonier of the church, im- 
mediately marched against the rebel city, at 
the head of an army of banditti, who ruined 
the provinces, burned the farm nouses, mur- 
dered the cultivates, rooted up the fruit trees, 
and maimed the beasts. After a siege of two 
months, the inhabitants, destitute of provisions 
and munitions, laid down their arms, and sur- 
rendered at discretion to the bastard of the 
pope. This monster, instead of showing cle- 
mency to the conquered, arrested all the no- 
tables, whom he ordered to be beheaded, 
hung, or burned ; he caused the women and 
girls to be violated by the soldiers, and re- 
served the young boys for his own debauch- 
eries. Then, to prevent a return of another 
such revolution, he built a fortress, as if walls 
or towers could guarantee tyrants from the 
hatred of the people, and as if a determined 
man did know how to defeat those who re- 
duced his country to servitude. The plans of 
the castle were executed by Michael Angelo, 
the last of the pleiades of great artists who 
had survived the Medici. 

Brantôme, Raphael. San Gallo, had already 
been mowed down by death, and Michael 
Angelo alone remained to replace, and to 
render the reign of Paul the Third illustrious. 
His admirable genius sufficed for so difficult a 
task ; and by tripling himself, if we may so 
speak, he created three master pieces in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. He made 
his sublime picture of the last judgment, the 
statue of Moses on the tomb of Julius the 
Second, and the designs of the church of St. 
Peter, of which he modified the old plans, 
18* 
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and reduced it to the form of a Grecian cross. 
To these titles to the admiration of posterity, 
Michael Angelo joined the purest disinterest- 
edness, and refused a salary of six hundred 
Roman crowns, which the pope had assigned 
to his functions, as architect of the cathedral. 
He laboured for seventeen years without 
emolument, in the construction of the cupola 
of St. Peters, and had the glory of finishing 
the most magnificent momimeut which past 
ages have bequeathed to us. 

As for Paul the Third, for whom Catholic 
writers claim a part of the admiration of men 
for these glorious works, he was simply occu- 
pied in promulgating bulls which authorised 
the institution of the Jesuits, notwithstanding 
the active opposition of some cardinals, who 
regarded a religious order organised in ac- 
cordance with such principles, as thé most 
antichristian of all the orders of monks. The 
holy father was not disturbed by the murmurs 
of these prelates; he considered that these 
fanatics could render immense services to the 
Holy See, and he protected them with all the 
force of his authority. 

The papacy had indeed great need of aid 
and assistance. England had entirely broken 
the yoke of Rome; scarcely any vestige of 
Catholicism existed in Germany; Luther and 
Melancthon daily added to the number of the 
protestants; Switzerland, Piedmont, Savoy, 
and all the neighbouring countries, were con- 
verted to the doctrines of Zwingle and his 
disciple Œcolampadius: Calvin, though retired 
to Geneva, was inundating France with his 
writings, and reforming all the southern pro- 
vinces, and his doctrines were propagated 
with surprising rapidity, even beyond the 
Alps, in tne heart of Italy itself. 

raul the Third immediately lanched forth 
his cohorts of Jesuits; he sent them into every 
region ? into both the hemispheres ; some he 
commissioned to introduce themselves into 
courts, to become confessors of kings, to ob- 
tain for him state secrets ; he commanded 
others to preach to the people, to become in- 
structors of youth, so as to corrupt their mo- 
rals, and to make of them new satellites de- 
voted to the theocracy. The Jesuits sought 
to increase their ranks every where, and 
they multiplied in a prodigious manner ; but 
although they had already obtained sufficient 
influence over Charles the Fifth to induce 
him to convoke a diet at Ratisbon, and to take 
energetic steps against the Lutherans, they 
could not arrest the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Gaspard Con- 
tain i, the legate of the pope, and of the Jesuits 
who accompanied him, tne assembly at Ra- 
tisbon refused to come to any determination 
against the Lutherans. Furious at this dis- 
appointment, and not knowing on whom to 
avenge themselve’s, the Jesuits accused Con- 
tarini with having betrayed the cause of Catho- 
licism, by recoiling before energetic measures, 
and they wrote secretly to Paul to denounce 
the legate. When the cardinal returned to 
Rorr.e, he was submitted to a severe examina- 


tion, and gave such explanations, that hi4 
holiness was obliged to agree that the Jesuits 
were infamous calumniators, and that the vigo- 
rous measures which they proposed against 
Germany, were of a character to compromise 
the existence of the papacy, instead of saving 
it. He did not, however, address any reproach 
to them ; on the contrary, he wrote to such of 
the society as remained near Charles the Fifth, 
to supervise his conduct, that he loved them 
even more for what they had written con- 
cerning Gaspard Contarini ; that their accusa- 
tions against that prelate were so many new 
proofs of their zeal in the service of religion ; 
that he besought them to use their influence 
over the emperor, to render him docile to the 
Holy See, and to inspire him with the idea of 
soliciting from the pope the favour of an in- 
terview at Lucca, to consult upon the means 
of extirminating the heretics, and to decide 
upon the fitness of a new crusade against the 
Turks. 

Thanks to the interference of the confessor 
of Charles the Fifth, events took place as the 

E jpe desired ; the conferences were held at 
ucca, in the apartment of his holiness, and 
the emperor adopted the resolutions which 
it pleased Paul to propose to him. The two 
sovereigns then separated ; the pope returned 
at once to Rome, and two days aftei his arri- 
val, caused a jubilee to be proclaimed through 
all the cities in the ecclesiastical states, w ith 
the distribution and sale of ordinary' and ex- 
traordinary indulgences, to call dow r n the pro- • 
tection of Heaven on the person of the empe- 
ror. and to obtain success for his arms in the 
strife in which he was about to engage against 
the enemies of the Christian faith. He issued, 
at the same time, a bull for the convocation 
of a general council, and designated the city 
of Trent as the place of meeting. His holiness, 
in his decree, ordered patriarchs, metropoli- 
tans, bishops, all those w ho from their rank or 
dignities had a deliberative voice in cecumen- 
ical assemblies, to be there on the first of 
November, 1542, in order that they might 
treat successfully for the union and harmony 
of princes, people, and the church, as well as 
for the means of opposing the enterprises of 
heretics and the infidel. 

The sovereign knew tvell, that the period 
for the convocation of the council, agreed with 
that which was fixed for the rupture of the 
peace between Francis the First and Charles 
the Fifth. The Jesuits, attached to the courts 
of these princes, had also informed him that 
the king of France had concluded an alliance 
with Gustavus Yasa, king of Sweden, and that 
the dauphin would march on Perpignan, whilst 
the French armies would invade at once Pied- 
mont and Flanders. On the other side, his 
holiness knew that the emperor was to send 
troops to the threatened points ; he hoped that 
the German prelates would not dare to leave 
their dioceses, either from fear of falling into 
the hands of their enemies, or from the neces- 
sity of not leaving their churches in such dis- 
astrous circumstances, and that thus he would 
acquire a majority. 
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Pâut was un willing to prorogue the opening 
of the session, though urged to do so. At the 
appointed period he seat to Trent as his 
legates; Peter Paul Paris, John Moron, and 
Reginald Pole, commissioned to sound skilfully 
the opinions of the embassadors and prelates 
who should present themselves at the council, 
without, however, passing any opinion them- 
selves. They were enjoined to report at once 
to Rome, and to do nothing without new in- 
structions. But it happened that the Ger- 
mans, on whom his holiness had not counted, 
were present in great numbers, and were 
very urgent in demanding the opening of the 
council. The pontiff, informed by his legates 
that there were fears that his adversaries 
were the strongest, they came to a final de- 
termination, and put oil the opening of the 
synod to a remote period. No one was duped 
by the tactics of the holy father; and this 
measure, which showed that the court of 
Rome feared a defeat, was the reason why a 
great number of the faithful renounced Catho- 
licism to embrace the reformed religion. 

Among the papists who deserted the ranks 
of the Roman church, historians name Bernar- 
din Ochin or Okini, general of the Capuchins, 
a man of exemplary life, who, tired of preach- 
ing uselessly against the disorders of convents, 
and of beseeching the pope to come to some 
determination on this grave subject, abjured 
Catholicism and retired to Geneva, where he 
married a young girl of Luda. They also 
cite Herman, metropolitan of Cologne, of the 
illustrious family or the counts of Werden, 
who, despairing of the safety of the church, 
brought the protestant preacher, Martin Bucer, 
near him, and established him in the city of 
Bonn a dependency of his diocese. In the 
following year he brought about him Melanc- 
thon, Pretorius, and some other celebrated 
Lutheran doctors to aid him in the propaga- 
tion of the new doctrines ; but as a great num- 
ber of Jesuits were already scattered through 
the province, his plan of reform met with 
great opposition on the part of the clergy and 
chapter of Cologne, who appealed to the pope 
and the emperor from the ordinances of tne 
archbishop. 

Paul aadressed a letter of congratulation to 
the ecclesiastics of Cologne, and exhorted them 
to persevere in the good way, and to prevent 
him who called himself the archbishop of 
their city, from infecting the inhabitants with 
errors: “Do not recognise him,” he added, 
“as your pastor, but as your enemy ; and rise 
up against him, as David did against Goliah.” 

Charles the Fifth also congratulated the 
chapter of Cologne on its resistance to the 
errors of the prelate; he did not, however, 
attach much importance to this affair, being 
himself occupied with carrying on hostilities 
against France, for the possession of the 
dutchy of Milan. 

As neither Francis the First, nor Charles 
the Fifth, were willing to abandon their pre- 
tensions on this rich province, the pope hoped 
to be able to profit by their disagreement, and 
seize, for his nephew, on the dutchy in dispute. 


He first opened his views to Francis the First, 
who did not seem indisposed to yield his claim 
on the payment of a good price; he then 
asked for an interview with Charles the Fifth 
at Busseto, to treat with him for it. These 
two sovereigns had several conferences, but 
the emperor rejected some entreaties that the 
holy father made to him, to surrender this 
state to his son-in-law, and his natural daugh- 
ter. He was also unwilling to hear of either 
a peace or a truce with Francis the First, 
whom he called a miserable coward, destitute 
of courage, faith, and loyalty; and when his 
holiness desired to represent to him how 
much good might result to religion from their 
agreement, he replied, they must expect no- 
thing good from a prince, who was pitilessly 
exterminating the reformed in his own domi- 
nions, while he was treating with the Lutheran 
princeft. and even the Turks, to the great scan- 
dal of Christendom. 

Paul the Third remarked, mal-adroitly, that 
the king of France reproached him with the 
same things, and accused him of deceit and 
cruelty. Charles broke out at once on the holy 
father: he heaped invectives upon him, and or- 
dered him from his presence. All negotiations 
were at once broken off ; the emperor returned 
to his dominions, drove the Jesuits from his 
court, signed a treaty of alliance with Henry the 
Eighth, the irreconcilable enemy of the Holy 
See, and published, at the diet of Spires, an 
edict in favour of the protestants, prohibiting 
any person from being troubled in Germany 
on account of their religion. He, moreover, 
made an ordinance, providing that the two par- 
ties, Catholics and protestants, should peace- 
fully enjoy the property of which they were 
in possession, provided they would use it in 
founding schools for children, and asylums for 
the poor. It was further specified that the 
judges of the imperial chamber should be 
selected equally from Catholics and protest- 
ants. Paul the Third caused his legate to 
enter a protest against the diet of Spires, and 
wrote, with his own hand, a vehement letter 
to Charles the Fifth, in which he said, that 
his edict in favour of the protestants would 
insure the destruction of his soul, since it be- 
longed to the Roman church, exclusively, to 
decide on questions of faith ; that he had 
thus become guilty of usurpation against the 
Holy See, by making a decision in regard to 
church property, and by reinstating rebellious 
prelates in their honours and dignities. He 
finally threatened him with employing severe 
measures against him, and with excommuni- 
cating him, if he persisted in his desire to 
govern the ecclesiastical affairs of Germany. 

This missive produced no satisfactory re- 
sult ; the emperor merely replied to the depu- 
ties who brought it to him, tnat when he was 
at leisure, he would inform his holiness of his 
intentions. It became, however, necessary to 
arrive at some determination with regard to 
the heretics: the pope wished to press the 
opening of tne council of Trent, which had 
been already prorogued ; and, in order to make 
a powerful party for himself among the pre- 
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Jates who were to compose it, he entered into 
an active correspondence with the Jesuits, 
who were to act m secret on the consciences, 
and to gain partizans for the pope. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts, only four Catholic bi- 
shops, in addition to the three Roman legates, 
appeared at Trent during the first month. 

This great coldness among the clergy shows, 
stronger than words can, that they had no 
longer real faith, nor sincere devotion ; ques- 
tions of religion and morality had ceased to be 
the principal ones for the priests ; they had 
only become, for ambitious, greedy, ana cor- 
rupt men, a mere means of levying on super- 
stition and human ignorance; but procureurs 
to augment their power, their honours, or their 
revenues, whether as the servile agents of the 
court of Rome, or as devoted ministers of Ca- 
tholic kings. Intrigue had reached every rank 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; prelates, as 
well as mere priests, changed their convictions 
and their doctrine, according to circumstances, 
or the interest of the moment. Fanaticism 
was dead in their weak and venal souls, which 
no longer used religion but for measures of 
diplomacy or ambition. Chiefs of dioceses 
thought only of establishing their revenues on 
6olid foundations, and of settling their bastards 
well, as the popes set them the example. 

The constant efforts of Paul the Third to 
elevate his bastards are an irrefragable proof 
of this. Having failed in his efforts to elevate 
Peter Louis Farnese to the dutchy of Milan, 
he fell back on the states of Parma and Pia- 
cenza, out of which he wished to create a 
dutchy for his son. He first sought to pro- 
cure the consent of the sacred college, which 
was necessary for the alienation of provinces 
belonging to the church ; he proposed to the 
cardinals, as a compensation, to increase the 
apostolic domains by the dutcnies of Camerino 
and Nepi, which he had before given to his 
son, and to levy in Parma and Piacenza an 
annual tribute of nine thousand ducats for the 
treasury of St. Peter. Several thousand crowns 
of gokl distributed among his creatures, in- 
duced them to think the compensation an 
equitable one, and his bastard was proclaimed 
duke. 

Peter Louis established himself at once at 
Piacenza, and erected a citadel which com- 
manded the city, according to the custom of 
tyrants, who surrounded their residences with 
fortresses and walls, to keep their people in 
continual fear, to weigh them down without 
danger, and to place themselves beyond the 
reach of the vengeance of the citizens. He 
was then employed in disarming the nobility 
and burghers; he restrained their privileges, 
and forced them to reside in the capital, that 
he might the better superintend them. As 
the fortune and power of some among them 
were a subject of grievous apprehension to 
the new duke, he sought to ruin them by 
giving a retrospective effect to laws ; he ex- 
amined into tneir former conduct, had them 
judged and condemned by unjust magistrates 
to considerable fines, to the entire confiscation 
of their property, and sometimes even to death. 


His holiness, satisfied with the course par- 
sued by his son, no longer gave any attention 
to this matter, and confined all his cares to 
the council; four metropolitans, a cardinal, 
sixteen bishops, and five generals of orders* 
had reinforced the seven prelates, who had 
already waited a month for the opening of the 
synod. As they were all devoted to the court 
of Rome, the pope judged the moment favour- 
able for striking a great blow, and he issued 
a bull ordering the prelates assembled at 
Trent to open its session. Accordingly the 
legates, assisted by twenty-six bishops, some 
theologians and Jesuits, who were regarded 
as representing the universal church, opened 
the council. On the succeeding day, they 
sent an account of the first session to Rome, 
and requested instructions from his holiness 
as to the order which they were to observe in 
the reception of embassadors, and the mode 
of taking the votes, whether by nations, as in 
the councils of Constance and Basle, or indi- 
vidually, as in the last councils of the Lateran ; 
finally, what matters they were to deliberate 
upon, and in what order. When they arrived 
at the Vatican, the legates found the pontiff 
very much occupied with the reception of a 
prior named Paul, who came in the name of 
the king of Ethiopia, to propose to submit to 
the Roman church, by abjuring the schism of 
Dioscorus, and who at the same time asked 
for missionaries to teach the people of that 
country. The holy father charged the Jesuits 
with this mission, and dismissed the Ethiopian 
embassador, after having loaded him with old 
bones, which he sold him as relics of saints 
and martyrs. 

Paul the Third immediately assembled the 
sacred college, to deliberate on the requests 
of his legates ; each gave his opinion, and the 
secretary of the consistory framed the follow- 
ing reply to the trusty friends of the Holy 
See : “ We decide that the votes be received, 
individually and not by nations, since it is 
easier to corrupt individuals when isolated, 
than when in a body ; we desire the council 
to call itself simply oecumenical, without add- 
ing these words ‘representing the universal 
church,* which may tend to raise the pride 
of the fathers, and especially to call in doubt 
the supremacy of the pontiff. We decide 
that all questions for examination shall first 
be treated of in private meetings, then in a 
general one, and, finally, be presented in the 
sessions, which alone should be made public, 
in order to avoid making the faithful witnesses 
of scandalous debates, of which the enemies 
of our authority,” adds the holy father, “will 
not fail to avail themselves: we exact that 
this formula be used at the head of all your 
decrees: ‘The holy œcumenical council, law* 
fully assembled by order of the pope, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the apostolic, 
legates presiding in it, declares.* ** His holi- 
ness further enjoined on his legates, not to 
deliberate on any question touching nis au- 
thority, and not to make any decision, unless 
he himself had dictated it in its most circum* 
stan liai details. As a compensation, he left 
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to the fathers full latitude on questions of 
faith, which interested him very little; in 
fact, Paul the Third was accustomed to say, 
that if the reformed, anabaptists, Lutherans, 
or sacfamentarians, would recognise him as 
sovereign pontiff, he would grant them full 
freedom to preacn any superstitions that they 
wished to teach men. 

In a second letter, addressed to the fathers 
of the council, the noly father exhorted them 
to preserve regular conduct during their la- 
bours, to follow religious exercises, at least 
ostensibly, and to separate from their mis- 
tresses, wno had followed them to the city 
of Trent; allowing them sufficient latitude in 
other particulars. 

The preparatory meetings took place for 
the examination ot questions, and the Jesuits 
decided that they should treat of matters of 
faith and reform simultaneously, so that by 
confounding the fathers, they could deter- 
mine on nothing; but the court of Rome, 
which trembled even at the very word, re- 
formation, immediately sent fresh instructions 
to the Jesuits, to lay aside entirely the ques- 
tion of reform, andf to keep within bounds 
when treating of the doctrines of the heretics. 
Paul instructed them to protract the council, 
in the hopes that time would produce some- 
thing favourable to the Holy See. It hap- 
pened the third session was scarcely closed, 
when thoy heard of the death of Martin Lu- 
ther. This great man hail terminated his 
illustrious life at Eisleben, his home, and left 
six children by his wife, Catharine of Bora, a 
young nun whom he had married in 1525. 

His death gave rise to violent accusations 
against the Jesuits, and on their side, to 
strange stories. The protestants said, that 
the disciples of Loyola had poisoned the re- 
former: the Jesuits said, that he had hung 
himself, that the devil had strangled him: 
others said, that like Arius, his bowels haa 
gushed out in an effort of nature in a secret 
place. There were even found priests who 
maintained, that his tomb having been opened 
on thq day following his interment, there had 
issued from it an infect uous odor of sulphur 
and bitumen, and that an enormous piece of 
coal was found instead of his body. All the 
circumstances of his life, his doctrines and 
his birth, were the objects of ignoble calum- 
nies on the part of the Catholics ; they pub- 
lished libels against him, affirming that he 
sprang from carnal commerce between the 
devil and his mother; they blackened his 
memory, by accusing him of having sold to 
Satan his eternal share in Paradise for fifty 
years of a pleasant life on earth ; of having 
denied the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of having composed ; 
bacchanalian hymns. 1 

Notwithstanding this deluge of calumniat - 1 
ing pamphlets, Luther remained the apostle 
of the northern nations, and his belief, which 
had already penetrated to the shores of the 
Baltic, was propagated through all the north 
of Germany; it reached Livonia and Prussia, 
where the grand master of the Teutonic order 


abjured Catholicism ; the new doctrines finally 
invaded Holstein, Sweden, Denmark, Great 
Britain, and even France, though funeral 
pyres and scaffolds were erected from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, for the ex- 
termination of protestantism. 

Although in a dogmatical and philosophical 
point of view, it is true that Lutheranism 
could not sustain a profound examination, we 
should still glorify Martin Luther for having 
snatched the people from the yoke of the 
court of Rome, ana from having led humanity 
forth from the degradation and darkness, into 
which greedy, debauched, and ignorant priests 
had plunged it. It was Luther, who, Dy his 
spirit of investigation and analysis, taught 
men to discuss, judge, and condemn, the des- 
potic acts of those, who to this time main- 
tained that they had only to render an account 
to God for their good or bad actions ; it was 
he alone, who, by the force flf his genius, ac- 
complished that religious revolution which 
wrested half of Europe from the tyranny of 
the popes. Thus, then, Luther merits to be 
glorified, even in the most distant ages, for 
the great things which he accomplished dur- 
ing nis life, and for the principles of liberty 
and emancipation which he bequeathed to 
posterity. 

His numerous works place him in the first 
rank among the writers of Germany; and 
Clay does not hesitate to say, that he was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit in the correction of 
tne language. His translation of the Bible 
has become a classical work, which, if we 
may say so, has fixed the rules of the Ger- 
man language. 

Notwithstanding his admirable genius and 
his inflexible logic, Luther had not, however, 
extracted all the consequences from the prin- 
ciple which he wished to establish, 11 That no 
dogma should be admitted as an article of 
faith, without having been submitted to the 
examination of human reason,” a principle 
which overthrows the sacred tradition, and 
annihilates Christianity under every form, by 
submitting the words of God himsèlf to the 
criticism of human intelligence. 

As soon as the death of this formidable ad- 
versary of the papacy was known at Trent, 
the fathers of the council went into an imme- 
diate consideration of a question which they 
regarded as the comer stone of the church : 
it was, to fix the number of the canonical 
books. They published two decrees on this 

S ?ct : the first pointed out as the orthodox 
s, tne old and new Testament, and the 
second affirmed the authenticity of the text 
of the Y ulgate, notwithstanding the gross errors 
and faults charged to it. After they had 
made these decisions, Paul the Third raised 
his head boldly, and armed himself with the 
thunders of the Vatican. He first excommu- 
nicated the archbishop of Cologne, and libera- 
ted the subjects of the prelate from their oath 
of fidelity and obedience ; he then gave the 
see to count Adolphus of Schawemburg, whom 
the metropolitan nad made his coadjutor; but 
the emperor having refused to permit this bull 
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to be executed, and continuing to give the 
title of archbishop to the elector, he ww ob- 
liged to put off his vengeance against that 
prelate to another time. His holiness was the 
more disposed to sacrifice his sentiments to 
Charles the Fifth, since he had entered into 
negotiations with him, to obtain from him 
sufficient aid to annihilate the protestants. 
The arrangements entered into between these 
two tyrants for this impious war, provided, 
that the pope should pay to his imperial ma- 
jesty two hundred thousand crowns of gold ; 
that he should furnish twelve thousand foot 
soldiers, and live hundred calvary, at his own 
expense: that he should surrender to him, 
for a year, one half of the revenues of the 
churches of Spain ; that he should authorise 
him to alienate to the amount of 'five hundred 
thousand crowns the property of the monaste- 
ries of his kingdom ; that all the troops of the 
church should be commanded by Octavius 
Farnese, but that the latter should not act, but 
in accordance with the orders of the emperor, 
or of the duke of Alba, his lieutenant, and that 
the cardinal Alexander, the brother of Octa- 
vius, should remain in Spain as a hostage, 
under the title of legate, at the expense of the 
Holy See. These conditions having been ac- 
ceded to by both parties, Paul the Third pub- 
lished a bull to inform all Christendom of the 
abominable compact, by which an emperor 
and a pope pledged themselves to carry fire 
and blood through whole provinces. Charles 
the Fifth was not- behind the pontiff in his 
manifesto; he placed John Frederick, elector 
of Saxony, and Philip, landgrave of Hessê. 
beneath the ban of the empire; he called 
them disturbers of the peace of nations, rebels 
to the law's, ravishers of church property, in- 
famous despoilers ; he accused them of having 
covered themselves with the cloak of religion, 
and of having feigned sentiments of patriotism, 
for the purpose of seducing Germany, and of 
drawing off his subjects from the obedience 
which they owed their sovereign ; immedi- 
ately afterwards he sent troops against them. 
Fortunately the princes of the league of Sraal- 
kald, who were on their guard against treason, 
flew to the aid of the elector, and opposed 
the entrance of the confederated troops into 
his states. 

Paul the Third wished to take advantage 
of this conflict, to transfer the council of Trent 
to a city which was dependent on him ; but 
Charles the Fifth, who desired to reserve to 
himself the means of treating with the Ger- 
mans if he were conquered, opposed this 
plan, and signified to the court of Rome, that 
it must give all freedom to religious discus- 
sions; that he had undertaken the war against 
the protestants, only to bring them back to 
their obedience to him, and not to impose his 
belief on them. The pope replied to the em- 
bassador of Charles, that he did not under- 
stand his late recriminations, that their treaty 
specified, that his majesty pledged himself to 
second him in a war of extirmination against 
the Lutherans, and that besides, the publica- 
tion of a jubilee and the levy of tithes for his 


advantage throughout all Spain, was a witness 
of his adhesion to the crusade which they 
were to execute in concert against the Ger- 
mans; that he w as consequently to determine 
w hat measures it was proper to take to ac- 
celerate the extinction of the schism, and that 
he persisted in his resolution to transfer the 
council to Lucca. 

This obstinacy of ihe sovereign pontiff so 
exasperated the emperor, that he sent a cou- 
rier immediately to Trent, bearing orders to 
his embassadors to throw' the cardinal of San- 
ta-Croix into the Adige, if he obeyed the court 
of Rome, or dared to dissolve the synod. The 
threat had the desired effect; the sessions 
continued, and the fathers remained at Trent. 
Paul the Third then took another course, and 
under pretext that the emperor refused to di- 
vide with him considerable sums exacted from 
I the cities they had reduced, he recalled his 
troops from Germany ; nay more, he organised 
a conspiracy against the Doria of Genoa, who 
supported Charles, and they would have un- 
doubtedly been driven from that city, if John 
Louis, of Fiesca, who w'as at the head of the 
plot, had not been drow ned in the port, at the 
very moment when the struggle was to have 
commenced. Finally, as the pope dared not 
break up the council, he hastened its delibe- 
rations, and caused its decisions to be pub- 
lished daily, so that the protestants, apprehen- 
sive of the close of its labours, should not be 
tempted to come to it. 

Charles understood perfectly the end of the 
holy fathers policy, and as he could not pre- 
vent its results, being still detained in Ger- 
many, he determined to strike a blow which 
should go right to the heart of his enemy ; it 
was to cause Peter Louis Farnese, the bastard 
of his holiness, to be stabbed. 

Four young lords of Piacenza, the count 
Pallavicuii, Landi, Anguissola, and Gonfa- 
fonieri, entered into the plan of the prince ; 
they formed a conspiracy, of which Ferdi- 
nand of Gonzagua. the governor of Milan, di- 
rected the operations, and on the appointed 
day, thirty-seven of the conspirators, with 
their arms concealed beneath their garments, 
introduced themselves into the citadel of Pia- 
cenza. as if to pay their court to the duke ; 
after naving seized on the principal passages 
of the palace, John Anguissola entered the 
chamber of the duke and stabbed him, before 
the latter, who was eaten up with horrid sores, 
and unable to defend himself, could call for 
aid ; the conspirators then fired two cannons to 
warn Gonzagua, who was at a little distance 
from the city with an armed force, that he 
might enter it. The Spaniards immediately 
disarmed the papal troops, and took posses- 
sion of the province in the name of the em- 
peror. 

As soon as the news of this revolution had 
reached Rome, the pontiff fell into a kind of 
vertigo, which drew from him frightful impre- 
cations; he blasphemed the name of God, 
cursed the mother of the Saviour, the apostles, 
and all the saints and saintesses of paradise; 
he muttered frightful threats, and wished to 
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league himself with infernal spirits to conjure 
the death of the emperor. He remained shut 
up in his laboratory for several nights, pro- 
nouncing exorcisms, studying the course of 
the stars, consulting his astrologers and magi- 
cians ; and as his conjurations did not advance 
his vengeance, he sent a cartel of defiance to 
Charles the Fifth, challenging him to a closed 
field ; arjd offering to fight him to the death. — 
His imperial majesty having refused this sin- 
gular offer of the pope, the latter treated with 
the Sultan Soliman, to induce him to make a 
descent on the shores of Naples. At the same 
time, he spread a report, that the plague had 
broken out at Trent; this determined the 
fathers, who were about to open the eighth 
session, to transfer the council to Bologna. 

Well framed as were his machinations, two 
unlooked for events, the deaths of Henry the 
Eighth and Francis the First, caused them to 
fail. The victory of Muhlburg, also gained 
by the imperialists over the princes of the 
league of Smalkald, rendered Charles the 
Fifth more powerful than ever. The elector 
of Saxony had fallen into his power, and his 
estates had been given to Maurice of Saxony, 
of the Albertine branch. The emperor, who 
was well informed of the intrigues of the 
court of Rome, naturally took his revenge, and 
excited in Germany a violent opposition to the 
Holy See. He even determined the electors 
to write to the pontiff, that they would proceed 
to serious extremities, if he did not at once- 
re-instal the council at Trent, and he caused 
their complaints to be supported by Mendoza, 
bis embassador. 

Paul fell back on the respect which he said 
he had for the decisions of the fathers, and 
in his reply to the German princes, excused 
himself on the obligation under which he was, 
not to interfere in the deliberations of the 
council ; he said, that the prelates had them- 
selves determine?! to continue their sessions 
at Bologna, and that he could not consequently 
make them return to Trent, but that the Luthe- 
ran bishops could choose to come to Bologna, 
or send tneir agents to confer with the fathers. 
He contented himself with replying to their 
threats against the Holy See, that the throne 
of the vicar of Jesus Christ, was founded on 
an immoveable rock. 

This obstinacy of the pope in retaining the 
synod at Bologna, and refusing to right the 
demands of the states and the emperor, re- 
sulted in exasperating the protestants, and in 
determining Charles to declare hirftself a kind 
of head of the church, and to publish a de- 
cree, which was called the Interim. This 
edict, instead of appeasing the troubles, /en- 
dered the religious quarrels more violent than 
before, the prince having prescribed to all his 
subjects of both communions, rules of con- 
duct, which were to be observed until the 
church, as a body, had explained itself on the 
points of controversy between the reformers 
and the Catholics. The Interim displeased all 
parties j they compared it for temerity to the 
Ecthesis of Heraclins, and for impiety to the 
Typos of Constantius. The Lutherans com- 


plained highly, that it imposed on them, doc- 
trines which they had condemned as sacrile- 
gious, and ceremonies which they had rejected 
as superstitious, such as the rites observed in 
the celebration of the mass, in baptism, in the 
sacraments of marriage and of extreme unc- 
tion. The Catholics also blamed it and cried 
out persecution ; but the pope, who saw that 
it would ruin tne party of the emperor, by 
rendering him odious to both Lutherans ana 
orthodox, made no opposition to it, and main- 
tained a neutrality. 

The magistrates at first succeeded in having 
the imperial decree approved by some trivial 
burghers, and the Lutheran ministers were 
compelled to abandon their flocks and con- 
demn themselves to a voluntary exile. This 
critical moment did not last long; the people 
soon resumed the offensive, all Germany rose 
and demanded the abolition of the Interim. 
Charles wished to resist this general outbreak, 
and sought to have his decree approved of by 
the court of Rome, and the fatners who had 
separated from the prelates assembled at 
Bologna, and had remained in the city of 
Trent ; but they made no concession, and the 
holy father also refused to sanction the edicts 
of the prince. 

His holiness contented himself with send- 
ing Jesuits into Germany, authorised to free 
the faithful from the observance of the pre- 
cepts contested by the Lutherans; to allow 
them the use of food on fast days, the com- 
munion under both kinds, every thing in fine, 
except the marriage of the priests and the 
lawful possession of property taken from the 
clergy. Notwithstanding these concessions, 
the papacy was so execrated in the German 
provinces, that no protestant would consent to 
range himself beneath the banner of the Je- 
suits. The holy father then determined to 
hasten the labours of the assembly of Bologna, 
but the emperor again thwarted his plans, ana 
in despite of the efforts of the Jesuits Laynez. 
Salmeron, and Lejay, the deliberations coula 
not be continued. 

Paul wished to try a stroke of policy ; he 
lanched a bull, which declared the council 
dissolved, and ordered the fathers at Bologna, 
as well as those who had remained at Trent, 
to go to Rome, to put an end to the schism, 
^nd to décide in council on the matters which 
divided Christendom. Charles the Fifth pro- 
hibited the prelates of Trent from obeying 
the sovereign pontiff, and things remained as 
before. 

Soon after, the emperor opened negotiations 
with Paul the Third, and proposed to him to 
have his last bull executed in his kingdom, 
provided his holiness would give his approval 
to the Interim, and not convene the fatners of 
Trent at Rome, but as mere prelates. This 
offer was rejected, as Charles nad expected; 
but the negotiations were protracted, and he 
had obtained his end, which was to gain timô. 
His Catholic majesty knew that the death of 
the pope was near, from the frightful ulcers 
which were eating him up, and which had 
already forced his surgeons to perform a deli- 
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cate operation upon him. The dying man to recognise himself as a vassal of the em- 
had not, however, lost any of the prodigious peror, if he would aid him in reconquering 
activity of his mind, and although he per- Parma from the Holy See. The news of this 
ceived that his life was gradually wearing defection so operated upon his holiness as to 
away, he did not cease to employ himself produce several fainting fits in a day. 
with magic, with consulting astrologers, magi- Paul perceived that his last hour had come^ 
cians, necromancers, and all the diviners of and yet, through a sentiment of pride or am- 
Italy, on his own destinies, and those of his bition, he still wished to triumph over Charles 
family. Octavius Famese, the second son of the Fifth, and signed a brief tp re-instate in 
Peter Louis, was the especial object of his the dutchy of Parma, him who was the cause 
solicitude, and since the death of his bastard of his death, provided he would abandon the 
he had centered on him all his affections and party of the emperor. This bull was not, 
his hopes. He at first proclaimed him duke nowever, executed; the bishop of Pola, to 
of Parma, and entrusted him w-ith the com- whom it had been entrusted, kept it until the 
mand of the pontifical troops, so as to place death of the pontiff, which took place on the 
him in a condition to defend himself against 16th of November, 1549. 

Ferdinand Gonzagua, who, not content with Ciaconius affirms, that if Paul had lived 
the possession of Piacenza, had invested the some months longer, he would have excom- 
fortressesof San Dominico, of Val di Taro and municated the emperor, and have declared in 
of Castle Guelfo, and was, moreover, prepar- favour of France, in order to be revenged for 
ing to attack Parma. the assassination of his bastard. Peter Louis 

The pope soon discovered the absolute in- Famese. These dispositions of the pope were 
capacity of his grandson, and fearing lest he well known to Charles the Fifth, for when he 
might permit the imperialists to seize on his received the despatches which announced to 
dutchy, he hastened to re-attach it to the do- him the death of the pope, he exclaimed, 
mains of the -church, and to send Camillus u There is at length one Frenchman less at 
Orsini, the generalissimo of his armies, to ■ Rome,” and handing the letters of his embas- 
place himself at the head of the troops, and ! sador to Prince Philip, he added, “ Learn this 
to replace Octavius Famese, whom his holi- j news, my son, and De assured, that should 
nese recalled to Rome. Still, whilst trans- ; the Famese open the body of the pope, 
mitting his orders to him, the sovereign pontiff they will find three lilies engraven on nis 
pledged himself to place Octavius m posses- heart.” 

sion of the dutchy of Camerino, as soon as he Several ecclesiastical authors have eulo- 
had concluded a treaty with either Spain or gised this pontiff, and Henry of Sponda ? in 
France. But the young Famese, finding him- his Continuation of the Annals of Cardinal 
self deprived at once of the dutchy of Parma, Baronius. after having exalted the virtues of 
by his grandfather, and of the state of Pla- this head of the church, thus terminates his 
cenza, by his father-in-law, resolved on ven- panegyric : 11 We must admit that the holy 
geance ; and two days after having left Parma, father had a strange affection for his family, 
when he supposed Camillus Orsini was no which led him to commit many crimes; but 
longer on his guard, he retraced his steps and ■ he repented in his last hour, repeating the 
fell upon the advanced posts, which he wished words of the psalmist, 1 if mine own had not 
to carry, so as to re-instale himself in the city, ruled over me, I should hâve been without 
This effort having failed, he entered into ne- reproach,* and God has pardoned him.” A 
gotiations with Ferdinand Gonzagua, and en- singular mode of explaining facts and inter- 
gaged to abandon his claims of Piacenza, and preting history. 

JULIUS THE THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

NINTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1549.] 

Intrigues for the election of a pope — Exaltation of Julius the Third — Commencement of his pon- 
tificate — His infamous amours with Bertuccino ) the keeper of his monkeys — He makes his 
minion a cardinal — Edict of the emperor against the protestants — Negotiations with France — 
Bulls of the holy father in regard to the council of Trent — Progress of the Jesuits — Persecu- 
tions of the heretics in Italy — Affair of Parma and Piacenza— Council of Trent — Truce 
between F rance and the Holy See — Death of the nephew of the pope — The council ts sus- 
pended — His holiness negotiates a peace between the emperor and the king of France — Revolu- 
tion in England in favour of the Roman church— The Jesuits are pursued in France — Julius 
• sends a nuncio into England — His death. 

The funeral ceremonies of Paul the Third ■ trusted the care of Rome to Homce Famese. , 
had been over for twenty days, when the car- who commanded four thousand infantry, ana 
dinals entered into conclave. They first en- j that of the Vatican, to the count de PitiglianO| 
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who had under his command five thousand true soldier of ecclesiastical fortune, who had 
Italian horse, and a troop of Swiss, ordinarily gradually raised himself to the presidency of 
attached to the service ot the pontifical palace, the council of Trent. He had first been me- 
From the commencement, there were three tropolitan of Siponto, auditor of the apostolic 
factions in the sacred college; that of the im- chamber, twice governor of Rome, and then 
perialists. that of the French, and that of the cardinal. As he was gifted with a very hand- 
Famese family, of which Alexander was the some person, adds the historian, it is easy to 
head. imagine what had procured him so many 

Each cardinal naturally used all his efforts benefices, and such high dignities, 
for the success of his party, and after some His language and manners were in har- 
ballotings, it was discovered that the Spanish mony with the dissoluteness of his morals, 
and French parties were equal. Though Even in the conclave, he practised iniquity 
Alexander Farnese had fewer voices than of the most bestial description, and instead 
his competitors, his game was to make the of concealing it, permitted himself to be de- 
balance incline for him, and he sought to tected by his colleagues. Bayle has pro- 
g&in them. A skilful man, the cardinal as- served for us a correspondence between his 
sembled his partizans. and discussed with holiness and a courtezan of Rome, whose fa- 
thera whether to ally nimself with Charles vours Julius shared wdth the cardinal Cres- 
the Fifth, or treat with the French. Opinions centius, and whose children were reared at a 
were then divided ; some rejected every al- common expense. These letters contain re- 
liance with the emperor : they recalled his citais so disgusting, that it is impossible to 
treasons, his deceit, aud the recent assassina- put them in decent language, 
tion of reter Louis Farnese, and concluded As soon as he was consecrated, Julius ac- 
that it was preferable to declare for the quitted himself of his engagement with Alex- 
French; they added, that by the assistance ander Farnese; he restored the city of Parma 
of a pope, who owed his tiara to them, they to Octavius, and gave twenty thousand crowns 
might obtain aid in men and money, which to Camillus Orsiui, to indemnify him for the 
would place the Farnese family in a condi- loss of the command of the province. He was 
tion to recover the cities of Piacenza and also careful to shield himself from the anger 
Parma, of which OctaviuB was despoiled, of Charles the Fifth, who might be enraged 
Others objected that it was dangerous to treat at him for disposing of that city w ithout his 
openly with the French, and to draw upon consent, by giving nim satisfaction of another 
themselves the wrath of the emperor, who kind, and he pledged himself by a solemn 
might easily destroy the Farnese; that they oath, pronounced in a public consistory, in 
should judge of the future by the past ; that the presence of the embassadors of all the 
if Francis the First, united with Paul the courts of Europe, to continue the council of 
Third, had been unable to resist the forces of Trent. 

the empire, it was not probable that his son His Catholic majesty, satisfied by this con- 
would be more successful at a period in which cession, sent Louis d’ Avila to the court of 
all the princes of Italy were leagued against Rome, to congratulate the new pontifT on his 
the French; that besides, by his last treaties, exaltation, and to ask for a bull for the re- 
Charles the Fifth was allied with Octavius, opening of the synod. Julius replied to the 
and would not fail to sustain him. since he compliments, by great protestations of devo- 
had no longer to dread the ambition of a pope tion and affection for the person of the em- 
of their family. These last reasons determined peror ; but in regard to the convocation of the 
the cardinal, Alexander Famese, to support council of Trent, he made but evasive pro- 
Pole, a cardinal of the blood royal of Eng- mises, and objected that he could not pall it 
land ? a man of merit, who was presented by together without having first obtained the as- 
the imperial faction. Unfortunately, Caraffa sent of the court of France, and of the princi- • 
ruined his election, by accusing him of Lu- pal states of Italy. “ Besides/ 7 added he, 
theranism; this accusation made such an im- laughing, “ we have been but a few days on 
pression on the members of the sacred col- the throne of the apostle, and you will not 
lege, that they all withdrew their votes from complain of us for abandoning ourselves to 
him. Salviati, was also rejected on account festivals and pleasure, before surrendering 
of the severity of his morals ; at last, the Far- ourselves entirely to business. 77 
nese faction presented its candidate, who was On quitting the reception, the embassadors 
one of the minions of the dead pope, the car* of his Catholic majesty wrote to the emperor, 
dinal del Monte. The incapacity and infa- that the political system to follow with the 
mous habits of this prelate were sure guaran- court of Rome was that of intimidation, since 
tees that he would not undertake any reforms : it was presumable that such a pope would 
a majority of voices was obtained for him, ana make all imaginable concessions, rather than 
he was immediately proclaimed sovereign be troubled in the midst of his rejoicings and 
pontiff and father of the faithful, by the name debauchery. In fact, during his whole reign, 
of Julias the Third. Julius thought more of enjoying the pontifi- 

The cardinal del Monte was bom at Rome, cate, than of exercising it. 11 At the court of 
in the quarter del Perione, of a poor family, his holiness, 77 says a grave historian, 11 the 
originally from Mont Sansavino, in Tusoany, a days and nights were passed in feastings and 
dependency of the diocese of Arezzo. He saturnalia. It frequently happened that the 
was, according to the expression of Bayle, a pope, after having become intoxicated in com- 
Vol. H. 2 C 19 
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pany with his cardinals and loose women, 
threw off his garments, compelled his guests, 
male and female, todo.the same ; then putting 
on an under vest, which descended scarcely 
below his breast, he placed himself at the 
head of this strange dance, and traversed the 
gardens of the Vatican, singing and dancing. 
When the holy father was tired, he re-entered 
the palace to continue the orgies.” “ Well,” 
said he to his cardinals, “ what do you think 
the people would do, if in the day time, with 
candles in our hands, we went in this accou- 
trement to the field of Flora, singing obscene 
songs instead of hymns?” “ Slone us,” re- 
plied a cardinal. “Then,” replied the pope, 
“ we owe it to our dress that we are not stoned, 
as we deserve to be.” Nothing can give an 
exact idea of the impurities committed at the 
court of Julius the Third ; the writer adds, 
“his holiness was almost always drunk, and 
passed his nights in orgies with courtezans 
and his cardinals.” 

It was at the close of one of these de- 
bauches, which had lasted from six o’clock 
in the evening until the next morning, that the 
pope took a fancy to elevate to the cardinalate 
a child of sixteen, called Innocent, who had 
filled about his person, w r hen archbishop of 
Bologna, the double office of minion and 
keeper of the monkeys. Julius had such an 
affection for him, that not content with having 
him adopted by Baldwin del Monte, his bro- 
ther, he had installed him in his episcopal 
palace, where he gave him absolute power, 
being even unwilling that his masters should 
constrain him to the slightest tasks, from fear 
of injuring his health. Some historians affirm, 
that this minion, whom they call Bertuccino. 
or the little monkey, was a natural child ot 
the pope. 

Since the exaltation of Julius the Third, the 
young Innocent continued to dwell at Bologna, 
and obstinately refused to come to Rome, un- 
less a cardinal’s hat were given to him, wnich, 
notwithstanding the strong desire of the pon- 
tiff to have his favourite with him, he haa not 
yet dared to propose, from fear of exciting too 
violent an opposition in the sacred college, 
before his authority was well affirmed. 

At last, one morning, in a debauch, whether 
his holiness thought himself in a situation to 
impose his will, or whether it had become im- 
possible for him to remain longer separated 
from Bertuccino, or whether he haa drank 
more than usual, he determined to make his 
Ganymede a cardinal, and convened the mem- 
bers of the sacred college in consistory. At 
the hour of meeting, Julius, with a head still 
weak, and with tottering steps, entered the 
assembly, and seated himself on the pontifical 
chair. He first commenced a strange speech, 
in which he lauded complacently the lasci- 
vious allurements, and extraordinary talents 
of his minion in debauchery, adding, that the 
astrologers had announced great wealth and 
high dignities for this child ; and that it was, 
without doubt, to accomplish the oracle, that 
destiny had permitted himself to reach the 
throne of St. JPeter ; he finished by demand- 


ing the hat of a cardinal, and a bishopric for 
his favourite 

A lively opposition was at once manifested 
by the memoers of the consistory. Caraffa 
represented in energetic terms, that such a 
proposal dishonoured the purple, and that it 
would be disgraceful to the cardinals to admit 
a miserable keeper of monkeys among them, 
whom his holiness recommended solely for 
his expertness in corruption and impurity. 
That the pope could, at his pleasure, load him 
with riches, give him palaces, domains, ab- 
beys, cities, provinces ; but that they should 
abstain from profaning the dignity of a prince 
of the church, since, in the troubled condition 
in which Chris: enaom was, the protestants 
would not fail to avail themselves of such a 
scandal, when attacking the papacy. Finally, 
he added, turning towards Julius the Third, 
“ I appeal to the pontiff himself to be a judge 
in his own cause ; is not his minion, from his 
vices and ignorance, unworthy of the cardi- 
nalato ?” 

At this apostrophe the holy father could not 
restrain his rage, and exclaimed, “By the 
womb of the Virgin, I swear my minion shall 
be cardinal. What have you to reproach 
him with, to refu&e his admittance into your 
college ? His vices ! Are you not all devour- 
ed by shameful maladies, and plunged into 
all kinds of abominations? Let him among 
you, who has not prostituted himself carnally 
at least once in his life, cast the first stone at 
him ! Ah ! you keep silence — do you admit 
then that we are all of us a disgrace to hu- 
manity? Commence with me; what great 
virtues, what prodigious knowledge did you 
encounter in me, to make me pope ? Am I 
not an execrable priest ? Am I not a thousand 
times more infamous than my minion, the 
keeper of monkeys, whom I corrupted ? Well 
then, should he be better than I, who am, 
thanks to you, sovereign father of the faithful ; 
how dare you refuse to make a cardinal and a 
bishop of him ?” 

These reasons appeared so conclusive to 
the sacred college that all opposition ceased; 
the promotion of the Ganymede passed unani- 
mously, and on the same day his holiness sent 
the hat to Bologna, with a draft for twelve 
thousand crowns on the apostolic treasury. 
Innocent set out at once for Rome, where his 
arrival gave rise to public rejoicings, which 
lasted for several days. From that moment 
the young cardinal never left the Vatican, 
now passing his days in the private apart- 
ments of his holiness, extended upon soft 
cushions, and contemplating the antics of a 
favourite monkey, whilst courtezans burned 
soft perfumes, and poured put enervating 
liquors about him ; now filling the functions 
of head of the church, which had been sur- 
rendered to him with tne title of first minister, 
and dispenser of grants, benefices, and pre- 
bends. 

During the first months of his pontificate 
Julius the Third abstained entirely from busi- 
ness, and thought of nothing but his pleasures. 
The table was, according to John Crespin, one 
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of his most important occupations, and the 
choice of meats a most important affair. “ His 
holiness preferred pork and peacock,” says 
the historian, “ on account of their aphrodisiac 
virtue ; but, as he abused the use of them, 
the physicians forbid his steward from serving 
them at his table. It happened that one Fri- 
day, Julius, not finding fus favourite dishes, 
sent for the bishop of Rimini, his major domo, 
and ordered him to bring him a roasted pea- 
cock at once, accompanying the order with 
terrible threats, and swearing by the womb 
of the Virgin, and the rod of Christ, his usual 
blasphemies* that he would have him hung if 
he did not obey him at once.” 

Cardinal Innocent, who was present at this 
scene, wished to appease him, and represented 
to him, that so small a matter was not worth 
so much anger, “ Yes, my beautiful minion,” 
said the pope, 11 since Goa got angry about an 
apple, may not I, who am his vicar, swear at 
my ease about a peacock, which is worth 
more.” 

Charles the Fifth soon Baw from the turn of 
affairs, that he had nothing to fear from the 
policy of Rome, under the reign of a pope 
abandoned to drunkenness and debauchery. 
He, therefore, changed the course he had be- 
fore followed to subdue Germany, and instead 
of favouring protestantism, as he had before 
done, he revoked the Interim and published a 
new edict, which inflicted rigorous penalties 
on such or his subjects as professed any other 
religion than the Roman Catholic; he then 
established tribunals, similar to those of the 
inquisition, in important cities, and which were 
commissioned to pursue the followers of Lu- 
ther to extremities. . He then solicited the 
pope, both by letters and through his embas- 
sador Mendoza, to re-instate the council of 
Trent, or at least to give a categorical answer, 
which should dispel all uncertainty on that 
subject. 

This request of the emperor having been 
made with every appearance of good faith, 
Julius the Third found himself constrained to 
reply favourably to it, and to permit the ses- 
sions to be re-commenced in the city of Trent. 
The court of Rome, moreover, was beginning 
to have less fear of the fathers of the council 
and even of the emperor, who had in fact, lost 
much of his influence ; on one side the eccle- 
siastics of both communions were tired of the 
tyranny of Charles, and appeared to be on the 
eve of revolting ; on the otner, his son, brother, 
as well as his nephew, who all aspired to the 
empire, threatened to give him so much trou- 
ble, that it was not probable that he would 
have leisure for a long time to interfere in the 
affairs of his neighbours. 

Besides these reasons, it was the custom of 
the pope to yield to the course of events, and 
to seek escape from a present embarrassment 
without troubling himself about the future. — 
He determined then to issue a bull for the 
convocation of the council in the city of Trent, 
granting full absolution to all converted here- 
tics, excepting always, those of Spain and 
Portugal, nis holiness being unwilling, out of 
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deference to Charles the Fifth, to trespass on 
the rights and privileges of the inquisitorial 
tribunals. Peter of Toledo, w-as deputed to 
carry the bull of the holy father to the court 
of Madrid, and the abbot Rosetto was sent to 
the king of France, for the same purpose. — 
This last legate was also instructed to thank 
Henry the Second for the assistance he had 
given him since his election, and to give him 
explanations as to the policy ne had been com- 
pelled to adopt in defiance of his engagements 
with France. 

The decree of his holiness was badly re- 
ceived in Germany; the Lutherans renewed 
their old pretensions of not submitting, but to 
a free assembly, over which the pope should 
not preside, either in person or by his legatee 
and on condition, that it should be submitted 
to the judgment of the fathers, as they them- 
selves had offered to submit it. In France it 
met with no better success ; the parliaments 
declared against the bull of convocation, and 
the king, at their instigation, recalled those of 
his cardinals and prelates, who were absent 
from the kingdom, to form a national council, 
which should be commissioned to choose a 
patriarch, to preside over the ecclesiastics of 
nis dominions. As a provincial measure, he 
sent to Rome the celebrated James Amyot, 
abbot of Bellozane, with orders to protest loud- 
ly, in the presence of the embassadors of all 
the courts of Europe, against every thing 
which should be decided on in the council o? 
Trent. This vigorous determination had been 
taken by Henry the Second, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Jesuits, who were com- 
mencing to enjoy great influence with the 
queen, Catherine de Medicis, and w ho already 
sought to open colleges of their order. 

Julius the Third, luce his predecessor, show- 
ed a great solicitude for the Jesuits, and con- 
firmed their institution by the follow ing bull : 
— “ In consideration of the great advantages 
which Ignatius Loyola and his companions 
have procured for the Holy See, by their 
preaching, their great skill in business, and 
their devotion to the interests of our court, 
we confirm their institution, and declare that 
all those w ho would enter the Society of Jesus, 
should swear to combat beneath the standard 
of Christ, and obey unhesitatingly the orders 
of the sovereign pontiff, his vicar in this world. 
Though the gospel and the faith, teach that 
all the faithful owe an absolute obedience to 
the head of the church, still, to render the 
devotion of the members of this new society 
more perfect, we had determined that they 
should take an individual oath to the pope, 
and pledge themselves to have no will Dut 
his, to execute his orders, whatsoever they 
may be ; and, 'finally, to be always ready to 
go to the ends of the world to crush his ene- 
mies.” 

The society testified its gratitude to the so- 
vereign pontiff for the protection which be 
granted it. by endeavouring to procure the 
triumph of Catholicism in all the countries in 
which it was established, and by denouncing 
to the court of Rome, all whom it suspected 
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of heresy. His holiness thus produced infor- 
mation that a great number of theologians, 
curates, vicars, and mendicant monks, in the 
different provinces of Italy, were favourable 
to the reformed doctrines. 

Julius immediately sent to the bishops of 
those countries, an order to interdict the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the preach- 
ing of the word of God, to all who aid not 
profess orthodox sentiments, conformable to 
those of the court of Rome. He also sent a 
writ to Francesco Donato, doge of Venice, and 
to the senate, commanding them to lend their 
assistance to the bishops and inquisitors charg- 
ed to annihilate the partizans of the new ideas. 
In consequence of this order, the council of 
Ten, composed entirely of fanatics, resolved 
to superintend the inquisitors, and united with 
them lay judges, to examine the accusations 
and pronounce the condemnations. As the 
intervention of the secular authority, instead 
of forwarding the persecutions of the Heretics 
frequently interfered with the execution of 
the sentences pronounced against them, the 
Jesuits solicited a bull from the court of Rome, 
prohibiting laymen from cramping ecclesias- 
tical liberty, troubling spiritual jurisdiction, 
and interfering with the processes against 
heretics. This ill-advised step irritated the 
Venetians, and a rupture took place between 
the most serene republic and the Holy See. 

Julius, always occupied with his pleasures, 
did not interfere in political affairs, but by 
heedless acts; thus, in regard to Octavius 
Famese, who had for a long time solicited 
from the court of Spain the restitution of Pia- 
cenza, without being able to obtain it, he was 
imprudent enough to refuse to undertake his 
cause against the ambitious Charles the Fifth. 
It was in vain that the dispossessed prince 
represented, through his embassador Antonio 
Venturi, that not only had the emperor, in 
defiance of his agreement, retained Piacenza, 
and had fortified it, to place it beyond the 
reach of an attack, but was even concentrat- 
ing troops to seize on Parma ; in vain was it 
inted out to him, that it concerned the 
nonr and dignity of the holy father not to 
permit the spoliation of one of his feudatories ; 
Julius obstinately refused to take the part of 
Octavius Faroes®; he replied to the envoy 
of the duke, that his treasury was empty, that 
his fetes absorbed all his revenues, that he 
was in complete penury, and consequently 
unable to go to war ; that he would judge 
what was best for his interests; that his 
good wishes were with him in his enterprise, 
put he. could do nothing more, though, if cir- 
cumstances became more favourable, he 
would not forget the grandson of Paul the 
Third. 

As this reply was far from satisfying the 
exigencies of his position, and it was becom- 
ing urgent upon the duke to defend himself, 
the caminal Famese demanded a private au- 
dience of the pope, and besought his holiness 
to permit Octavius to place himself under the 
protection of princes sufficiently powerful to 
resist his father-in-law, to which he acceded. 


Fortified by the assent of the holy father, 
Octavius signed a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with Henry the Second, which 
excited the anger of the emperor. His Ca- 
tholic majesty caused his holiness to be in- 
formed, that he must pronounce this treaty 
null, if he did not wish to break with him. 
Julius, always cowardly and pusillanimous, 
hastened to publish a decree prohibiting the 
duke of Parma from introducing foreign troops 
into a fief which pertained to the church, 
under penalty of being declared a rebel, ana 
of seeing his property confiscated . The prince 
replied to the holy father, that it was not in 
his power to obey, since he had placed him- 
self under the protection of France, by the 
authority of the Holy See, and that a foreign 
garrison was already in the place. 

The pope then broke out into violent re- 
proaches against the Famese; he accused 
them of wishing his ruin, of wishing to create 
embarrassments for him ; and to punish them, 
he decreed the confiscation of their fiefs, and 
drove from Rome the cardinals, brothers, or 
cousins to Octavius. He sent, at the same 
time, an order to his legate in France, to leave 
the court of Henry the Second, if he refused 
to recall the French garrison which was in 
Parma, and would not surrender, bound hand 
and foot, the duke, who was a vassal of the 
Holy See, to answer before the sacred college 
for his rebellion and his felony. These de- 
mands having been rejected, hostilities com- 
menced between France and Rome. The 
emperor, who was unwilling to break openly 
with Henry the Second, at a moment when 
the lightest conflict might lose him Germany, 
appeared to remain a stranger to this war; 
the marquis of Marignan, one of his generals, 
under pretence, however, of taking the part 
of the Holy See against the Famese, seized, 
in the name of Charles the Fifth, on Monte- 
chio and Castel Nuovo. 

The pope, aftrmed at seeing the emperor 
thus seize on^the places in Romagna occupied 
by the Famese, and fearing lest he might take 
a fancy to keep them, proposed *to Hieronyme 
Orsini, the mother of the Farnese, to the car- 
dinals Alexander and Ranucus, who had re- 
tired to Urbino, as well as to Horace, who 
commanded the troops of Octavius, and to 
Carpi, who still held the legation of Viterba, 
to give up to him all the strong places which 
they had in Campania, so as to place them 
beyond the reach of the attacks of the impe- 
rialists, pledging himself to restore them tc 
their original proprietors, as soon as the war 
was over. These measures, assented to on 
both sides, arrested the march of the marquis 
de Marignan, who having no longer any pre- 
text to carry on the war in the states of the 
church, and not daring openly to attack the 
pope, fell back on Parma, whose siege he pro- 
tracted, waiting for something favourable to 
turn up. 

His noliness at last discovered that this war 
against France, was in reality only profitable 
to the emperor, and that it would ruin the fi- 
nances of the court of Rome, if it were pro- 
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longed much longer ; he accordingly assem- 
bled the cardinals in consistory, and informed 
them of his intention* in regard to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The latter wrote at once 
to Alexander Farnese, and to the cardinal de 
Tournon. the French embassador, who both 
hastened to Rome to confer with Julius the 
Third. They represented to the pope that 
nothing could be more agreeable to them, 
than to enter into an arrangement with him, 
and that it was equally for the interests of the 
Holy See, since his holiness wxmld thus re- 
attach to nis party the people of Parma and 
Bologna, who had separated from him on ac- 
count of his alliance with the imperialists. 
“Consider , 77 added they, “ the disasters which 
Clement the Seventh brought on Rome, and 
see if their cause did not lie in his crooked 
policy, and his alliances with the emperor. 
Consider, that that same pertinacity in sus- 
taining Charles the Fifth, against Henry the 
Eighth, drew on the Holy See the irreparable 
loss of England. What then would be your 
despair, if a like motive should withdraw 
France from your jurisdiction ! King Henry 
the Second has already prohibited his subjects 
from carrying money to Rome : he has already 
published an ordinance for the convocation 
of a national council, which shall appoint a 
French patriarch; already do the doctrines 
of Calvin, notwithstanding the address of the 
Jesuits, threaten to invade the kingdom, and 
replace Catholicism. Therefore, most holy 
father, hasten, for moments are precious 11 

Julius, as usual, sought to allay the storm, 
which appeared to him most imminent. He 
replied to the' cardinal of Tournon, that he 
was ready to accept a peace with France, and 
he instructed him to negotiate it on such con- 
ditions as he judged best, maintaining always 
the honour of the Holy See. He. moreover, 
confided the legation of France to tne cardinal 
Verallo, whom he knew to be acceptable to 
Henry the Second, so as to obtain authority 
from that prince to persecute the protestants, 
and permission to form some colleges of Jesuits 
in Paris. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola did not 
produce a great sensation in the capital of 
France, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
William Duprat, bishop of Clermont, their 
protector, and notwithstanding their hypocrisy, 
and their feigned humility, they had not yet 
been able to overcome the repugnance of the 
Parisian people, and they vegetated in ob- 
scurity, living by extortions, alms, and pious 
legacies, and having but a dilapidated mansion 
for their asylnm. 

Though exercising no apparent influence 
over the mind, the Jesuits were indeed valu- 
able auxiliaries to the Holy See, from their 
system of espoinage, and the preponderance 
they had acquired over weak men, who con- 
fided to them, under the name of confessors^ 
the direction of their consciences, and that ot 
their wives and children. This hidden power, 
which they exercised, caused them to be felt, 
not only in Paris, but in every other country 
where they were. His holiness, thus counting 


on their aocustomed skill in procuring tri- 
umphs for the court of Rome, re-opened the 
sessions of the council of Trent, under the 
presidency of Marcel Crescendo, the cardi- 
nal legate, assisted by two adjuncts. Sebas- 
tian Pighini, the metropolitan of Siponta, and 
Louis Liporaan, bishop of Verona, without 
troubling himself about the appeal made to 
the Lutheran prelates of Germany by Charles 
the Fifth, who, having at heart a desire for 
vengeance on the pope, had exacted, that the 
protestants should be represented in the as- 
sembly. 

The Jesuits opposed this demand of the, 
emperor, and when it had been transmitted 
officially to the legates of the Holy See ? they 
protested with energy against it, and raised a 
crowd of difficulties which rendered impos- 
sible, they said, the admission of Lutheran 
ministers into thé council, especially those of 
Maurice of Saxony; they would only consent 
to receive pure Lutherans. This concession 
alarmed the pope, who dreaded the conse- 
quences of a debate between the protestants 
and his theologians, and he informed his le- 
gates that they must not authorise any publie 
conference, nor any debate on religious mat- 
tery with the followers of Luther. 

Violent disputes then broke out between 
the Catholics and protestants, and the latter, 
who were protected by the Spanish embassa- 
dors, whose aim was to excite embarrassment 
at the court of Rome, to compel it to separate 
from France, ended by carrying it over the 
pope, and obtained that the Lutherans should 
be permitted to present the articles of their 
belief to the secretary of the council in a 
public meeting. The expressions which they 
used in their work, when speaking of the pa- 
pists, and of the worship of the Roman church, 
were so irreverent, that they caused the 
greatest scandal among the Catholic fathers. 

Whilst the theologians of the different com- 
munions were offering to the world the sight 
of their ridiculous quarrels, the emperor was 
still carrying on w ar with his son-in-law ; and 
as Julius the Third feared it would end by the 
dutchy of Parma being taken from the Holy 
See. he determined to close the negotiations 
witn France. He agreed with the embassa- 
dor of Henry the Second, that Duke Octavius 
should surrender his estates to the Holy See, 
receiving in exchange the principality of Ca- 
merino, and other domains ; he pledged him- 
self, moreover, to place a garrison in Parma, 
which should fee composed one half of French 
and Italians, and he entered into a solemn 
engagement to keep this city against the em- 
peror, and not to favour him in any difficul- 
ties he might have with France. But Duke 
Octavius having shown to Henry the Second, 
that this arrangement ruined his family, the 
king ordered the cardinal of Tournon to go to 
Rome to modify the terms of the treaty, and 
to demand that Octavius should be main- 
tained in Parma, and the dutchy be placed 
under the protection of France. The cardinal 
could scarcely make Julius comprehend, that 
this last arrangement was the only one which 
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was advantageous to the Holy See, since it 
gave him always in Italy a powerful enemy 
to oppose to the ambition of the emperor. 

They consequently agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 1. That the pope should pre- 
serve, for two years, a neutrality between 
France and the empire, and should not assist 
either party with men or money, nor in any 
Other way. 2. The city of Castro should be 
restored to Horace Farnese, provided the car- 
dinals Alexander and Ranucus. his brothers, 
should become surety for his conduct towards 
the Holy See. 3. That the pontiff should re- 
call his nephew, John Baptist del Monte, and 
the troops which are still in the service of the 
emperor. 4. His holiness will inform Charles 
the Fifth, of the conditions of this treaty, and 
that he must evacuate the territory of Parma 
and Mirandola. 

Notwithstanding the real advantages which 
resulted to the Holy See from these arrange- 
ments, they were on the point of being lost, 
by the obstinacy of the pope’s nephew, who 
not only refused to treat with France, but 
even threatened to declare against the church, 
and in favour of Charles the Fifth, if they per- 
sisted in recalling the troops which were at 
Mirandola, under his orders. Fortunately, he 
was killed in a sortie, and his death raised 
the last barrier to the ratification of the treaty 
between France and Rome. Julius at once 
sent orders to his generals, Alexander Vitelli 
and Cam il lu s Orsini, to lead back their troops 
to Rome. The siege was raised at once, and 
this courageous city, which had supported for 
two w’hole years the rigours of a siege, could 
at last be provisioned. Hippolyte d’Este, car- 
dinal of Ferrara, took the command of the 
place, and with the assistance of some French 
troops, drove back on Piacenza a corps of 
three thousand Germans, who had been sent 
by the marquis of Marignan, to attempt to 
retake the positions abandoned by the be- 
siegers. The emperor was much discontented 
with all that had occurred, and threatened 
the court of Rome with his anger, if it did 
not hasten to break with France; but no re- 
gard was paid to his remonstrances. His 

f ower was already beginning to decline, his 
navish actions were used up ; his Machiave- 
lian policy no longer made dupes; all, whe- 
ther kings or people, had a like contempt for 
his person. He, moreover, found himself up 
to his arms in a war with the German princes, 
which he had been imprudent enough to bring 
on, and whose results could not but be fatal 
to him. 

As soon as hostilities had broken out, the 
princes, Maurice of Saxony, and Albert of 
Brandenburg, hastened to inform the fathers 
of the council of Trent of it, that they might 
abandon their idle discussions, and return to 
reinforce their ranks; at the same time, they 
published a manifesto against the emperor, 
whom they justly accused of having violated 
the constitutions of Germany, and with hav- 
ing made attempts upon its independence. 
The king of France skilfully profited by these 
circumstances, and declared himself the de- 


fender of the Germanic liberties, though at 
the same time, he was endeavouring to de- 
monstrate to the pope that the Lutherans had 
been but instruments in the hands of Charles 
the Fifth, to abase the pontifical power. 

A powerful league was spontaheously or- 
ganised throughout all Germany, for the de- 
fence of religion, and an army oi protestants 
marched toward the city of Trent. Then the 
Spanish, Neapolitan, and Sicilian prelates, who 
feared to be made prisoners, as the subjects 
of the emperor, if they fell into the power of 
his enemies, fled in haste from the council. 
The Italian bishops soon followed their em- 
ample, and embarked on the Adige to go to 
Verona. At last, when only the nuncios and 
a few Jesuits remained, Julius the Third or- 
dered the suspension of the council. His holi- 
ness could the better take this step as Charles 
the Fifth was no longer in a condition to alarm 
him, being himself attacked on all sides by 
the French and Germans. Finally, after seve- 
ral months of bloody strife, the emperor was 
conquered at Inspruck, and compelled to pur- 
chase peace. 

By the treaty of Passan his majesty set at 
liberty John Frederick, the elector of Saxony, 
as well as the landgrave of Hesse, the father- 
in-law of the elector Maurice; he granted the 
free exercise of the worship prescribed by tho 
confession of Augsburg, and the recall of the 
protestant ministers exiled by virtue of the 
Interim. He, moreover, consented, on the re- 
presentation of the electors, to place the go- 
vernment of Germany in the hands of nis 
brother Ferdinand, who was proclaimed king 
of the Romans. This prince already possessed 
the kingdom of Hungary, in full sovereignty, 
which had been augmented by the dominions 
of Queen Isabella and her young son, the king 
of Transylvania, in consequence of their forced 
surrender to him by their lawful masters. 
This spoliation had been done for the advan- 
tage of Ferdinand, and by the bishop George 
di Martinuzzi, who received, as a recompense, 
the title of viceroy and the hat of a cardinal. 

In the end, through one of those reverses 
of fortune so frequent at the court of princes, 
the prelate became suspected by tne new 
monarch, and his death was resolved upon. 
A certain marquis of Castaldo, a confidant of 
Ferdinand, was charged with the execution 
of the crime. One day, when the cardinal 
was going to a pleasure house he had at 
Winitz, Castaldo asked permission to accom- 
pany him, making no scruples at becoming 
the guest of his victim. All his measures 
were arranged by the marquis, that in case 
his failure, a troop of Spanish soldiers should 
carry him off. On the following morning, the 
secretary of Castaldo was introduced into the 
apartment of Martinuzzi, under pretence of 
handing him some despatches, ana whilst the 
cardinal was stooping over the table to sign 
them, he stabbed him in the breast with his 
dagger. The prelate felt the wound, called 
for assistance, and threw himself upon the 
assassin to crush him, but at the noise of the 
struggle, Castaldo entered with his sword in 
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his hand, and at a single blow cleft his skull. 
As he still stood erect, four soldiers discharged 
their aquebusses at once at him, and he fell 
dead. The dead body remained for seventy 
days on the floor of the apartment, the Spa- 
niards steadily refusing to bury him ; at last, 
Count Sforza Pallavicini, who commanded in 
the province, permitted the Hungarians to 
inter it. 

Independently of his desire to rid himself 
of a man whom he dreaded, the king of the 
Romans hoped he should put himself in pos- 
session of large treasures; he was greatly 
deceived ; for the assassins found only a very 
small sum. which they divided among them- 
selves, and Ferdinand received for his share 
only an ear, which the barbarian Castaldo 
sent him, as a pledge of his devotion. 

As soon as the news of this murder reached 
Rome, his holiness became greatly enraged, 
and cited the monarch before his tribunal, to 
justify himself of an assassination committed 
on a prince of the church. In vain did the em- 
bassadors of Ferdinand, and those of Charles 
the Fifth, interfere to have this decree revok- 
ed ; the pope declared he would have justice 
on a sovereign, who was rash enough to kill 
one of his cardinals, and on the refusal of Fer- 
dinand to go to Rome, he fulminated an excom- 
munication against him and his accomplices, 
and ordered the sentence to be published in 
all the kingdoms of Europe. This act of rigour 
is the only one that can be cited during the 
reign of Julius the Third, and we are induced 
to believe that he only obeyed the impulse of 
the sacred college, which had the death of 
oue of its members to avenge ; for, in less than 
a month after the publication of this bull, he 
yielded to the threats of the Spaniards, and re- 
called his decree of excommunication. The 
embassadors of Charles the Fifth knew so 
well howto tempt the cupidity of the pope by 
the promises of large sums, that they aeter- 
mined him to offer nimself as a mediator be- 
tween Spain and France. Prosper, of Santa 
Croix, one of the great dignitaries of the court 
of Rome, was sent to Henry the Second, to 
consult with him as to the mode by which 
concord could be re-established between the 
two sovereigns. The king of France was un- 
willing to enter into any agreement with the 
emperor; he would only consent to renounce 
his plan of invading the kingdom of Naples 
and to draw off the fleet of &>liman, his ally, 
which was cruising on the shores, on condition 
that the imperialists would leave the territory 
of Sienna, whose inhabitants were at war with 
the emperor, and that the independence of 
this flourishing city should be recognised by 
the prince. This concession not having satis- 
fied any of the belligerent parties, hostilities 
recommenced in Italy ; but the emperor soon 
found himself constrained to leave Tuscany 
with his army, to fly to t he assistance of Naples, 
which the Turks were blockading closely. 
On parting, he gave full powers to the Holy See, 
and authorised Julius the Third to offer peace 
to the Siennese, on condition that they would 1 
recognise the cardinal Fabian, the nephew of | 


the pope, as their head, and receive a foreign 
garrison. These proposals were again reject- 
ed by the citizens, who did not want to be 
ruled by the pope or the emperor, and they 
continued to carry on the war to recover their 
independence. 

Whilst the people of Italy w*ere endeavour- 
ing to free them selves from the tyranny of the 
bishops of Rome, the Calvinistic theologians 
of Geneva, those implacable enemies of the 
papacy, those furious censors of the abuses 
and cruelties of the Catholics, became in their 
turn persecutors, and were erecting, on the 
public square of their city, the funeral pile 
which was to consume Michael Servetus, con- 
demned as impious, heretical, and atheistical. 

This celebrated man vas originally from 
Villanova in Arragon. At the age of sixteen, 
he came to France to study law in the uni- 
versity of Toulouse ; after having finished his 
studies he travelled through Italy, and became 
connected with the Socinians ; he then visited 
Switzerland and Germany. At Basle, he had 
had public discussions withŒcolampadius ; at 
Strasburg he had disputed with Capiton Bucer 
on the doctrines of the Trinity and consub- 
stantiation ; he had maintained to them that 
the reformers had not entirely accomplished 
their work of emancipation, since they feared 
to apply the hatchet and the hammer to the 
old edifice of superstition, and to beat it down 
to the last stone. His adversaries were alarm- 
ed at the boldness of his viewF, and Bucer, 
who was regarded as the least violent among 
the Lutherans, said one day, at the close of a 
conference which he had with the young 
Servetus; li this wretch is stronger than all of 
us, and if we do not cut him to pieces and 
wrench his bowels from him, he will devour 
us.” 

Shortly afterwards Servetus published his 
dialogues upon the Trinity, whose singularity 
excited all the protestants against the author. 
Alarmed by the dangers he ran in Germany, 
he took refuge in France, renounced the ca- 
reer of the bar, and studied medicine. He 
was not more successful in this new profession, 
for having put forth some new ideas on the 
circulation of the blood, which were in oppo- 
sition to those of the faculty, they cried out 
heresy, forced him to leave Paris, and abandon 
his labours on a discovery which was after- 
wards regarded as one of the most splendid 
triumphs of man in the domain of science. He 
then retired into Dauphiny and entered the 
establishment of the brothers Frellon in the 
capacity of a proof reader. Charged with the 
superintendence of a reprint of the Bible, he 
added to it a preface and notes which Calvin 
called impious and impertinent. Michael re- 
plied to the attacks of the reformer, and en- 
tered into a correspondence with him on the 
different questions of their belief ; their dispute 
soon became so envenomed, that their letters 
contained only the grossest invectives ; they 
thus became irreconcileable foes. Servetus 
wishing to humble his rival, sent him a manu- 
script, in which he pointed out a great number 
of errors he had made in his 11 Christian Insti- 
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tut ion,” the best of his works, which made 
Calvin so furious, that he wrote to Favel and 
Viret, two of his disciples, that if this heretic 
ever fell into their hands, they must use all 
their influence to destroy nis life. 

Michael then produced his famous treatise 
“De Christianismi Restitutione,” of which 
there are now but two copies extant. Notwith- 
standing the care of the author to cover him- 
self with an anonymous veil, Calvin divined 
him from the irony, with which he spoke of 
himself and his writings. From this moment 
the death of Michael Servetus was resolved on 
by the reformer; and to reach his end he did 
not hesitate to play the part of an informer ; he 
sent to the archbishop of Lyons some leaves 
from the treatise of Servetus. The cardinal de 
Toumon, who filled the see of that city, at once 
set on foot inquiries, to discover the office 
from which the book nad issued ; but his re- 
searches having been fruitless, the author was 
on the point of escaping the danger which 
threatened him, when Calvin sent from Geneva 
the originals of some letters which had been 
addressed to him by Michael, and which had 
been printed in the tieatise. Servetus was im- 
mediately arrested and confined in the prisons 
of Vienne, to await the day of his judgment. 
His friends, fortunately, found means to get 
him out, and they concealed him in the en- 
virons of the city. As he feared lest his re- 
treat should be discovered, he determined to 

S uit Francs and went to Geneva, to go from 
lence into Italy. 

Calvjp gave him no time; as soon a 9 he 
heard that his enemy had taken refuge in a 
city in which he was all powerful, he caused 
him to be arrested, and as he did not w’ish 
to be submitted to the laws of the country, 
which provided, that in such cases, the accused 
and the accuser should share the same dun- 

f eon, he yielded the principal part to one of 
is domestics named Lafontaine, and reserved 
himself for the discussions on theological ques- 
tions. 

Servetus did not appear alarmed at the threats 
of his adversary, and when it was announced 
to him that the vice bailiff of Vienne had de- 
manded his surrender, he threw himself at the 
feet of his judges, beseeching them to retain 
him in Geneva. These infamous magistrates 
appeared to accede to his demand, and at the 
same time instructed Calvin to extract from 
the works of the accused, the propositions 
which he considered conderanable. Tney then 
handed to Servetus the memoir drawn up by 
the reformer, that he might reply to it. 

Instead of doing as he was ordered, the 
courageous Michael contented himself with 
adding marginal notes, some of which were 
injurious epithets, and he declared that he 
would not dispute with Calvin, except before 
the council of two hundred. The judges, 
taking no notice of this, finished the proceed- 
ings in the trial, and sent copies to Zurich, 
Berne, Basle and Schaffhausen ; to procure the 
advice of the protestant ministers of those 
cities, all of whom were disciples of Calvin. 
Michael Servetns was declared guilty by each 


of them ; still no one pronounced penalty of 
death on him. And yet, disgrace to Calvin, 
on the 26th of October, 1553, the tribunal, 
yielding to his urgent solicitations, assembled 
for the last time, and condemned the accused 
to be burned alive. 

When this sentence was announced to him. 
Servetus demanded to see the reformer, ana 
had an interview of tw o hours with him. It i& 
said that he sought to awaken some sentiment 
of equity in the heart of his implacable foe; 
that he represented to him, that his death 
would be an ineffable blot on him, w hich he 
could never wash out; that he sought to show 
him that the interests of his doctrine required 
of him, to attach to himself all who were 
striving against the papacy. Nothing conld 
change the determination of Calvin, and on 
the next day Michael Servetus, the anli-trinita- 
rian, was executed at a place called Champey. 
a little distance from the southern gate of 
Geneva. 

The reformer afterwards endeavoured to 
justify his judicial crime, and published a 
work, in which he established the right of 
putting heretics to death. This book appeared 
at the very moment when the protestants were 
making just complaints against the barbarous 
treatment to which they were exposed in Ro- 
man Catholic countries. The court of Rome 
seized on the arguments of its dreaded ad- 
versary, to justify its bloody proscriptions, and 
in this point of view, the punishment of Ser- 
vetus was a happy incident for it. 

In England another still more important 
event was accomplished ; the young Edward 
the Sixth, the son of Henry the Eighth, was 
dead, ana the princess Mary, his sister, the 
daugnter of Catharine of Arragon, had suc- 
ceeded him. This queen, a devoted Catholic, 
was no sooner on the throne, than she recalled 
the Jesuits into Great Britain, abolished pro- 
testantism, which had been declared the reli- 
gion of the state by her brother, Edward the 
Sixth, and commenced persecutions against 
the protestants. She then sent, as a deputy 
to his holiness, John Francis Comraandon, a 
young Italian poet, who stood very high in ner 
good graces, to hand a confidential letter to 
Julius the Third, and to inform him, that with 
the aid of God, she hoped soon to replace 
England in its obedience to the court of Rome. 
She also informed him of her plan of uniting 
the crowns of Spain and England, by her 
marriage with the son of Charles the Fifth. 

The pope, perceiving that this marriage 
would maxe England a dependency of the 
house of Austria, was much disturbed by it, 
and took at once energetic measures to pre- 
vent its conclusion. He sent the cardinal 
Pole, the personal enemy of the emperor, to 
England, with the title of legate. This pre- 
late started with the more hope of success in 
his mission, since he had formerly been the 
confessor of Manr, and knew that the queen 
placed great confidence in him. But Charles 
the Fifth foreseeing the opposition which the 
court of Rome would make to his plan, kept 
on his guard, and did not hesitate to arrest the . 
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cardinal Pole on his journey through Germany, 
and to retain him as a prisoner against the 
laws of nations, without troubling himself 
about the safe-conduct he had obtained from 
his embassador. The only favour he granted 
the prelate was, from a regard to his diplo- 
matic character, to have him conducted to 
court, where he never lost sight of him, until 
the marriage of Philip and Mary had been 
celebrated. His majesty then set him at 
liberty, loaded him with honours, and per- 
mitted him to continue his journey to England. 

Pole was received at London with great 
distinction. The chancellor of the kingdom, 
with a brilliant train of lords, came to receive 
him on his disembarkation, and conducted him 
to the palace, where the king and queen 
awaited him on the threshold of the door, in 
order to do him more honour. Some days 
after his arrival, the cardinal legate was in- 
troduced to parliament by the steward of the 
queen’s household, four knights of the order 
of the garter, and an equal number of bishops. 
The two assembled chambers promised to re- 
voke all law’s passed against the authority of 
the Holy See, and he, in his turn, pronounced 
the absolution of the schism, w’hicn the whole 
assembly received kneeling, Philip and Mary 
setting the example. A pompous embassy 
was then sent to the court of Rome, to an- 
nounce to the pontiff the reconciliation of 
England with tne church, and to ask his ap- 
proval of the renunciation of the royalty of 
Naples in favour of his son Philip, which 
Charles the Fifth had made. 

Julius ratified the cession, granting, how-' 
ever, the investiture only o»condition that the 
new king should produce, within a year, the 
license in favour of his right ; that he should 
do homage to the church, and should acknow- 
ledge, in express terms, that the kingdom of 
Naples, and all the country situated beyond 
the light house, and up to the frontiers oi the 
ecclesiastical states, except the city of Bene- 
ventum and its territory, had been granted to 
him and his heirs and successors, solely by 
the liberality and favour of the apostolic see, 
without prejudice, however, to the rights of the 
rincess Joanna, queen of Spain and the two 
icilies. 

The Jesuits, who had laboured so success- 
fully for the conversion of England, were re- 
warded by dignities as ridiculous as illusory. 
John Maynez, a Portuguese, was made patri- 
arch of Congo; the father Oviédo received 
the title of bishop of Nicea, and Father Gar- 
nero that of Hierapolis. His holiness had some 
time before recompensed in the same way. 
those who had been missionaries in Asia ana 
Africa, among others St. Francis Xavier, who 
had been created patriarch of the Indies. 

If the Jesuits made great progress in Ame- 
rica, the Indies, and Congo, it was not so in 
Europe, for, with the exception of England, 
no nation was willing to receive them. Thus, 
in France, they were rejected by the people, 
the clergy, the parliament, and even tne Sor- 
bonne, that body which afterwards evinced 
such docility and complacency for them, when 
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they became the confessors of kings. The 
Jesuits had inherited for several years the 
property of William Duprat, their protector, 
ana they asked in vain for letters patent from 
Henry the Second to take possession of their 
legacy. At length, the king, yielding to the so- 
licitations of the cardinal of Lorraine, consent- 
ed to give them authority to take possession of 
their inheritance, provided they would employ 
the funds, in accordance with the wishes ot the 
legatee, in the foundation of a college. But 
when tnese letters patent were presented to 
the parliament to be registered, tne members 
of that assembly protested against the esta- 
blishment of a new religious order, maintain- 
ing that the number of convents in France 
was already too great. This opposition was 
strongly aided by the curates, whose rights 
the Jesuits usurped, and by the bishops, who 
were jealous at seeing them freed from their 
jurisdiction. 

The Jesuits did not regard themselves de- 
feated ; they solicited new letters from the 
king, and presented a second request to par- 
liament, which they took care to nave backed 
by Catherine de Medicis and Diana of Poic- 
tiers, whose consciences they directed. They 
were again foiled in their effort, and sent be- 
fore the Sorbonne. That assembly having 
taken up the matter, discussed it at length, 
and on the 1st of December, 1554, made the 
following decree: — “We declare this new 
society, which proudly styles itself the com- 
pany of Jesus, to be impious and sacrilegious, 
because it receives into its bosom, with indif- 
ference and silence, all kinds of persons, no 
matter how infamous they are; because it 
possesses privileges dangerous to the adminis- 
tration of penance and the liberty of teach- 
ing ; because it wishes to build up schools to 
the injury of the bishops: because it sets it- 
self above the hierarchical order of the regu- 
lar and secular clergy, and even beyond the 
jurisdiction of temporal princes and the uni- 
versities. We also declare, that this society 
cannot but engender troubles and schisms in 
the states into which it shall be introduced ; 
that it will annihilate the liberty of thought, to 
subject consciences to the pope ; and, finally, 
that it will be equally redoubtable to kings as 
to people.” 

To strengthen this decision of the Sorbonne, 
the bishop of Paris, Eustache de Bellay, addea 
a request for the exclusion of Jesuits from his 
diocese. The result was, that the disciples 
of Loyola were placed under interdict, and 
driven from the capital, notwithstanding the 
letters patent of the king. They then retired 
to the quarter of St. Germain, under the pro- 
tection of the prior of the abbey, who main- 
tained that he was independent of the bishop, 
from some private privilege. It was not in 
France only that the Jesuits were execrated. 
In Spain even, they had not yet been able to 
establish themselves on a solid basis, and were 
rather tolerated than protected at the court of 
Madrid; Charles the Fifth never admitted 
them to his private counsels, and was con- 
tented with employing them in his American 
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dominions. In England, notwithstanding the 
support of the queen, they were not accept- 
able to the lords, the people, or the clergy. — 
George Brousvel, archbishop of Dublin, thus 
spoke of them in a sermon : — “ A new con- 
gregation has arisen among us, which styles 
itself the company of Jesus, and proclaims 
itself the militia of the pope. These satellites 
of the pontifical tyranny live like the scribes 
and pharisees, and seek to replace truth by 
falsehood, lignt by darkness. They will, no 
doubt, obtain their ends, my brethren, by 
reason of their astuteness, which clothes tnem 
with a multitude of forms to be combatted ; 
with the pagans they adore idols, with the 
atheists they deny God. with the Israelites 
they profess Judaism, witn the protestants they 
call themselves reformers; ana all this is done 
to discover the plans, thoughts, inclinations of 
their enemies, to lead men into the way of 
perdition, to induce them to say, 1 There is no 
other God, but the pope.’ They spread them- 
selves over the whole earth, and obtain ad- 
mittance to the counsels of princes, the more 
surely to rule the nations, to subjugate huma- 
nity, to bend it beneath the yoke of the bishops 
of Rome. But we hope that God will, one 
day, grow weary of such abominations, and 
will permit these miserable Jesuits to be pur- 
sued by those who have lent them assistance, 
by the popes themselves, for whom they have 
drank every shame ; we nope that these satel- 
lites of Satan will become more miserable than 
the Jews, and that their name will be spit 
upon and reviled ; we hope that they will De 
regarded as the most degraded and the most 


abject of the human race.” This very re- 
markable prediction, which was accomplished 
in every particular, dates in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, somq years after the foun- 
dation of the order. 

The opinion of the English prelates had no 
influence, however, on tneir queen, and the 
bigot Mary, resolved to constrain her subjects 
to restore the tithes claimed by Julius the 
Third. 

The Germans were not so docile ; not only 
did they refuse to give any satisfaction to the 
holy father, but even declared their determi- 
nation to assemble in a general council at Augs- 
burg. to decree the liberty of conscience which 
had Seen guaranteed to them by the emperor, 
by the treaty of Passau, without any reference 
either to an (Ecumenical synod or a national 
council. The diet having been held at Augs- 
burg, the Germans published a decree, which 
declared perfect equality between the Catho- 
lics and Lutherans, guaranteed to the protes- 
tant laity, legal proprietorship in the property 
taken from the Catholic clergy, and permitted 
those who had, up this time, remained faithful 
to the Roman court, even priests, to embrace 
Lutheranism and marry. From that time the 
protestant religion was regarded as the reli- 
gion of the empire. 

When this news reached Rome, it caused a 
profound sensation: the pontiff had such a 
fit of passion that it brought on a violent fever, 
and as he was already very sick, in conse- 
quence of his excesses at table, he could not 
support this new shock, and died on the 23d 
of March, 1555. 


MARCEL THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1555.] 


Election of the cardinal of Santa Croix — His history before his pontificate — Commencement of 
his reign — His zeal for reform — He desires to institute a military order — His plan for the 
redress of abuses in the government of the church — His death and eulogy . 


As soon as the funeral of Julius the Third 
was over, the thirty-seven cardinals who were 
at Rome, entered tne conclave, and proclaim- 
ed the cardinal of Santa Croix supreme chief 
of the church, by the name of Marcel the 
Second. He came originally from Fano or 
Monte Fano, a small town situated on a high 
mountain between Osmo and Macerata ; ms 
father, whose name was Richard Cervin, of 
Monte Pulciano, was the apostolic treasurer 
or receiver for the Holy See, in the March of 
Ancona. 

Marcel studied in the city of Sienna; hav- 
ing.reacht'd manhood, he went to Rome, where 
Clement the Seventh conferred on him some 
subaltern employments. On the advent of 
Paul the Thira, he had been appointed first 


secretary to the apostolic chamber; after- 
wards the cardinal Famese attached him to 
him in the capacity of secretary of legation, 
when he was embassador to the court of Henry 
the Second, and on his departure from France, 
had left him to continue the negotiations be- 
tween the Holy See and the king. As he suc- 
ceeded as the sovereign jxmtiff desired, Paul 
the Third gave him, on his return, the hat of 
a cardinal and the bishoprics of Nicastro, Reg- 
gio, and Eugubio. 

Some days after his exaltation, Marcel re- 
ceived the pontifical crown from the hands of 
the cardinal de Bellay, who was then at Rome ; 
but instead of spending, as his predecessors 
had done, enormous sums in artificial fêtes, 
illuminations, festivals, and concerts, he dis- 
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tribnted among the poor all the money which 
he found in the apostolic treasury. He was 
then occupied with the introduction of useful 
reforms into the administration of the govern- 
ment of the church, and as he was convinced 
that the only mode of restoring consideration 
to the. papery was, to change the system pur- 
sued by his predecessors, he announced that 
he should exact from the officers and great 
dignitaries of the court of Rome, the practice 
of the virtues taught by Christ. The pontiff 
also informed the sacred college, of his inten- 
tion to form an order of knights, chosen alike 
from the highest and lowest classes of society, 
to second him in his labours, and with a well- 
formed resolution, to admit none into it who 
had not merited the great distinction, either 
by real talent or by their virtues. His holiness 
counted on using these knights for embas- 
sies, legations, negotiations with sovereigns, 
and all matters which were important to the 
Holy See, in case the cardinals should evince 
hostility to his generous plans. He then dis- 
banded the guards of the Vatican, saying, that 
the vicar of Christ had no need to be surround- 
ed by soldiers ; that it was disgraceful for a 
sovereign, and especially fora pope, to be sur- 
rounded by wretches whose business was to 
murder their fellows ; that it was better for a 
virtuous pontiff to be put to death by the wick- 
ed, than to give a proof of pride and cowardice, 
and to wish to impose on people by terror. 

He drove from his court all the courtiers 
who were called valets; he suppressed the 
pensions which were allotted to them ; finally, 
every thing, even to his table, underwent im- 
portant reforms ; the number of dishes which 
were to be served up to him was limited, as 
well as the duration of the repast. The gold 
and silver service was suppressed and sold to 
pay the debts of the Holy See. Marcel had 
such a disgust for flattery, that he one day in- 
formed the auditors of the rota, who came to 
pay their respects to him whilst he was at 
table, * that he wished they would employ 
themselves with the care of their churches, 
and not lose their time in making useless 


bows; and as one of them, when retiring, 
uttered some murmurs, he exclaimed, u What, 
is the Holy See so covered with thorns ana 
sown with briars, that we cannot follow the 
right path without being pricked at every 
step ? Is it then true that one cannot recon- 
cile the care of his own safety, with a dignity 
so fatal as that of the head of the church V* 

A virtuous pope could not live long; thus 
Marcel died, after a reign of twenty-one days. 
on the 30th of April, 1555, from an attack ot 
apoplexy, according to some ecclesiastical 
authors, or from the consequences of a poi- 
soned beverage, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of contemporary historians. 

The death of the venerable Marcel adds 
new force to the fact we have already pointed 
out in the course of this history; it is, that 
among the small number of holy prelates who 
have occupied the chair of the apostle, none 
has been able to preserve the tiara long enough 
to put in execution plans of reform among the 
clergy or the ecclesiastical orders, and that 
all, without exception, have perished by a 
violent death. 

Are we then to conclude, that in order to be 
pope, one must possess every vice, and have 
committed every crime ? Are we to suppose 
that cardinals and princes of the church only 
regard those popes worthy of their admiration, 
who sacrifice dutchies and kingdoms to their 
bastards; or those who compose their courts 
of but minions and harlots ; or those who aban- 
don themselves to the most shameful debau- 
cheries; or those, finally, who ? like hyenas, 
delight in the sight of dead bodies, and bathe 
in blood ? Alas ! is it not but too true, that 
in the eyes of the adorers of the Roman pur- 
ple and of the satellites of the theocracy, the 
greatest popes are those who, during their 
lives, have yearly swallowed up millions in 
the pleasures of the table or debaucheries ; or 
even still more, those who have burned on 
the funeral pyres of the inauisition whole 
people, and who have invented new torments 
to add to the already so frightful sufferings of 
their victims. 


PAUL THE FOURTH THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1555.] 

Election of Paul the Fourth — His history before his pontificate — He increases the power of the 
inquisitors — Death and epitaph of Ignatius Loyola — His holiness demands from Queen Mary 
the restitution of the property taken from the church — League between the pope and France — 
Pride and insolence of the pontiff — His hypocrisy and dissimulation — He opposes the abdica- 
tion of Charles the Fifth — Legation of the cardinal Caraffa. nephew of the pope , to the court 
of France — Persecutions of the Colonna — Paul the Fourth rekindles the war in Italy— Dis- 
grace of Cardinal Pole — Violent accusations against the reformed of France — Proceeding of 
the pope against his nephews — Insolence of Paid the Fourth to Queen Elizabeth of England — 
Quarrel between the emperor and the pope — His holiness burns protestant books — His death. 

As soon as the death of the holy pope Mar- 1 mediately started from London, to procure the 
cel was known in England, embassadors im- 1 election of Cardinal Pole as sovereign pontiff, 
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he being, unquestionably, the ecclesiastic 'who pope, who comprehended this sublime truth, 
was most capable of filling the Holy See ; but “ It is better to annihilate mankind, than per- 
though they used all diligence, they could not mit it to continue in error.” His holiness 
reach there in time, and when they arrived in evinced gratitude to his satellites ; he loaded 
Rome the cardinal Chieti had already obtained them with honours and wealth ; built, in the 
a majority of the suffrages in the college, and enclosure of the city, two superb colleges for 
had been proclaimed pope by the name of them, called the Roman and the German, and 
Paul the Fourth. gave them magnificent villas in the environs. 

The new pontiff John Peter Caraffa, was It was in the midst of all these triumphs that 
bom at Naples, or a family originally from Ignatius Loyola died, exhausted by fatigue 
Hungary. He had entered a convent of Do- and sickness. Afterwards, one of thesucces- 
minicans in his earliest youth, where he had sors of Paul called him blest, and another, 
imbibed the cruel and inexorable character, Gregory the Fifteenth, placed him in the ranks 
which was the distinctive badge of that order of the saints. His disciples inscribed this 
of monks. When he had finished his stu- proud inscription on his tomb : “ Thou who 
dies he went to Rome, to the cardinal Oliver regardest Pompey^ the great Cœsar, and Alex- 
Caraffa, his cousin, who initiated him into the ander, as extraordinary beings, open thy eyes 
intrigues of the apostolic court, and recom- to the truth, and thou wilt see that Ignatius 
mended him to Julius the Second. The pope has been greater than all these conquerors.” 
gave him the bishopric of Chieti, and sent After the death of Loyola, the learned Jesuit 
him to the city of Naples, to congratulate Laynez, one of hiB cherished disciples, was 
Ferdinand the Catholic on his arrival in the chosen to succeed him in the generalship of 
kingdom. Leo the Tenth then gave him the the order. 

appointment of nuncio to England, with the Paul was then occupied in giving an audi- 
cnarge of collecting Peter’s pence ; for three ence to the embassadors of Queen Mary, who 
years he pillaged the kingdom of England; were commissioned to take the oath of fidelity 
after this he was sent to Spain, to Ferdinand, between the hands of his holiness. The 
whose good will he obtained by the ingenious English deputies were received in a public 
modes which he taught him ot increasing the consistory, and constrained to a humiliating 
number of the victims of the inquisition, and ceremonial ; they were compelled to kiss the 
consequently his treasures. Adrian the Sixth feet of the pope, to place themselves before 
recalled him to Rome, and entrusted him him on their knees, and to confess to him in 
with important offices. During the pontificate this position, one by one, all the alleged 
of Clement the Seventh, he created the order crimes of the English nation against the pa- 
of the Theatins, to combat the heretics ; but pacy. They avowed humbly that their tel- 
this institution of religious was eclipsed by low subjects had paid with ingratitude the 
that of the Jesuits, and he himself abandoned kindness of the sovereign pontiff, and they 
them to become the protector of the company demanded absolution for their transgressions, 
of Jesus. At last Paul the Third gave him a Paul, satisfied with their abasement, then 
cardinaPs hat, in testimony of his gratitude, permitted them to rise, and received the let- 
and as a recompense for the assistance he had ters of Mary from them ; but he no sooner 
given him in establishing the tribunals of the perceived,^ on opening the letter, that the 
inquisition of Italy. He finally became grand princess styled herself queen of England and 
inquisitor at Rome, and presided over that Ireland, than he fell into a rage, exclaiming, 
odious tribunal which was called the nerve that their mistress was very bold to dare to 
of the power of the Holy See. take the title of queen of Ireland without the 

As soon as he was crowned, Paul the Fourth authority of the pope ; and he at once drove 
occupied himself in giving new energy to the them from the Vatican, 
religious persecutions ; he increased the pri- In this same session his holiness created 
sons, doubled the number of the judges, and three cardinals out of his own family : among 
took measures to give the executioners no re- others one of his great nephews, wno was 
pose. He first published a bull of excommu- scarcely sixteen years old, and whom he had 
nication against those who separated them- already made archbishop of Naples. As the 
selves, by the slightest word, from the doctrine cardinal of St. James wished to make some 
professed by the Roman Catholic church ; he observations on this, and to represent to the 
then pronounced the most terrible spiritual pope that he had not kept the engagements 
and temporal penalties which had ever yet ne had made at the time of his election, Paul, 
been promulgated against the faithful who who was vigorous and active, sprang from his 
were suspected of heresy ; he declared that seat, caught the prelate by his hood, tore 
princes, kings, emperors, bishops, archbishops, him from his seat, dragged him into the midst 
and even cardinals should be put to the tor- of the room, and struck him so hard a blow 
ture and led upon the scaffold, if they were that the blood gushed forth and inundated his 
pronounced guilty by the holy office. face and garments. After this scene of out- 

Such a beginning spread consternation rage, the cardinals retired tumultuously, and 
through Christendom, ana excited the indig- announced that they would not appear again 
nation of the people and clergy; the Jesuits in the consistory: the fear of punishment, 
alone shouted forth the praises of the pontiff, however, caused tneir resolution to fail, ana 
and announced every where that the throne the usual sessions were recommenced, 
of the apostle was at last occupied by a great Since their expulsion from the Vatican, the 
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English embassadors had avoided appearing ordered the viceroy to leave Rome imme- 
before the pope ; but an order from their diately. He did not disobey his holiness, and 
cowardly sovereign soon constrained them to as he was fearful of being arrested, he vaulted 
make new approaches to his holiness, to obtain on his horse qn quitting the Vatican, and 
a brief for the investiture of Ireland ; this act gained the open country. He sent a relation 
of degradation cost the people of England two of what had occurred at once to Philip, that 
hundred thousand crowns. The bull was he might understand that a rupture between 
given by the holy father to the envoys of the courts of Rome and Madrid, was imrai- 
Queen Mary at a solemn audience, who also nent. 

gave them his blessing. Paul added, how- This hatred of Paul to the emperor wasin- 
ever, before dismissing them : “It is as a tes- creased by the information conveyed to him 
timony of the paternal affection we have for by the cardinal CarafTa, of a pretended con- 
Mary and Philip, that we erect Ireland into a spiracy organised by the Spaniards, and whose 
kingdom, in the exercise of the supreme power object was an attempt upon his person. He 
which we have from God, who has placed us no longer preserved any Dounds in his attacks 
above thrones and nations. We, however, on Charles the Fifth and his son ; not being 
reserve to ourselves the revocation of the de- able to reach them, he seized on their parti- 
cree of investiture, if your queen does not zans ; he cast into the dungeons of the inqui- 
hasten to restore to the clergy all the property sition Caraillus Colonna, who was accused of 
which has been taken from them, and if she favouring the Spanish party ; he proscribed 
does not cause Peter’s pence to be paid ; for his family^ and confiscated the property of 
we will be forced to place Great Britain under this illustrious house; he arrested the cou- 
interdict to show the English that the apostle riers of the emperor and King Philip who had 
will not open to them the gates of heaven, if to pass through his states, and opened the 
they have the sacrilegious audacity to retain despatches addressed to the duke of Alba ; 
his patrimony on earth.” he then assembled troops and seized on Pal- 

Not withstanding this threat of interdict, the liano and Neptune, which belonged to the 
English lords refused to consent to restore the Colonna. 

church property, and the fanatical Mary dared These first hostilities were followed up by 
not employ violence to constrain them; she a declaration of war against Charles the Fifth, 
contented herself with restoring to the church and the holy father, who wished, after the 
the domains which her father, Henry the example of his predecessors, to trample em- 
Eighth, and her brother, the young Edward perors beneath his feet, wrote to him : “That 
the Fourth, had seized and united to the he would rather set tne four corners of the 
crown property. Perhaps we may attribute world on fire, than yield any thing to him.” 
the coldness which the queen showed, to the The duke of Alba, however, w ho commanded 
influence which Philip, her husband, exer- a veteran army, soon invaded the patrimony 
cised over her, who was already advised of of St. Peter, and the Spaniards were before 
the threats of the court of Rome, and of the the walls of Rome before Paul had dreamed 
ambitious projects of the new pope on the of opposing any resistance to them, 
kingdom ot Naples. His holiness turned to France, and promised 

In fact, his holiness, under the pretext of to Henry the Second, the kingdom of Naples 
wishing to deprive the protestants of the privi- and the dutchy of Milan, if he would promiee 
leges granted them in the last diet of Augs- to enter Italy to repel his enemies; moreover, 
burg, broke with Charles the Fifth, and openly as the pope knew that his majesty was very 
sought the alliance of Henry the Second. At superstitious, and might object that the last 
the same time the cardinal, Charles CarafTa, treaty concluded with the emperor prevented 
and his brother John, his nephews, whom he him from taking up arms, under penalty of 
had created, the one, duke of Palliano, the being regarded by the world as traitorous and 
other, captain general of the church, as well perjured, he sent him a bull freeing him from 
as his third nephew, Antonio, who was in nis oaths. 

possession of the marquisate of Montebello. Octavius Famese, duke of Milan, who was 
taken from the counts Guidi, secretly united a party to the same treaty, was unwilling to 
their troops and prepared to invade the king- break it, either because he did not believe his 
dom of Naples, wnicn Mendoza then governed, conscience in safety, notwithstanding the au- 
Fortunately, the spies of the emperor informed thority of the pope, or because it was not to 
him of what was preparing against him, and his interest to do so, as it was to that of the 
he had time to write to his son Philip, to send king of France ; he thus incurred the penalty 
the duke of Alba at once into Italy, with the of excommunication, and he was anathema- 
title of viceroy, to replace Mendoza. tised by Paul the Fourth, on account of his 

The duke started at once for Italy, and went refusal to unite with the French to fight the 
to Rome under the pretence of congratulating Spaniards, as he had formerly been by Paul 
the pope on his exaltation in the name of the Third, for refusing to aid the Spaniards 
Charles the Fifth, but in reality to sound the in making war on the French, 
intentions of his holiness. He was not long The sovereign pontifF also threatened King 
in discovering the true sentiments of Paul, for Philip w-ith the ecclesiastical thunders if he 
the pontiff interrupted him as soon as he com- did not abandon his pretensions on Naples in 
menced speaking, broke out upon the empe- favour of his nephews. The prince, who was 
ror, pronounced him a traitor and a felon, and not desirous of detaching this magnificent 
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kingdom from his crown, decided on a vigor- 
ous measure, and resolved to assemble at Pisa 
fourteen cardinals who had sold themselves to 
hi6 agents, and who had promised to declare 
the election of the pope corftrary to the holy 
canons, and to depose him as an intruder on 
the Holy See. 

An extraordinary event arrested Philip in 
the execution of this plan ; he received the 
news that his father, Charles the Fifth, had 
solemnly abdicated and surrendered to him 
the government of his immense kingdom. 
Henry the Second, dreading the consequences 
of a war with this prince, who was, from the 
emperor’s abdication, the most powerful mo- 
narch in Europe, hastened to conclude a truce 
with Spaiu. Rut the obstinate pontiff was un- 
willing to accede to any proposition for an ar- 
rangement, and brought all the resources of 
his policy into play to prevent the conclu- 
sion of peace between France and Spain. 
The holy father first Bent his nephew' to pre- 
sent to Henry the Second, a sword and hat 
which had been blessed by him, and at the 
same time to renew the promise of the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples. He then 
took a solemn engagement to make as many 
cardinals as his majesty desired, so to assure 
him a majority in the conclave, and to render 
certain the election of a French cardinal, if 
he died before the accomplishment of his ven- 
geance on their common foe. 

The cardinal of Caraffa had hardly arrived 
at Fontainbleau, where the king held his court, 
when he received information from the Jesuits, 
the natural spies of the pope, and learned from 
them, that if he wished to succeed at the court 
of France, he must obtain the support of the 
Guises, and flatter their ambition on account 
of the beautiful Diana of Poictiers, the dutch- 
ess of Valentinois, the mistress of the king, 
who was sold to them, body and soul ; and 
that moreover, he should not neglect to get into 
the good graces of the marshal Strozzi, the 
queen’s lover. 

Caraffa conformed to the recommendations 
of the Jesuits, and thanks to their advice, he 
had ? in a month after his arrival in France, 
again brought Henry into the party of the pope, 
and had induced him to declare w ar on Spain. 
Ho then accompanied the court to Paris, and 
was so successful in the conferences he had 
with Diana of Poictiers and Catharine de Me- 
dicis, that the gallant cardinal became the 
lover of both of them. Thus when the queen 
gave birth to twin daughters, it was openly 
said that the king was a ridiculous husband 
and lover, and he was much blamed for per- 
mitting tne cardinal to be the godfather and 
father of his daughters. 

Whilst the nephew of his holiness was ad- 
vancing his business at the court of France, 
he was repulsing the Spaniards from his states, 
and thanks to the intervention of the troops of 
Henry, he was in a condition to dictate his 
terms. 

As it was his intention to cause division 
among his enemies, lie availed himself of the 
abdication of Charles leaving the imperial dig- 


| nity vacant, and declared by toms for Ferdi- 
| nand and Philip, the two pretenders to the 
crown of Germany, in order to increase the dif- 
ficulties. He at first appeared favourably dis- 
posed towards Ferdinand, the brother of 
Charles, and assisted his nomination with the 
electors to the prejudice of Philip; then when 
the German princes had proclaimed him the 
head of the empire, he receded from his first 
decision and refused to grant an audience to 
the embassadors who came to announce it to 
him, declaring that he did not recognise the 
new emperor, since the abdication of Charles 
was not lawful without the authority of the 
Holy See. 

Ferdinand immediately recalled the depu- 
ties who had been sent to Rome^ and to punish 
the pope for his insolence, confirmed the diet 
of Augsburg, which assured the religious lib- 
erty of Germany. By way of reprisal, Paul 
assembled the most skilful theologians among 
the Jesuits, consulted them upon the mea- 
sures to be taken concerning Charles the Fifth, 
and obtained this decision, entirely in conform- 
ity with his sentiments, to wit: “That God 
having given to St. Peter and his successors 
an absolute authority over the kingdom of 
heaven and the thrones of the earth, no em- 
peror could lay aside the diadem without the 
permission of the pontiff, — that Charles had 
taken the oath of obedience to the Holy See, 
and could not abdicate without being perjured ; 
that he consequently might be anathematised, 
interdicted, deposed, and burned as a heretic, 
if he did not continue to bear the weight of 
government on his shoulders, as long as the 
holy father judged it proper for the interests 
of the Holy See.” 

Paul then published a bull against Charles 
the Fifth, explaining at length the motives of 
God in prohibiting kings from choosing their 
successors, and concluded with this singular 
doctrine, that the free disposal of crowns be- 
longed to the popes alone, as the supreme 
heads of the Christian republic. Such a de- 
claration was equivalent to a manifesto of war, 
and without longer delay his holiness com- 
menced hostilities against the house of Aus- 
tria, and arrested, not only the embassadors 
of Spain, but also those of England, on the pre- 
text that Philip, having married their queen, 
they were necessarily m intercourse with the 
enemies of the Holy See. He levied troops 
every where and united them with those 
which the duke of Guise had brought him 
from France ; he even took the protestants of 
the Grisons into his pay, and when it was re- 
presented to him what scandal bis admittance 
of heretical soldiers into his army afforded the 
faithful, he replied, “What, is it bad? They 
will fight with the more bitterness to kill our 
Catholic enemies.” 

The persecutions against the Colonna were 
recommenced with extraordinary rigour; the 
partizans of that family were mercilessly tom 
from their dwellings, thrown into the prisons 
of the inquisition, and handed over to the exe- 
cutioners. No day passed in which the great 
square of Rome was not illuminated by new 
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fanerai pyres raised to consume the victims 
of pontifical tyranny. Unable to save their 
friends, Ascagnus Colonna and his son Mark 
Antony, desired at least to revenge them; 
they organised bands of Calabriau soldiers, 
and made incursions up to the very walls of 
Rome. These bold attacks excited still more 
the anger of the pope, who was unable to 
guard against them, his enemies always arri- 
ving suddenly and retreating into the territory 
of Naples wnen he took the offensive. Not 
being able to reach the Colonna, he resolved 
to alarm their protectors, and on the 23d of 
July, 1556, having assembled the cardinals in 
consistory, it was decreed, 11 That his holiness, 
after having excommunicated and placed un- 
der interdict Ascagnus Colonna and Mark An- 
tony, should also prohibit all Christians from 
giving them assistance and asylum, under 
penalty of the same censures; that in defi- 
ance of this bull the emperor Charles the Fifth 
and his son Philip, having dared to furnish 
men and money to these children of perdition, 
were for that reason excommunicated, inter- 
dicted, and deposed, unless they immediately 
put an end to their relations with these ene- 
mies of the Holy See. 

This manifesto changed in no wise the pro- 
gress of affairs; Philip did not appear to be 
moved, nor Charles tne Fifth, who had then 
retired into a convent. The duke of Alba de- 
manded, with no less energy, the embassadors 
whom Paul had thrown into the dungeons of 
the inquisition, threatening to march on Rome, 
if they were not immediately surrendered to 
him. Instead of obeying, the pope prepared 
to fight ; he informed the duke that no fear 
of danger would prevent him from maintain- 
ing the dignity of the tiara ; that Christ having 
confided to him the care of his flock, he knew 
bow to defend it, and that moreover he placed 
the care of his triumph in the hands of God. 
Still his confidence in celestial succour was 
not such as to prevent his making certain use- 
ful dispositions in the event of a siege. He 
distributed arms to the citizens of Rome, di- 
vided them into companies, each under the 
orders of the chief of its quarter ; he raised the 
old walls, furnished several neighbouring for- 
tresses with cannon, and increased their garri- 
sons. Montluc also led three thousand French 
troops to his aid, and the marshal Strozzi came 
to take the command of the troops destined 
for the defence of Rome, until the army he 
was forming beyond the Alps should enter 
Italy. 

The duke of Alba, informed of all these 
things, sent to the pope, as a plenipotentiary, 
Pino Loffredi, marquis of Trevizo, to make a 
last effort for peace; but the embassador had 
scarcely entered Rome, when he was arrested 
and thrown into the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion. This violation of the laws of nations 
exasperated the duke ; he immediately cross- 
ed the land of Labour, and marched on the 
holy city to punish the pontiff. The latter, 
who was informed of the movement of the 
hostile army by the Spanish Jesuits, hastened 
the work on the fortifications, pulled down 


churches, razed convents, destroyed cemete- 
ries, and was ready to repel the attacks of the 
assailants. On the other side, the duke of 
Guise approached Rome with his division, 
and came to concert with Paul on the plan ot 
the campaign. As money w f as wanting, in 
consequence of the profuse expenditures of 
the nephews of the pope, and it was neces- 
sary to have some to send supplies to the 
army, his holiness sold at auction ten cardi- 
nal^ nats, a great number of benefices, and 
made forced loans from the richest citizens. 
All these measures occasioned a delay of two 
months, and when the duke of Guise had ob- 
tained means to penetrate into the Abruzzo, 
to attack the Spaniards, he found that the 
duke of Alba had turned the flank of the 
French army, had fallen on the city of Signia, 
which he had carried by storm, and upon 
Palliano, which he was pressing vigorously, 
in order to gain a point on Rome. Whilst the 
duke of Guise was making war on the Abruz- 
zo, King Henry was defeated at St. Quentin by 
the English, who had joined the party of the 
husband of their sovereign. 

His majesty was then obliged to recall his 
army from Italy and leave the Holy See to 
the mercy of the Spaniards. Paul, irritated 
against the bigot Mary of England, the cause 
of the departure of his allies, wrote to her to 
reproach her for her cowardly complaisance 
towards her husband ; and not being able to 
avenge himself on her, he let the whole weight 
of his anger fall on Cardinal Pole, the favour- 
ite of the queen. He lanched a decree against 
all the nuncios in Great Britain, and particu- 
larly against the cardinal Pole, whom he called 
a traitor to the church, because he had been 
unable to prevent the princess from declaring 
against France. In vain did the sacred col- 
lege represent to him that such a step would 
compromise the authority of the apostolic 
see in Great Britain; he would not change 
his determination ; he recalled the confessor 
of Mary, the Jesuit Payton, to the court of 
Rome, created him a cardinal, and gave him 
the legation of England. But the queen of 
England, who had until this time shown a 
stupid submission to the pope, refused now to 
obey him, and informed Payton, who was 
already on the way to his post, that she pro- 
hibited him from setting his foot in the king- 
dom, under penalty of his life. This order so 
alarmed the Jesuit cardinal, that it brought 
on a violent fever, of which he died some 
months afterwards. 

The pontiff, however, relented nothing in 
his persecutions of Pole, and would not con- 
sent to listen to proposals for peace ? until he 
found himself pressed by the imminence of 
the danger ana the victories of the duke of 
Alba; he was even then unwilling, to make 
any concession of his pride. His holiness de- 
manded that the Spanish general should come 
to as k pardon from him for having pillaged 
the patrimony of the church, and ‘beseech 
him, on his knees, to grant him absolution for 
his faults and those of his master, Philip. 
The conqueror, who saw that the pontiff was 
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on the edge of the tomb, consented to this 
humiliating ceremony, and a peace was sign- 
ed between Spain and the Holy See. From 
that day Paul became the enemy of France, 
of which he had no longer need, and sought 
to excite troubles in the kingdom, by accusing 
Henry the Second of favouring the reformed in 
his capital, and permitting them to hold as- 
semblies. 

The following fact gave rise to this extrava- 
gant accusation : — u During a night in au- 
tumn,” says Mezerai, u the Jesuits were in- 
formed that about two hundred persons of 
the reformed religion of Calvin, were praying 
together in a private hotel in the faubourg St. 
Germain ; they immediately collected a crowd 
before the house in which the heretics were, 
exclaiming scandal, abomination. The latter, 
alarmed by the yells of their enemies, wished 
to fly, but before they could do so, trie doors 
were broken in, and the Catholics penetrated 
into their retreat, and arrested more than an 
hundred of these unfortunate persons, whom 
they dragged to the dungeons of the officially.” 

The disciples of Loyola became their accu- 
sers, and produced against them accusations 
as strange as false ; they said that the Calvin- 
ists roasted young children, and ate the flesh 
in their frightful repasts ; after which men and 
women, in the obscurity of the night, were 
mixed up in horrible embraces; in fine, re- 
newed against the reformed the accusations 
we have already related, against the ancient 
sects who separated from the primitive church. 
These calumnies sent a large number of pro- 
testants to the stake ; some, however, ob- 
tained permission to appear before judges 
who were not under the influence of the 
Jesuits, and as, in the interval, the Swiss, the 
prince Palatine, and several electors, had ad- 
dressed violent complaints to Henry the Sec- 
ond, threatening to withdraw from him the 
support of their arms, if he continued to perse- 
cute their co-religionists, he had been forced, 
having need of their assistance, to put an end 
to the persecutions. 

This act of moderation had been loudly 
blamed by the court of Rome, and the pope, 
in a public audience which he gave the 
French embassadors, did not hesitate to say 
to them : — “ It was natural that affairs went 
badly in a kingdom, in which rigour was used 
towards the holy priests, to compel them to 
reside in their churches, as had been seen in 
the affair of the Jesuits, and in which the 
prince carried irréligion so far as to publish 
ordinances concerning the sacraments, and 
permitted himself to proscribe clandestine 
marriages. In fact,” added the holy father, 
“your master inspires so profound a terror in 
the clergy of the Gallican church, that the 
ecclesiastics of his kingdom dare not even 
complain of his tyranny; but we who dread 
no power on this earth, we will undertake 
their defence ; we will convene them in a gene- 
ral council in Italy, and we will prepare things 
for the trial of the despot called Henry the 
Second.” 

His holiness expressed himself with as lit- 


tle restraint concerning Queen Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Bo- 
leyn, who sent embassadors to him, to inform 
him of the death of her sister Mary, and to 
notify him of her advent to the throne. 

Paul received the deputies with inconceiva- 
ble haughtiness ; he declared to them, that he 
did not recognise Elizabeth as aueen, since 
Great Britain was a fief of the Holy See ; that 
the usurpation consummated by this woman 
was still more impious, as she herself was a 
bastard and had not the slightest right to the 
crown. This vapouring of the holy father de- 
termined the queen to withdraw from the 
obedience of the Holy See, and to recall her 
embassadors from Rome; but Paul opposed 
their departure, and prohibited them from 
quitting nis court. 

Whilst the sovereign pontiff was so immo- 
derately abusing his spiritual authority, his 
nephews were equally using, for the interests 
of their ambition, the temporal power which 
had been confided to them. Their spoliations 
became such, that complaints arose from all 
sides against them. They then wished to 
prevent the complaints of their victims from 
reaching the pope, and they surrounded him 
with creatures who kept him in a kind of pri- 
vate confinement. His holiness, whose impe- 
tuous character could not accommodate itself 
to any restraint, revolted against this excess 
of boldness, took violent measures against the 
members of his family, deprived them of all 
their dignities, and exiled them from Rome. 

New ministers were installed in the Vati- 
can, and placed under the presidency of Ca- 
millus Orsini and of the cardinals of Trani 
and Spoleto. Paul the Fourth abandoned 
to them the government of the church, only 
reserving to himself the administration of the 
inquisition, “that impregnable fortress of the 
papacy,” as he called that execrable institu- 
tion. 

Whilst this proud, violent, and cruel old man 
was becoming embittered against the unfortu- 
nate reformed, and was putting them to the 
torture in the dungeons of the inquisition, the 
two kings of France and Spain were treating 
of peace, and were cementing their union by 
the double marriage of Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Henry the Second, with Philip the Se- 
cond, and of his sister Margaret with the duke 
of Savoy. This peace was signed at Cateau 
Cambresis. 

On learning the cessation of hostilities^ Paul 
fell into a violent fit of anger and exolaimed, 
11 It is all over with the power of the Holy See, 
Germany and England are for ever lost to us, 
and that through the fault of the cardinals, 
those vampires who think only of their own 
private interests, and nothing of that of the 
papacy. May tne demons of hell, if there 
be any, carry them all to hell, with the kings 
of France and Spain, and with all my rela- 
tives Î May they leave upon earth but peo- 
ple to oppress, Jesuits to defend me, and Do- 
minicans to serve me.” His holiness was in 
a grevious error, for the two kings had only 
concluded a treaty to enable them to act with 
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more efficacy against heresy, and to conform to 
the pontiff’s desires for extermination, which 
they soon made known by continuing a rigorous 
persecution of the protestants of meir domi- 
nions. Henry the Second built heated cham- 
bers in all the cities of his kingdom, and Philip 
introduced legions of inquisitors into the Low 
Countries. This last prince even sent to Rome 
a theologian from the university of Louvain, 
to obtain from Paul precise rules as to the na- 
ture of the functions of the tribunals of the 
holy office, and the crimes of which they were 
to take cognizance. The sovereign pontiff 
then recovered some confidence in the success 
of his plans, and hastened to expedite bulls 
which authorised the establishment of the tri- 
bunals of the inquisition, as well as the regu- 
lations which were to be followed by the offi- 


cers. His holiness was preparing to give new 
energy to the persecutions, when a fever of irri- 
tation freed Rome, on the 10th of August. 1559. 

Scarcely had Paul the Fourth closed his 
eyes, when the people, no longer restrained 
by fear, rushed to arms, burned the palace of 
the inquisitors, delivered the prisoners from 
the holy office, demolished the new prisons, and 
even attempted to burn the convent of Minerva, 
which contained the Dominicans. Through- 
out the whole city, they threw down the sta- 
tues of the deceased pope, broke his armorial 
bearings, and were scarcely restrained from 
executing a decree made at a meeting of the 
citizens, which ordered that his dead body 
should be dragged on a hurdle through the 
streets of the city, and then be cast into a 
sink. 


PIUS THE FOURTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1559.] 

Election of Pius the Fourth — His origin and character — Commencement of his pontificate — Ele- 
vation of his family — He persecutes the Caraffa—He recognises Ferdinand ) the brother of Charles 
the Fifth, as the lawful emperor — Bull for the continuance of the synod of Trent — Letter from 
Catherine de Medicis to the pope — Opening of the new sessions of the council of Trent — League 
proposed by the pope — Cruelties committed in the city of Orange by the Catholics , at the instiga- 
tion of his holiness — Council of Trent — Maximilian king of the Romans, refuses to take the 
oath of obedience to the pope — The king of France protects the queen of Navarre against the 
pope — Conspiracy of the Spaniards against that queen — France refuses to receive the acts of the 
council of Trent — Establishment of the Jesuits in that kingdom — Conspiracy against the pope 
— He labours to enrich his family — Concessions from the court of Rome to the protestants of 
Germany — Interview of the queens of France and Spain to prepare the extermination of the 
Calvanists — Death of the holy father . 


When the anger of the people of Rome was 
appeased, the cardinals entered into conclave 
to give a successor to the fierce Paul the 
Fourth. Before, however, electing the suf- 
frages. they exacted, according to custom, a 
capitulation, which the new pontiff was to 
swear to ; it contained these two articles : 

“To recognise Ferdinand as emperor, in 
order to arrest the progress of the schism in 
Germany. 

“To continue the council of Trent to advise 
on the measures to be taken for stiffing the 
Reformation in France and the Low Coun- 
tries.” 

Each member of the assembly having 
pledged himself to ratify, by oath, all that the 
capitulation contained, the rein was given to 
the intrigue, and the pretenders could, at their 
ease, knit and unknit their schemes according 
to their interests. The cardinal de Medicis, 
thanks to his immense fortune, carried it over 
his competitors, and was proclaimed pontiff 
by the name of Pius the Fourth. 

There is no agreement as to the ancestors of 
the pope. Some historians affirm that he was 
of the illustrious family of the Medici of 
Florence : others maintain that his family oc- 

Vol. n. 2 E 


cupied a very low rank in society; that his 
patrominic was Medequin, and nis father’s 
name Bernard. Be that as it may, this Ber- 
nard Medequin or Medicis, had married a 
oung girl named Cecilia Serbellon, and had 
y her six sons and seven daughters. Pius 
the Fourth, who was the second of their chil- 
dren. had embraced the ecclesiastical state, 
and nad raised himself gradually to the high- 
est dignities of the church, and finally, to the 
throne of St. Peter. 

In the interval which separated his nomi- 
nation from his coronation, the pope showed 
clemency and pity. He published a general 
amnesty, in favour of those who had insulted 
the memory of Paul the Fourth, and to ap- 
pease the murmurs of the Jesuits and monks, 
ne offered to repair their colleges and con- 
vents at his own expense, and pledged him- 
self to take an account of the losses they had 
sustained during the troubles; he appeared, 
in all his actions, to be humble, good natured, 

S atient, and liberal to excess. But as soon as 
e was consecrated he was an entirely dif- 
ferent man ; greedy of gold and power, cruel, 
and debauched, he surpassed even his pre- 
decessor in perndy and crimes. 

20 * 
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Moreover, like Julius the Third, who had dis- 
honoured the chair of the apostle before him, 
Pius the Fourth was very fond of good cheer 
and wine. The table wa^ say historians, the 
only thing for which this pontiff departed 
from his habits of sordid avarice : for with all 
his taste for licentiousness, adds tne chronicle, 
he found means to possess the handsomest 
women, and most beautiful youth of Rome, 
without its costing him any thing. He wtls 
obliged to make them large presents, in order 
to attract them to the Vatican ; but when he 
had enjoyed them, he put them to the torture, 
and forced them, by frightful punishments, to 
give up all they nad received. As to nis 
table, it was a different thing; no expense 
was spared ; the rarest dishes, the most ex- : 
quisite wines, were served up in ridiculous 

rofusion, and the pope did the honours of 

is feasts so well, tnat he was carried dead 
drunk to his apartment every night. ! 

His holiness had, moreover, the misfortune 
to have a very numerous family, which he 
wished to provide with benefices, abbeys. ! 
bishoprics, and cardinals 7 hats, which caused 
many remarks. But without troubling him- 
self about them, he raised to the post of 
general of cavalry, his nephew, the count 
Frederick Borromeo, of the family of Serbel- 
lon, and confided to him the most important 
functions of the state. He gave the archbi- 
shopric of Milan to another of his nephews, 
named Charles Borromeo ; he provided a third 
nephew with the government of the castle of I 
San Angelo ; he appointed Gabriel Serbellon, 
one of his cousins, captain of his guards; he 
raised to the bishopric of Spoleto the abbe 
Borromeo, another of his relatives, andj finally, 
he married to Count Frederick, Virginia, tne 
eldest daughter of the duke of Urbin, and he 
married one of the sisters of the latter, to Don 
Ccesar de Gonzagua. “We must ,’ 7 ne said 
to the magistrates of Rome, who besought 
him to have a little reserve in the distribu- 
tion of places to his family, “ do to-day for my 
relatives all that is in my power, for to-morrow 
death may overtake me, and there will be no 
more time . 77 

In accordance with this principle of not 
putting off until to-morrow what can be done 
to-day, his holiness was unwilling to leave 
with the Caraffa too much authority in Rome, 
and he determined to rid himself of them, 
before they rendered themselves too formid- 
able. One day, when the cardinals of this 
family were assembled with their suite in the 
consistory, without suspecting that the pope, 
who owea his election to them, was plotting 
any thing against them, they found them- 
selves suddenly surrounded by a band of 
archers, bound, gagged, and carried off to the 
prisons of the Vatican. At the same time, 
the palaces of John Caraffa, the count of 
Montorio, Leonard of Cardino, his brother-in- 
law, and the count d 7 Alise, were surrounded 
by soldiers, and their lords carried off by 
force, and confined in the castle of San An- 
gelo. Pius the Fourth then commenced pro- 
cedings against this family, to compel them 


to restore the property and riches they had 
received from Paul the Fourth ; then, as his 
urpose was to distribute their spoils among 
is relatives, he condemned them to death, 
giving, as a pretext for this terrible sentence, 
that he was determined to leave to the popes 
his successors, an example which might de- 
ter them from nepotism. 

Charles Caraffa, after having been degraded 
from his titles and dignities, was strangled in 
prison ; the count de Montorio, Leonard de 
Cardino, and the count d 7 Alise, were behead- 
ed in the court yard of the castle, by the light 
of torches, and their dead bodies were cast 
into the Tiber. The young cardinal Alphonso 
of Caraffa, was alone spared, and purchased 
his liberty by paying to the pope the sum of 
a hundred thousand crowns, which he had, 
veiy fortunately, deposited out of the church, 
and on which Pius could not seize without 
his authority. Still this sacrifice only retarded 
for a time the death of Caraffa; for three 
months afterwards he was poisoned by a 
Jesuit at Naples. These bloody executions 
inspired such terror in the sacred college, 
that the cardinals could not sustain the look 
of Pius without growing pale, as the Roman 
senators formerly trembled before Tiberius. 
On his side, the holy father, who doubted the 
effects of tnis concentrated hatred, sought to 
place himself beyond the reach of the ven- 
geance of the princes of the church, by 
placing himself under the protection of kings. 

He first sent to Ferdinand bulls of investi- 
ture, and proclaimed him the lawful emperor 
of Germany, before he had taken any steps 
on this subject ; which so surprised the prince 
that he feared a snare, and m this apprehen- 
sion refused to receive the decree of tne pope. 
But when he was assured, that it was a se- 
rious matter, he sent to tnank the pope for 
his good intentions towards him, representing, 
however, that it would be very ridiculous for 
a pope to give an emperor authority to govern 
heretics. Pius was then occupied with a de- 
mand the king of France had made of him, 
in regard to the convocation of a national 
council, which he wished to hold in his king- 
dom, in order to arrest the progress of Cal- 
vinism, and to declare war on the city of 
Geneva, that hearth-stone of religious rebel- 
lions, where, for twenty-five years, were ela- 
borated the great question of reformation and 
emancipation. 

Calvin, who had adopted this city as his 
second country, had made it the metropolis 
of the reformed religion, and the centre of a 
very active trade in books, which were almost 
all hostile to the court ot Rome ; he had be- 
sides, made it one of the most remarkable 
cities of Europe for instruction in literature 
and science. Notwithstanding the multiplied 
occupations which the civil and political or- 
ganization of this new republic necessarily 
gave to Calvin, he did not the less continue 
his religious preaching; he even gave three 
public lessons a week in theology ; he as- 
sisted at all the meetings of the company of 
pastors, and carried on a correspondence with 
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all the protestants in Europe, and particularly 
with those of the southern provinces of F rance. 

The pope was still more urgent to carry on 
the war against Geneva, as, independently of 
the protection of Francis the Second, which 
his compliance had procured for him, he 
would annihilate the power of his dreaded 
foe. But the king of Spain, who feared lest 
the French should keep the sovereignty of 
that city after they had seized it, opposed the 
war, and saved Geneva. 

Other events of equal importance soon at- 
tracted the attention of the pope and his car- 
dinals, and showed them the necessity of 
lending each other mutual succour, if they 
did not wish to be overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent. In Scotland, the chiefs of the clans, 
and the doctors of the universities, after hav- 
ing held a meeting in Edinburg, had thrown 
on their obedience to the Holy See, and pro- 
claimed the reformed worship the religion of 
the state. In Bohemia ; King Maximilian had 
declared for Lutheranism , in Germany, the 
emperor Ferdinand openly protected the new 
religion ; in France, the king and the lords, in 
an assembly held at Fontainbleau. had granted 
an edict of tolerance in favour of tne reformed ; 
in the Venaissin countship, the Huguenots were 
triumphant, and this rich province; after two 
centuries oi servitude, cast off the papal yoke; 
in Flanders, a powerful league, known as the 
league of the beggars, also pronounced in 
favour of the new religious opinions, and freed 
this province from the Holy See; finally, it 
appeared as if an invisible force were push- 
ing the car of the papacy into the abyss, and 
that a new era was about to open for the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the efforts of the nu- 
merous cohorts of Jesuits. Humanity was 
not, however, to be vet delivered from the 
popes; they had still a faithful ally among 
the kings, the cruel Philip the SecoAd, the 
execrable offspring of Charles the Fifth, the 
executioner of his people, the exterminator 
of heretics; that tiger with a human face, 
who would have deserved to occupy the first 
place among the oppressors of the nations, if 
the sanguinary Charles the Ninth had never 
lived. 

Philip was then the only sovereign in Eu- 
rope who was not ranged on the side of the 
protestants ; whether it was because he had 
an insatiable thirst for human blood, or W’hether 
it was because he entertained a secret hatred 
against the German electors, for having re- 
fused to recognise him as emperor, he de- 
clared an implacable war on the Lutherans of 
his kingdom. At Seville, Valladolid, and 
Madrid, in all the provinces of Spain and 
Italy submitted to his sway, he burned them 
by thousands; he then published an edict 
which condemned them to exile. Historians 
of the time relate that this tyrant placed him- 
self at the gates of the cities, to see the re- 
formed sally forth, and that at a signal his sol- 
diers rushed upon them, and committed a 
frightful massacre. Thus at Cosen za, a city 
of the kingdom of Naples, three thousand Lu- 
therans were murdered whilst crossing a vast 


[ plain to go to the mountains, in execution of 
the sovereign’s decree. 

His holiness, finding himself vigorously sus- 
tained by the king of Spain, determined to 
continue the council of Trent, and issued a 
bull appointing Easter day, in the year 1561. 
as the day for the opening of the sittings of 
the last session. Philip approved of the con- 
duct of the pope, and commanded the pre- 
lates of his kingdom to obey the orders of the 
court of Rome. It was not the same in Ger- 
many ; the emperor Ferdinand, who followed 
the advice of his son Maximilian and the 
principal electors, refused to receive the bull 
of convocation. He declared, in the name of 
the protestants, that Germany would never re- 
cognise the proceedings of an assembly which 
was a continuation of a synod that fhe Jesuits 
had constantly ruled. In France they showed 
no more haste to gratify the desires of Pius, 
at least at first, though Catherine de Medicis 
was mistress of the government, in conse- 
quence of the death of Francis the Second. 
The reason w*as a very natural one ; this shrew, 
who had seized on the royal authority, as the 
tutress of Charles the Ninth, then ten years 
old, without the title of regent, was forced by 
circumstances to keep on good terms with the 
protestant lords. She pushed her hypocrisy 
so far as to address a letter to the l>ope, as 
king, for authority from him to introduce into 
France the use of the communion in two 
kindsp the abolition of images in the churches, 
the simplifications of the ceremonies of bap- 
tism, and the celebration of divine service in 
the vulgar tongue. 

As Catherine expected, the holy father re- 
plied to the embassador, that he would never 
give the people of France, a chalico filled 
with such dangerous poison ; and on the ob- 
servation of the deputy, that the queen would 
never have consented to take such a step, had 
she not been constrained and forced to do so 
by the Huguenots, he replied, that he would 
soon send her a plan of pacification, which 
would calm the fury of proselytism among the 
protestants. He then sent Jesuits to all the 
courts of Europe, commissioned to engage the 
Catholic princes to form a league for the ex- 
termination of the heretics. His holiness de- 
signated Charles the Ninth as the head of this 
sacrilegious league, and the duke of Guise as 
his lieutenant general ; Spain was to furnish 
the funds necessary for the war, and the duke 
of Savoy was to contribute to the success of 
the enterprise, by furnishing a body of troops. 
The pontiff sought to assure the neutrality of 
the king of Navarre, by promising him Sar- 
dinia as a recompense ; and Philip was to 
threaten him with an invasion by the allied 
forces, if he dared to unite his troops with 
those of the prince of Condé, the leader of 
the Huguenots. 

His holiness also informed his allies, that 
he was on the eve of kindling a civil war be- 
tween the Catholic and sacramentarian Swiss, 
so that the duke of Savoy might seize on 
Geneva without striking a blow, annihilate 
Calvinism, and then tom his arms against the 
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Lutherans to exterminate them. But the exe- 
cution of these plans required many troops, 
and as the princes of the league complained 
of the state of their finances, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of levying troops, Pius 
issued a bull, which authorised them to levy 
in the Catholic provinces, on one half of the 
revenues of the property of the clergy, to bor- 
row on the property of the Calvinist nobility, 
confiscated to the profit of the inquisition ; he, 
moreover, permitted priests ana monks to 
take service in the armies of the league ; he 
liberated them from the observance of their 
vows during the war, and granted to them 
plenary indulgences. 

Immediately after the publication of this 
decree, the pontiff emptied the convents of 
his states, and formed an armed corps, com- 
posed in part of banditti and monks. These 
troops were sent into the Venaissin countship, 
under the leading of Fabricius Serbellon, m 
order to bring the subjects of his holiness to 
reason. 

The soldiers of the pope, says Varillas, 
marked their passage through Provence by all 
kinds of depredations and cruelties ; but what 
is the most singular, they spared the she goats, 
and formed immense flocks of them, which 
accompanied them in their march, ana which 
they used in their debaucheries. The goat 
of the general had gilded horns ; it was co- 
vered with garlands of flowers, and was led 
by 6ilken cords. This band of wretches fell 
on the small city of Orange, laid siege to it, 
and carried it by assault. “ Then were com- 
mitted,” adds tne chronicler, t: such frightful 
atrocities, as make the hair rise on the head 
at only reading them. The soldiers and monks 
forced the citizens to mount on the top of the 
houses, and to throw themselves down on 
pikes, halberds, and swords; they hung old 
men and children to the hooks in the chim- 
nies, wasted them by a slow fire, cut off slices 
of tne flesh and ate them before their victims 
were dead ; they mutilated the men, and tore 
from them their organs of virility ; they de- 
flowered women, and young girls of extreme 
youth, and thrust into their bodies poles 
of enormous dimensions, which tore- their 
bowels. Those who made any resistance 
were pitilessly murdered, and then exposed 
in the public places entirely naked, w r ith ox 
horns tnrust into the body. Finally, these 
satellites of pontifical tyranny, in their execra- 
ble fury, assuaged their lubricity on boys of 
scarcely ten years old, and when these unfor- 
tunates had been tortured by this horrid out- 
rage, they fastened them to racks, and larded 
them while alive with pages of tne bibles of 
Geneva, as you would ao the flesh of pork or 
of birds.” 

So many cruelties exasperated the Hugue- 
nots; every where they rushed to arms. The 
civil war extended, and gained gradually all 
the southern provinces of F rance. It was pre- 
cisely what his holiness desired ; he thought 
the time had come to strike a great blow, and 
as the period fixed for the opening of the final 
session of the council of Trent was approach- 
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ing, he hastened to send Laynez with his co- 
horts of Jesuits, to assist at the deliberations 
of the fathers ; he named also four pontifical 
legates to preside over the sessions, each in 
his turn. The assembly was composed of two 
cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty-five arch- 
bishops, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
bishops or coadjutors, of seven croziered ab- 
bots, thirty-nine canons or vicars, charged 
to represent absent or sick prelates, and of 
seven generals of religious orders, all devoted 
or sold to the court of Rome. 

According to the picturesque expression 
of the abbot of Laussac, the embassador of 
France to the council, the fathers of Trent 
were constantly inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
which the pope sent daily with despatches in 
the valise of a courier. Every thing was de- 
cided, it is true, by a majority of voices, but 
we must observe, that most of the prelates 
were pensioners of the Holy See, and history 
has preserved us a list of forty of these in- 
famous priests, who received sixty Roman 
crowns a month, to vote in conformity with 
the decisions of the holy father. This mob 
obeyed the least signal of the legate Simonetta, 
made a noise, stamped with their feet, drown- 
ed the voice of the speakers, and constantly 
interrupted the debates. 

As we see, this constitutional system of 
tactics, which consists in the governors giving 
a little gold as a reward, to a troop of coward 
and felon mandataries, was already practised 
in the sixteenth century. Thus the result of the 
labours of the council of Trent was, that the 
bishops lost the little authority they had 
hitherto preserved ; and on the conclusions of 
the Jesuit Laynez, it was decreed, that their 
dignity was a human institution, and that of 
the pope a divine one. All those priests who 
had sold their votes and their consciences, 
decided that the pope had an absolute ana 
illimitable authority over ecclesiastics, as well 
as over the faithful, and that all owed to him 
absolute obedience and submission. 

There was no question even as to the in- 
troduction of reforms into the church. The 
legates of the Holy See only declared, that in 
all that concerned heretics, the pope should 
bo authorised to employ armed forces, tor- 
tures, or scaffolds to annihilate the Calvinists 
and Lutherans. The whole assembly pro- 
nounced anathemas and maledictions against 
the protestants, and terminated their session 
by a triple salvo of acclamations in honour of 
Pius the Fourth and the Catholic princes. 

Disagreeable news troubled the joy of the 
pontiff, and interrupted the festivals which 
they were keeping at Rome for the successful 
issue of the council of Trent. It was the death 
of Ferdinand, and the election of his son Maxi- 
milian, as emperor of Germany. This prince 
sent embassadors to the apostolic court, as a 
mere matter of form, to inform it of his elec- 
tion, but with a formal prohibition to take an 
oath of obedience to the pope, or to ask from 
him a confirmation of his title as king of the 
Romans and emperor of Germany. 

Some cardinals endeavoured to obtain a 
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mark cf submission, by proposing to the de- 
puties to take an oath of obedience in the 
name of Maximilian, as king of Hungary, 
which, according to them, they could not re- 
fuse to do, since it was incontestable that La- 
dislaus the First had received this kingdom as 
a fief from Gregory the Seventh. This conces- 
sion having been refused^ Pius the Fourth went 
further, so much had he it at heart to appear to 
be the dispenser of the imperial crown, and 
he sent to Germany letters of confirmation, 
which had not been asked for, and in which his 
holiness declared Maximilian to be the lawful 
emperor, by virtue of his all power, which 
supplied any irregularities which might have 
occurred in his election. 

The policy of the pontiff was no more suc- 
cessful in France : Pius the Fourth, informed 
by the Jesuits that Catherine de Medicis 
thought of granting peace to the Huguenots, in 
order not to leave the Guises in command of 
the Catholic army, and to weaken that family, 
which had become yet more powerful since 
the assassination of the duke of Guise, en- 
deavoured to change her resolution, and wrote 
a long letter of remonstrance to her on this 
subject. The queen paid no regard to it, and 
merely replied to the cardinal of Santa Croix, 
who brought her the despatches from the court 
of Rorae ? “Tell vour master I have not made 
peace with the heretics, and that I am pre- 
paring for a terrible war with them, and that 
the day of vengeance will soon come.” 

This avowal advised the holy father that 
Catherine was meditating some great project 
for the extermination of the Huguenots, and he 
was the more rejoiced at it, as he supposed 
that nothing w’ould oppose his excommunica- 
tion of Jane d’Albret, queen of Navarre, the 
avowed enemy of the court of Rome. He con- 
sequently issued a bull against that princess, 
assigned to her to appear at Rome to be judged 
there, proclaiming her to be deprived of her 
throne in case of disobedience, and giving her 
estates to the first occupant, that is, to King 
Philip, who was only awaiting the time to 
enter Navarre. As the court of France had 
nothing more at heart than to prevent the 
family of Spain from establishing itself in 
these provinces, Catherine found herself com- 
pelled to disapprove of the conduct of the 
pope, and to send a plenipotentiary to Rome, 
to represent to the 6acrea college that Jane 
d’Albret must be regarded as the sovereign 
of Beam, and the lawful possessor of the lord- 
ships of Albret, Foix, Armagnac, Comines, 
and Bigone ; that she had been recognised as 
queen by all the princes of Christendom, and, 
consequently, that none but God could take 
them from her, and that she could not be in 
any way brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Holy See ; moreover, that her kingdom being 
a fief of the crown of France, Charles the 
Ninth was too much interested in the matter 
to suffer his provinces to be given to the first 
occupant, ana that the king must assist with 
his arms, his ally, his vassal, and his near 
relative, the widow, and the mother of the 
two first princes of his blood ; finally, if the 


holy father was unwilling to revoke the pro- 
ceedings commenced against the king of Na- 
varre. he must not think illy of it, it France 
interfered in the matter, and used the extreme 
measures which had heretofore been success- 
ful, when the Holy See wished to usurp too 
much authority over the monarchy. 

Pius the Fourth, who dreaded an invasion 
of the French into Italy, promised to stop all 
proceedings against the aueen of Navarre, 
which he did ostensibly, though he pursued 
her no less actively than before in the shade 
of his audacious efforts. At his instigation, 
the Jesuits secretly spread themselves through 
the dominions of this princess, and led her 
Catholic subjects into a conspiracy, whose ob- 

i ’ect was to seize Jane and her children, and 
rand her over to the tribunals of the inquisi- 
tion of Spain, to be condemned as a heretic. 
This internal machination was fortunately 
foiled by the Huguenots, who were informed 
of it and who took precautions to avert it. 

Though once more unmasked, the pope did 
not abandon his plan of exterminating tne re- 
formed, but before taking other steps with the 
court of France to bring it into a new league, 
he wished to close the sessions of the council 
of Trent, and issued, through his creatures, 
bulls as ridiculous as impious, which this as- 
sembly of eimoniacal priests declared to be 
obligatory on all kingdoms. His holiness did 
not, however, obtain from this measure the 
success he desired. In Germany they refused 
to submit to the decrees of the cabal of Trent, 
and Maximilian the Second placed himself at 
the head of the opposition. 

In France, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Jesuits, the acts of this assembly were 
rejected : tne chancellor de l’Hopital demon- 
strated that the court could not sacrifice the 
liberties of the Gallic church to the ambition 
of the pope, without deserving the blame of 
men, ana the accusation of ignorance and 
cowardice ; unfortunately he did not show the 
same independence in the proceedings which 
took place shortly after, between the univer- 
sity and the Jesuits. The following was the 
occasion; these fathers had purchased secret- 
ly. from the rector Julian de St. Germain, 
scholastic letters, that is, authority to keep 
school with all tne privileges of the univer- 
sity. During the temporary magistracy of 
Julian, they had taught publicly without be- 
ing disturbed; but after the retirement of 
their protector, the members of the university 
assembled in council, and cited before them 
the Jesuits who had opened a college in the 
capital. They presented themselves resolute- 
ly on the day fixed in the citation, and replied 
thus to the questions of the new rector. “ Are 
you regular monks ? No, for our society iB not a 
religious one, and we are not perfect enough 
to possess a vocation so holy. Are you secu- 
lar priests ? Noj since we live in congrega- 
tions under certain laws approved by the pope. 
What are you then ? We are Jesuits.” 

As no other reply could be drawn from these 
reverends, the university refused to admit 
them into its bosom, erased the scholastic 
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letters which had been purchased from Julian 
of St. Germain ? and the affair was then brought 
before the parliament. Peter Versoris defended 
the Jesuits, and the advocate Stephen Pasquier 
spoke in the name of the university. On the 
pleadings of this latter, the attorney general 
concluded on the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
sustaining his decision chiefly on the fact that 
these fathers, having taken an oath of obedi- 
ence to a foreign general, were Unfit to be en- 
trusted with the education of French youth. 
The pope immediately interfered ; he wrote 
to French cardinals, the bishop of Paris, the 
king and queen ; he besought them all to sus- 
tain the Jesuits, who were, according to him, 
courageous Boldiers, destined especially to 
combat the heretics. His legates seconded 
him so well, that most of the judges were 
gained, even the first president Christopher 
de Thou ; the brother of the historian. Still 
the parliament dared not allow them to gain 
their cause, and only permitted them to em- 
ploy the heritage of the bishop of Clermont, 
William Duprat, in the foundation of a college. 

The triumph which the fathers haul obtained 
over the university rejoiced the pope the more, 
as this first success prepared the way for the 
future execution of an infernal plan, of which 
he and Catherine de Medicis were alone in the 
secret, and in which the execrable Charles the 
Ninth was afterwards associated. 

At the same time died Calvin, worn out by 
study and labour; this intrepid athlète, this 
implacable adversary of the papacy, died as he 
had lived, combatting for the intellectual eman- 
cipation of the human race. Calvin would 
unquestionably have occupied the first place 
among the apostles of the Reformation, it the 
punishment of Michael Servetus did not show 
us, that with him the vanity of the writer 
triumphed over the convictions of the refor- 
mer. For disinterestedness, few men have 
shown a self-denial equal to his ; for during his 
whole life, his annual income did not exceed 
an hundred and fifty livres in money, twenty- 
seven bushels of grain, and two tons of wine, 
and he would never receive more. At his 
death, when the magistrates took an inventory 
of his property in books, furniture, dishes, and 
plates, and money, they found it amounted 
to the small sum of only one hundred and 
twenty-five crowns. 

Whilst his holiness was rejoicing over his 
deliverance from so terrible a foe, and dream- 
ing of the mode of taking some advantage from 
this fortunate event, a plot was then organised 
against his life ; so true is it, that we are never 
so near danger, as when we think ourselves 
farthest from it. Peter Accolti, a rich citizen 
of Rome, had formed a secret sooiety with 
some of his friends, who were, like him, in- 
dignant at seeing their country Submitted to 
the despotism of Pius the Fourth. The con- 
spiracy being organised, Accolti made several 
efforts, and under various pretexts, to intro- 
duce himself into the pontifical palace, to stab 
the execrable pontiff. But unfortunately one 
evening his holiness was apprised that he 
persisted strongly in obtaining an audience. 


This awakened the suspicions of the pope : 
immediately, and by his order, the house of 
Accolti was surrounded, the doors forced, and 
the rooms examined ; as it was the time when 
the conspirators met, all his accomplices were 
seized, bound, and plunged into the dungeons 
of the inquisition. After having suffered there 
dreadful tortures, they were burned alive on 
the great square of Rome, for the edification 
of the faithful. 

Although the plot of Accolti had been ward- 
ed off, it was the cause of two great sources 
of grief to the pontiff; one of his nephews, 
Frederick Borromeo, became seriously ill, in 
consequence of the fatigue he had undergone 
in instituting proceedings against the accused, 
and died ; another of his nephews, the car- 
dinal Charles Borromeo, whom the church has 
since canonized, after having exhibited an 
incredible bitterness against the unfortunate 
conspirators, became horror-stricken at him- 
self. abandoned the court, and retired to Milan, 
of which he was the archbishop. 

Deprived of his dearest nephews, Pius be- 
stowed all his affections on the sons of his 
sister, Hannibal and Mark Alteamps; he gave 
to the first the government of Rome, and des- 
tined the wklow of Frederick Borromeo, with 
a large dowry, for him in marriage. He aban- 
doned to the second, who was already a car- 
dinal, by the title of Sitico, the direction of 
religious matters, and as he foresaw that he 
would not have the power long in his hands, on 
account of the advanced age of his uncle, and 
his habitual debaucheries, he resolved to pro- 
fit by the time. He first burthened the people 
with extraordinary imposts, and laid forced 
contributions on the nobility and clergy ; he 
publicly sold dispensations and canons; he 
then borrowed large sums, under the pretext 
of levying troops, and seized on the sums des- 
tined for the equipment of the recruits. 

Pius the Fourth, freed from all care and in- 
quietude, reposed from the agitations of his 
past life, regaling his sight by day with the 
punishments in the halls of torture of the in- 
uisition. and by night plunging into drunken 
ébauchés with his favourites, minions, and 
mistresses. He was at last drawn from his 
apathy by the embassadors of Spain ; who, to 
recall him to a sentiment of his political ex- 
istence, summoned him to renew his efforts 
against Germany, and to have the proceedings 
of the synod of Trent adopted in tnat country. 
He then sent nuncios to jtne court of Bavaria, 
and to that of Maximilian, to engage the so- 
vereigns of those countries to take steps in 
conformity with the decisions of the fatners. 
The duke of Bavaria. Albert the Third, called 
the Magnanimous, who had been for a long 
time under the influence of the Jesuits, made 
no difficulty in receiving the decrees of the 
pretended (Ecumenical council, and even de- 
clared to the apostolic embassadors that he 
intended to massacre three-fourths of his sub- 
jects, to constrain them to obey the pope, and 
re-enter the bosom of Catholicism. He com- 
menced by compelling the professors of In- 
golstadt to sign the creed, under penalty of 
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banishment, and then forced the public func- 
tionaries to adhere to the Catholic confession 
under penalty of degradation. With the citi- 
zens, he used still less caution ; he gave them 
up to the jurisdiction of the Jesuits. It was 
not so in the states immediately dependent on 
Maximilian; not only did he refuse to listen 
to the remonstrances of the pope, but he in- 
formed him, in the name of the electors, that 
he must authorise in Germany, the commu- 
nion under two kinds^ and the marriage of the 
priests, unless he wished to perpetuate the 
schism and expose himself to great dangers. 

Pius, notwithstanding his desire to avoid a 
rupture with Maximilian, dared not accede 
unreservedly to his demand, and replied to 
him, that his position as infallible pontiff, per- 
mitted him to modify the worship at his plea- 
sure; that he would consequently authorise 
the communion under two kinds, but that it 
was impossible for him to decide the question 
of the marriage of priests. 

The prince not appearing satisfied with this 
concession, his holiness took steps to allay the 
danger : he sought to attract to his cause the 
kings ot F rance and Spain, and persuaded these 
two sovereigns that Maximilian had a well- 
arranged plan of uniting with the Huguenots 
of France to annihilate Catholicism and seize 
on the thrones of Charles the Ninth and Philip 
the Second. The fear of danger, all power- 


ful over the mind of tyrants, determined the 
kings of France and Spain to league with the 
pope. Philip sent his wife to Bayonne, and 
Charles the Ninth accompanied his mother to 
the conference, to arrange with the duke of 
Alba and the representatives of his holiness, 
the basis of a new league against the protes- 
tants. It was agreed in this cabal of wild 
beasts and hyenas, that Catherine de Medicis 
should lay a strong hand on all the Huguenots 
of France, whilst the Spanish armies should 
invade Navarre and the Low Countries, to close 
with the heretics at a blow. 

As it was necessary for the success of such 
a plan to lull the vigilance of the Calvinists, 
the holy father suspended the proceedings of 
the tribunals of the inquisition against those 
who were accused of heresy ; he set a great 
number of those unfortunate persons at liberty, 
and to increase still further tne security of the 
protestants he invited, every night, to his table 
the embassadors of Germany and Huguenot 
lords, and got drunk in drinking to their con- 
version. This ardent desire of Pius to see re- 
ligion triumph over the heretics, carried him 
so far in his libations, that at the close of a 
great repast, during which he swallowed 
twelve flasks of wine, he was taken with an 
attack of apoplexy and died in a few hours 
afterwards, on the night of the 8th or 9th of 
December, 1565. 


PIUS THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1565.} 

Election of Pius the Fifth — His history before his promotion to the papacy — His holiness pre- 
sides over the tribune u of the inquisition — Cruelties of the holy father — His laws against the 
prostitutes of Rome — Diet of Augsburg — The pontiff induces the king of Spain to massacre 
his subjects in the Low Countries — He kindles the civil war in France — The victory of the 
duke of Alba attributed to the prayers of the pope — Quarrel between the pope and the emperor 
— Conspiracy of the holy father against Elizabeth of England — He anathematises that queen — 
League against the Turks — Negotiation of the cardinal Alexandrin — The pope seeks the alli- 
ance of the Arabs and Persians — He wishes to exterminate the protestants of Europe — Death of 
this execrable pope . 


When the funeral ceremonies of the infa- 
mous Pius the Fourth were over, the cardi- 
nals entered into the conclave, ana according 
to custom, each went to work to intrigue, 
either to buy or sell his vote. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the nephew of the dead pontiff, being 
one of the richest, was in a situation to decide 
the election by pronouncing, with his faction, 
for the candidate who was agreeable to him. 
The cardinal Morone. a venerable prelate, 
who possessed a justly acquired reputation 
for tolerance and morality, was first proposed: 
it was for his very virtues that Charles causea 
him to be excluded. He represented to the 
members of the sacred college that such a 
pope would not know how to use a salutary 
rigor in maintaining the rights of the Holy See ; 


they yielded to his remarks. The cardinal 
Sireletto was then proposed ; this cardinal was 
rejected on account of the severity of his mo- 
rals and his habits of sobriety. They then 
spoke of the grand inquisitor, Michael Ghis- 
leri, a debauched and ferocious Dominican. 
Charles Borromeo finding nothing to say 
against this choice, he was immediately pro- 
claimed head of tne church by the name of 
Pius the Fifth. 

. It has been proved that the origin of this 
pontiff was most obscure, though his cour- 
tiers afterwards sought to forge a genealogy 
for him, which made him a descendent of the 
illustrious family of the Consilieri, a name 
which his ancestors had abandoned, they said, 
when they established themselves at Rome, 
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to take that of Ghisleri. Vanity has so much 
power over the hearts of men that his holi- 
ness, whether he was the dupe of this absurd 
story, or whether he wished to conceal from 
the eyes of men the low rank of his relatives, 
issued a brief, ordering the Ghisleri to retake 
the glorious name of Consilieri. 

Michael was bom at Bologna, of parents so 
poor and miserable that he was constrained 
to enter as a scullion into a convent of the orr 
der of St Dominic. His good figure, and cer- 
tain attractions of manner, had attracted the 
attention of the prior, one of the most de- 
bauched monks of the convent : he made him 
his minion, and to cover his infamous amours 
from the eyes of his brethren, he took care of 
his education. At sixteen years of age Mi- 
chael had become so skilful a theologian, that 
he was appointed a professor of his order ; 
afterwards, and still by the assistance of the 
prior, he was appointed an inquisitor in the 
city of Como. The young Dominican merited 
the distinctions with which he waB honoured, 
and commenced displaying that inflexible 
character and implacable cruelty, which 
were to make him one of the most sangui- 
nary pontiffs that ever occupied the seat of the 
apostle. We must not be astonished then that 
his severities towards the unfortunate here- 
tics, drove him in succession from Como, Ber- 
gamo, and the country of the Grisons, whither 
he had been sent to persecute the heretics, in 
the capacity of commissioner general of the 
inquisition. After having discharged the du- 
ties of inspector general of the tribunals of 
the holy office for several years, he was 
made grand inquisitor during the pontificate 
of Paul the Fourth. His cruelties, in the ex- 
ercise of his new office, were pushed so far, 
that a cry of execration against him went up 
from all directions. 

Scarcely was he installed on the chair of 
St. Peter, when he erased the proceedings 
ordained by his predecessor against the fami- 
ly of the Carafla, arid gave a prelude, by ju- 
dicial executions, to the butcheries, which 
filled his reign. All those who had contri- 
buted direfctly, or indirectly, to the condem- 
nation of the nephews of Paul the Fourth, his 
protector, were arrested; plunged into the 
dungeons of the inquisition and burned alive. 
The judges alone were spared, on account of 
their servile retraction, for these wretches had 
the meanness to go in a body to the Vatican, 
to humble themselves before him, and to be- 
seech him to absolve them fqpm their crime, 
and to pardon them for having shed innocent 
blood to please an infallible pontiff. None of 
the enemies of this family oeuld escape the 
vengeance of Pius the Fifth ; he pursued them 
even into foreign countries, where they had 
taken refuge. Julius Zoanetti was arrested 
at Venice, and Peter Camesecchi was carried, 
off from Florence ; they were both brought to 
Rome, and brought to judgment for having 
been guilty of criminal intercourse with the 
beautiful Victoria Colonna, the widow of Pes- 
cara, and of Julia of Gonzagua, who were both 
suspected of heresy; an absurd accusation, 


since one of these women had been dead for 
nineteen years. Camesecchi and Zoanetti 
were, however, put to the torture in the pre- 
sence of the holy father, and pinched with 
red hot pincers, with such cruelty that these 
unfortunate men avowed their guilt, and 
asked, as a favour, to be condemned to death, 
which was at once granted them. 

His holiness, though freed from the ene- 
mies of the Caraffa, gave no relaxation to the 
executioners of the holy office ; he fell upon 
the heretics, cast them, by thousands, into 
prison, and even wished to preside over the 
executions. Among other examples of the 
ferocity of Pius; the historian Volatteran, cites 
the case of a young woman, who had been 
denounced by the spies of the inquisitors, for 
having aided the flight, from Rome, of one of 
her sisters, who had embraced Calvanism. 
This unfortunate female was tom, by night, 
from her family, and without any regard to 
her state of pregnancy, was plunged into a 
dark and infected cell, where she was deli- 
vered of her child from fright. In the morn- 
ing the cruel Pius brought her before his tri- 
bunal, and without being moved by the pro- 
testations of innocence, and the prayers of this 
unfortunate woman, he ordered the monks, 
who filled the office of tormentors, to do their 
duty. Three Dominicans then seized her, 
tore off her clothes, and left her entirely na- 
ked ; they then bent her body on the rack, 
fastened her feet and arms to. cords which 
were retained to the wall in iron rings, and 
drew her with so much violence, that her 
delicate and weak members were cut to the 
bone. They then inflicted on her the torture 
of water. But after she had swallowed eight 
whole measures, she vomited it up with tor- 
rents of blood, and fainted. His holiness then 
ordered the executioners to apply plates of 
healed brass to the most sensitive parts of her 
body, and to light a fire under her feet, which 
recalled her from her swoon. Finally, as she 
persisted in her innocence, they took her 
down from the rack, and carried her back to 
her dungeon to her child, who had died from 
cold, whilst they were torturing her; she her- 
self died the next day. Pius having disco- 
vered that she had been falsely accused, con- 
tented himself with restoring her dead body 
to her family. 

Aoniüs Palearius. one of the most cele- 
brated authors of tne sixteenth century, be- 
came also the victim of this monster on the 
following account. A spy of the inquisition 
having informed the court of Rome, that 
Aonius had said that the inquisition was a 
dagger, whose blade vras directed at the heart 
of all men of letters, the pope sent sbirri to 
Milan, seized the guilty man by night, and 
conducted him to Rome, where he was at 
once thrown into the prisons of the Vatican. 
He was then put to the torture, and compelled 
to sign a writing, in which he admitted that 
the pope had the powrer to put heretics to 
death ; that the church could appoint ministers 
to carry out the sentences inflicted by the in- 
quisitors; that the Roman pontiff himself 
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might, with his own hand, after the example the danger of pushing a warlike people to 
of Samuel and St. Peter, seize the sword and despair, almost all the accused were set at 
strike his enemies. When the unfortunate liberty. In the principal cities of the pro- 
man had placed his name to this, they used vince, at Toumay, Lille, Valenciennes, the 
his own avowals against him, and Pius caused followers of Baïus, and of John of Lovain. 
him to be hung before his eyes. who were moderate Calvinists, were counted 

The acts of Barbarity which signalised the by thousands. Assemblies of five or six hun- 
commencement of this pontificate, produced dred persons, protected by the prince of Orange, 
such alarm, that in less than six months more met ostensibly to sing the psalms of the ceJe- 
than a third of the population had abandoned brated Clement Marot, the poet of the French 
the holy city; and as the cardinals essayed court, and if Margaret of Parma desired to 
one day in the consistory, to make some re- restrain the heretics, or to close the halls 
monstrances with Pius, to induce him, for the which they used for their temples, the people 
interest of the church, to show clemency : ran to arms and drove away the soldiers. 

“No ; no,” he replied, “we are inexorable; Philip the Second, at the instigation of the 
no pity, no mercy for heretics; better to anni- holy father, issued new edicts against the 
hilate the present generation, than bequeath heretics, and ordered the princes and lords of 
error to those which are to come.” the Low Countries, to have the decrees of the 

In fact, instead of departing from his seve- council of Trent adopted in the fiefs dependent 
rity, he became more terrible, and more im- on their jurisdiction, under penalty of being 
placable than ever ; and on the mere suspicion deprived of their property and dignities. In- 
that several Calvinist females had enrolled stead of being intimidated by this threat, the 
themselves among the prostitutes, to avoid Flemings determined to rid themselves of 
being handed over to the inauisitors, he pub- Spanish tyranny, and sw’ore to perish to the 
lished an edict enjoining on tne courtezans of last man in regaining their independence. A 
Rome to marry in less than a month, or to vast conspiracy was formed, under the direc- 
leave the city. under penalty, in case of dis- tion of Philip Maruix, of Sainte Aldegonda, 
obedience, of being publicly whipped by the and on the appointed day, more than thirty 
executioner. This decree was not, however, thousand peasants, burghers, or nobles, as- 
executed, and the cardinals induced him to sembled in a vast plain without the gates of 
revoke it, by representing to him that the forty- Brussels, and made several important deci- 
five thousand prostitutes who inhabited Rome sions. At the close of this first meeting, five 
w*ere necessary for the ecclesiastics, and that hundred deputies, having at their head Henry 
if he suppressed the brothels, his clergy would de Brederoue, the counts of Nassau, Berg and 
fall into the shameful disorders of sodomy, Culemburg, traversed the city in Bilence, went 
and that he would, moreover, deprive the to the palace of the regent, and demanded, in 
apostolic treasury of the most productive the name of the people, to present a request 
source of its revenues. This last considéra- to her. 

tion determined Pius to substitute for afflictive Margaret, alarmed by such an imposing 
penal ties a simple mark of infamy ; he decided manifestation, received the envoys with every 
that these women should in future dwell in appearance of kindness, and promised them to 
one quarter, and that they should not appear suppress the tribunals of the inquisition, and 
by day or night in the streets of Rome. He grant them freedom of conscience. But, as they 

E reserved to them, however, the privilege of were retiring, the count de Barlemont, her in- 
eing buried in a consecrated ground, situated timate confidant and lover, exclaimed with 
near the Flaminian gate, behind the leaning the insolence of a favourite: “Take courage 
wall called murotorto. The holy father also dutchess, you have only to deal with a crowd 
evinced severity towards torredores ; he pro- of beggars, whom it will be easy to bring to 
hibited, under penalty of excommunication, reason.” On the next day Brederode seized 
those who died in bull fights from being buried the word, and proposed to the conspirators, to 
in holy ground. Finally, he urged his cruelty name their association the confederacy of beg- 
so far, as to enjoin on physicians to quit attend- gars. The rebels then fastened to their gir- 
ing the sick who refused to receive the sacra- dies a wooden porringer, and around their neck 
ments at the third visit, and to denounce them a medal, representing on one side King Philip, 
to superior authority. and on the other a wallet, with this motto, 

Pius the Fifth limited himself to no bounds, “ Faithful to the king to beggary.” On their 
that he might make Italy groan beneath the side, the Catholics adopted a medal, repre- 
yoke of fanaticism and terror. Already master senting the Holy Virgin with her son in her 
of Spain, in which reigned Philip the Second, arms. 

his worthy rival in ferocity, he wished to as- Pius the Fifth, informed by Margaret of 
sure the triumph of the inquisition in the Low Parma of this badge, had a ship ? s cargo of 
Countries, and excited the king of Spain to medals made at Rome, which he sent at once 
pursue the heretics of those countries to the to her, with a brief, which granted plenary 
utmost. Margaret of Parma, the sister of indulgences to those who wore them, for all 
Philip, and regent of the Low Countries, did the crimes they had committed or might in 
her best to second the fury of her brother, future commit. His holiness wrote at the 
and caused many of the reformed to be arrest- same time to the governess, to praise her for the 
ed. But whether the judges tacitly favoured zeal she had exhibited, and to exhort her to 
the new doctrines, or whether they discovered be pitiless in the exercise of her power. The 
Vol. II. 2 F 21 
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conspirators of Flanders, however, tired of 
waiting uselessly for the execution of the pro- 
mises of the sister of Philip, resolved to sum- 
mon that sovereign to deciae the matter, and 
sent a deputation to him in Spain. The pon- 
tiff, informed of this step, sent at once a man- 
date to Peter Camajan, bishop of Ascoli, his 
nuncio at Madrid, to watch the deputies of 
Flanders, and to set every thing to work to 
induce the king to bum them alive as heretics. 
The money of the holy father found no diffi- 
culty in inducing the sanguinary Philip to 
adopt a measure in accordance with his mo- 
rals and his habits; and on the day of the ar- 
rival of the deputation of the beggars, the 
unfortunate Flemings who composed it were 
arrested, handed over to the tribunals of the 
holy office, and put to death. 

As soon as the news of this atrocious ac- 
tion reached the Low Countries, a general cry 
of indignation arose against the infamous 
monarch. Fifty thousand insurgents rose as 
one man, traversed the boroughs, villages, 
cities, carrying fire and blood every where, 
breaking tne statues of the saints, pillaging 
the churches and monasteries, murdering the 
priests and monks. u In the city of Antwerp,” 
say the Catholic historians, u deplorable scenes 
occurred : the cathedral was pillaged for three 
days, and the beggars, not content with de- 
stroying the images, used, in derision, the 
holy oil to smooth their hair and beards. We 
cannot too much applaud the preaching of the 
Franciscan, Corneille Adriaensen. and repeat 
with him * yes, we must hang, bum, waste, 
boil, flay, strangle, bury alive, those infamous 
heretics; we must rip up the stomachs of 
their women, and crush tneir infants against 
the walls, in order to annihilate for ever their 
execrable race.* ” We will add what the 
Catholic writers have passed by in silence, 
that the better to kindle the pious ardour of 
the bigots and fanatics who followed the ser- 
mons of Adriaensen, that preacher assembled 
the youngest and handsomest of both sexes, 
stripped them of their clothing and whipped 
them mildly and gently with osier twigs. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the regent, 
the revolt of the beggars soon became so 
threatening, that Margaret was compelled to 
grant liberty of conscience, and suppress 
the tribunals of the inquisition. From that 
time, the reformed preached their doctrines 
freely through all Flanders, and bands of 
eight or ten thousand religionists left the 
cities of Toumay, Lille, Valenciennes, and 
Antwerp, to listen to the preaching of the min- 
isters Hessels and Baïus in the open country. 

Pius the Fifth, furious at this concession, 
wrote to Margaret, that she must revoke the 
edict she had made in favour of the beggars, 
under penalty of the most terrible censures, 
and ordered her to march her best troops at 
once against the rebels. He also wrote to 
Philip the Second, that he relaxed nothing in 
his rigour against the heretics of Flanders, 
and that he would refuse his sanction to the 
measures of his sister . — “ We must make all 
these wretches swim in a sea of blood,” 


added he. in his letter to the prince; “fire 
and sworn must transform those fertile plains 
and proud cities into deserts, that the faithful 
may applaud our orthodox zeal, and rejoice 
in the triumph of the faith.” The king of 
Spain, as usual, obeyed the pope, and sent 
the duke of Alba into Flanders, at the head 
of a powerful army, to take the government 
of that province, and fortified with orders so 
severe. that the apostolic nuncio wrote to 
Pius the Fifth, that that sovereign had so 
much love for religion, that it was necessary 
to arrest him, rather than to urge him on. 

As soon as the duke entered Brussels, the 
regent placed all her powers in his hands, 
and left the Low Countries. He, finding him- 
self invested with unlimited authority, wished 
to exercise it with the rigour which had been 
commanded him. He immediately created a 
chamber of justice, which he called the 
council of troubles, but which the people 
called the council of blood. He then arrested 
thousands of citizenSj without distinction, and 
filled the prisons with them; he then pro- 
scribed all the nobles, confiscated their pro- 
perty, sold it for the use of the prince, and 
employed the proceeds in building bastiles, 
forts, and citadels around the cities, and, 
finally, when he thought himself beyond the 
reach of new efforts at insurrection, he pro- 
ceeded to the execution of the prisoners. 

John Vargas, one of the favourites of the 
new governor, was appointed president of this 
tribunal of blood, which condemned all the 
accused without exception, and without re- 
gard for sex or religion, since, wrote Philip, 
all the Belgians deserved death ; the heretics 
for having pillaged the churches, and the Ca- 
tholics for not having prevented them from 
doing so. During whole months, gibbets, scaf- 
folds, and funeral pyres covered the public 
squares of all the principal cities, and each 
day brought around for the Belgians new 
executions, or new punishments. 

It was computed that in a single day, be- 
tween the rising and the setting of the sun. 
the duke of Alba, burned, flayed, and roasted 
more than six hundred persons. The alarm 
was every where at its height ; the prince of 
Orange, a great number of lords, and more 
than thirty thousand Calvinists fled, fortu- 
nately, into England, France, and Germany, 
and escaped death; but those who had not 
time nor tne wish to emigrate, amongst others, 
the counts of Horn and Egmont, and twenty- 
three of the most illustrious lords of the no- 
bility of Flanders, were arrested and merci- 
lessly executed. 

At last, as the representative of Philip con- 
tinued his murders and massacres, the emi- 
grant Calvinists determined to free tneir coun- 
try from the monster who oppressed it. Se- 
conded by Queen Elizabeth of England, who 
hated Pius the Fifth, aided by the Huguenots 
of France, they assembled in arms under the 
command of the prince of Orange and count 
Louis of Nassau, his brother, and marched on 
Brussels. Unfortunately, the duke of Alba, 
at the head of his veteran and numerous 
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troops, conquered these intrepid chiefs, and 
forced them to fall back on France. This 
victory was attributed, by the Catholics, to 
the prayers of the pope; Te Deums were 
chanted in all the churches of Italy, to return 
thanks to God for the defeat of the heretics ; 
at Rome they illuminated ; his holiness even 
caused cannon to be fired, to celebrate the 
triumph of the Catholics, and in the effusion 
of his joy, he sent to the executioner of Flan- 
ders a sword and a cap of honour, with this 
address, “ To the glorious conqueror of here- 
sy.” The duke of Alba was so pleased with 
this title, that he had it engraved on the pe- 
destal ot a statue which was erected to him 
at Antwerp. 

Flanders subjugated and the heretics crush- 
ed, the pope turned his attention to Scotland, 
where the new doctrines had been proclaimed 
by parliament the religion of the state. He 
thought it would be easy for him to bring back 
the people of this country beneath the pontifi- 
cal yoke, by flattering the irregular passions 
of their queen, the beautiful Mary Stuart, the 
widow of Francis the Second, and again mar- 
ried to a Scotch gentleman named Damley. 
He accordingly proposed to give her as much 
money as she wanted, provided she would 
erase the decree of her parliament, and would 
put to death her natural brother, the earl 
of Murray, a lord named Morton, and her own 
husband, who had all three been imprudent 
enough to declare openly against the court of 
Rome. The queen entered into this bargain 
the more willingly, as her new spouse was 
disfigured by the smallpox ; and as his beauty 
alone had procured him the throne, it was na- 
tural his homeliness should lose it for him. 
Mary Smart then organised an infernal plot 
with Bothwell, her new favourite, who bad 
succeeded the Italian Rizzio, assassinated in 
her sight by Darnley. She herself conducted 
her convalescent husband to a house which 
belonged to the provost of the college of St. 
Mary, 'under a pretence of a change of air, 
and on the same night she left him, to assist 
at the marriage of one of her maids of honour, 
leaving no one with him but a valet de cham- 
bre. What occurred during that night? No 
one knows; only that towards two o’clock in 
the morning, an explosion was heard, the 
house of the provost fell down from the explo- 
sion of a mine, and when the bodies of the king 
and his domestic were found, both bore marks 
of strangulation. Some months afterwards 
the court of Rome sent three hundred thou- 
sand crowns of gold to pay for the festivities 
of the third marriage of the queen of Scotland 
with her favourite Bothwell* and a nuncio 
went towards Scotland with a legion of Jesuits 
and Dominicans, to organise inquisitorial tri- 
bunals. But the Scotch did not permit the 
two assassins to fulfil the conditions of their 
infamous treaty; they took up arms every 
where; a formidable insurrection broke out at 
all points at once, and an army besieged Mary 
ana her accomplice in the castle of Bothwick. 
At the very moment they were about to be 
forced in tnis retreat, they received succour 


from without and facilitated their flight. Mary 
threw herself into the fortress of Dunbar ; 
Bothwell escaped to the Orkneys, and went to 
Norway, where he died miserably. 

When the nuncio was informed of these 
events he was at Ansero and preparing to em- 
bark for Scotland ; fear of danger caused him 
promply to renounce his mission ; he hastened 
to retrace his steps, with his horde of inquisi- 
tors, and returned to Italy. Pius the Fifth, fu- 
rious at having spent so much money only to 
murder a king, when he desired the extermina- 
tion of a people, would no longer hear of Mary 
Stuart, and abandoned her to her unfortunate 
fate. 

His holiness had however found in France 
a compensation for this check ; the general of 
the Jesuits, Laynez, had been dead for two 
years, and bis successor Borgia, duke of Can- 
dia, one of the descendents of the infamous 
pope, Alexander the Sixth, had marvellously 
restored the situation of affairs in that country. 

In order to obtain an idea of the folly, fa- 
naticism, and ignorance of this new chief of 
the Jesuits, it is only required to read the 
strange discourse he delivered on the day of 
his election. Among other things he 6aid, 
“The favour I beseech you to grant me, most 
reverend fathers, who have made me your 
chief, is to use me as muleteers use their 
beasts of burthen ; they are not content with 
placing on their backs the load they are to 
bear, they still direct them. If they stumble, 
they solace them : if they go not fast enough 
they whip them ; if they fall dow*n they raise 

them. I wish to be truly your beast of bur- 
then ; use me then as these animals are used, 
that I may be enabled to say, ‘ 1 look upon 
myself as an ass in your company.* Raise up, 

then, your beast by your prayers : if it goes 
too slowly, excite it by your charitable advice ; 
finally, ir you see me bend beneath the bur- 
then of my charge, remove the weight of my 
panniers.’’ Pius the Fifth soon discovered 
what advantage he might derive from such a 
general ; thus he spurred him on unceasingly 
to give a more active impulse to the society; 
and soon, thanks to his efforts, the disciples 
of Loyola spread themselves through all the 
provinces of France, organised brotherhoods 
of penitents, congregations of devotees, into 
which princes, lords, barons, and burghers en- 
tered, all pledged, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, to live and die for the defence of the 
Catholic faith ; all sworn on the consecrated 
host, to sacrifice their property and their lives 
to protect it, to extend ana avenge the Roman 
religion ; finally, all swearing, between the 
hands of the chief of these partial associations, 
to obey blindly the orders which were trans- 
mitted to them in the name of the pope. 
Whoever refused to enter one of these frater- 
nities. w as declared an enemy of God, and as 
such the Jesuits designated him for the dag- 
gers of fanatics. 

As soon as these religious societies had 
taken a certain development, the holy fa- 
ther resolved to use them to form a vast 
league which should embrace all France; he 
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then informed Charles the Ninth, through the 
cardinal Lorraine, that he was unwilling to 
endure much longer that the Calvinists should 
outrage God by praying in their houses ; that 
he consequently recalled the solemn engage- 
ments which he had entered into with the 
glorious duke of Alba at the interview of Bay- 
onne, and the promise his mother had made 
in his name to exterminate all the protestants 
of his kingdom. The king replied that he en- 
tered fully into the views of the court of Rome, 
and that he was as anxious as his holiness to 
put an end to the Reformation, and that he only 
waited for a favourable moment to strike a 
great blow. But things transpired otherwise 
than as he hoped. Instead of waiting for the 
Catholics to attack them, the Huguenots, 
whose distrust had been excited by the arma- 
ments of the court, became the assailants, as- 
sembled under the orders of the prince of 
Condé and commenced hostilities. In fifteen 
days they carried fifty places, pushed their 
success as far as Monceaux ; where the court 
was. and evinced a disposition to carry off the 
younj* monarch. A panic seized the courtiers, 
and they all fled with the cowardly Charles 
the Ninth, and cast themselves into Meaux, 
from whence they reached Paris, under the 

S rotection of six thousand Swiss and the light 
orse of the guard. As soon as the bulk of 
his army arrived, they commenced the block- 
ade of Paris, to starve it j for this purpose he 
burned the mills, made himself master of the 
Seine, and placed garrisons in the neighbour- 
ing chateaux to intercept the convoys of pro- 
visions which were arriving by land. This 
measure produced the result the reformed ex- 
pected ; the people, brought to bay, murmured 
and threatened to open the gates of the city 
to the prince. In this extremity the king de- 
termined to make a sortie in person to repulse 
the Huguenots and free his capital ; he still 
however remained prudently with the rear 
guard, so as not to expose his person, and gave 
the command of the troops to the constable, 
Anne de Montmorency. The action was 
fought with equal fury on both sides ; but the 
constable having been mortally wounded, the 
day was decided in favour of the Calvinists, 
Charles fled at full speed to Paris, and the 
Catholic soldiers, following his example, aban- 
doned the field of battle. 

The prince of Condé, without loss of time, 
moved his camp nearer, and enclosed the 
place so that it was no longer possible to 
afford it any succour. Catherine de Medicis 
then demanded a conference with the besieg- 
ers ; she offered to grant them the free exer- 
cise of the reformed religion throughout the 
kingdom ; she engaged to pay the arrears due 
to the German troops, and employed threats 
and promises so well, that she induced the 
Huguenot leaders to sign a peace. This treaty, 
imposed on them by circumstances, did not 
satisfy either the court, or Catherine de Me- 
dicis, or Pius the Fifth, who saw his plans of 
extermination annihilated j thus the Catholics 
made no scruple at not observing its clauses, 
and the Jesuits continued as before, to make 


the chairs in the schools and the pulpits in the 
churches, resound with furious declamations 
against the heretics. Catherine de Medicis 
and Charles the Ninth, excited assaults upon 
the reformed and encouraged assassinations, 
so that in less than three months, more than 
ten thousand of the reformed fell victims to 
these hateful manœuvres. 

Urged on by despair, the latter retook their 
arms, equipped a fleet, and sent to ask for aid 
from the queen of England and the princes of 
Germany. On his side, the pope spared no 
pains to render the war Detween the Catholics 
and protestants most bloody. He sent large 
sums to Catherine de Medicis, to assist her in 
levying troops, and also a body of Italian cav- 
alry, to reinforce her army. Some generous 
citizens, among others the chancellor de l’Hos- 
pital, represented to the king, that he w T as 
obeying, without knowing it, the suggestions 
of the court of Rome ; that it was impolitic for 
a sovereign to exterminate his subjects for the 
interests of the pope, and that the safety of 
his kingdom demanded toleration. But this 
beardless monarch, this fanatical devotee, was 
unwilling to listen to any advice \ he drove 
these virtuous men from his presence, took 
the seals from the chancellor, and exiled him 
from the court. 

Freed from the inconvenient supervision 
which the chancellor de l’Hospital exercised 
over them, the Jesuits gave a new impulse to 
the religious associations which they had or- 
ganised in all parts of the kingdom. Catherine 
de Medicis entered into an arrangement with 
them, so as to give more unity to her plans, 
and sent, through them, to the heads of the 
fraternities, the form of an oath, by which 
each of them bound himself to obey no orders 
but those of the king, and to abstain from any 
enterprise which had not his formal sanction. 
She then issued a decree prohibiting the Hu- 
guenots from assembling for worship, under 
penalty of death. 

Charles the Ninth, still at the instigation of 
his mother, issued a second edict, which en- 
joined on the reformed to abstain from their 
employments j and the parliament of Paris, in 
verifying this decree, had the cowardice to 
add, that from henceforth no one should be 
admitted to the magistracy, who did not first 
swear to live and die in tne Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman faith. These obligations 
were even imposed on the university, and by 
order of his majesty, the doctors of the four 
faculties were held to swear absolute obe- 
dience to the wishes of the pope, with their 
right hand on the gospel ana tneir left on a 
crucifix. 

When the royal army was in a situation to 
keep the field, the marshal Saulx de Tavannea 
took the command of ; it, though the title of 
generalissimo had been given to the duke of 
Anjou, the king’s brother, a young debauchee 
of sixteen. The Catholic army first endea- 
voured to seize the prince of Condé and the 
admiral Coligny ; but these two leaders, warn- 
ed in time, escaped from the troops which had 
been sent against them and took refuge in Rq- 
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chelle, the bulwark of the Calvinists, where 
they found the succours which had been sent 
to them from Germany and England. 

The Huguenots then took the offensive, and 
though interior in number to the Catholics, 
they thrice offered them battle. Unfortu- 
nately, numbers prevailed over courage, and 
in these two days the reformed met witn ter- 
rible losses. At Jamac, Louis of Bourbon, 
prince of Condé, was slain with ten thousand 
of his co-religionists. At Moncontour, more 
than twenty thousand protestants remain- 
ed upon the held. On this last day, the 
Catholics showed so much cruelty, say the 
chronicles, that they massacred entire bodies 
who had laid down their arms : and if they 
made some prisoners, it was because they 
were tired of murdering. Pius the Fiftn 
blamed the marshal de Tavannes very much, 
however, for sparing a single life, and to re- 
pair this fault he wrote at once to the king 
of France : — u In the name of Christ, we order 
you to hang or behead the prisoners whom 
you have made, without regard to learning, 
rank, sex, or age, without human respect or 
pity. Since it is well known that peace can 
never exist between the sons of Satan and the 
children of light, this race of impious wretches 
must not in future be permitted to multiply. 
Exterminate to the last these wicked heretics ; 
the holocaust most agreeable to God, is the 
blood of the enemies of the Catholic religion : 
make it Row in floods upon his altars ; and it 
you do not obey, remember the fate of Saul 
and the vengeance which that prince drew 
upon himself, because he did not put the king 
of the Amalekites to death.” 

In consequence of these recommendations, 
his majesty sent an order to the generalissimo 
of his army to put all his prisoners to death; 
which was done. The duke de Montpensier, 
one of the Catholic leaders, not having the 
courage to put to death the unfortunates who 
were entrusted to his keeping, handed them 
over to his almoner^ the Jesuit Babelot, to do 
as he pleased. This wretch had the cruelty 
to trample children at the breast beneath his 
feet, to nave the females violated, and to mur- 
der them himself, whilst the soldiers were 
assuaging their execrable licentiousness upon 
them : as for the men, he had them merely 
flayed alive or burned. 

Pius the Fifth thought that the protestant 
party was ruined in France by the battle of 
Moncontour, and that the king could do the 
work alone ; he then recalled the count de 
Santa Fiore, who was a burthen on his trea- 
sury. The entry of these troops into Rome, 
was celebrated as in the triumphal days of the 
generals of the republic. His holiness went, 
with all his clergy, two miles to meet them ; 
he then had the flags taken from the Calvi- 
nists suspended in the church of St. John of 
the Lateran, and terminated the ceremony by 
announcing the end of heresy, and the triumph 
of Catholicism as certain. 

Notwithstanding the predictions of the pope, 
the reformed, whom he had regarded as crush- 
ed, raised their heads and re-established their 


affairs so successfully, that the court trem- 
bled anew for the issue of the war. Then 
Catherine de Medicis, who dreaded to be be- 
seiged in Paris, had recourse to negotiations, 
and offered peace to the reformed with such 
advantageous conditions, that they would not 
have been able to impose others, even had 
their party triumphed over the Catholic army. 
Besides a general amnesty ? they obtained the 
free exercise of their religion, the restitution 
of confiscated property, the privilege of pre- 
senting six judges in parliament, and the 
choice of four strong cities, with power to 
place garrisons in them. 

It is just to say, that the fear which the 
Huguenots inspired, was not the sole motive 
for peace. The emperor Maximilian the Se- 
cond, had made it one of the conditions he 
had imposed on the court of France, in ex- 
change for his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, Elizabeth of Austria, with Charles 
the Ninth. The cessation of hostilities again 
excited great discontent at Rome, and the holy 
father even dared to express his sentiments on 
the subject to the French embassador, and to 
threaten the queen mother and her son, with 
excommunication, if they did not keep the 
oath they had taken to organise a vast con- 
spiracy, to exterminate all the heretics of 
their kingdom. Catherine de Medicis and the 
cowardly Charles the Ninth, hastened to write 
to his holiness, that they had not renounced 
their plans, and were only taking their mea- 
sures, so that none of tneir enemies could 
escape them. 

Phis the Fifth appeared to be satisfied with 
the assurances they gave him, he blamed, 
however, the respect shown to Henry of Na- 
varre, the admiral Coligny and the young 
Condé, and disapproved of the concessions 
which had been made to the heretics. Then, 
in order to punish Maximilian, whom he re- 

f arded as the principal author of this peace, 
e interfered in a question of precedence be- 
tween the dukes of Ferrara and Florence, and 
which had been submitted for some years to 
the arbitration of the emperor, and usurping 
a right which did not belong to him, he de- 
cided the affair in the following bull : — “ We, 
Pius the Fifth, the successor of the apostle 
Peter, the vicar of Christ, seated on the ele- 
vated throne of the church militant, and set 
by the Lord over nations and kings, order that 
our dear son, Como de Medicis, snould wear 
a royal crown, and be called grand duke of 
Tuscany, by virtue of the supreme authority 
with which we are invested, and which gives 
us the right to distribute titles to princes, in 
the same manner that our first fatner Adam 
received from God the right to give names to 
animals.” Maximilian, who did not share in 
the belief of the holy father on this subject, 
protested against this bull, and called his two 
vassals to his tribunal. Como de Medicis, in 
whose favour the decree was, declared the 
matter to be adjudicated, and refused to ap- 
pear before his sovereign ; the result was, a 
war between the two princes. This success 
emboldened the holy father, and determined 
21 * 
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him to strike a great blow, not in Germany, 
but in England : the object was no less than 
to have Queen Elizabeth assassinated, and to 
place the triple crown of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland^ on the brow of Mary Stuart, then 
a prisoner in the castle of Fotheringay, and 
who was pledged by oath, to re-estalblsh the 
Catholic religion in Great Britain. The Jesuits 
mutually entered into the views of the holy 
father, and organised a vast conspiracy. Un- 
fortunately for them, on the eve of its execu- 
tion a traitor sold them, and all paid with their 
heads for their participation in the plot. Pius 
the Fifth, furious at finding his plans disco- 
vered, immediately fulminated a bull against 
Elizabeth ; he declared her excommunicated, 
freed her subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and gave her kingdom to the first oc- 
cupant. 

This bold excommunication was affixed by 
John Felton, to the doors of the episcopal 
palace of London, and this intrepid disciple 
of Loyola, obtained as a recompense, the 
crown of martyrdom. An order of Elizabeth 
then declared all Jesuits banished from the 
kingdom, under penalty of death, if they dared 
to re-appear. Notwithstanding this edict, these 
courageous satellites of the Holy See, remain- 
ed in Great Britain, concealed under different 
disguises, and ready to execute the orders of 
their general. Thus, before such devotion, 
Pius exclaimed, “ Yes, with such men, will I 
triumph over kings, and exterminate people, 
if God will only grant me some years of life. 7 ’ 
In fact, the power of this society had so in- 
creased, that it threatened to substitute itself 
for the secular authority every where. In the 
Low Countries, thanks to the protection of the 
ferocious duke of Alba, the Jesuits had found- 
ed a colony at Anvers, and laboured openly 
for the ruin of Flanders and Holland. In Por- 
tugal, they had taken the regency from Queen 
Catherine^ to give it to Cardinal Henry, who 
was affiliated wfith their society, and had 
even forced King Sebastian to take a member 
of their order as his preceptor, and another as 
his confessor, and the grand inquisitor as his 
minister. When this young prince, arrived at 
the age of manhood, wished to make an effort 
to free himself from odious tutelage, they 
threatened to bum him alive as a heretic, 
and became stronger than ever. In Germany, 
they had been enabled to establish colleges, 
notwithstanding the active opposition of the 
people, and although they were convicted of 
practising sodomy on the children confided to 
their care. In Spain they had become so 
powerful, that Philip the Second, fearful of 
displeasing them, authorised them to aban- 
don themselves to strange and frequently ob- 
scene practices. 

If any other than a Jesuit had left us an 
account of the means they employed to excite 
terror in the hearts of the faithful, we would 
accuse him of calumny ; but it is a disciple of 
Ignatius Loyola, Father Orlandino, who speaks, 
“at certain festivals during the year ; we tra- 
versed the streets by night, exclaiming in 
lugubrious and prophetic tones, 1 Hell, hell, 


for men and women, who are now committing 
the sin of licentiousness.’ In other solemni- 
ties our superiors order us, through a spirit of 
humility, to despoil us of our garments, and 
to go from door to door asking alms ; we pay 
our devotions from church to church, without 
garments, flagellating each other, whilst the 
young novices thunder forth psalms.” 

In Sicily, adds another historian, they gave 
every year the spectacle of an allegorical pro- 
cession, of whicn the subject was the power 
of death over all creatures. “ On that day, 
all the Jesuits formed an immense troop ; m 
front they carried a great image extended on 
a coffin ; around this effigy of the Saviour, 
marched four ranks of angels, virgins, and 
saints, represented by lads or young girls, 
having no clothing but wings or garlands of 
flowers ; behind them came lean and meagre 
horsemen, entirely naked, and mounted on 
horses without bndle or saddle ; then came 
Death, represented by a skeleton of more than 
a hundred feet high, holding a scythe in Ins 
right hand, carrying a bow and arrows on his 
shoulders, and having shovels, mattocks, and 
all the implements of a grave digger at his 
feet. This gigantic skeleton was placed on a 
car, decorated with black drapery 7 , and drawn 
by twelve bulls, which the dean of the Jesuits, 
who represented Time, conducted. Other fa- 
thers, disguised as demons, surrounded the 
car, uttering terrible cries, and brandishing 
torches of rosin. Behind the car of Death 
pressed a crowd of spectres, representing all 
the conditions of life, and monks who suug 
hymns of death.” 

In Venice the Jesuits were held in great 
honour, and had it not been for their ardour in 
confessing women and young girls in their 
private apartments, it is probable they would 
have maintained it ; but their great zeal in 
administering the sacrament of penance to 
the young dames, drew on them the hatred 
of the senators ; and the doge having learned 
that his wife had been called to her confessor 
three times in one day, to obtain absolution 
from him, it was decided by the supreme 
council of Ten, that they should be expelled 
from its territory'. They left it, to retire to 
Milan^ to Charles Borromeo, the archbishop of 
that city, w ho avowed himself their protector, 
and gave them the direction of a college at 
Braida, and the control of a seminary, until 
they could return to Venice. 

In the dominions of the duke of Savoy they 
had seized on all employments, and coula, 
with impunity, violate women, or use young 
boys in their infamous pleasures. Moreover, 
one of them, Father rossevin, had placed 
himself at the head of bands, paid by the 
money of the pope, and was executing severe 
justice on the heretics of the dutchy. They 
triumphed in Poland, Sweden, and Norway; 
every where, in fine, they knew how to exer- 
cise their execrable 6way, by becoming the 
confessors of princes and lords, and by selling 
their secrets to the court of Rome. 

Pius the Fifth, finding himself so well served 
by his cohorts of Jesuits, conceived the plan 
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of renewing the massacres of the Sicilian | 
Vespers through all Europe, and of annihilât- j 
ing, at one blow, all the enemies of the Holy 
See. He accordingly wrote to Charles Borro- 
meo, to employ himself in organising bands 
of murderers in Piedmont and Switzerland ; 
he sent the cardinal Coramandon to Poland to 
make overtures to Sigismund Augustus for 
the same end : he hastened his nephew, Car- 
dinal Alexandrin, to the court of France, to 
arrange with Charles the Ninth on the means 
of exterminating the Calvinists of his king- 
dom; another legate went to Portugal, and 
another to Madrid, to induce those two sove- 
reigns to enter this sacrilegious league . V enice 
even, could not resist the fatal influence of 
the court of Rome ; she recalled the Jesuits, 
and they, from gratitude, organised a plot, ana 
prepared to make rivers of blood to flow; 
Germany alone resisted the general impulse ; 
Maximilian refused to associate himself in 
this work of iniquity, not from a sentiment of 
humanity, but from prudence, and because he 
felt a lively resentment towards the pope, for 
having pronounced judgment in the question 
of precedence between the dukes of Ferrara 
and Florence. Pius the Fifth was so enraged 
at being unable to surmount this last obstacle, 


| which alone prevented him from putting his 
| monstrous plot into execution, that he was at- 
tacked with a nervous fever, of which he died 
on the 1st of May, 1572,attheageof sixty-eight. 

His death was a subject of joy for Italy, 
and especially for Rome. In one day, the 
holy city, which had been almost deserted, 
saw thousands of emigrants re-enter it; all 
the citizens embraced and congratulated each 
other on having escaped the terrible scourge 
which had decimated the population. 

Still the sanguinary Pius the Fifth, that 
monster, who, according to the historian de 
Thou, had improved in refinements of punish- 
ments on the fabulous ferocity of Procustes 
and Gergon ; that pope who had the execrable 
glory of surpassing the atrocities of theNeros, 
the Caligulas, the Domitians, and the Galbas; 
that executioner of humanity; that murderer 
of women, children, and old men; that or- 
ganizer of the most frightful plot which has 
alarmed the world, of that Saint Bartholo- 
mew, which, four months later, was to cover 
France with a hundred thousand corpses, has 
found priests who have made a saint of him, 
and who, after having canonised him, have 
held him up as an example for the kings of 
Europe. 


GREGORY THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1572.] 

Election of Gregory the Thirteenth — His history before his pontificate — The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew — Discourse of the cardinal Montalto on it — Fetes and rejoicings at Rome in 
honour of it — Gregory receives the head of the admired Coligny at a public audience — He con- 
tinues the work of Pius the Fifth— Organization of the league — Gregory conspires against 
Elizabeth of England — Revolt in Ireland — The Jesuits endeavour to foment troubles in Eng - ^ 
land — Philip seizes the crown of Portugal — New edict of Elizabeth against the Jesuits — The * 
pope is occupied with the interests of his bastard — He labours to reform the calendar , and 
causes the Gregorian calendar to be adopted in Europe — He calls the knights of Malta before 
his tribunal — His admonition to the archbishop of Cologne — Famine and seditions at Rome — 
Quarrel between the courts of France and Rome — The pontiff wishes to excommunicate the 
princes of Navarre and Condi — His death. 


As soon as the ferocious Pius the Fifth had 1 
breathed forth his last sigh, the Camerlingo 1 
took measures to prevent the people from 
forcing the gates ot the palace and carrying 
off the dead body, to drag it through the streets 
of Rome, which they would not have failed 
to do, so great was the hatred this monster 
inspired. After the obsequies, the conclave 
formed, and the intrigues began ; it was soon 
seen that the Spanish party had the majority. 
The candidates proposed by Charles Borromeo, 
and the cardinal Alexandrin, were all succes- 
sively defeated, and the suffrages were given 
to the cardinal Buoncompagno. Monseigneur 
de Verceil then went to the chamber of this 
cardinal, took him by the hand, besought him 
to fojlow him to the chapel ot the conclave, 
there to receive the adoration, and imme- 


diately proclaimed him sovereign pontiff, by 
the name of Gregory the Thirteenth. 

The new pope was born at Bologna, about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; his 
father was named Christopher, and his mother 
Agniola Marescalchi. He at first studied the 
law, and obtained the grade of doctor at the 
age of twenty-eight ; he then taught as a pro- 
fessor in the university of his native city until 
1539. At that period he renounced his pro- 
fessorship, to embrace the ecclesiastical state, 
which was in fact much more lucrative, and 
led more quickly to honours and power. He 
came to Rome, and obtained from Paul the 
Third the post of abbre viator, then that of 
keeper of tne seals ; it was in this capacity 
that he assisted at the council of Trent. As 
a recompense for the services he rendered the 
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Holy See in this assembly, the pope appointed 
him auditor of the chamber ; Julius the Third 
afterwards raised him to the post of secretary 
of the apostolic chamber, and gave him a vice 
legation in the territory of Rome. During the 
reign of Paul the Fourth he bought the dig- 
nity of bishop, and finally, under the pontifi- 
cate of Pius the Fourth, he became rich enough 
to pay for a cardinal’s hat. 

The first use which he made of the supreme 
power was, to grant to the envoys of France 
a dispensation, which was solicited by Charles 
the Ninth, for the marriage of his sister Mar- 
garet with Heniy of Navarre. “This union,” 
the king had said to Cardinal Alexandrin, the 
nephew of Pius the Fifth, “assures to us more 
than ever, the success of our plans for the 
extermination of the heretics.” 

Indeed, Catherine de Medicis, and her ex- 
ecrable son, far from having abandoned their 
criminal designs, waited but for the moment 
when they could finish with their enemies 
by a general massacre. To attain this, they 
stopped at nothing ; knavery, deceit, treason, 
every thing was set to work. At last, to draw 
the chiefs of the Huguenots into their power, 
they had proposed to Jane d’Albret, queen ol 
Navarre, to marry the prince of Bearn, her 
son, to Margaret of Valois ; and they offered 
to admiral Coligny, to place him at the head 
of an ariny of invasion, destined to conquer 
the Low Countries from Philip the Second. 
Seduced by all these marks of confidence, the 
Huguenots abandoned their habitual reserve, 
and came to Paris; the admiral himself, flat- 
tered in his vanity, came to court, without 
paying regard to the adviçe of his friends to 
distrust the Guises. The queen of Navarre 
followed his example, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the king, and came also to Paris, to 
assist at the wedding of her son. The wel- 
come she received, the infinite attentions, the 
marked courtesies of which she was the ob- 
ject from Catherine de Medicis and Charles 
the Ninth, served to dissipate her apprehen- 
sions, and she abandoned herself in full se- 
curity to the caresses of her assassins. Twen- 
ty days afterwards she died from poison. 

Henry of Navarre, become king by the 
death of Jane, scarcely waited until the fune- 
ral of his mother was over, when he consum- 
mated his marriage with Margaret of Valois. 

At last, all having been prepared for the 
extermination of the Huguenots, on a fixed 
day, couriers were despatched in all direc- 
tions, and bore secret orders to the governors 
of the provinces; then, on the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew, a night for ever memorable, at 
a signal given from the Louvre, troops of 
murderers rushed upon the houses inhabited 
by the protestants, and in less than forty- 
eight hours, thirty thousand French, men, 
women, children, and old men, fell beneath 
the blows of these wretches. 

In the provinces the butcheries were pro- 
longed for two months, and more than seventy 
thousand Calvinists were assassinated by the 
Catholics. Thus was accomplished the in- 
fernal work which the saintedf pope, Pius the 
Fifth, had prepared with so much solicitude. 


This general massacre of the Huguenots, 
followed so closely on the election of Gregory 
the Thirteenth, that it was destined to serve 
as a fête for his coronation. The pontiff re- 
ceived the news with inexpressibly joy ; he 
caused the cannon in the castle of San Angelo 
to be fired, commanded public rejoicings to ce- 
lebrate the triumph of the holy cause, and then 
ublished a jubilee through Europe, “in or- 
er,” he said, “that the Catholics might re- 
joice with their head at that magnificent ho- 
locaust offered to the papacy by the king of 
France.” 

When the envoys of Charles the Ninth 
reached Rome, his holiness wished that they 
should hand to him, in a solemn audience, 
the letters of the court of France, and the 
strange present which Catherine de Medicis 
‘sent him. “ It was the head of the admiral 
Coligny,” says Brantôme, “ whom the mother 
and son, those crowned murderers, had sun- 
dered from his noble body, and which they 
sent to the pope, as the most agreeable offer- 
ing they could make to the vicar of Christ.” 

Gregory received this head with transports 
of ferocious joy, and in testimony of his grati- 
tude to the king, he sent him a magnificent 
blessed sword, on which was represented an 
exterminating angel. The cardinal Flavius 
Orsini was, on this occasion, appointed legate 
â latere for the kingdom of France, and was 
commissioned to prevent the prince from 
leaving the path on which his mother had in- 
duced him to enter. Then every where, in 
the churches of Italy, at Rome, Naples, Flo- 
rence, and even Venice, yet always at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, the preachers thun- 
dered forth a concert of extravagant eulo- 
giums on the king of France and the queen 
mother, in order to excite the fanaticism of 
other sovereigns. Ecclesiastics were found, 
who, in their sermons, went into extacies 
over the infinite mildness and merciful cle- 
mency of the murderer of the Huguenots, ad- 
mired the skill and persevering obstinacy 
which he had exhibited in carrying out a 
plot, which was, according to them, the most 
glorious, most sublime, and most extraordi- 
nary exploit which had ever been accomplish- 
ed by tings. “Oh! admirable resolution,” 
exclaimed one of these furious preachers, in a 
moment of inspiration, “ Oh, truly royal soul ! 
glory, eternal glory to Charles the Ninth, the 
greatest of kings, who did not recoil before 
the massacre of his subjects ! may his name 
descend to posterity with the admiration it in- 
spires in me, and may his example be fol- 
lowed by all the princes of the earth.” 

Gregory, desirous of perpetuating the me- 
mory of this bloody triumph, called to him 
the most skilful painters, and ordered from 
them several pictures representing different 
episodes of the St. Bartholomew. Amongst 
other things, there were represented in the 
hall called tne Hall of the Kings, in the Vati- 
can, three frescos; the first represented the 
time when the admiral Coligny was assailed 
on leaving the Louvre; the second represented 
a scene of carnage by the light of torches ? and 
the third showed Charles the Ninth presiding 
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over parliament, and glorifying himself for 
having exterminated a hundred thousand 
French heretics. 

Whilst the holy father and his cohorts of 
Jesuits were exalting the virtues of Charles 
the Ninth and his infamous mother, the Spa- 
niards were continuing their ravages in Flan- 
ders, and were committing such atrocities, 
that it appeared as if the duke of Alba had 
sworn to surpass the king of France himself. 

Malines was abandoned to pillage for three 
dam and the soldiers committed excesses, 
before unknown, on the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants ; to the saclc of this city succeeded the 
massacres of Zutphen and Haerden ; after the 
ruin of these unfortunate towns, took place 
the butchery of Harlem, in whicn more than 
ten thousand Belgians were slain on the ram- 
parts. nearly two thousand burned or tortured, 
and double that number drowned in the river, 
the executioners having no longer strength to 
murder. At last blood flowed so abundantly, 
that the cruel Philip himself wished to sus- 
pend the executions, from fear lest his ter- 
rible governor should finish by annihilating 
the entire population, and he recalled the 
duke of Alba to Spain. It is said, that this 
monster before quitting the Low Countries, 
boasted, at a sumptuous banquet which he 
gave his officers, of having put death more 
tnan a hundred thousand Belgians by the 
swords of his soldiers, with having tortured or 
beheaded twenty thousand, and with having 
stolen from the inhabitants more than eight 
millions of ducatsyearly. 

Gregory the Thirteenth, faithful to the 
encroaching policy of the Holy See, was not 
content with the mere defeat of the heretics; 
he wanted his share of their spoils, and to 
have the decrees of the council of Trent 
adopted in France, which had been until now 
rejected by the parliament, as prejudicial to 
the national liberties. But the urgency of his 
holiness became baneful to the cause of Ca- 
tholicism; the pretensions of the oourt of 
Rome excited a general discontent ; the Hu- 
guenots profited by it to retake the offensive, 
and when Catherine de Medicis thought them 
crushed, they rose every where, fell upon the 
cities which were ungarrisoned, fortified them, 
and announced that they were going to the 
Louvre to demand a terrible reckoning for 
the massacre of their brethren. 

Charles the Ninth, justly alarmed by these 
threats, became cowardly and suppliant before 
those whom he had just endeavoured to mur- 
der ; he threw the horrors of the St. Bartholo- 
mew on the Guises and the court of Rome ; he 
employed solicitations and promises with the 
reformed ; he ordered the confiscated property 
to be restored to them, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the legate, who claimed a part 
ot it for the Holy See, and even offered to 
declare himself tne protector of the reformed 
religion. 

The Huguenots, who knew from experience 
the value to be set on the oath of a king, re- 
fused to lay aside their arms, and the war 
commenced terribly. The duke of Anjou, 
Vol. H. 2 G 


with a formidable army, came to lay siege to 
Rochelle, the bulwark of the protestants, but 
at the first assault was repulsed with the loss 
of more that twenty thousand men, although 
his troops were much superior in number to 
the protestants. In his retreat, the prince, 
like a worthy brother of Charles the Ninth, 
revenged himself, for his disgrace, on the un- 
fortunate city of Saucerre, whose inhabitants 
he put to the sword. He would, doubtless, 
not nave been content with the massacre of a 
single city, if he had not been recalled to Paris 
by his mother. Catherine de Medicis, to receive 
the crown of Poland, w’hich deputies from that 
kingdom had come to offer him. 

The pope, who knew the depraved charac- 
ter of Henry of Anjou, a mixture of baseness, 
fanaticism, and cruelty, hastened to send him 
a nuncio, to congratulate him on his election, 
and on tne massacre of the heretics of Sau- 
cerre. He offered him, at the same time, a 
rose of gold, in testimony of his high esteem, 
and to encourage him to show himself a wor- 
thy son of the church, by subjecting his new 
subjects to the court of Rome. The duke of 
Anjou then went to his kingdom of Poland. 
The queen mother then finding herself alone 
in opposition to the Guises, and fearing lest 
they should have too much power in the king- 
dom, took the side of Henry of Navarre and 
the prince of Condé, and showed herself fa- 
vourable to the reformed. This conduct na- 
turally discontented the legate, who leagued 
himself with the cardinal Lorraine. He pro- 
mised him, in the name of the holy father, to 
favour the family of the Guises, and aid them 
in their plans of usurpation, should the throne 
become vacant by the death of Charles the 
Ninth, which his constant sickness rendered 
probable, if, on their side, they would pledge 
themselves to employ all their efforts to make 
the papacy triumph over the heretics. These 
conditions being agreed to ? the Jesuits at once 
received orders from their general, to work 
under the direction of the cardinal Lorraine, 
“that débaucher of women,” as Brantôme calls 
him, u that grand master of lewdness, who by 
largesses, flatteries, or promises^ secured, en- 
snared, or debauched all the girls or women 
who came to court.” 

He pursued the old plans of the league with 
more ardour than ever; and to increase the 
number of the affiliated, they gave a political 
and religious aim to tne association. The 
Guises accordingly engaged “ to restore to the 
provinces of the beautiful kingdom of France, 
the old rights, pre-eminences, franchises, and 
liberties, as they existed in tne time of king 
Clovis.” . . . ana even yet better and more pro- 
fitable, if they could invent them. 

When all tne articles of this new compact 
were agreed upon, the cardinal of Lorraine 
sent them to Gregory the Thirteenth, to ob- 
tain his sanction, and to cause him to have 
them adopted by the legions of monks and 
priests who covered France. 

Soon, in all the churches, nothing was 
preached but the necessity of a league against 
the protestants. The priests exacted from 
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their penitents that they should join this holy 
association ; they represented it as the only 
way of safety, and refused to grant absolution 
to those who were not inscribed on the list of 
the affiliated. It was under these circum- 
stances, that the execrable Charles the Ninth 
surrendered his infamous soul to the devil. 
Before dying, he had appointed his mother re- 
gent of the kingdom, and confided the sove- 
reign authority to her. But Henry of Anjou 
did not leave the power long in her hands ; as 
soon as he heard of the death of his brother, 
he abandoned his kingdom of Poland, and re- 
turned to France, where he was crowned by 
the name of Henry the Third. 

The pope did not appear to be troubled by 
this change of sovereigns ; he let the Guises 
manage matters, and was occupied in orga- 
nising new massacres in other places, in order 
to advance what he called the extirpation of 
heresy. For this purpose he furnished large 
sums to Philip the Second and the em- 
peror, to place them in a condition to ren- 
der tne papacy triumphant in Germany and 
the Low Countries ; he gave a hundred thou- 
sand ducats to the archduke Charley for the 
same purpose — as many to the knights of 
Malta, and seven thousand ducats to the duke 
of Brunswick. 

As his holiness was impatient to see the 
war re-kindled between the Catholics and 
Calvinists of France, he then offered four hun- 
dred thousand crowns of gold to Henry the 
Third, that he might second the views of 
the court of Rome. The prince took the 
money, and promised all that was required, 
without, however, advancing matters any ; 
for, instead of levying troops, and placing 
himself in a condition to make war, he con- 
tinued to spend the treasures of the nation 
in female ornaments, jewelry, laces, feasts, 
carousels, masquerades, and orgies. Thanks 
to the infamous Catherine de Medicis, the 
court of France had became a sink of impuri- 
ties, in which hypocrisy disputed with licen- 
tiousness, and the most ignoble saturnalia suc- 
ceded burlesque representations of devotion. 
The young lords lived together in scandal- 
ous intimacy, had witnesses to their strange 
amours, and intrigued for the illustrious honour 
of being distinguished by the king, and of 
sharing his bed. There was nothing going 
on but duels, rapes, adulteries, murders, and 
incendiarism ; there were only balls, feasts, 
and orgies, at the end of which, Henry the 
Third, with his court of minions, traversed the 
fairs, markets, and public squares, insulting 
women and girls, offering violence to young 
boys, and striking with their daggers, fathers 
or mothers who dared to defend their chil- 
dren. 

Then, to do penance, those debauchees 
clothed themselves in red. black, white, green, 
or blue frocks, and hoods, and went to the 
churches to pay their devotions. After this, 
they went, young and old, to the astrologers 
and diviners; the old to buy talismans which 
should make their mistresses love them, the 
young to have philters composed, which 


should rid them of old husbands ; for, at this 
period of demoralization, all men or women 
made no scruples at using a dagger or poison 
to rid themselves of a rival. Thus, the duke 
of Guise did not hesitate to stab, even in the 
antechamber of the king, a gentleman whom 
he had surprised with his mistress; Villeguier 
had the boldness to kill, in the midst of the 
Louvre, his wife, big witn child, whom he had 
found in his own Dea with her lover; a dutchess 
dared to boast of having killed her husband, 
by enervating him witn pleasures and re- 
jected caresses. Such 'was tne court of France, 
when poison freed the kingdom from the ex- 
ecrable cardinal of Lorraine, the head of the 
league, and the soul of the party of the Guises. 

The reformed party availed themselves of 
the confusion into which this event had thrown 
the Guisards, to wrest great advantages from 
the king. They obtained, among other things, 
that France should declare against Spain, and 
take measures to succour their co-religionists 
in the Low Countries, and to drive the armies 
of Philip from Flanders; which was the more 
urgent, since Louis Resquesens, the successor 
of the duke of Alba, appeared to endeavour to 
rival that monster in fanaticism and atrocities. 

In the meantime, the jperiod fixed by Gre- 
gory for the universal jubilee arrived. As 
usual, a considerable crowd of fanatics came 
together from all parts of Europe, and brought 
heaps of gold to the successor of the apostle. 
The prince of Cleves, the prince of Parma, and 
the grand duke of Tuscany, distinguished 
themselves by their liberality, and, thanks to 
them, the sovereign pontiff found himself in a 
condition to subsidise new bands of murderers, 
to assure the triumph of the papacy. 

In France, the leaguers had raised their 
heads, and no longer troubling themselves 
about the death of the cardinal of Lorraine, had 
chosen for their chief, the young Henry of 
Guise, the son of Francis of Guise, assassinat- 
ed during the reign of Charles the Ninth. The 
clubs of the Jesuits re-commenced their ses- 
sions, and occupied themselves with political 
auestions, as if they had been recognised by 
the nation. In consequence of their preaching, 
troubles broke out, and threatened to disturb 
the public tranquillity seriously. Henry of 
Navarre, the prince of Condé, and the duke 
of Allençon, took advantage of these disorders 
to escape from Paris, where they had been 
kept in sight since the St. Bartholomew, and 
put themselves at the head of the reformed. 

Henry the Third, abandoned to the mercy 
of the Guises, knew not to what party to unite 
himself ; if he declared war on tne Calvinists, 
he feared to succumb in the strife ; if he pro- 
nounced for peace, he dreaded to draw on 
his head the Hatred of the Guisards. In this 
extremity, he determined to assemble the 
states-çeneral, and to do as they decided ; he 
accordingly convened the deputies of the pro- 
vinces at Blois, and demanded from them 
what was the surest means to re-establish 
tranquillity in the kingdom. They who were, 
almost all of them, affiliated with the congre- 
gations, and placed under the inspirations of 
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the Jesuits, replied, that his majesty had no 
other part to take but to reduce France to an 
unity in religion, that is. to the exclusive ex- 
ercise of the papist, ana for that purpose he 
should continue tne massacres of the reformed. 
Henry the Third then joined the league, and 
was proclaimed its chief. Still, however, he 
was careful to change its ancient statutes, and 
to strike out the clauses which were hostile to 
the royal dignity; he then caused the new 
regulations to be accepted by the states, and 
ordered that they should be promulgated as 
obligatory through the whole extent of his 
kingdom. After so solemn a declaration, we 
should suppose that the war with the Hu- 
guenots would have recommenced with new 
fury ; it was not so, however ; the king had no 
money to levy troops, and the states refused 
to grant it. Henry, alarmed by his position, 
seeing himself the head of a league which 
hated him, and the but of the duke of Guise, 
who in every circumstance affected to treat 
him with contempt, entered into negotiations 
with the Huguenot princes, and concluded the 
peace of Poictiers with them. By this treaty 
the reformed acquired the right of building 
churches and holding synods; the enjoyment 
of their wealth ana dignities was moreover 
restored to them : the memory of the admiral 
Coligny, as well of that of the other vic- 
tims of the St. Bartholomew, was restored : 
finally, his majesty authorised the marriage ot 
priests. 

This edict, loyally executed, would have 
doubtless restored prosperity to the kingdom ; 
but no one believed in the sincerity of Henry 
the Third ; and moreover, the pope and the 
duke of Guise were too much interested in 
perpetuating the disorders, not to use their 
efforts to kindle a more active and bloodier 
civil war than ever. His holiness first sent to 
France the Jesuit Henry Sammier, a man full 
of finesse and astuteness, accustomed to take 
all kinds of disguises, to play all kinds of 
parts, who was in fine the most skilful diplo- 
matist of that period, and he instructed him 
to kindle the fire of revolt. Henry of Guise, 
also recruited a number of ambitious men, of 
people without occupation, taken from all 
classes in society, whom he knew how to 
attach to himself through hopes of pillage, 
and he formed an army of them. The duke 
assumed the airs of a king more than ever, 
and showed his disdain for Henry the Third, 
so that the latter feared lest he should make 
an attempt on his life, and to guard against 
this danger, he instituted an order composed 
of an hundred persons of the first nobility, 
which he called the order of the Holy Spirit. 
He appointed twenty-seven knights and four 
great officers, who were all bound by oath to 
expose their property and their lives in de- 
fence of the king and religion. He inaugu- 
rated this society at Pentecost, the day of nis 
birth, and whicn through a strange coinci- 
dence was also the anniversary of his corona- 
tion as king of Poland, and that of the death 
of Charles the Ninth. He gave the title of 
commanders to the members of this order, 


designing to provide them all with com- 
manderie8 ana rich benefices. 

The example of the king of France was 
followed by the court of Rome, and Gregory 
the Thirteenth sought to create new defenders 
of it. He re-established the order of St. Basil, 
which had once counted five hundred monas- 
teries in the kingdom of Naples alone, and 
decreed that all the Hieronmites in the west 
should hereafter form but one congregation, 
submitted to a single abbot who snould re- 
ceive his instructions from the Holy See ; he 
then founded twenty colleges or seminaries 
at Rome, governed by the Jesuits, who were 
under his jurisdiction, and who were destined 
for the English, Germans, Greeks, Maronites, 
Jews, atheists and repentants; finally, he ex- 
tended his foundations into Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Lithuania^ Transylvania, and even Japan. 
The care which Gregory gave to the organi- 
zation of these establishments, which were 
to prepare the subjugation of new genera- 
tions to the Holy See, by rendering it the 
master of the education of youth, aid not, 
however, hinder him from exciting people 
against each other, and from preparing bloody 
revolutions in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
Thus he used to advantage the sojourn of 
Don Juan of Austria at Rome, to induce that 
prince to adopt a plan of conspiracy against 
Elizabeth, which consisted in nothing less 
than having her assassinated, so as to deliver 
Mary Stuart, and to arrange a marriage be- 
tween him and the new queen of England. The 
only obstacle which prevented the execution 
of the designs of the pontiff, being the inter- 
ference of the Hollanders, ne advised Don 
Juan to take the government of the Low 
Countries, so as to keep the prince of Orange, 
who was then sovereign ot all Holland, in 
check, and to prevent him from succouring the 
heretics of Great Britain. The prince as- 
sented to his reasoning, and went in haste to 
assume the government of his province to 
recommence the massacres of the ferocious 
duke of Alba. 


From that time the efforts and intrigues of 
the court of Rome became very active m Eng- 
land, and all the Catholics made ready to 
second the reactionary movement. But Eliza- 
beth was on her guard, the plot was dis- 
covered, and several Jesuits paid with their 
heads for their devotion to the pope. The 
queen did not confine herself to some partial 
executions ; she renewed the laws against the 
Catholics, took their churches from them, 
drove them from their convents, prohibited 
them from assembling, and deprived them of 
the free exercise of their religion. 

Gregory was not beaten down by this first 
reverse; he did not renounce the hope of 
placing Maiy Stuart and Don Juan on the 
throne of England, and of re-establishing 
Catholicism in the British isles ; he only made 
a change in his policy, and determined to 
begin by crushing the protestants of Holland 
before attacking those of Great Britain. For 
this puipose he sent to Don Juan a nuncio 
named Sega, who was the bearer of large 
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sums, which were to he used in levying troops ] 
and subsidising spies and assassins. This 1 
ecclesiastic had moreover an ample provision 
of briefs to grant plenary indulgences to the 
fanatics who should combat beneath the 
standard of the Roman church, whatever 
might have been the enormity of tneir crimes. 

It was time for Don Juan to receive aid, for 
he was absolutely without money, and almost 
without soldiers; his precarious position had 
already even forced him to enter into an ar- 
rangement with the Belgians, and to give his 
approval to an edict which had been decreed 
by an assembly of the states at the city of 
Ghent, and which was called the edict of the 
pacification of Ghent. But he scarcely be- 
lieved himself in a condition to resist the Bel- 

f ians, when he broke the treaty consented to 
y the reformed in Holland and Zealand, and 
retook all the pride and insolence of a tyrant. 
It turned out illy for the governor j the people 
of Brussels took up arms, drove him with his 
soldiers from their city, called in the prince of 
Orange and conferred on him the dictatorship 
of the Low Countries. The Catholic nobles 
alone refused to recognise the prince of Orange 
as their chief ; as, however, they bore an eoual 
hatred to the Spaniards and the reformed, they 
ranged themselves under the banners of the 
archduke Mathias, the brother of the new 
emperor Rodolph. who had succeeded Maxi- 
milian the Secona. The burghers, wiser than 
the nobles, preferred the public safety to the 
triumph of their cause, and in order to give 
no pretext to the latter for retiring from the 
struggle, they gave the exercise of power to 
Mathias, and contented themselves with 
placing the prince of Orange in his council 
as his lieutenant. 

Philip the Second, finding himself on the 
eve of losing the Low Countries, from having 
wished to follow the counsels of the pope, 
then determined to conduct his affairs his own 
wav. He first sent Duke Alexander Famese, 
with a numerous army, into Belgium, to re- 
conquer the provinces and cities which had 
revolted. This unfortunate country then found 
itself rent by four factions, svhich all disputed 
for the territory with arms in their hands. On 
one side, the republicans sought to overthrow 
the party of the priests; on the other Mathias 
and Don Juan, both making powerful efforts 
to sustain themselves on a bloody throne. In 
this strife the wary Mathias gained ground 
upon his adversary daily. Understanding the 
necessity he was under of sustaining himself 
by the people, he was careful to declare in 
favour of freedom of conscience, and to re- 
build the protestant churches which had been 
burned in Brabant, Flanders, and Gueldres. 
This act of tolerance excitea, it is true, the 
anger of the Jesuits, the priests, and the 
monks; but he did not disturb himself about 
them, and contented himself with banishing 
those who refused to take the oath of obe- 
dience to the constitution. 

In the mean time Don Juan of Austria died, 
and was replaced in his government by Prince 
Alexander of Parma, a bigoted Catholic, who 


] aspired to the glory of surpassing the duke of 
Alba in cruelty. He first murdered twelve 
thousand inhabitants of Maestrich, to punish 
them for having defended their walls for eight 
months of a rigorous blockade. He then turned 
his attention to exciting discord among the 
Flemings, by flattering the Catholic nobility, 
and ratifying the perpetual edict; this suc- 
ceeded marvellously, and induced the deser- 
tion of the lords, and consequently that of the 
Catholic soldiers, who were designated by the 
nickname of the soldiers of Pater Noster. 
This defection determined the United Provinces 
to take a vigorous resolution to deprive Mathias 
of the government, to offer it to the duke of 
Alençon, become duke of Anjou, since the 
elevation of Henry the Third to the throne of 
France : the deputies of the states made him 
swear to a constitution, which was equally fa- 
vourable to Catholics and protestants, and 
declared themselves for ever freed from the 
sway of Philip the Second. Thus, this time, 
did the efforts of the court of Rome against 
the reformed of Belgium and Holland, meet 
with a complete check. Gregory then fell 
back on Great Britian, with which he had not 
ceased to carry on communications. By his 
orders, bands of Jesuits passed over into Ire- 
land to prepare an insurrection against the 
queen, and w hen all was ready. Italian troops 
embarked at Civita Vecchia, unaer the leading 
of an English Catholic, to make a descent on 
the shores of Ireland. 

His holiness did not confine himself to this 
demonstration against Elizabeth; he instituted 
an order of missionaries to go into England to 
preach revolt, and formed a cohort of sixty- 
four English, Scotch, and Irish Jesuits, who 
took an oath to employ all their efforts, and 
even to suffer martyrdom, in order to wrest 
life and crown from the heretic princess who 
reigned over the British isles. Tnese fanatics 
left Italy, and went to London, to seek the 
glorious palm which was to place them among 
the saints. But only three of them perished ; 
Campian, Skerwin, and Bryant, denounced as 
instigators of a plot against the life of the sove- 
reign, were strangled, beheaded, and quarter- 
ed. The pope canonised them at once, and 
ordered the survivors to organise a new con- 
spiracy, taking their measures better. 

In Portugal the children of Ignatius had 
greatly advanced their affairs, and had be- 
come so formidable, that the imbecile Sebas- 
tian, the king of that country, not daring to 
resist their solicitations, made a descent on 
Africa, and was slain at the battle of Alcacar. 
The sceptre passed from the hands of this 
unskilful king, into those of an old priestly 
debauchee, the cardinal Henry, the uncle of 
Sebastian, moulded, like his nephew, into a 
blind obedience to the Jesuits. As soon as 
he w’as king, he conceived the singular fancy 
of having heirs, and solicited a dispensation 
from Rome to enable him to marry a young 
mistress, whom the Jesuits had given him. 
Gregory, who coveted the heritage of the 
kingdom of Portugal for his family, represent 
ed to the cardinal king, that it would be giv- 
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ing a dangerous advantage to the heretics, to 
grant to a man of his rank, who had been so 
many years an ecclesiastic, permission to 
break his vow of continence openly, in order 
to espouse his concubine. Philip the Second, 
who also had pretensions on this kingdom, in- 
fluenced the opinion of the court of Rome, 
and threatened the old cardinal with an inva- 
sion of Portugal, if he did not submit to the 
prohibition of tne holy father. Henry lan- 
guished for eighteen months, balancing be- 
tween the two, when he died, and left the 
field open to their ambitious views. 

Philip sent an army at once into Portugal, 
and seized on it, notwithstanding the clamours 
of the Jesuits, and the wrath of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, who destined this crown for his 
bastard, James Buoncompagno. His holiness 
dared not, however, excommunicate the king 
of Spain, whose assistance he required to 
strengthen the manoeuvres of the Catholic 
league in France, to assure the triumph of re- 
ligion in the Low Countries, and to overthrow 
Elizabeth of England. He even cloaked his 
resentment, and sent to congratulate Philip on 
his new conquest, excusing himself for not 
having favoured him, and only claiming some 
pensions and towns for his son James, which 
were liberally granted him. 

Thus Gregory, though pre-occupied with 
the interests of the Holy See, did not forget 
his family. We must also do him this justice, 
that he gave more assistance to the progress 
of science than any of his predecessors had 
done. Among the reforms which the learned 
demanded, there was one most necessary, 
since it produced great trouble in chronologi- 
cal arrangement — it was the revision of the 
calendar. From bad calculations, errors so 
gross had glided into the computation of time, 
that the festivals of the churcn were inverted. 
Several popes, scandalized at seeing Easter 
come at the period fixed for the festival of 
the Trinity, had already endeavoured, but in 
vain, to correct this error of calculation. Gre- 
gory had the good sense to call to his aid the 
learned of all nations, and they published, 
under the superintendance of the celebrated 
doctor Louis Lilion, the calendar we now use, 
and which is called the Gregorian. All the 
Catholic states immediately adopted this new 
division of time. 

Gregory purchased this feeble service to 
the sciences by so much wickedness, that 
hatred was stronger than gratitude, and a con- 
cert of curses rose against him from every 
quarter. In the states of the church the 
misery was at its height; Milan was deso- 
lated by two terrible scourges, the plague and 
its archbishop Charles Borromeo ; Rome even 
was in a state of famine, in consequence of 
the avarice of the sovereign pontiff and his 
bastard, who had monopolised the com, to 
carry on a scandalous traffic in it. Bands 
were soon formed, which infested the high- 
ways, robbed travellers, carried off convoys, 
and made incursions up to the gates of the 
holy city. The unfortunate, whom hunger 
and despair had urged on to crime, were 


abetted by some powerful lords, who hated 
the tyranny of Gregory, and gave an asylum 
in their palaces to the banditti. As soon as 
his holiness was apprised of this, he ordered 
his provost to make minute examinations in 
all the residences in the environs of Rome, 
and particularly in the palace of Raymond des 
Ursini, who had been denounced to him. The 
sbirri of the pontiff executed the orders they 
had received, and arrested several inoffensive 
persons whom they found in the residence of 
Raymond des Ursini. As they were about to 
bind them to conduct them to the castle of 
San Angelo, the master of the palace arrived 
with some of his people; he entreated the 
provost to set at liberty his prisoners, who were 
illegally arrested in a palace which enjoyed 
the right of asylum. The latter replied, inso- 
lently. that no consideration would prevent 
him from executing the orders of the pope, 
against such miscreants as him and his frends. 
This insult exasperated Raymond ; he seized 
the arm of the provost, and struck him with a 
small stick he held in nis hand ; his sbirri im- 
mediately fired, killed this lord, and wounded 
five of his people. This act of hateful bru- 
tality excited a violent sedition at Rome; the 
people ran to arms, and threatened to beseige 
the Vatican, unless Gregory beheaded at once 
the provost and soldiers, who had assassinated 
Raymond des Ursini. 

Gregory, cowardly as are all despots, had 
the sbirri who had executed his orders seized 
and shot, to save his own life. The provost, 
who had escaped, having been arrested, was 
beheaded. But as the real criminal was not 
reached, the brother of Raymond excited a 
new sedition, attacked the palace of Vincent 
Vitelli, the grandson of the pope, and son of 
James Buoncompagno, and slew nim with his 
own hand. He then left Rome with a crowd 
of discontented persons, organised them into 
free companies, and made incursions at their 
head upon the territories of the church, and 
exercised cruel reprisals to avenge his family. 
The disquiet whicn this partizan war caused 
the pontiff, did not prevent him from pursuing 
his projects on the Low Countries, in which, 
whilst appearing to sustain the interests of 
Philip, he was secretly favouring the duke 
of Anjou. The money required to pay the 
French troops beginning to fail him, he de- 
termined to finish the war at a blow, and to 
have the duke of Orleans, the most formida- 
ble of the enemies of the Holy See, assassi- 
nated. At his instigation, the Jesuits armed 
a fanatic, named Jaregué, who was born in 
Biscay; and one day, when the prince was 
leaving his hotel, he shot a pistol at him, 
which fortunately only grazed his breast. 
This wretch was massacred on the spot by 
the people. His accomplices were sought out, 
and among others, a Dominican named An- 
thony Timmermans, who had given him ab- 
solution before he made the attempt. 

The duke of Anjou was at first accused of 
having participated in this plot ; but the prince 
of Orange exonerated him before the states- 
general, and showed them that the blow had 
22 
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come from Rome. The consequences, how- 
ever, showed that the good sense of the citi- 
zens had not been at fault, and the conspiracy 
of the duke of Anjou against the liberties of 
the United Provinces proved, that the Belgians 
had been properly inspired, when accusing 
the brother of the king of France with con- 
nection in the attempt at assassination. This 
worthy son of Catherine de Medicis ; this felon 
and disloyal duke, not satisfied with having 
received the titles of count of Flanders and 
duke of Brabant, was still willing to wrest 
from his new country its dearest liberties, and 
to reduce it to despotism. Fortunately, his 
attempts on Antwerp were repulsed by the 
republicans, and the Belgians would, beyond 
doubt, have slain his soldiers to the last man, 
if the prince of Orange had not come to his 
aid and appeased the anger of the Belgians, 
by recalling to their recollection the services 
which the reformed in France had rendered 
them, and by representing to them that it was 
very unjust to punish the soldiers for the faults 
of their leaders. These remarks saved the 
remains of the French army from a general 
massacre; but the duke was none the less 
obliged to return to France, where he went 
to conceal his shame, and where he died 
poisoned. 

His holiness, exasperated by this check, 
which retarded the success of his affairs in 
the Low Countries to an indefinite period, re- 
doubled his efforts to organise new plots 
against the life of the duke of Orange, and 
aided by the Jesuits, he found a madman, 
named Gerard, who, to gain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, consented to assassinate the enemy 
of the pope. The attempt succeeded this 
time, and William of Nassau fell beneath the 
dagger of the fanatic Gerard, in the city of 
Delph. Freed from his most formidable ad- 
versary, Gregory went on to other efforts, and 
armed a wretch, named William Parry, of 
Venice, to murder Elizabeth of England. For- 
tunately for this princess, the satellite of the 
pope, on arriving in London, was indiscreet 
enough to impart his plan to one of his rela- 
tives who dwelt in that city ; he was imme- 
diately arrested, put to the torture, and pun- 
ished for high treason. 

This new effort determined the queen to 
publish extremely severe edicts against the 
Catholics, and especially against the Jesuits, 
who were banished from the British isles, as 
abettors of the conspiracy, with a prohibition 
to re-enter them under penalty of death. Gre- 
gory, comprehending the necessity of not 
leaving this warlike militia to suffer beneath 
the blow a reverse, and the shame of an ex- 
pulsion, sought to raise their courage by intro- 
ducing them as the heroes of a force which 
he was about to exhibit, and which had been 
in rehearsal for some years. He was pre- 
paring for the solemn reception of some pre- 
tended Japanese embassadors, in imitation of 
the famous deputation of Abyssinian kings, 
which took place during the reign of Clement 
the Seventh, only that instead of negroes, 
Gregory had procured four fishermen, who 


had been sent to him by the Jesuits, from a 
small commercial establishment in Japan. 
They disembarked in Spain, in company with 
a Jesuit, who passed them off for the sons of 
the king and persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, and had great honours rendered them 
by Philip the Second. He then re-embarked 
with them, gained the shores of Italy, and 
sailed up the Tiber to Rome. 

As soon as the Japanese landed, a deputa- 
tion of cardinals came to congratulate them, 
and conducted them in great pomp to an au- 
dience of Gregory. They presented three 
letters from the kings of Japan to his holiness, 
of whom they announced themselves as the 
representatives, and which were translated 
into Italian by tne Jesuits. The first was sub- 
scribed, “To the adorable who holds on earth 
the place of the king of heaven, the greatest, 
the noliest pope . 77 The second letter began 
thus, u Let this missive be borne to the great 
and holy lord, whom I adore, and w'ho holds 
the place of God on earth . 7 7 The third was 
as follows, “ I offer this letter with adoration, 
with hands raised towards heaven, to our most 
holy father, the vicar of Christ ! . . . 77 In the 
body of the letters, the three princes who 
signed them, excused themselves for not 
coming in person to render their homage to 
the successor of the apostle Peter, on the plea 
of their age and business; they bestowed an 
extravagant eulogium on the Jesuits, and be- 
sought the pope to recompense these devoted 
workmen, who cultivated with so much zeal 
the vineyard of the Lord. Gregory feigned 
great joy, and exclaimed, “ Glory, glory to the 
courageous children of Jesus ! Glory to the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola ! I have now lived 
long enough, since I have seen their triumph ! 
Lord, call your servant to yourself . 77 

No one was, however, the dupe of this gross 
jugglery, nor of the enthusiasm of the pontifT, 
and the Jesuits obtained no more considera- 
tion than before. After all, what did the holy 
father care for the opinion of the people ? He 
had succeeded in rekindling the zeal of the 
Jesuits ; he asked for no more. He commis- 
sioned them to embitter the leaguers of France 
against the duke of NaVarre, who had become, 
by the death of the duke of Anjou, the nearest 
heir to the throne, and thanks to their efforts, 
the leaguers rose against Henry the Third, 
and proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon as 
sovereign. 

This prelate, seduced by the glitter of a 
crown, consented to become the chief of the 
enemies of his house, and published a mani- 
festo, in which he declared the dukes of Lor- 
raine and Guise, the lieutenant generals of the 
Catholic league, and invested with the com- 
mand of the troops by the different members 
of the Catholic league, the pope, the emperor^ 
the king of Spain, the princes of the house of 
Austria, by those of the family of Lorraine 
in France, by the archbishops of Cologne and 
Mayence, the dukes of Nemours, Nevers, Sa 
voy, Ferrara, Cleves, and Parma, the cardinal 
of Vendôme, the count de Vaudemont, the re- 
publics of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, the 
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duke of Florence, and the prince of Scotland. 
After which he gave the signal for the civil 
war and raised the standard of revolt. 

Before so formidable a league Henry the 
Third followed the counsels of fear ; and al- 
though he knew perfectly well that the lea- 
guers were his personal enemies, he rejoined 
them and apologised for their conduct. He 
revoked the edicts made in favour of the Hu- 
guenots, compelled their ministers to leave 
France, and decreed that hereafter no citizen 
could fill public functions nor private offices 
unless he was a professor of the papist doc- 
trines. He finally pushed his cowardice so far 
as to give strong places to the duke of Guise 
and the cardinal of Bourbon, as pledges for the 
sincerity of his protection. 

The latter, having nothing more to fear from 


the king, commenced war on Henry of Na- 
varre and the prince of Condé, and demanded 
their excommunication from Rome. Father 
Matthew, the courier of the league, made se- 
veral journeys into Italy to obtain this bull, 
which was impatiently waited for in France, 
and to solicit a brief authorising the Guises to 
assassinate Henry the Third. Whilst Gregory 
was preparing the bill of excommunication he 
was to nurl against the Huguenots, he was 
struck with an attack of apoplexy, which car- 
ried him off on the 10th of April, 1585. His 
body was buried in a chapel w’hich he had 
constructed in the church of St. Peter. Thus 
died this pope, who had given an example of 
every vice to the world, and who had so well 
pursued the work of extermination com- 
menced by his predecessors. 


SIXTUS THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 

FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1585.] 

History of the cardinal of Montalto — He is chosen sovereign pontiff by the name of Sixtus the 
Fifth — Commencement of his reign — He excommunicates Henry of Navarre and the prince of 
Condé — The two princes take vengeance on the pope — Negotiations of Sir Henry Carey at Rome 
— policy of Sixtus towards England and Spain — The cardinal his nephew sends his portrait to 
Elizabeth — The pope and the Jesuits — The legation in Switzerland — Affairs of France , Spain } 
and England — Death of Mary Stuart — His holiness becomes dangerously sick — Intrigues of 
the Jesuits in Poland — His holiness excommunicates Elizabeth — Anecdotes of the amours of 
the pope — He betrays Spain in favour of England — Assassination of the duke and the cardinal 
of Guise — Sixtus excommunicates Henry the Third — Quarrels between the pope and the empe- 
ror — The pontiff and the league — Trickery of the holy father — Conduct of the pope to Henry 
the Fourth — Pretensions of the pope on the kingdom of Naples — He declares against the Je- 
suits — He is poisoned by them — Reflection concerning them. 


Felix Peretti, cardinal of Montalto, was 
bom on a small farm attached to a castle called 
the Grotto, situated in the province of la Man- 
cha. His father, a vine dresser of a rich pro- 
prietor, had espoused a servant of his master, 
and had three children by her, two sons ana , 
a daughter. The young Felix saw his poor 
cabin suddenly invaded one day by a troop of 
sbirri, who came to arrest his father for hav- 
ing violated some game law. The repulsive 
aspect of these men, and their rude oaths^ so 
alarmed him that he ran and concealed him- 
self in an upper story. But he had scarcely 
concealed himself in a comer of the room, 
when the floor gave way beneath him, and 
carried him down in its fall. The sbirri, who 
were already leading away their prisoner, re- 
turned and drew out the poor child half dead, 
and having his arms and legs broken by the fall . 
They carried him at once to a surgeon, who 
took care of him from pity, and in three months 
restored him to his mother entirely cured. 

Felix then entered the service of a farmer 
and kept his pigs. Michael Angus Selleri, a 
monk of the order of St. Francis, was acci- 
dentally passing near the Grotto on his way to 


Ascoli, a town of la Mancha, and met the 
young sw’ineherd. The latter, perceiving the 
embarrassment of the good lather, offered to 
show him the way, and even to accompany 
him as far as Ascoli. During the wait he 
! talked with his young guide, questioned him 
! about his relatives, and learned his whole 
family history. He was much touched by it, 
and regarding this fortunate rencontre as a 
warning from God, he determined to take Fe- 
lix to his convent and present him to his su- 
perior w’hich he did. 

He immediately clothed his protege in the 
dress of a lay brother, and placed him under 
the charge of a very learned monk. Felix ex- 
hibited, from the first, an extreme facility in 
study, and a vivacity of mind beyond his years. 
His character felt the effects of this last facul- 
ty ; for it sometimes pushed his vivacity into 
anger; but his irritation being as quickly 
calmed as raised, his young comrades called 
him a Will-of-the-wisp. Apart from this slight 
defect, Felix was remarkable for his solid 
qualities, amongst others for a perseverance 
in his studies w'hich amounted to obstinacy : 
thus his progress was rapid in every science. 
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At the age of twenty-six he obtained the bon- 
net of a doctor and the title of professor. Eight 
years afterwards, he was distinguished as a 
preacher. From that time the career of the 
monk, Peretti de Montalto, which was the new 
name by which the former swineherd was 
known, is easily traced. He thundered against 
the heretics; drew the attention of the Jesuits 
to himself, and obtained through them the post 
of inquisitor at Venice. His implacable cha- 
racter and the cruelty which he exercised in 
that city at the instigation of Pius the Fifth, 
who was then inspector general of the tribu- 
nals of the holy office, excited all the popula- 
tion. He was constrained to fly during the 
night in order to avoid being stoned by the 
people. He is stated on this occasion to have 
replied to one of his colleagues, who rallied 
him on his flight, “I have vowed to be Dope 
at Rome; I ought not then to have suffered 
myself to be hung or stoned at Venice.” 

On his return to the holy city he attached 
himself to the cardinal Buoncompagno, whose 
high fortune he foresaw, and accompanied 
him to Spain. He then sought to gain the 
friendship of Pius the Fifth, and obtain in 
succession the rank of general of the Corde- 
liers. that of bishop of St. Agatha, and, finally, 
the nat of a cardinal. The reason why he 
obtained such high distinctions from the san- 
guinary Pius the Fifth, was the perfect ac- 
cordance which appeared to exist between 
their two natures — the same conformity of 
opinions, the same ferocity of character, the 
same thirst for blood, the same ardour in theo- 
logical disputes. Brother Felix Peretti de 
Montalto appeared to be a second part of the 
pope, and to have determined to make his life 
a counterpart of that of his master. But when 
he was clothed with the purple of the cardinal- 
ate, when he found it was not even in the power 
of the pope to raise him higher, he changed his 
behaviour and his habits. From being violent, 
he became mild and modest ; from cruel 
and sanguinary, compassionate and merciful ; 
finally, he appeared transformed as if by a 
miracle, and became an entirely different man. 
It was simply a serpent changing its skin, 
without losing any of its deceit or venom. 

On the death of Pius the Fifth, the cardinal 
of Montalto left his palace, and retired with a 
few servants to a 6mall house situated near 
the church of St. Maria Majora. During the 
whole reign of Gregory, he appeared to nave 
no other care than that of his salvation. He 
stooped, played the part of an old man by 
false wrinkles, and by rendering his voice tre- 
mulous, so as to give him all the appearance 
of one who had but a short time to live. In 
the sessions of the sacred college he had such 
an air of candour and simplicity, that they 
nicknamed him the Ass of la Mancha. On 
every occasion he recalled the obligations he 
was under to Pius the Fifth, and his nephew, 
the cardinal Alexandrin, one of the most in- 
fluential of the princes of the church, and add- 
ed, with an air of perfect simplicity, that if he 
were the lord of several worlds, he would 
never be rich enough to show his gratitude for 


the benefits his protectors had conferred upon 
him. He did the same towards Philip the 
Second, and as he knew that the Spaniards 
dreaded more than any thing else a pope 
whose mind was too enlightened, he affected 
an absolute incapacity. 

Finally, when Gregory the Thirteenth died, 
he had got so far as never to go out, except 
leaning on a stick, and his pretended infirmi- 
ties had so increased, that he appeared to have 
reached the most extreme state of decay. — 
After the funeral, the cardinals, to the number 
of forty-two, entered the conclave ; the swine 
herd of Montalto, who saw the hope of reap- 
ing the fruits of eighteen years of hypocrisy, 
took his way to the Vatican, leaning on his 
stick. On his entering the Vatican, it was re- 
marked, that he walked with more difficulty 
than usual, and he himself asked leave to re- 
tire to his chamber, pretending that he had 
not strength to support himself. On the next 
day, the intrigues for the election of a pope 
commenced, and the candidates came to urge 
him to join their parties; but the poor Mon- 
talto contented himself with replying, that he 
was not in a situation to mix himself up with 
the things of this world, and upon 6ome car- 
dinals saying to him, ironically, that he must 
occupy himself with affairs of this world, if 
he should be proclaimed pope; he replied, 
that his head bent towards the earth, coula 
never sustain the weight of a tiara, and that 
should such an honour be offered to so un- 
worthy an individual as himself, he would be 
obliged to refuse it, or to lay the burthen of 
public business on the sacred college. They 
paid no more attention to him, and proceeded 
to redeem the engagements the cardinal* had 
made before the election : after which faction 
went to work and full rein was given to am- 
bition. 

There were as many as fourteen avowed 
candidates. In such a conflict, in which every 
elector wished to be pope, it was difficult to 
play into each others hands ; this was pre- 
cisely what Montalto had hoped for ; he guard- 
ed himself well from showing any mark of 
ambition, any desire of being chosen by the 
cardinals ; on the contrary, he pledged him- 
self to serve every one, and never left his 
apartment, but to go to mass to the Pauline 
chapel, to assist at some countings of the votes. 
He laboured, however, none the less, by some 
skilful steps, to increase the division in the 
conclave, so as to tire out the electors and lead 
their choice to him. He succeeded perfectly ; 
the cardinals Alexandrin, d'Este, and de Me- 
dicis, tired of caballing, abandoned their can- 
didates in favour of Montalto, on condition 
that he would surrender the government of 
the church to them, which the wary cardinal 
agreed to do. They, duped by his jugglery, 
and fearful lest he should suddenly suffocate 
in a fit of coughing, or that his death should 
deprive them of the advantages promised 
them, hastened to rally their partisans to se- 
cure the election of the Ass of la Mancha. — 
The cardinal of Montalto dragged himself by 
the aid of his cane into the Pauline chapel, 
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and voted like the rest : then, when the ballot tion, and wished them to discharge honourable 
was over, they proceeded to count the votes, functions at his coronation, that they should 
Then took place a strange scene, which no carry the canopy, that they should present to 
one expected, and which caused alarm in the him water and linen for his ablutions, and 
conclave. As soon as Montalto found two- should hold his stirrup to mount 3 he made 
thirds of the votes were for him, he stood bolt them knights of the golden spur, gave them, 
upright, and throwing his cane into the midst himself, the sword and girclle, and caused 
of the assembly, he expectorated from a. full them to be created Roman patricians by the 
breast like a young man of thirty. The cardi- senate and people ; finally, he celebrated di- 
nals, confounded, looked at each other anx- vine service for them only, administered the 
iously, and especially Medicis and Alexandrin. communion to them with nis own hand, and 
As the dean perceived that the cardinals re- gave them a splendid banquet. After this, 
pented having done their work so quickly, he he loaded them with presents, gave them let- 
exclaimed, “ Do not press on us, my brethren, ters for their sovereigns at a public audience, 
there is an error in the ballot.” No, replied and embarked them — what happened to them 
Montalto, in a firm tone, “the thing is done at sea? It was never known. Some histo- 
and in due form.” And this same man, who an rians say, that his holiness had a secret audi- 
hour before, could scarcely speak without ence with the Jesuit who was to accompany 
coughing, thundered forth the Te Deum in a them on the day of their departure, and that 
voice so strong aud clear, that the roof of the the worthy child of Loyola, on leaving the 
chapel resounded 3 he then went to kneel, ac- Vatican, went to the general of his order, to 
cording to custom, before the altar to say his repeat to him his conversation with the 
prayers. But the cardinal de Medicis, who pope, and that the latter replied. “ The farce * 
was beside him, remarked, that he made no is played : execute the will of the head of 
motion with his lips, but contented himself the church, and let the sea serve for their 
with looking at the crucifix placed opposite to tomb.” 

him in the sanctuary. When he arose, one of .As soon as Sixtus the Fifth was installed 
the cardinals approached him, and congratulât- on the pontifical throne, he brought his sister 
ed him on the singular metamorphosis which Camilla, with her three childr^h, to Rome. Out 
bad been produced in him. “ I bent myself,” of the landress w hich she was before, he made 
replied Montalto, “ to seek on earth the keys a princess; he loaded her with caresses, gave 
of Paradise 3 now that they are in my hands, her a palace, land, and a considerable pension, 

I can look Got! in the face.” The master of prohibiting ner, however, from asking for any 
ceremonies having approached him, to ask, as favour or place. On the day succeeding this 
was usual, if he would accept the sovereign reception, the statue of Morforio asked the 
pontificate, “I could not do better than accept statue of Pasquin, “ why do you wear a dirty 
that which has been already offered me.” he shirt ?” Because, replied Pasquin, “my wash- 
replied, “ but I will do so the more willingly, erwoman has become a princess.” The pope 
since I feel myself strong enough to govern, immediately caused him who had made this 
not the church, but the whole world,” and allusion to the former occupation of his sister, 
seizing on the pontifical ornaments, he put to be sought out, in order to bestow justice 
them on, without requiring any assistance upon him, and published that he would give 
from his chamberlains, which appeared so ex- forty thousand Roman crowns to him who de- 
traordinary to the cardinal Rusticucci, that he nounced him. 

could not help saying, “most holy father, I The guilty man himself claimed an au- 
see that the pontificate is a sovereign remedy dience of the pope, thinking to make a good 
to restore youth and health to old sick cardi- speculation of it, and claimed the promised 
nais.” — “ I am as well persuaded of it as you. sum 3 “ Count out to him forty thousand 
are,” replied Montalto, “from my own ex- crowns,” said Sixtus, addressing his treasu- 
perience.” When he had finished costum- rer; then turning towards the executioner, 
ing himself, he placed the tiara on his head, who was always near by, “and thou cut off 
and was enthroned by the name of Sixtus the his tongue and his right hand, for fear of a 
Fifth. repetition of the offence,” which was done. 

The new pontifT, in token of his joyous A cold and implacable cruelty was the 
advent, raised four scaffolds before his pa- principal trait in the character of the pontiff, 
lace, and instead of granting an amnesty to of which we shall see him give a thousand 
criminals, according to the custom usual at proofs in the various actions of his pontificate, 
each election, he caused sixty of the most Thus he himself announced, in full consistory, 
obstinate heretics to be hung on the day of his “ that he had come, like Christ, to bring a 
coronation. He showed some little benevolence sword, not peace, and that he wished his 
for the embassadors of Japan, not that he was reign to be renowned as among the most 
ignorant of all the springs of this pitiful farce, vigorous.” He began by deposing the judges, 
since he would have unfolded it as smartly as who, during the preceding pontificate, had 
the deceased pope, but because he considered shown indulgence for the fault of heresy 3 he 
itgood policy to conceal all the knaveries which then reformed the laws and ordinances which 
might injure the Holy See. He expressed regulated the internal police of the states of 
great regard for these pretended princes ; he the church, and issued sanguinary edicts, 
allowed them to kiss his feet before the car- which placed the lives of the citizens at his 
dinals ; he embraced them with tender affec- mercy. Among other things, he ordered, that 
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every adultery should be punished with death, 
and he made so severe an application of this 
decree, that it was feared lest it should end 
by malting Rome a great desert. 

A lord of Salerno, named Charles Tasca, 
not being a subject of the Holy See, did not 
think that the laws of Sixtus the Fifth could 
concern him. and took no pains to conceal his 
amours with the wife of his steward. The 
holy father, furious at finding that a stranger 
dared to brave him in his capital, ordered 
the governor to execute the law of adultery 
against the guilty ; and to the remark of the 
latter, that the lord of Tasca and his mistress, 
being subjects of the king of Naples, could 
only be judged by the laws of their own coun- 
try, he replied, “ What matters that? But 
since you have scruples, hang the lover, the 
wife, and the accommodating husband, with 
ropes made at Naples.” 

Sixtus was also desirous of suppressing the 
disorders of his clergy, and particularly of the 
cardinals, who had, for a long time, abused 
their privilege of inviolability, by contracting 
debts which they never paid ; an usage which 
had descended to their valets. He ordered 
that in future, no priest, bishop, or cardinal, 
should refuse a just satisfaction to his credi- 
tors, and to set fhem an example, he paid the 
debts which had been contracted during the 
‘pontificate of Gregory the Thirteenth. More- 
over, under the pretext of putting the busi- 
ness of the apostolic chamber in order, he 
loaded the inhabitants of Rome with taxes, 
and displayed unusual rigour in the collec- 
tion of imposts ; which so much discontented 
the people, that a sedition was dreaded. 

According to the custom of tyrants, he 
sought to guard against the danger which sur- 
rounded him, by a new act of arbitrary power; 
he prohibited the citizens from carrying arms 
> in the city, and punished, unmercifully, those 
who contravened this ordinance. It is related 
even, that a child of sixteen years old, having 
^been brought before his tribunal, accused of 
having drawn a dagger on some sbirri who 
insulted him. he condemned him to be hung, 
and as his acivocate was invoking the text of 
the law, which prohibited the application of 
the penalty of death to so young a person — 
“Well, by virtue of my own omnipotence, I 
give him ten of my years,” exclaimed the 
pope, “and let him be led to punishment.” 

If we regard in Sixtus the Fifth, his inflexi- 
ble zeal in the maintenance of the principles 
of the theocratic authority, his disdain for the 
human species, his cold and inexorable cru- 
elty, his boldness in the employment of violent 
means, we will find that he had many points 
of resemblance to Gregory the Seventh. If 
we study this pontiff in his political measures, 
in his diplomatic intrigues, we will see in him 
a man tormented by an insatiable thirst for 
power, wealth, and reputation ; we will see 
nim sacrificing, unceasingly, justice to vain 
glory, and sometimes doing great things to 
immortalise his name; protecting the city, 
and persecuting men of letters ; anathematis- 
ing kings, and then turning against the peo- 


le ; exalting the doctrines of the Jesuits, ma* 
ing common cause with the league, then 
declaring himself the enemy of the disciples 
of Loyola, and banishing them from the Ro- 
man states; and, finally, setting aside all 
shame, glorying in having been a swineherd, 
and then declaring himself to be the first of 
the princes of the earth ! Strange existence, 
mysterious destiny, which had taken a simple 
swineherd to make of him^ successively, a 
monk, an inquisitor, a cardinal, a sovereign, 
and more than a sovereign — a pope ! 

Sixtus the Fifth, after having assured tran- 
quillity in Rome, prepared for his strife with 
kings, and soon showed that he spared not 
even Philip of Spain ; thus the embassadors 
of that prince having come, on the 29th day 
of May, to present to him the usual tribute 
of a purse of seven thousand crowns of gold, 
carried on a white hackney, as the right of 
vassalage for the kingdom of Naples, the pope 
replied to the harangue, “Your discourse is 
very eloquent my lords, but we do not yet 
see, but that our predecessors made a foolish 
bargain, in swopping a kingdom for a horse.” 

The Spanish embassadors thought this plea- 
santry had a hidden meaning, and they ad- 
vised Philip the Second of it, so that he might 
take measures to repel the efforts which the 
new pope was projecting on the kingdom of 
Naples. But it did not enter into the views 
of Sixtus to embroil himself so speedily with 
the king of Spain ; France claimed his atten- 
tion above all else ; he look up the business 
in this country at the point at which Gregory 
the Thirteenth had left it, be declared the fa- 
mily of Bourbon bastard and detestable, call- 
ing the king of Navarre a relapsed heretic: 
as such, depriving him of all his domains, and 
decreeing mat he was incapable, both he and 
his descendents for ever, from succeeding to 
any kingdom and sovereignty whatever, and 
particularly to the croivn of France. His ho- 
liness also freed his subjects and vassals from 
the oath of obedience they had taken to him, 
and prohibited them, under ecclesiastical pe- 
nalties, from obeying him. The same cen- 
sures were applied to his cousin, the young 
prince of Condé, and to all the Huguenots. 

Although excommunications were already 
in such great discredit at the close of the six- 
teenth century, that a bishop of Chartres wrote, 
that the thunders of the pope froze in crossing 
the Alps; still, such a demonstration, at the 
moment when the kingdom was on the eve 
of a general comhustion, must necessarily in- 
crease the confusion. Thus, from all partsL 
arose a cry of shame, and the different civil 
and religious orders hastened to address re- 
quests to the court of Rome for a revocation 
of the bull. 

Henry the Third, who was always cowardly 
and pusillanimous, dared not take any ener- 
getic measures against a decree derogatory to 
the independence of the nation and the dig- 
nity of the crown; he contented himself with 
prohibiting the bull from being published in 
France in legal form. The parliament, bolder 
i than the king, wished to resist the mere pub- 
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lication of the decree as contrary to the rights 
of the hereditary sovereignty ; but the Guises 

{ >ushed it on. and the excommunication was 
astened on the doors of the churches through 
the whole kingdom. 

Henry of Navarre, unable to take vengeance 
on the audacity of the pope by forcible mea- 
sures, sent a protest to his embassador, Bon- 
gars, who was at Rome. This courageous Hu- 
guenot put it up in open day, in the Campo 
di Fiori. In this manifesto, Henry called 
Sixtus a traitorous felon, and heretical pope ; 
he summoned him to appear before a free 
council, under penalty of being recognised as 
antichrist; he declared an irreconcilable war 
on him, to avenge the injuries done to his per- 
son and the house of France, and claimed, 
for this end, the assistance of truly Christian 
kings and republics, interested, like himself, 
in arresting the audacity of a swineherd, who 
thought of nothing less than of overthrowing 
all kingdoms. This energetic action caused 
the greatest surprise to the court of Rome. 
Sixtus the Fifth, in his first burst of fury, 
swore to punish the author of the declaration, 
and the rash man w'ho had dared to placard it 
even on the very gates of the Vatican ; then, 
reflection coming to calm his irritation, he ad- 
mired this trait of vigour, which was so much 
in harmony with his own actions, and could 
not help saying, that he wished Henry the 
Third had as much courage as the king of 
Navarre. 

In England, the news of the exaltation of 
Sixtus had produced a profound sensation, and 
Queen Elizabeth was the more surprised at the 
election of the cardinal of Montalto, as she 
heard, at the same time, lhat the new- pontiff, 
who had before appeared to be humble, igno- 
rant, simple, and a sufferer, had shown himself 
to be proud, severe, implacable in his justice, 
and of an unheard-of rigour in his executions. 
She immediately assembled her council to 
deliberate on the course to be pursued under 
such circumstances, and with a pope who was 
capable of stirring up all the Catholic princes 
against the new English church. It was de- 
cided to send an embassador to Rome, to as- 
sure themselves of the disposition of Sixtus 
towards England, and they ohose a young lord 
named Carey, who, in a former journey, had 
formed a friendship with Alexander Peretti, 
the nephew of the pope, who had been pro- 
moted to the cardinalate. The queen sent, by 
her deputy, her portrait, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, to be offered by him to the car- 
dinal nephew, as a mark of esteem, and at the 
same time she commended to him to spare 
no efforts, expense, or presents to gain the 
good graces of the holy father. 

On his arrival in Rome, Carey was received 
with distinction by Alexander Peretti, and on 
the next day he obtained a private audience 
of the pontifT. Whether it was the effect of 
the presents w’hich had been sent by Eliza- 
beth, or whether it was a calculation of policy, 
Sixtus received the embassador with unusual 
affability. He loaded him with attentions, { 
asked hum questions as to the character, incli- 1 


nations, beauty, and habits of the queen. Carey 
replied to all nis questions, and took advan- 
tage of the circumstance to show him the por- 
trait of his sovereign. Sixtus regarded it with 
much attention, and, heaving a profound sigh, 
said to the embassador : — 

u What a noble face ! What an admirable 
woman is your queen ! Why am I not per- 
mitted to espouse her ! How I curse the re- 
ligious character in which 1 am clothed, and 
wnich prevents me from taking a wife ! for I 
swear by the beard of Christ, that none other 
but Elizabeth of England should sit upon my 
throne ; and 1 feel that a queen like her would 
bear me children worthy of us. 57 He then 
handed back the portrait to Carey, and added 
graciously, that he trusted his sojourn at the 
court of Rome would be agreeable, and that 
he would advise him, for the interest of her 
Britannic majesty, to cultivate the friendship 
of his nephew, the cardinal Montalto. 

Carey left the audience delighted with the 
impression which the portrait of the queen 
had made on the mind of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and judging the moment favourable to 
expose the intentions of his sovereign in re- 
gard to Spain, he went immediately to the 
palace of the cardinal nephew to confer with 
him : as his eminence was still at the Vatican 
he was obliged to await his return. The car- 
dinal at last arrived and listened with great 
attention to the confidential communications 
of the knight ; then when he had finished he 
replied, that his uncle approved of the plans 
of Queen Elizabeth, and that he had charged 
him to ask in his name for the exchange of 
the portrait of his sovereign for that of his 
holiness. Carey, in the excess of his joy, did 
as the cardinal asked him. On the same day 
he wrote to the queen to inform her of the 
success of his mission, and to uige her to has- 
ten the conclusion of a treaty with the United 
Provinces, and to send a body of troops into 
Flanders, to dislodge the Spaniards from the 
strong places which they occupied. But all 
this was but a farce on the part of Sixtus ; 
the English diplomatist was the dupe of the 
crafty pontiff; his holiness was not in the in- 
terest of England ; his only intention was to 
urge on Elizabeth against Philip, that they 
might destroy each other. 

Sixtus, w hilst seeking to annihilate monar- 
chies, followed a diametrically course towards 
republics. Thus he sharply reprimanded one 
of his nuncios, who had caused a protestant 
minister to be arrested in the territory of the 
Swiss, and wrote to him 

u Have you forgotten that we sent you to 
Switzerland to restore peace to the cantons, 
and not to carry trouble there ? Remember 
that w’e have instructed you to restore har- 
mony between heretics and Catholics, and not 
to excite them against each other. Know that 
it is not our interest to act with free people as 
with kings. Revolutions among independent 
nations are always dangerous for orthodoxy 
and are on the contrary favourable for here- 
tical doctrines. I recommend to you ex- 
pressly to use caution and to temporise with 
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the Swiss, who refuse to submit to our obe- j president of a commission charged to inquire 
dience. Do not imitate the frequent inapt into the abuses which had been introduced 
zeal of the Jesuits, w r ho, whilst wishing to de- into convents every where. The members of 
fend our see, have frequently struck it most this commission were ordered to make a de- 
fatal blows.” * tailed report as to the means to be employed 

In fact this society was beginning to dis- to arrest the disorders of the monks, and to 
credit the Holy See very much in the opinion draw up a list of the religious communities 
of the w r orld, since it recoiled before no crime which it was urgent to suppress, as well as 
in order to assure the triumph of Catholicism, that of the convents which had preserved the 
Sixtus the Fifth, who saw the abyss into spirit of their constitution in all its purity. The 
which the children of Ignatius were pushing result of this inquiry was singular enough ; the 
the papacy, employed all his efforts to give commissaries declared that they could not find 
an entirely different direction to affairs, and to one monastery in Italy in which the religious 
free himself from the influence of the Jesuits, were not addicted to drunkenness, idleness, 
But as this was not a part of the calculations of sodomy, and all kinds of abominations. They 
the good fathers, they sought to bring the car- reported, that in Austria they had visited one 
dinal nephew into their interests, ana, thanks hundred and twenty-two convents of men and 
to their obsessions, they succeeded so well, women, and that they had counted in the 
that the latter had the daring to propose to monasteries of the monks one hundred and 
his uncle to take a Jesuit as his confessor, ninety-nine prostitutes and fifty-five young 
Sixtus could not restrain his anger at this pro- boys or girls of less than twelve years old; 
posai; he reprimanded his nephew sharply, and in the houses of the nuns, four hundred 
and prohibited him from ever speaking to him and forty-three male domestics, who w ere 
of these miserable knaves, adding : 11 It were at once the servants and the lovers of the 
better for the Jesuits that l snould confess them, sisterhood. 

and not that they should receive my confes- They declared that in France the convents 
sion.” Reflection and policy caused him, how- were the theatres of even still greater outragea 
ever, to conceal his true sentiments concern- and they cited, among others, the monks of 
ing them, and at the entreaty of his nt^hew, Aurillac» In fact, the disorders of these monks 
he consented even to honour their Gregorian had so passed all bounds, that the syndic 
college by his presence and to celebrate mass and consuls had complained to parliament of 
there. The good fathers resolved to take ad- Charles de Senectarie, abbot of the convent 
vantage of the occasion for the benefit of their of Aurillac and lord of that city; twenty-four 
order : and on the day appointed by his holi- witnesses had deposed, that the abbot Charles, 
ness for his visit, they took care to place in his nephews, John Belveser, called Jouchieres, 
his way, scholars, who recited verses in honour the prothonotary of the abbey, Antony de 
of Gregory the Thirteenth, which so tired the Senectarie, abbot of St. John, his niece, Maria 
pope, that he imposed silence on their orators de Senectarie, abbess of Bois, who governed 
by saying, “ You think, without doubt, you a convent of women in the same city, as well 
are speaking to Gregory; you are mistaken; as the monks and nuns of the two houses, 
I am called Sixtus the Fifth.” abandoned themselves habitually to every 

After mass, the Jesuits conducted the pon- excess of the most horrible depravity. They 
tiff into the dormitories and refectories, w hose proved that several monks had as many as 
propriety they made him admire. When he five or six mistresses at once, either courte- 
had examined every thing, he asked to see zans, or young girls carried off from their 
the cellars which contained the treasures of parents, or women suborned or ravished from 
the community. 11 Alas,” replied the rector, their husbands; that they had, moreover, a 
“they are dry, for never was the society so large number of bastards, whom they, also 
poor as during the reign of your holiness.” used as their minions. They proved, more- 
“And what have you done then with the over, that the abbot, Charles de Senectarie, 
wealth you extorted from the people of Japan made sorties at the head of his monks, beat 
and America ?” replied the pope, “ it has not up the country to find maidens, and drove be- 
certainly been spent in our service, for you fore him in open day, with blows from his 
take good care to be paid even for the smallest cross, such as suited him, forcing them to 
assassination. Go to, I see they do not cal urn- enter his den, without the fathers or mothers 
niate you, w’hen they accuse you of conceal- being able to offer the least resistance, from 
ing the disorders of your life beneath the mask fear of being assassinated by the monks. It 
of hypocritical severity. I will soon examine resulted from these depositions, that the mo- 
into your conduct and your chest, and I will nastery of Aurillac was secularised; this was 
advise you not to remain under temptation, all ; the parliament having declared itself in- 
and I will make you poorer, that you may be- competent to judge the accused, they being 
come better Christians.” in ecclesiastical orders. 

This admonition was made in a severe tone ; Sixtus the Fifth also made different regula- 
he then retired with his suite. Notwithstand- tions against excessive luxury in dress and 
ing his great desire to attack the institution, equipages: he even fixed the toilet for brides, 
the holy father dared not put in force, imme- and prohibited women from wearing lace, 
diately, the reform with wnich he had threat- feathers, or flowers, natural or artificial, on 
ened the Jesuits; he wished to proceed regu- their bonnets, from wearing false hair and 
Urly, and appointed the cardinal Aldobranain paint, from riaing with bare necks, and from 
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appearing in the street with bare arms with- ! leaders, who, fr6m their number, were at first 


out sleeves to their dresses. This strictness 
of morals did not, however, prevent him from 
rotecting the arts and literature : thanks to 
is munificence, the library of tne Vatican 
was prodigiously increased; a hospital, a mas- 
ter-piece of architecture, was built to receive 
fifteen hundred sick : new streets were open- 
ed; the chariots ot Praxitües and Phidias 
were restored, the statue of St. Peter was 
placed on the column of Trajan at Monte 
Cavalo; an aqueduct of thirteen thousand 
paces brought water from a limpid source to 
the celebrated Sixtine fountain. At his com- 
mand five Egyptian obelisks, which had laid 
on the ground for ages^ and whose restoration 
had frightened the genius of Julius the Second 
and Paul the Third, rose on their bases and 
opposed their hieroglyphics to the mysteries 
ot the Catholic religion; so that now the 
learned can read upon their pedestals an in- 
scription engraven in the time of the Roman 
emperors, in honour of Cæsar, sovereign pon- 
tiff, who nad brought these monuments from 
old Egypt, and another inscription in memory 
of Sixtus the Fifth, sovereign pontiff, the re- 
storer of the obelisks. 

Then, what was no less a work, he under- 
took to purify the text of the Ola and New 
Testaments, which was full of gross errors. 
The majority of the cardinals agreed with 
him, and they proceeded to a first revision, in 
which five thousand errors were discovered, 
and on a second, two thousand more in dates, 
names, and figures were brought to light; 
after which, the consistory decided that the 
Bible thus purified was the only canonical 
one. Sixtus gave it the name of the Vulgate, 
and prohibited by a bull, any one, under pe- 
nalty of the greater excommunication, from 
changing, adding to, or retracting a syllable 
from the text of the word which God had re- 
vealed to Moses ; this did not, however, pre- 
vent Clement the Eighth, one of his succes- 
sors, from again correcting the Old Testament 
some years afterwards. 

Whilst the holy father was bestowing his 
attention on the correction of the Old Testa- 
ment and the holy gospels, the civil war had 
broken out in France, more terribly than 
ever. The Guises, seeing between them and 
the throne, but a king enervated by debau- 
chery, and an imbecile cardinal, redoubled 
theif efforts to crush Henry of Navarre, the 
only competitor who was capable of disputing 
the crown of France with them. They rallied 
around them all the nobility of Champagne 
and Burgundy, whom they reinforced by Spa- 
nish troops, and declared war. Lyons, Toul, 
Verdun, and many other cities opened their 
gates to them at the instigation of the Jesuits; 
they then seized on Orleans, Bourges, and 
Angers, and finished by becoming the mas- 
ters of Paris, which they made henceforth 
the centre of their operations. The clandes- 
tine meetings of the leaguers were trans- 
formed into actual deliberative assemblies, 
in which the conduct of Henry the Third ana 
his ministers was audaciously censured. The 


called the council of Sixteen, organised a new 
overnment in the slate, levied imposts, esta- 
lished relations with the revolted provinces, 
and, finally, governed in the name of Catho- 
licism and the cardinal de Bourbon. 

But what was most extraordinary in this 
war, called that of the three Henrys, was the 
strange part which the holy father played. 
Whilst seeking to excite the parties against 
each other, he refused to give his approval to 
the league, from hatred to the Jesuits; he 
also blamed the fury of Henry the Third, and 
anathematised the king of Navarre. This 
strange policy is explained by his desire to 
see the three factions annihilate each other, 
and the sway of Rome be established on their 
I ruins. He also did the same towards England, 
and the great esteem he affected for Queen 
Elizabeth, did not prevent him from entering 
into a conspiracy organised by the Spanish 
embassador and the Jesuits, the object of 
which was to place the crown of England on 
the head of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, 
who had been Elizabeth’s prisoner for eigh- 
teen years. 

A numerous fleet was already collected in 
the ports of Spain, and only waited a signal 
to set sail towards the shores of Great Britain ; 
this signal was to be sent from England on 
the very day of the assassination of Elizabeth. 
A Jesuit named Ballard, was charged with 
the job, and had induced a young gentleman, 
named Babington, of a turbulent and hasty 
spirit, to strike down the queen of Englantf. 
It is even affirmed that Mary Stuart had seve- 
ral secret interviews with Babington, that she 
had promised him her hand, and that the lat- 
ter had sallied from her arms intoxicated 
with love, and burning to merit so magnificent 
a recompense. But the plot was discovered 
on the eve of the day fixed for its execution ; 
all the conspirators were seized, put to the 
torture, and obliged to confess their crime. 
Elizabeth pardoned none of the guilty, and 
the head of Mary Stuart rolled beneath the 
axe of the executioner. Such was the result 
of the new' plot, contrived by Sixtus the Fifth 
and Philip the Second ; neither of them was 
moved by the death of the queen of Scotland. 
Leti even maintains, that nis holiness, after 
having listened to a circumstantial account of 
this mournful tragedy, exclaimed, “I envy 
thy lot Elizabeth ! thou art judged worthy by 
God to see a crowned head roll at thy feet, 
whilst I have only been permitted as yet to 
shed the blood of miserable lords, or poor 
poets.” He did not, however, turn the less 
towards Spain to excite Philip to take a bril- 
liant vengeance for the death of Mary of 
Scotland. 

Philip, who was interested in making war 
on the English, promised to conform to the 
desires of his holiness, as soon as the pope 
should have given a cardinal’s hat to William 
Alleyn, a traitor, who had sold himself to 
Spain, and as soon as he should be furnished 
from the apostolic treasury with the assistance 
in money of a million of Roman crowns. Six- 
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tus hastened to send a mesf4ge to Alleyn to 
come and receive from his hand the hat of a 
cardinal, with the title of St. Martin of the 
Mount. He, moreover, appointed him his 
legate a latere, and immediately after the 
ceremonies sent him as his legate to Spain, 
to hurry the armaments against England. At 
the same time, he instructed him to hand to 
the king a secret treaty, in which he entered 
into an obligation to pay a million of crowns 
as soon as the Spaniards were in possession 
of a single city in England, and still more, to 
levy extraordinary dimes in his states, except 
the kingdom of Naples, of which his holiness 
coveted the possession. Philip agreed to the 
proposals of the pope, doubled the number of 
ships which he had for a long time collected, 
increased the number of troops to be em- 
barked in them, by more than fifty thousand 
men. and openly announced that he destined 
this fleet, which he surnamed the Invincible, 
for the conquest of England, and which was 
in fact, the most formidable one that had yet 
covered the ocean. He did not, however, 
wish to attack Elizabeth definitely, until he 
had placed the court of Rome in such a posi- 
tion, that it was impossible for it to betray 
him and go over to his enemies, and he ex- 
acted that the pope should solemnly excom- 
municate the queen of England. Sixtus, who 
w r as anxious to bring these two great powers 
to blows, so that by the assistance of their 
dissensions he might seize on the kingdom of 
Naples, gave to the prince the satisfaction he 
required, and fulminated in full consistory, all 
the cardinals being assembled, the following 
bull : 

“We, Sixtus the Fifth, the universal shep- 
herd of the flock of Christ, the supreme chief, 
to whom the government of the whole world 
appertains, considering that the people of Eng- 
land and Ireland, after having been so long ce- 
lebrated for their virtues, their religion, and 
their submission to our see, have became pu- 
trid members, infected, and capable of cor- 
rupting the whole Christian body, and that on 
account of their subjection to the impious, 
tyrannical, and sanguinary government of 
Elizabeth, the bastard queen, and by the in- 
fluence of her adherents, who equal her in 
wickedness, and who refuse, like her, to re- 
cognise the authority of the Roman church; 
regarding that Henry the Eighth formerly, for 
motives of debauchery, commenced all these 
disorders by revolting against the submission 
which he owed to the pope, the sole and true 
sovereign of England; considering that the 
usurper Elizabeth has followed the path of 
this infamous king, we declare that there ex- 
ists but one mode of remedying these evils, 
of restoring peace, tranquillity, and union to 
Christendom, of re-establishing religion, and 
of leading back the people to obedience to us ; 
which is, to depose from the throne that exe- 
crable Elizabeth, who falsely arrogates to 
herself the title of queen of the British isles. 
Being then inspired by the Holy Spirit for the 
general good of the church, we renew, by vir- 
tue of our apostolic power, the sentence pro- 


nounced by our predecessors, Pius the Fifth 
and Gregory the Thirteenth, against this mo- 
dern Jezebel ; we proclaim her deprived of 
royal authority, of the rights, titles, or preten- 
sions to which she may lay claim over the 
kingdoms of Ireland and England, affirming 
that she possesses them unlawfully and by 
usurpation. We relieve all her subjects from 
the oaths they may have taken to her. and 
we prohibit them from rendering any kind of 
service to this execrable woman ; it is our 
will, that she be driven from door to door like 
one possessed of a devil, and that all human 
aid should be refused her ; we declare, more- 
over, that foreigners or Englishmen are per- 
mitted, as a meritorious work, to seize the per- 
son of Elizabeth and surrender her, living or 
dead, to the tribunals of the inquisition. We 
promise to those who shall accomplish this 
glorious mission, infinite recompenses, not 
only in the life eternal, but even in this world. 
Finally, we grant plenary indulgences to the 
faithful, who shall willingly unite with the 
Catholic army, which is going to combat the 
impious Elizabeth, under the orders of our 
dear son Philip the Second, to whom we give 
the British isles in full sovereignly, as a re- 
compense for the zeal he has always shown 
towards our see, and for the particular affec- 
tion he has shown for the Catholics of the Low 
Countries.” 

This terrible bull was published in the eccle- 
siastical states, with tolling of bells, and by 
the light of candles. *At Madrid they dressed 
the chapel of the palace of the Escurial in 
black, and Philip, dressed in black, and fol- 
lowed by all the grandees of his court, caused 
the anathema pronounced against the queen 
of England, to be read by the nuncio. 

After such a manifestation in favour of the 
king of Spain, it would appear as if the pope 
was most seriously desirous of securing tne 
crown of England tor Philip, and Carev, mor- 
tified at having been the dupe of the apostolic 
court, was preparing to leave Rome to return 
to England, when he was sent for to a private 
audience at the Vatican. Sixtus delivered a 
long discourse on the necessity under which 
sovereigns were, of disguising their thoughts, 
and acting contrary to their sentiments. He 
renewed his protestations of friendship for 
Elizabeth, and told him to write to the queen 
to place herself in a state of defence against 
the attacks of Philip, adding that after having 
excited the Spanish wasp, by putting the 
Scotch prostitute to death, she ought, from 
prudence, to guard against being stung, or 
perhaps killed. He complained that his title 
of pope compelled him to take part with Phi- 
lip, whom he mortally hated, and that he was 
desirous of treating him, as she had treated 
Mary Stuart ; he affirmed to her that the 
succours he had promised, were in reality illu- 
sory, since they were reduced to the girt of a 
red hat to a stupid lord, and a ridiculous ex- 
communication, which the queen could rea- 
dily return in her capacity as popess; and as 
for the million of crowns, he was only bound 
to furnish them six months after the captuie 
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of some considerable place in England, which 
the queen could certainly prevent. 

The conference having terminated, he sent 
to Carey a very circumstantial note as to the 
plans of Philip, the state of his army, the 
character of his generals, and the cause of the 
expedition ; he recommended to him to trans- 
mit it immediately to his sovereign, and to 
recommend to her to 6trike a sudden blow on 
the Low Countries ? in which symptoms of re- 
volt were manifesting, whilst Spain was solely 
occupied with arming against Great Britain. 

By the advice of Carey, the queen assem- 
bled her vessels, made them cruise on the 
coasts, and placed all her ports in good con- 
dition; then, following the example of the 
holy father, she convened the principal lords 
of her court, the magistrates and notables of her 
kingdom, as well as the heads of the clergy, 
in the church of St. Paul, and in the presence 
of an immense crowd, as the supreme head 
of the English church, she fulminated a ter- 
rible excommunication against Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, his cardinals, officers, and generally 
against all those who had signed the bull of 
forfeiture. After this, she had eight tables 
magnificently served, set out in her palace, 
and presided over a banquet, at which numer- 
ous toasts were given in her honour, and to 
the destruction of the enemies of her crown. 

Leti maintains that the esteem which the 
pope exhibited for Elizabeth, was inspired in 
him by Anne Austin, a young English woman 
of remarkable beauty, whom Carey had pre- 
sented to his holiness, and who enjoyed the 
singular privilege of entering hisprfvate apart- 
ments at all hours of the day or night, “a 
scandal which alarmed the susceptibility of 
the Spanish embassadors and cardinals,” adds 
the historian, “and which compelled the 
pontiff to lodge his mistress in the palace of 
Donna Camilla, and to make a procuress of 
his sister.” As it^was remarked that his holi- 
ness then paid frequent visits to his sister in 
disguise, the statues of Marforio and Pasquin 
apprised the faithful that the popess Anne 
Austin was so devoted to England, that no 
night passed, without her conferring with the 
pope, or the cardinal Montalto, his nephew, on 
the mode of restoring this fine country to the 
bosom of the church. 

Events advanced the policy of Sixtus in re- 
gard to Spain ; the fleet, surnamed the Invin- 
cible, wasalmost totally destroyed by a fright- 
ful tempest, which assailed it at the mouth 
of the Thames. The vessels which escaped 
the violence of the sea, were routed by Francis 
Drake, the vice admiral of England, and obliged 
to return in disgrace to Spain. This news 
caused such joy to the pope, that he could 
scarcely restrain an exclamation which be- 
trayed his secret thoughts, and as the cardinal 
Montalto entered his chamber, whilst Carey 
was reading to him the despatches which re- 
lated to this event, he exclaimed, “ Rejoice, 
my nephew, the kingdom of Naples is ours.” 

In France, strange things were occurring; 
the religious war raged as furiously as ever 
between the Catholics and protestants. Henry 


the Third, becom*the head of the league, and 
the slave of the court of Rome, did not cease 
murdering his subjects. The duke of Guise, 
the soul of the league, was unceasingly organ- 
ising new plots now against Henry of Navarre, 
now against the king of France, and by means 
of his baseness had obtained from the holy fa- 
ther the title of the Second Maccabeus, and 
the gift of a blessed sword. The Jesuits, 
though execrated by Sixtus, were struggling 
to merit his thanks by increasing the disorders ; 
they first poisoned the young prince Henry of 
Coudé, by means of Charlotte de la Trémou- 
ille, his own wife ; they then formed a con- 
spiracy against Henry the Third himself, re- 
solved to seize on his person, and force him 
to place the government of his kingdom in the 
hands of the duke of Guise. Unfortunately 
for the latter, the conspiracy was discovered. 
The Sixteen, who feared a return of energy on 
the part of the king, hastened to send an ex- 
press to the duke to join them, and concert 
measures, in order to escape from the danger 
in which they were. 

The duke of Guise immediately left the 
city of Nancy, and hastened to Paris, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of Henry the Third. 
It is true that he presented himself without 
any suite, and accompanied by only seven 
officers of his household ; but scarcely had he 
passed through the gates of the capital, than 
an immense concourse of more than thirty 
thousand persons surrounded him, and ac- 
companied him with cries of “Life to Guise.” 
“Never,” says d’Aubigné, “ was any king re- 
ceived with such testimonials of joy ; some 
heaped blessings upon him, and called him 
their liberator; others bent the knee before 
him, kissing the hem of his garments, and 
touching their rosaries to his doublet, as if con- 
tact with it could sanctify them ; those who 
could not reach him, raised their hands in sup- 
! plication, and called him their divinity; females 
| and children cast flowers from every window, 

I and made the air resound with their acclama- 
! tions. The duke advanced in the midst of 
| this crowd at the slowest pace of his horse, 

■ with his head uncovered, addressing gracious 
j words to the nearest, saluting with a smile 
the ladies who were at the windows, and re- 
plying to every one by a look or a gesture. 
His escort conducted him to the hotel de Sois- 
sons, where the execrable Catheriue de Me- 
dicis resided.” 

The queen mother was somewhat alarmed 
at this popular manifestation, but she did not 
suffer the least sign of terror to appear ; on 
the contrary, she received the duke with 
marks of the most lively satisfaction, and of- 
fered to conduct him to the king. Guise ac- 
cepted the offer, and they immediately started 
for the Louvre, the queen in her chaise, and 
the duke on foot. It was remarked that he 
never stopped talking to Catherine during the 
route, which separated the hotel de Soissons 
from the residence of the king, until the mo- 
ment they entered the apartment of Henry. 
The latter, following the example of his 
mother, concealed in the bottom of his heart 
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the resentment he felt ; he oontented himself 
with addressing feeble remonstrances to the 
dnke on his disobedience, and dismissed him, 
which caused Sixtus the Fifth to say: “He 
did not know which was the greatest fool, the 
duke of Guise, who had the boldness to place 
himself in the hands of an irritated prince, or 
Henry the Third, who, having his revenge in 
his hands, allowed it to escape.” 

The king and the duke were, however, both 
playing their parts ; and. as soon as they sepa- 
rated, each sought the means of ridding him- 
self of the other, without danger to himself. 
Henry called his nobility to Paris, armed the 
burghers who were devoted to him, brought 
up from Laguy four thousand Swiss, who were 
stationed there, doubled the posts of the city, 
and in a few days found himself in a condi- 
tion to attack the duke of Guise. But the 
latter had, in his turn, taken his precautions ; 
on the very morning of the day on which he 
was to have been seized by the royal troops, 
he had armed the people ; so that, as soon as 
the soldiers were in motion, the tocsin was 
sounded, chains stretched, barricades formed 
with boards, joists, or hogsheads filled with 
earth or dung; the pavements were torn up, 
and the windows furnished with paving Slones. 
In less than four hours, communications be- 
tween the different parts of the capital were 
interrupted, and the combat commenced be- 
tween the citizens atid the king’s troops. The 
latter, finding themselves taken, as it were, in 
an immense net, unable to advance or fall 
back, sought to retreat by getting behind walls, 
so as to protect themselves from the shots 
from guns, and the stones which were rained 
down on them from the windows and house 
tops. In vain did they show their rosaries, 
and exclaim, with all their might, that they 
were good Catholics. The Jesuits, who had 
mingled among the leaguers to excite them to 
carnage, replied to their exclamations with 
cries of death, and certainly none would have 
escaped the massacre but for the interference 
of the duke of Guise. The chief of the 
leaguers approached the troops, made them 
lay down their arms, and ordered the count 
de Saint Pol to accompany them beyoud the 
gates of Paris; then, when evening came, he 
established a regular guard around the Louvre, 
in order to prevent any escape during the 
night. But Henry the Third, who feared, with 
reason, lest the place should be carried by 
assault, seized on the moment when the rear 
of the castle had not yet been invested, to 
escape across the garden of the Tuilleries. 
He gained the monastery of the Feuillants, 
and escaped from thence towards Chartres, 
accompanied by not more than thirty gentle- 
men; the rest of the court followed the prince 
in the greatest disorder, and the troops did not 
rejoin him until the evening of the second 
day. 

Guise having missed the king, was engaged 
in assuring to himself the possession of Paris ; 
he seized on the bastile, Vincennes, the tem- 
ple, and the two châtelets, and installed every 
where his own garrisons, and governors se- 


lected from among his most devoted creatures. 
Quiet was at once restored, and on the day 
after this revolt, called the day of the barn- 
cades, it could have been affirmed that there 
had not been any troubles in Paris, so much 
had matters resumed their usual course. This 
was not what the Jesuits desired, who, in 
reality, did not favour one party more than 
the other. What these good fathers wished 
was a civil war, which would enable them to 
subject France to the court of Rome. They 
then endeavoured to stop the progress of thus 
revolution, and sought to ruin the power of 
the duke of Guise, by publishing that the holy 
father disapproved of tne revolt of the leaguers 
against their lawful chief, and by threatening 
the Parisians with frightful evils, if the)' re- 
mained longer without the king. As the 
clergy still exercised a great influence over 
their minds, these threats alarmed the rebels, 
and determined them to recall Henry the 
Third among them. A deputation of burghers 
went to the convent of tne young count du 
Bouchage, one of the favourite minions of the 
king, who had made him a Capuchin, to be- 
seech him, in the name of the kingdom’s 
safety, to act as mediator between them and 
the sovereign, in order to solicit their pardon, 
and obtain his consent to return to his good 
city of Paris. The young monk lent himself 
graciously to all they wished, and started for 
Chartres, accompanied by the Jesuits Pigenat 
and Commolet, who had imagined a singular 
scene to touch the heart of the monarch. 

At a mile from Chartres the train of the 
count du Bouchage alighted, made the rest of 
the journey in the following order : the young 
Capuchin, naked, headed the procession, drag- 
ging a huge cross of painted pasteboard, 
and wearing a crown of thorns on his head ; 
by his side walked two young boys of remark- 
able beaut)-, almost naked, representing the 
Virgin^and St. Madeline ; tyehind them came 
a crowd of monks in the costume of the per- 
sonages of the passion. This strange cortege 
arranged its march so as to arrive at the cathe- 
dral whilst Henry was at vespers. On enter- 
ing the church, all the Capuchins thundered 
out the Miserere, in a lamentable tone, and 
two monks, disguised as executioners, de- 
tached themselves from the group, . rushed 
upon the former minion of the king, struck 
him blows of discipline, and obliged him to 
come and cast himself at the feet of Henry 
the Third to implore his mercy. The marshal 
Borin, who was at the side of the king, indig- 
nant that they should play such a farce, wish- 
ed to have all who composed the deputation 
arrested, but Henry prevented him. 

His majesty had already seen the two hand- 
some youths who figured in the procession as 
the Virgin and St. Madeline ; he listened fa- 
vourably to the pleadings of the monks, and 
romised to receive the Parisians into favour; 
e then dismissed all except the count du 
Bouchage, and his two acolytes, whom he 
made his minions. 

Henry the^ Third then left Chartres, and 
went to Rouen, to receive a deputation from 
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the members of parliament ; after these came 
the municipal officers, the trades, the provosts 
of the merchants, and the professors of the 
university. During more than a month the 
road was constantly furrowed by couriers and 
delegates going from Paris to Rouen, or from 
Rouen to Paris, to offer, or report proposals 
for an arrangement. Finally, whether the 
king meditated treason, or was really tired of 
the war, he showed himself very accommo- 
dating, offered to make peace with his enemy, 
and even published a new edict of union, 
which was a repetition of preceding treaties, 
by which his majesty erected the holy league 
into an institution. Henry, moreover, pledged 
himself to declare a war of extermination 
against the Huguenots, without truce or mercy; 
not to lay down his crown, until after having 
exterminated them to the la6t man ; to ex- 
clude the king of Navarre from the throne of 
France; to appoint the duke of Guise gene- 
ralissimo of his armies, and to give to the 
leaguers hostages and places which they should 
judge useful for their safety; moreover, and 
under pretext of adding solemnity to his en- 
gagements, he convened the states-general at 
Blois. 

So many concessions exalted the pride of 
the duke of Guise, and gave him such an idea 
of his power, that he neglected the care of 
his own safety. This was precisely what 
Henry the Third, the worthy son of Catherine 
de Medicis, waited for. Guise, believing that 
he had only to stretch out his arm to seize the 
crown, preserved no respect towards the king, 
and even encouraged the imprudent vaunt ot 
the dutchess of Montpensier, his sister, who 
affected to carry by her side golden scissors, 
which she intended to use, she said, to make 
a monkish tonsure for the last of the Valois. 
The cardinal of Guise, in imitation of his bro- 
ther, did not fear, at a session of the states, 
to pass a severe criticism on the government 
of the king, and to call the attention of the 
nation to the abuses of royalty. Henry the 
Third devoured all these affronts in silence, 
and let no sign of anger, no mark of irritation 
escape him. In the opinion of the vulgar, 
such conduct was the height of cowardice ; 
in that of those who were initiated in the 
policy of courts, it was a proof that the prince 
was meditating a terrible vengeance. Some 
one of the partizans of the duke of Guise 
slipped an anomymous note beneath his plate, 
to urge him to be careful of his life. He reaa 
it, and wTOte in lead pencil, u no one will dare 
attempt it.” He then cast it under the table. 

Some days afterwards, he went as usual to 
the council. As soon as he entered the cas- 
tle. he remarked^ that the doors were at once 
closed behind him, and what surprised him 
the more was, to see the guard reinforced, and 
a hundred Swiss ranged in line of battle upon 
the stairs : he, however, put a good face upon 
it ? and went to take his place among the great 
dignitaries of the court. He had been there 
scarcely five minutes, when a page came to 
ask him to follow him to the king. He im- 
mediately rose and crossed the gallery which 
Vol. II. 2 I 


separated the council chamber from the cabi- 
net of the king, with rapid steps; but as he 
was raising the drapery which concealed the 
entrance, one of the officers of Henry the 
Third, named Saint Malines, seized him by 
the throat and struck him a blow of his dagger 
from the upper part of the breast downwards. 
Guise uttered but one cry and fell dead, w hich 
did not, however, prevent forty-five assassins 
from rushing upon his dead body, which they 
ran through with their swords in the presence 
of the king. 

The cardinal of Guise, who had heard the 
cry of his brother, rose from his 6eat in the 
greatest trouble, saying, “ Lo, they have killed 
my brother,” and endeavoured to escape. — 
The marshals d’Aumont and de Retz arrested 
him at once in the name of the king, and 
conducted him to a garret, which served as 
his prison, and w here he was stabbed by four 
soldiers, who had received four hundred crowns 
from his majesty to commit this murder. — 
The bodies of the two Guises were buried 
in quick lime, and their bones burned in one 
of the saloons of the castle of Blois, from fear 
lest the people should take a fancy to venerate 
them as the relics of holy martyrs. 

These bloody executions over. Henry re- 
sumed the measures of an insolent despot, 
dissolved the states-general, and publicly an- 
nounced that he was king, and knew how to 
make himself feared. He first sought to en- 
ter into an arrangement with the Parisians, 
and sent deputies to them to treat concerning 
their submission. But the soul of his councils 
w as wanting ; the terrible Catherine de Me- 
dicis was dead, and carried wdth her to the 
tomb, the secret of those Machiavelian plans, 
w’hicn had assured the triumph of her tamily 
over their enemies. 

The leaguers would not listen to any propo- 
sals; they drove away the envoys of the king, 
and threatened to hang them if they dared to 
re-appear in the capital. We should say, that 
this city was then the theatre of deplorable 
scenes, in consequence of the religious exalta- 
tion which the Jesuits had excited. It was 
from Paris, from the bosom of the colleges of 
the disciples of Loyola, that went forth by 
bands, a crowed of satellites, breathing hatred, 
discord, and civil war, even to the extremities 
of the kingdom ; it was in the capital, in their 
dwelling, in the street of St. Antoine, that the 
council of the league held its sessions; it was 
in this abominable house, and in the college 
of the street of St. Jacques, that these cabals 
were held, in which were elaborated all the 
plans of murder and poisoning, which were 
to be used in the triumph of the papacy, or 
rather in that of the Jesuits, who saw, close 
by, the subjugation of the wnole universe to 
their order. 

The Sorbonne assembled, and decreed, un- 
der the promptings of these wretches, that the 
French w ere freed from the oath of fidelity 
they had sworn to Henry the Third, and that 
they ought to draw the sword against him 
and his, in the defence of the Catholic religion. 
In all the provinces, priests and monks excom- 
23 
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municated the last of the Valois, and broke 
his arms and statues, even in the churches. 
Final Jy, the duke of Mayenne, the brother 
of the unfortunate Guises, was declared lieu- 
tenant general of the kingdom, and invested 
by the council of Sixteen, with the sovereign 
power. 

Whilst the Jesuits were exciting the people 
against Henry the Third, he was despatching 
embassadors into Italy, with rich presents, to 
obtain from his holiness a disapproval of the 
conduct of the Jesuits, and an order for the 
dissolution of the holy league. But diligent 
as were the deputies of the king in their pas- 
sage from Blois to Rome, they were outstripped 
by the Jesuits, and wnen John de Vivonne, 
marquis of Pisani, and the lord of Gondy, 
presented themselves at the Vatican, they 
found Sixtus informed of all they came to 
teach him. His holiness received them with 
an air of inexpressible hauteur, and interrupt- 
ed them as soon as they commenced speaking, 
and reprimanded them for daring to justify 
their master for a crime committed in defiance 
of divine and human laws, on the person of 
a prince of the church. 

“ Your sodomite wren, is very bold,” he ex- 
claimed, in a paroxysm of rage. “ in daring to 
lay his sacrilegious hand on our cardinals ! — 
Does he think we are yet a keeper of pigs, 
and that like a stupid swineherd, we will see 
our herd murdered, merely shedding power- 
less tears 1 No, no, by God, he shall learn 
that we are the worthy successor of the apos- 
tle, the vicar of Christ, the ruler of the w orld, 
the supreme pontiff. He shall learn that we 
know now to avenge the honour of our church, 
and that the head of a cardinal is more pre- 
cious than the heads of twenty kings.” 

The marquis of Pisani could not restrain 
his indignation, and replied, “ What, holy fa- 
ther, has not tlie king ? my master, liberty to 
rid himself of the cardinal de Guise, his mor- 
tal foe, since Pius the Fourth, your prede- 
cessor, caused the cardinal Caraffa, who was 
his friend, to be strangled of his own private 
authority'?” This reply increased the fury of 
the pope ; he threatened to accumulate the 
most frightful ills on France ; he declared that 
he would crush with his thunderbolts, the 
assassins of the Guises, and notwithstanding 
the representations and the reiterated entrea- 
ties of Gondy, Pisani, and Claude Daguennes, 
bishop of Mans, the king was excommuni- 
cated. 

From that moment, the clamours of the 
league redoubled in France; a Jesuit named 
Boucher, preached from the pulpit of St. Ge- 
nevieve, that Henry the Third was a Turk in 
his head, a German in his body, a harpy in 
his hands, an Englishman in nis garters, a 
Pole in his feet, a true Lucifer in his soul, 
adding, that Christians should knock him in 
the head like a mad dog. “And the king be- 
ing thus, by the sentence of a priest, condemn- 
ed to death,” says the Journal of FEstoile, 
“wax figures were made of him, which these 
wretches stretched out on the altar for forty 
consecutive hours, and which they pierced 


with their poniards, during the celebration of 
divine service, in different parts of the body, 
especially in the temples, tne heart, and the 
navel, pronouncing, at each blow, magical 
words, which they supposed to have the virtue 
of putting the king to death.”’ The leaguers 
then advanced in arms to seize on Henry the 
Third, who was still at Tours. 

In this extremity, the king found he had 
nothing left him but to throw himself into the 
arms of the king of Navarre, the leader of the 
Calvinists, and his old companion in debauche- 
ries ; by this junction, he was enabled to re- 
sume tne offensive and drive back the troops 
of the duke of Mayenne, whom he pursued 
up to the gates of Paris. 

The royal army, more than forty thousand 
strong, then encamped beneath the w r alls of 
the capital, beseiged it, and cut off all com- 
munication with the country, so that it was 
impossible for the leaguers, placed between 
a starving population and veteran troops, to 
be able to continue the strife ; but a resource, 
which they never hesitated to use, remained 
to the Jesuits, that of crime. The roofs of 
the churches resounded with furious decla- 
mations against Henry the Third, and a thou- 
sand voices called down all the vengeance of 
heaven and earth upon him. This profusion 
of curses produced tne effect they anticipated. 
A young Jacobin, named Jacques Clement 
exalted by their preaching, formed a plan to 
free the earth from this heretical king, whom 
the priests signalled out to the vengeance of 
men, and went to Father Bourgoyne, his su- 
perior, to unbosom himself ; the latter imme- 
diately informed the Sixteen, the dukes of 
Mayenne and Aumale, as well as the dulchess 
of Montpensier, the fury of the league, of it : 
ho recommended Jacques Clement to tnem as 
a man endowed with a savage energy, an ar- 
dent and unquiet mind, an ill-regulated ima- 
gination, of infamous morals, ami possessing 
all the necessary qualities to insure the suc- 
cess of this difficult enterprise. He recom- 
mended him especially to Madame Montpen- 
sier, and begged her to try the power of her 
charms over the young Dominican. That 
same night, this Messalina sent for Jacques 
Clement to her palace, prostituted herself to 
him. and determined him to kill the king. 

Tne Jesuits did not remain behind the 
dutchess ; and seconded her so marvellously, 
by promising the Jacobin, in the name of the 
pope, to create him a cardinal if he succeeded, 
or to place him among the saints if he perished ; 
the duke of Mayenne was then engaged about 
the mode of procuring for him an audience 
of Henry the Third. The chief of the league 
went to the bastile to find Achilles du Harlay 
and the count de Brienne, who were his pri- 
soners, under the pretext of obtaining their 
good offices, and their intercession with the 
king, in order to enter into arrangements to 
terminate the war. He thus obtained letters 
for Henry the Third, and a passport, which he 
hastened to carry to his sister. The latter 
brought the monk to her palace, and aftei a 
night of debauchery, in which she enervated 
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him by the most burning caresses, she gave 
him the despatches intended for Henry the 
Third, and a poisoned knife. 

Clement left Paris on the 31st of July, 1589, 
and went towards the royal camp; tne ad- 
vanced guard arrested him and led nira before 
Jacques la Guesle, the attorney general, who 
was then at St. Cloud. He replied, uncon- 
cernedly to this magistrate, that he had letters 
for the king, which he could not deliver but 
to him. He was led immediately to Henry 
the Third, to whom he presented the letters 
of which he was the bearer, announcing that 
he was charged, besides, with an extremely 
important verbal message. His majesty im- 
mediately commanded his courtiers to retire, 
and remained alone with the Jacobin. 

A few minutes afterwards, the king called 
for aid. crying out that he was assassinated, 
and whilst his guards were running in at his 
cry, he drew out the knife which Clement had 
plunged into his belly, and struck him with 
it in the face ; the monk was killed on the 
spot by the guards. Some days afterwards, 
his body was dragged on a hurdle drawn by 
four horses, and burned before the church of 
St. Cloud. The king was mortally wounded, 
and died on the next day, appointing as his 
successor, Henry of Navarre, who took the 
name of Henry the Fourth. 

This murder of the last descendent of the 
Yalois, filled the Parisians with a joy which 
approached delirium. All, men and women, 
traversed the streets, exclaiming, “Huzza for 
St. Clement the martyr and the Dominicans, 
Capuchins, and Jesuits, demanded from their 
pulpits, that they should immolate the pri- 
soners of the league to the manes of the re- 

? ficide. Finally, the leaguers pushed their 

anaticism so far as to place his portrait over 
the high altar, with this inscription written by 
the Jesuit Commolet : 

“A young Jacobin, named Jacques Cle- 
ment, presents a letter to Henry of Yalois, in 
the burg of St. Cloud, and virtuously plants a 
well-sharpened knife in his stomacn.” 

The clergy of Notre Dame even decided to 
raise a marble statue to the assassin, which 
should be exposed on the principal altar for 
the adoration of the faithful. Finally, says 
the abbot of Longueme, the Sorbonne decreed 
that his canonization should be solicited at 
Rome, and the Truest was at once addressed 
to the sovereign pontiff. 

Sixtus the rifth, on hearing the news of 
the death of Henry the Third, allowed trans- 
ports of indecent joy to escape him, and ex- 
claimed, “ Very well, the college of princes 
is delivered from a sot, and the kingdom of 
France is on fire.” He then convened his 
cardinals in consistory, announced to them 
officially, the assassination of the king of 
France, eulogised Jacques Clement, whom 
he elevated above Judith and Eleazar, and 
prohibited them from celebrating for Henry 
the Third, the prayers which the church em- 
ployed on the death of a sovereign. He then 
sent the cardinal Gaëtan to Paris, to increase 
the disorders in that kingdom, and to pro- 


claim the cardinal of Bourbon king, by the 
name of Charles the Tenth, which took place. 
From that time the leaguers appeared to have 
redoubled their fury; Fathers Pigenat and 
Commolet no longer took any pains to conceal 
their plans of annihilating royalty; they 
preached regicide openly and daily; asked, 
in their sermons, for a man of courage ana 
devotion who would free France from Hen- 
ry of Navarre, whom they called a bastard, 
a heretic, an excommunicated, a relapsed 
person. On her side, the dutchess of Mont- 
pensier abandoned herself to the most dis- 
gusting debaucheries with vulgar assassins 
and cut purses, in order to find a new Jacques 
Clement. Whilst murder, ambition, fanati- 
cism, and licentiousness were covering the 
soil of France, and paving the way for its sub- 
jection to the Holy See, Sixtus was exciting 
bloody collisions between England and Spain, 
and was urging the Catholic bishops of Ger- 
many to free themselves from the jurisdiction 
which Rodolph the Second wished to exercise 
over the clergy of his kingdom. 

The latter protested, through his organ, the 
duke of Savelli, his embassador at Rome, 
against the efforts of the agents of the pope ; 
it was replied to him, that he had no right to 
make any complaint ; that he ought to know 
that if fortune had placed the sword in the 
hands of the first emperors, their successors 
had not carried it for many years, except at 
the good pleasure of the popes, in order to 
maintain tne interests of the Holy See, and 
not to destroy the immunities of tne church ; 
that the vicars of Christ held their authority 
from God alone, and that they would never 
suffer sovereigns to take cognizance of the 
affairs of the church, nor that the ministers 
of the altar should be lifted up by temporal 
princes. Savelli, availing himself skilfully 
of the opportunity, replied to the argument, 
that it was just tnat the emperor should not 
interfere in spiritual things, for the same rea- 
son that his holiness should not take part in 
temporal matters, and that he claimed, in the 
name of his master, the right of appointing 
the prefect of Rome, as the kings of the Ro- 
mans have always done, previous to the pon- 
J tificate of Sixtus the Fourth, one of his prede- 
cessors. 

The pope, irritated at having been con- 
quered by his own arms, exclaimed in anger, 

“ Your master is king of the Romans in Ger- 
many, I admit ; but he has no authority in 
Rome, because 1 am the sole lawful sovereign 
of it. Formerly, the popes followed rules and 
maxims, which it is no longer convenient for 
them to practise ; I am emperor at Rome ; the 
city belongs to me ; I have a right to appoint 
magistrates, and I have determined to defend 
the justice of my cause against all who may 
pretend to command as masters in my states. 
The church orders, to render to God that 
which belongs to God, and to Cœsar that 
which belongs to Cœsar ; now as the whole 
world belongs to God and his vicar, Cœsar has 
no right to possess but that which it pleases • 
the popes to give him.” 
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This discourse being reported to the empe- 
ror, convinced him that the ambition of Six- 
tus was insatiable, and that he dreamed of 
nothing but erecting the papacy into an uni- 
versal dictatorship ; he, consequently, sought 
the alliance of Spain, and made a treaty with 
Philip the Second, to oppose the ulterior plans 
of the pontiff, and to divide between them the 
kingdom of France, which appeared exhausted 
by religious wars, wars which threatened to 
be interminable, in consequence of the death 
of the cardinal de Bourbon, sumamed the 
King of the League, who had died in his pri- 
son at Fontenay in Poicton, where Henry the 
Fourth kept him. Independently of the king 
of Navarre, four other pretenders disputed the 
throne. The duke of Mayenne, who was 
already the depositary of supreme authority, 
as the lieutenant of the kingdom ; the young 
duke of Guise, under w r hose name the dutchess 
of Montpensier, his aunt, hoped to reign as 
Catherine de Medicis had done under Charles 
the Ninth; the duke of Lorraine, the head of 
the family, who maintained that he had more 
right to the crown than the younger branch, 
since he had espoused the princess Claude, 
the sister of the late king. Finally, the king 
of Spain, who had also married a sister of 
Henry the Third, and who counted on his 
doubloons and the promise he had made to 
the principal leaguers, to triumph over his 
rivals, the princes of Lorraine. 

In the midst of this conflict of interests so 
diverse, and of ambitions so opposed, the car- 
dinal Gaëtan took the side of the richest, and 
on receiving considerable suras, he abandoned 
the cause of the pope, and carried over the 
Jesuits to the party of the king of Spain. The 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola changed their 
banners the more readily, since they had dis- 
covered that Sixtus the Fifth, with his im- 
rious character, would never consent to 
come the instrument of their plans for uni- 
versal sway. They then sold themselves to 
Philip, and the fathers Aubray, Pigenat, and 
Commolet laboured so well for his interests, 
that the Sixteen put to death three magis- 
trates, named Brisson, Larcher, and Tardif, 
who wished to oppose the substitution of the 
tyranny of the king of Spain for that of their 
ancient kings. The cardinal de Gondy, bishop 
of Paris, was obliged to escape to avoid a like 
treatment, and the duke of Mayenne would 
doubtless have become their victim, had he 
not determined to hang four of these mad 
leaguers, in order to intimidate the Jesuits. 

The affairs of Henry the Fourth were taking 
an extremely favourable turn; his authority 
was already recognised in a large number 
of cities in the provinces: several victories, 
gained over the troops of the league, gave 
more importance to his party daily ; his mili- 
tary courage won hearts for him ; finally, he 
had progressed so wonderfully in his affairs, 
that after the battles of Arques, he was in a 
position to lay siege to Paris. 

Sixtus the Fifth, seeing that the league was 
• in distress, and that, moreover, he could not 
hope for any thing from it favourable to his in- 


terests, Bince the Jesuits was sold to Spain, de- 
clared openly against it. Philip the Second, to 
revenge this defection, declared that the pope 
was not a Catholic, since he abandoned the 
cause of religion ; he accused him of having 
for a long time favoured the party of the 
queen of England, and of having even thought 
of protecting Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot. 

He spread abroad, profusely, violent w ritings 
against him, and ordered Duke Olivarez, his i 
embassador at Rome, to summon him to keep 
his engagements with him, in regard to the 
holy league, and in case of refusal, he en- 
joined on the duke to protest publicly against 
his holiness, and to declare him a heretic in 
full consistory. Olivarez went to the Vatican 
to obey the orders of his sovereign, and ad- 
dressed energetic representations to the pon- 
tiff on the perfidy of his conduct towards 
Spain. Sixtus appeared to listen to him with 
great attention, and as he did not hasten to 
reply, the embassador added, “Will your 
holiness speak and tell me of what you are 
thinking'?” — “Yes,” replied the pope, “since 
you are so curious to know my thoughts, I 
will tell you ; I was thinking ot having you 
thrown out of the window, to teach you to 
speak with more respect to the head of the 
cnurch.” Olivarez, w ho knew the character 
of the holy father, was satisfied with this re- 
ply, and left the consistory with a haste which 
excited the mirth of the sacred college. 

Philip, on learning the bad success of his 
remonstrances, determined to strike a great 
blow, and to assemble a national council to 
depose Sixtus. He accordingly ordered his 
embassador to summon the pope to appear 
before a synod of Spanish bishops, to hear 
himself condemned as an intruder, simoniac, 
adulterer, and heretic. 

The duke, who feared the consequences of 
such a mission for himself, and who saw 
himself at the mercy of the cruel Sixtus 
if he obeyed, or a mark for the vengeance 
of the sanguinary Philip if he did not, deter- 
mined to defer the citation of the pontiff 
until Christmas day, during the procession 
which was to take place then, so as to escape 
in the midst of the tumult. Unfortunately, 
the pone was warned, on the very eve of the 
festival, of what was to happen ; he sent at 
once for the governor, and the two masters 
of ceremonies, and asked thçm if every thing 
had been prepared for the next day. On their 
reply that nothing was omitted, he added, “I 
want you to change the order of march. You 
governor, cause yourself to be preceded by 
four hundred sbirri and place yourself imme- 
diately before me, between two executioners, 
holding each a rope in his hands. If any one 
has the boldness to stop me on the way to 
present a writing, I wish him to be strangled 
at once, without any other form of process, 
be he prince, cardinal, or embassador. Go 
and inform the representative of his Catholic 
majesty of my orders.” Ôlivarez, warned 
of the treatment which the holy father had 
prepared for him, dared not leave his hotel, 
and contented himself with sending Philip an 
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account, written by two Spanish cardinals, of 
what had taken place. 

This last effort served to exasperate Sixtus 
against the king of Spain, and he wrote at 
once, through Anne Austin, his mistress, to 
Elizabeth, that she had only to follow the ex- 
ample of the Romans, who sent Scipio into 
Africa to subdue Carthage, that is to say, to 
attack Philip the Second in his own kingdom, 
if she wished to finish with her enemy. She 
had an entirely natural pretext for carry- 
ing the war into Portugal, namely, to support 
the pretensions of Don Antonio to the throne 
of that country. At the same time, he re- 
commended her to send succour in men and 
money to King Henry the Fourth, to enable 
that prince to contend advantageously against 
the league, and produce a useful diversion by 
forcing the king of Spain to sustain the war 
in France. 

The queen followed the advice of the pope, 
and made an attetnpt at invasion on Portugal. 
But this enterprise, badly conceived and still 
worse conducted, failed completely, which so 
worried the pope, that he sent for Carey and 
ordered him to write at once to Elizabeth, 
that her conduct in Portugal had been that of 
a woman, not of a queen ; and that all was 
lost if she acted in the same way in France, 
and did not make haste to place, at the dispo- 
sal of Henry the Fourth, all the force she could 
spare. In fact, notwithstanding his efforts 
and his skill, the king of Navarre was con- 
strained to abandon Paris, and to fall back on 
the provinces of the centre, to avoid mea- 
suring his strength with the allied army of 
the duke of Mayenne, and the duke of Parma, 
the governor of the Low Countries, who, by 
order of the king of Spain, had come to rein- 
force the leaguers, and to raise the siege of 
Paris, at the moment when the inhabitants, 
under the pressure of famine, were about to 
open their gates. 

De Thou relates, that more than thirty 
thousand persons died of famine during this 
terrible blockade, which lasted for several 
months; that the Parisians made a kind of 
bread out of the bones of the dead, ground to 
flour, which was called the Montpensier bread, 
because it was believed that that princess haa 
suggested the first idea of it. He affirms that 
he saw bands of famished soldiers traverse 
the streets chasing children, and disembowel- 
ling them to eat them, and that the mother 
disputed with these cannibals for pieces of the 
flesh to devour them. 

It was only then that the Jesuits Bellar- 
mine and Panigarole, permitted the Parisians 
to open conferences with the renegade Henry 
of Navarre, without incurring anathema. But 
during these conferences, the approach of the 
troops of the duke of Parma having com- 
pelled Henry to raise the siege, the city was 
treed from the blockade, ana could be pro- 
visioned. From that moment the boldness 
of the leaguers re-awoke, fanaticism resumed 
its superiority, and the Jesuits, profiting by 
the circumstance to strengthen thoir sway 
over the minds, attributed the unhoped for 


| succour to their prayers, and organised a pro- 
cession to render thanks to God. 

The legate of the pope, and the bishop of 
Senlis assisted at this ceremony, and opened 
the march, with a cross in the right hand and 
a halberd in the left; after them came 
twelve hundred monks, wearing cuirasses 
above their frocks, and having casques over 
their hoods; six hundred Jesuits, and two 
hundred priests, armed with old muskets, 
pikes, and sabres, closed the procession. But 
that which, above all, excited the applause 
of the devotees, was a lame monk, called 
Father Bernard, and surnamed the little Feu- 
illant a kind of charlatan monk, rope dancer, 
and juggler, who ran unceasingly from the 
head to the rear of the procession with sur- 
prising agility, now on his head and hands, 
now on stilts, stopping from time to time to 
brandish a large sword, which he plunged 
down his throat, and which he drew back 
very skilfully by means of an ingenious me- 
chanism which caused the sword to re-enter 
its scabbard. 

These religious saturnalia served to exas- 
perate the pope against the Jesuits, the ori- 
ginators of them, and as he dreaded to see 
the preponderance of this execrable order still 
further increased, he determined to take a 
vigorous resolution respecting them. He or- 
dered their general to prohibit all his subor- 
dinates from residing in the palaces of princes 
under the specious pretext of being their con- 
fessors ; he wished also to recall such of them 
as were traversing Scotland, the Low Coun- 
tries, Ireland, and England, under the name of 
missionaries, but in reality, to excite troubles 
in those countries ; and, finally, he declared, 
in full consistory, that it was actual blas- 
phemy to call any religious order, Jesuits; 
that this name implied of itself a false idea 
that Christ was the founder of it, and he de- 
sired that in future the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola, would call themselves Ignatians. He 
added also that his patience was exhausted, 
that the knaveries, crimes, debauchery, ana 
insatiable ambition of the members oi this 
society, compelled him to carry on a reform 
among them, and cut out the evil by the 
roots. On the next day they affixed to the 
statue of Pasquin, “ Sixtus the Fifth is tired 
of life.” Some days after, the 27th of August, 
1590, his holiness died from being poisoned. 

Several historians maintain that the crime 
was committed at the instigation of Spain, 
by an apothecary named Magin, who mixed 
poison in pills of manna, which the holy father 
took twice a month. Meteren and some other 
writers affirm, positively, that the Jesuits were 
the authors of it. For ourselves, in the un- 
certainty in which we are placed as to pro- 
nouncing upon either of these opinions, we 
admit them both, and that the more reason- 
ably, since his holiness himself so thought, 
when, on his death-bed, he said to the cardi- 
nal Montalto, “ God is unwilling that the king- 
dom of Naples should be unitea to the church, 
for King Philip has discovered our design, and 
the Jesuits have punished me for it.” 

23 * 
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Sixtus the Fifth, during the whole of his splendour; he had armed kings against each 
reign, preferred to govern as a prince rather other, and during the terrible combats he had 
than a pope ; which induced Leti. in the justi- excited, he hovered over Europe from the 
fication he undertook to make of this pontiff, heights of Rome, ready to pounce upon the 
to say, “Thus in his capacity of sovereign he vanquished, like crows on the dead bodies at 
was obliged to use bad faith and duplicity, the close of a battle. His rapacity and cruelty 
and to employ intrigue and treason, and even had excited such a hatred against him, that 
commit crimes, to make his designs success- on the day of his death, a revolution broke 
ful ; but that in his sacerdotal functions, he out in the holy city; the people ran to arms, 
remained always holy among the holy, and broke the statues of the tyrant, drove off his 
orthodox among the orthodox.” satellites, and went to liesiege the Vatican 

Sixtus had not, in fact, recoiled before any to seize the dead body and cast it into the 
means to restore to the papacy its former I Tiber. 


URBAN THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 

SIXTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1590.] 

Election of the cardinal Castagna — His history before his pontificate — His holiness remits to the 
indigent the debts they had contracted at the pawnbrokers — Vtrtues of Pope Urban — His plans 
of reform — He dies like his predecessor , poisoned by the Jesuits. 

The Spaniards were delighted at the death mestics to carry off the baggage which had 
of Sixtus the Fifth; the leaguers of France ! been prepared; and they burned the ballots, 
also made festivals commemorative of that as was done in the other sessions, which indi- 
happy event, and the Jesuit Aubri, the curate | cated that the pope was not chosen : only they 
of St. André des Arcs, even pronounced in his proclaimed, that they would not be long in 
pulpit the following discourse : — “ God has terminating the oonclave. In fact, as soon as 
delivered us in good season of an execrable the moving was over, they went to the royal 
pope, my brethren, for if he had lived much saloon, to clothe themselves in their rockets 
longer, we would nave been obliged to have and camails, when they returned to the Pau- 
excommunicated him, since he was an adul- line chapel and adored the new pontiff, who 
terer, an incestuous person, a simoniac, a ma- took the name of Urban the Seventh, 
gician, a sodomite, and a heretic. This 1 John Baptist Castagna was born at Rome ; 
wretch was not content with robbing the faith- 1 his father was named Cosmo, and his mother 
ful to enrich his nieces and nephews, who Riccia; having arrived at the age of man- 
were so many minions and mistresses for him, hood, the young Cosmo surrendered himself 
he even desired to declare himself the pro- with ardour to the study of the civil and canon 
tector of the Beamese, the better to weigh us j law, which at that period were more neces- 
dfown ; but God has crushed this satan crown- sary in order to reacii ecclesiastical dignities, 
ed with a tiara.” than a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. He 

After the funeral of Sixtus, the cardinals, was distinguished by Pius the Fourth, who 
seventy in number, assembled in conclave appointed him one of his deputies to the 
and went to caballing as usual. But on the council of Trent, and gave him, successively, 
seventh day, some of the candidates having the nunciatures of Spain and Venice. He also 
desisted from their pretensions in favour of discharged an extraordinary legation at Co- 
the cardinal of St. Marcel, his party found logne, under Gregory the Thirteenth, and 
itself the strongest, and it was foreseen that the superintended the negotiations for a treaty 
day w’ould not pass by without his being which was to have been made between Philip 
named pope. the Second and the Low’ Countries. The skill 

In this foresight, the conclavists packed up which he displayed in this mission, procured 
the goods of the cardinals, and tnemselves for him enormous benefices and a cardinaPs 
broke dow’n the partitions between the cells, hat as a recompense. 

to take away from the soldiers all hopes of Sixtus the Fifth loaded him with favours, 
pillage, as was practised at elections. All the attached him to his private councils, and du- 
sacred college assisted at the celebration of ring his whole reign, did not cease to advise 
divine service, in the Pauline chapel, and then Avith him on all important questions of govem- 
proceeded to count the votes. The cardinal ment. Every time that his holiness was called 
Castagna de St. Marcel, obtained two-thirds upon to express an opinion about Castagna, 
of the votes, as was expected, and was pro- 1 he said, that this cardinal was thememberof 
claimed pope ; but it was agreed among the the sacred college, who best understood the 
cardinals, tuat they would keep his promotion 1 duties of the papacy, that he hoped with his 
secret for some hours, to give time to the do- 1 aid to tame the Jesuits, and that he asked 
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fr*>m God but one favour, when he should ! 
have recalled him to himself, which was, to 1 
have him for a successor. | 

The election of Urban the Seventh was re- 
ceived with the more joy by the burghers and 
workmen of Rome, since he had acquired the 
friendship of the citizens by an unbroken pro- 
bity in his administrative functions, ana by 
the equity he had always shown in the exer- 
cise of justice. 

Moreover, his first acts as sovereign pontiff 
corresponded perfectly with their antecedents ; 
on the very day of his coronation, he paid, 
from his own purse, all the debts to the pawn- 
brokers, and ordered his officers to distribute 
bread and viands among the poor of the city 
and suburbs. Some days after he had a cen- 
sus taken of the poor who were unable to 
work, and charged himself with providing 
for their wants; he even made an ordinance 
which enjoined on the bakers to increase the 
weight of bread, improve its quality, and 
lower the price of it, so that the people should 
have wholesome food, and should not be de- 
ceived in their purchases. 

This good pope was so great an enemy to 
nepotism, that he replied to the cardinals who 
proposed to him to fill the principal dignities of 
the court of Rome with his near relatives, “No. 

I do not wish to give offices to members ot ; 


| my family, so that I may not be restrained by 
1 any considerations, if those to whom I give 
| my confidence become prevaricators, and lam 
obliged to act against tnera.” 

Urban was simple in his language, modest 
in his manners, of an evangelical mildness, 
which, however, did not exclude him from a 
love of the arts, for he announced that it was 
his intention to continue the edifices and 
architectural works commenced by Sixtus the 
Fifth. He even had the courage to blame 
the policy of his predecessor, and informed 
the embassadors of the powers, that he wish- 
ed, during his reign, the people should see 
hostilities end, and that the princes should 
labour with him to restore concord among the 
faithful, not by terror or the fear of punish- 
ment, but by persuasion and mildness. To 
commence this work of pacification, he ap- 
pointed a commission, which was to proceed 
w ithout delay to the reform of the religious 
orders, and particularly to that of the com- 
pany of Jesus, the centre of eveiy intrigue, 
the hearth-stone of all the fires which covered 
the kingdoms. But the good fathers knew 
how to prevent this, and in less than twelve 
days after his exaltation, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, he died, poisoned, says Mezerai, m 
the same way as Sixtus the Fifth; by the 
I agency of the Jesuits. 


GREGORY THE FOURTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SEVENTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1590.] 

Election of the cardinal of Cremona — His history before his pontificate — Demands of the 
Catholics of France — The new pope declares for the league — He excommunicates the king of 
Navarre — He favours Spain and the Jesuits — His death. 


After the funeral of the virtuous Urban 
the Seventh, fifty-two cardinals entered the 
conclave and proclaimed, on motion of Mon- 
talto, the cardinal Nicholas of Cremona sove- 
reign pontiff by the name of Gregory the Four- 
teenth. “ He was a man not made to com- 
mand,” say historians; “pusillanimous, sloth- 
ful, and infatuated with his person, he had 
none of the knowledge necessary for a mere 
bishop.” Thus his exaltation to the chair of 
the apostle was a true public calamity. 

Five days after his coronation, he an- 
nounced himself favourable to the Jesuits and 
joined Spain and the league to avoid the fate 
of his predecessors. “ He did more,” says 
Mezerai, “ he employed the treasures which 
Sixtus the Fifth had left in the cellars of the 
Vatican, and which Urban the Seventh had 
not touched, to levy an army of twelve thou- 
sand men, which he sent to the aid of the 
league, the command of which was confided 
to Count Hercules Spondiato, his nephew, 
whom he had created duke of Monte Mar- 
ciano. He then published two monitory let- 


ters, which enjoined on ecclesiastics, lords, 
magistrates, and the faithful to leave the king- 
dom of Henry of Bourbon in fifteen days 7 time, 

! under penalty of excommunication ; he ful- 
minated new bulls of anathema against the 
; king, declaring him to be a relapsed heretic, 

! deprived of his crown aad all his domains and 
! lordships. 

Marcellino Laudiano, the keeper of the 
seals of the court of Rome, was ordered to go 
to France with some Jesuits to spread those 
bulls through the kingdom, and to set them 
up in all the cities which held for the league. 
But these censures, instead of the good which 
the pope expected, produced a very bad effect. 
The parliament, which was at Tours, whither 
Henry the Third had transferred it and the 
chamber of Chalons, which was a part of it, 
condemned the pontifical bulls to be burned, 
and ordered the body of the nuncio who was 
the bearer of them to be seized. An assem- 
bly of bishops declared that they w'ere con- 
trary to the canons, the councils, the spirit of 
evangelical doctrine, as well as the constant 
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usages of the Gallic church ; that they were 
abusive in their groundwork and form. The 
king, instead of losing his authority through 
them, found himself stronger than ever, and 
revoked the ancient edicts against the Hu- 
guenots. 

Gregory did not permit himself to be de- 


feated by this check ; he entered into an 
active correspondence with the Sixteen, and 
openly urged the leaguers to present the 
! crown of France to the king of Spain. He 
j had not, however, the satisfaction to see the 
realisation of his plan ; he died fifteen days 
afterwards, on the 15th of October, 1591. 


INNOCENT THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 

EIGHTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1591.] 

Election of Innocent the Ninth — His history before his pontificate — His virtues and talents — He 
wishes to pacify Europe and reform the church — lie dies after a reign of two montJis. 


As soon as the mortal remains of Gregory 
the Fourteenth had been deposited in the 
vaults of St. Peter, the cardinals entered the 
conclave. Before closing the doors, the em- 
bassadors of the different powers came, ac- 
cording to custom, to recommend their crea- 
tures ; the doors and windows were then 
walled up, and the intrigues commenced. 
One night was enough to choose a pope ; the 
Spanish cardinals paid for votes in cash, and 
in the morning Sforza, Mendoza, Gaëtan, 
Borromeo, Ascanio Colonna, Mathei, Lancelot^ 
and Montalto, went to the chamber of Santi 
Quattro, w’here Sfondrato with his partizans 
already was, and announced to him, that they 
were about to nominate him as sovereign pon- 
tiff at once. The other cardinals who had 
been gained over applauded this proposal, and 
led Fachinetti de Santi Quattro to the Pauline 
chapel, where they chose him by acclama- 
tion, and proclaimed him supreme chief of 
the church by the name of Innocent the Ninth. 

The new pope was immediately placed in 
the chair of the apostle, and received the ado- 
ration of the sacred college ; he was then 
seated on the altar and received the second 
adoration; finally, they mounted him on a 
lofty throne, whicn priests bore on their shoul- 
ders and carried him to the church of St. Peter. 
When the prayer of the holy sacrament was 
finished, he was placed on an elevated plat- 


form near the altar of the holy apostles, and 
received solemnly the third adoration. 

As Innocent the Ninth had been raised by 
his merit alone from the lowest ranks of the 
clergy to the highest dignities, the Spaniards 
hoped to derive advantage from a pope who 
owed his tiara to them; it turned out other- 
wise. The virtuous Fachinetti was desirous 
of using the supreme authority for the good 
of the people ; ne first diminished the exces- 
sive imposts which Sixtus the Fifth had laid 
upon the holy city; he reduced his troops by 
one half, dismissed a large number of the 
courtiers and gilded valets which encumbered 
the halls of the Vatican, and thus procuied 
, the means of succouring the poor of Rome, 
without injuring the condition of the treasury. 
He then assembled the sacred college, and 
( declared to his cardinals that he was deter- 
| mined to restore peace to Europe, to put an 
end to the causes of the disorders, and no 
j longer permit the Jesuits to labour for the con- 
version of heretics, except by persuasion and 
the example of good works. This solemn 
declaration enlightened the Spaniards as to 
what they were to expect from such a pope, 
and his death was resolved upon. Two 
months after his election, on the 30th of De- 
! cember, 1591, the Virtuous died, poisoned by 
| the very persons who had elevatt d him to the 
pontifical throne. 
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CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 

NINTH POPE. 

v [A. D. 1592.] 

\ 

Election of the cardinal Aldobrandin — His origin — The commencement of his pontificate — He 
wishes to have a kin* chosen in France — The Jesuits arm Jean Chatel against Henry the Fourth 
— They are driven from France — Negotiations for the absolution of Henry the Fourth — Igno- 
minious ceremony to which the embassadors of the king of France submit — Clement makes an 
effort to bring back the Greeks to orthodoxy — Letter of Henry the Fourth to the holy father — 
Death of Phtlipthc Second , king of Spain — History of the inquisition during his reign — Divorce 
of Henry the Fourth and Queen Margaret — Affair of the marquisate of Saluses — Negotiations 
of his holiness with Spain and England — Re-establishment of the Jesuits in France — Death of 
Elizabeth of England — Singular decision of the protestants — Outbreak at Rome — Death of 
Clement the Eighth. 

Nine days after the death of Innocent the 
Ninth, fifty-two cardinals entered into con- 
clave. According to the constitution of the 
sacred college, two thirds of the votes were 
necessary to choose a pope by ballot, that is 
to say t thirty-five votes out of fifty-two, and 
if there were two more, that is to say, thirty- 
seven, so that the election could be made 
spontaneously, it was called by adoration. 

The Spanish embassador negotiated so skil- 
fully in favour of the cardinal St. Severin, his 
protege, that on the very evening of entering 
the conclave, he had obtained thirty-seven 
voices. The latter wished them to proceed 
at once to his exaltation ; but the embassador 
objected that the rules demanded that he 
should not be present at the ceremony, and 
besought the cardinals of his party to wait 
until he had retired, and to defer the ceremo- 
ny until the next day. Unfortunately, during 
the night, a small party was formée!, which 
had for its leader Altaemps, and which an- 
nounced that the election of the cardinal of 
St. Severin ought to be thwarted. Without 
loss of time, Montalto, who dreaded lest the 
malcontents should be reinforced by some de- 
fections, wished to use the stratagem which 
had succeeded at the preceding election, and 
went with his creatures to the chamber of Se- 
verin, to lead him to the Pauline chapel, and 
make him pope by adoration. 

This timè it was not so successful ; the night 
had sufficed to procure a defection, and when 
the party of Severin wished to proceed to his 
exaltation, they found that they numbered but 
thirty-six. Still they made a great noise, going 
through the passages and exclaiming, “Seve- 
rin is pope.’’ As they were traversing the 
royal saloon, Altaemps met them and address- 
ee! some remarks to them, but instead of 
listening to him, they cried out louder, and 
St. Severin approached his adversary as if to 
embrace him, but in reality, to prevent his 
speaking. Altaemps, being no longer master 
of his anger, seized the candidate of the Spa- 
niards by his camail and struck him in the 
breast two such vigorous blows with his fist, 
that he knocked him down. St. Severin was 
wrested by his partizans from the hands of 
his furious adversary, and though stunned by 
Vol. II. 2 K 


the fall, he retraced his steps in great haste 
to the Pauline chapel, that they should pro- 
ceed without delay to his election by ballot. 
But, when they collected the votes, it was dis- 
covered that the thirty-six cardinals who had 
' accompanied him into the royal saloon were 
reduced to thirty-three. 

The cardinal St. Severin cried out treason, 

■ and wished to proceed, regarding himself as 
canonically chosen, since he had counted thir- 
ty-seven votes, and maintaining that the ridi- 
culous customs of adoration or counting, did 
j not constitute an election, and only served to 
collect the votes ; that he was consequently 
pope, and that they ought to enthrone him. 
He had even commenced putting on the pon- 
tifical ornaments, when the cardinal de Joy- 
euse entered the conclave. The two parties 
stopped disputing, and sought to gain the new 
comer to their side ; he, finding himself as it 
were, the arbiter of the destinies of the Holy 
See, resolved to take advantage of the circum- 
! stance for his own interest, and to give to 
Christendom a chief of his own party ; he 
avoided deciding in favour of either of them, 
and, under pretext of restoring harmony, pro- 
posed tomalce the cardinal Aldobrandin pope. 
By one of those strange revolutions which 
sometimes occur in elective assemblies, the 
majority abandoned their first candidate, and 
proclaimed the cardinal Hippolyte Aldobran- 
din pope, by the name of Clement the Eighth. 

He was, according to an Italian historian, 
bolder than Boniface the Eighth and John the 
Tw'enty-third j prouder and greedier of sway 
than Gregory the Seventh and Sixtus the 
Fifth; more perfidious than Alexander the 
Sixth ; he w*as, in fine, a pope who announced 
himself worthy to occupy the chair of the 
apostle. He commenced nis reign by a truly 
extraordinary measure ; he sent to inform the 
cardinal de Gondy, archbishop of Paris, who 
was preparing to go to Rome to carry proposals 
for peace, in the name of Henry the Fourth, 
that he did not wish to listen to any arrange- 
ments with a heretical king, and that he must 
not leave his see under penalty of suspension 
from his dignities, and privation of his bene- 
fices. 

The cardinal w*as not intimidated by the 
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threats, and urged his departure the more, 
since he was informed that the holy father 
was making his arrangements to choose a Ca- 
tholic king for France. His arrival at Rome 
did not, however, change the dispositions of 
Clement, and though he attempted it, he could 
not prevent the publication of a brief addressed 
to the cardinal Sega, bishop of Florence, who 
was performing the functions of legate in 
France, since the withdrawal of Gaëtan, and 
in which his holiness enjoined on all the Ca- 
tholic French to choose a sovereign of their 
own creed. The parliament of Paris hastened 
to register the bull, but the chamber of Cha- 
lons immediately made a decree by which 
Philip Sega was summoned to answer for his 
conduct in person, and all citizens were pro- 
hibited from preserving or publishing the null 
of Clement the Eighth, from aiding the rebels, 
and from going to meetings held For the elec- 
tion of a king, under penalty, if nobles, of de- 
gradation and infamy, if eclesiaetics, of priva- 
tion of their benefices, and of being treated as 
disturbers of the public peace, as guilty of 
lese-majesty, and as traitors to their country. 
It moreover ordered, that the cities designated 
by the factions as the places for the election 
of a king, should be razed to their foundations 
and never be rebuilt. 

A new sentence of the parliament of Paris 
condemned the decree of tne chamber of Cha- 
lons to be burned ; the leaguers then convened 
the states-general, and proposed to repeal the 
Salic law, m order to seat on the throne of 
France the infanta Isabella, the daughter of 
Philip the Second, to marry her to the arch- 
duke Ernest, the son of the emperor of Ger- 
many, and consequently to place France be- 
neath the yoke of the house of Austria. But 
the duke of Mayenne, who desired the royal 
crown for himself, opposed this arrangement 
and defeated it. The parliament then decreed 
the marriage of the young queen to the duke 
of Guise, the son of Balafre. The duke de 
Mayenne, discontented with this new arrange- 
ment, opposed it, and when he saw it w r as 
impossible to obtain the suffrages of the as- 
sembly for himself, he thought of treating wdth 
the king of Navarre for better terms. 

From that moment, men’s minds appeared 
to have taken an entirely different direction ; 
the leaguers affected patriotic sentiments, de- 
claring that it was unworthy of Frenchmen 
to wish to range themselves under a foreign 
sway. Even the bishop of Senlis, that fierce 
Jesuit, who had directed the procession of the 
league, yielded to the influence of the money 
of the Bearnese. “ No one can doubt,” said 
he in a sermon, “ that Philip the Second, un- 
der the pretext of religion, fteeks but to attain 
the end of his perfidious ambition : and I be- 
seech all honest Catholics, to declare them- 
selves, like me, the enemies of that monster.” 
The parliament of Paris also revoked its pre- 
ceding decisions^ and passed a decree to pre- 
vent the elevation of any foreigner to the 
throne, and to revoke all it had done against 
the Salic law, and the fundamental constitution 
of the kingdom. 


Finally, this assembly, convened by the 
pope, from which the Spaniards expected such 
great results, only produced a satire called 
Menippeus, which, by turning them into ridi- 
cule, inflicted on them a worse blow' than the 
greatest defeat could have done. To increase 
their mishap, Henry the Fourth solemnly ab- 
jured Calvinism in the church of St. Denis, on 
Sunday the 25th of July, 1593, and was ab- 
solved by the bishop of Bourges, assisted by 
the cardinal Vendôme, from the anathemas 
and excommunications lanched against him 
by the court of Rome. 

Philip Sega, the apostolic nuncio, who was 
in the interests of Ispain, protested against 
what he called a false conversion, and main- 
tained that a relapsed heretic could only be 
absolved by the pontiff. Henry then deputed 
the duke of Nevers to obtain from the holy 
father a recall of the censures pronounced 
against his person ; but the embassador could 
not change the dispositions of the Holy See. 
Gregory refused ODStinately to absolve the 
king, and declared that it was his formal in- 
tention to exclude him from the throne of 
France. 

The general of the Jesuits at the same time 
sent orders to the members of the society in 
Paris, and enjoined on them to seek out an 
assassin and to do with Henry the Fourth, as 
they had done with Henry the Third. The 
good fathers made inquiries in the capital and 
the provinces, to find what his holiness wished 
— a fanatic ready to sacrifice his life in the 
defence of religion. Their efforts were crown- 
ed with success j a poor madman, named Bar- 
rière, who had become insane from the loss 
of his mistress, presented himself to the Je- 
suits of Orleans, and offered to assassinate the 
king. They listened to his avow’al, strengthen- 
ed him in his determination, and sent him to 
Paris, to the reverend Father Anbry, curate 
of St. Audre des Arcs, who immediately con- 
ducted him to Varade, one of the heads of his 
order. But the effort failed. The murderer, 
on leaving Paris to go to the king, was arrested 
at Melun, with a poisoned dagger on him ; be- 
ing immediately put to the torture, he w as, on 
his avowals, convicted of the crime of lese- 
majesty, condemned to death, and executed 
at once. 

This fruitless effort struck a fa'al blow to 
the league ; not from the horror which the 
crime inspired, but only because all foresaw 
that the reign of the Jesuits was reaching a 
catastrophe. In fact, new defections occurred 
daily among the leaguers. Vitri, the governor 
of Meaux, came to surrender to Henry the keys 
of the fortress w hich he commanded ; the lord 
of Alincourt opened the gates of Pontoise to 
him ; the marshal de la Chartre, restored Or- 
leans and Bourges, and Ornano submitted w ith 
the city of Lyons ; finally, the duke de May- 
enne having retired from Paris, the duke de 
Feria, the Spanish troops, and the most de- 
termined leaguers were obliged to leave the 
capital, and the king made his solemn entry 
into it, on the 22d March, 1594. The parlia- 
ment decreed obedience to Henry to be obli- 
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gatory on all Frenchmen, under penalty of 
lie crime of lese-majesty, and the Sorbonne 
also added, under penalty of mortal sin. All 
the registers containing decisions injurious to 
the piiuce, were then tom up, and all the 
writings published against him were burned. 
Rouen, Laon — almost all the great cities, 
whole provinces, to the very extremities of the 
kingdom, imitated the example of Paris, and 
the fiercest and most powerful lords, not even 
excepting the duke of Guise, recognised the 
authority of the relapsed heretic Henry the 
Fourth. 

But whilst all orders in the state were making 
a merit of their submission, it was not so with 
the religious orders, placed under the influ- 
ence of the court of Rome; the Chartreux, 
the Dominicans, the Jacobins, the Capuchins, 
the Franciscans, and especially the Jesuits, 
refused to admit Henry tne Fourth to a parti- 
cipation in the public prayers, and even uttered 
threats and insults so violent in their sermons, 
that it was determined to revive an old suit 
pending between the Society of Jesus and the 
university in regard to instruction, in order to 
have the children of Loyola condemned and 
expelled from France, without the holy father 
being called upon to take upon himself the 
responsibility or this measure. Both parties 
prepared for the struggle by inundating the 
capita] with pamphlets; the friends of the 
university called the Jesuits poisoners, fa- 
vourers of troubles, instigators of regicide, and 1 
demanded their banishment from the king- 
dom ; the latter replied vigorously, and em- 
bittered against the university all tne devotees 
and fanatics they could recruit. Finally, the 
oombat became formal, and the parties ap- 
peared before the parliament. Antony Ar- 
naud, an advocate of Paris, employed by the 
university, made that famous speech which 
is called tne original sin of his family, and in 
which he represented the Jesuits in the most 
odious colours, accusing them of being the 
promoters of the league, the hired assassins of 
Philip the Second, the accomplices of Jacques 
Clement, Barrière, and Babington, the cor- 
rupters of youth, the enemies of the human 
race. 

“It is time that the world had learned to 
know the Jesuits,” exclaimed the eloquent 
advocate, in the warmth of his discourse ; “ it 
is time that the nations were doing justice on 
these sanguinary vampyres who hover over 
our heads, and are making ready to devour 
us. People, learn that these execrable props 
of the pope wish to do in France as they have 
done in America, where twenty millions of 
men, women, and children have been pollu- 
ted, burned, or murdered under the pretext 
of religion. Learn that their love for gold is 
as insatiable as their thirst for blood, and that 
they have depopulated whole islands to as- 
suage their cupidity — forcing men to bury 
themselved alive in the mines, and constrain- 
ing women to labour on the land red with the 
blood of their children. 

“Leam that they are the inventors of those 
new tortures which they have made four 


thousand men undergo at once, who remained 
exposed for whole months to alt the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons, attached to each other by 
iron chains, entirely naked, and whipped 
three times a day until they shall point out 
the place where supposed treasures are con- 
cealed; and as these unfortunate men have 
nothing to discover, they become enraged at 
them and kill them by blows of clubs; so that 
these unfortunate Indians, in order to escape 
the barbarity of the Jesuits, fly to the moun- 
tains, where, in despair, they hang themselves 
to the trees of the forest w r ith their wives and 
children. 

“Know that these execrable disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, push their barbarity so far 
as to hunt the fugitives like stags and wild 
boars, and allow their dogs to eat them ; or if 
they save their lives, it is to compel these un- 
fortunate beings to collect honey and wax in 
the forests, where they are soon suffocated 
by serpents, or devoured by tigers: or else it 
is to use them as divers, at the risk of having 
them eaten by sharks; or to form them into 
bands and send them to fight their brethren 
in the savannahs. 

“Finally, their avarice is such, and their 
contempt for the human race so great, that, 
when they transport their slaves from one 
island to another, they encumber their vessels 
with the Indians, without taking the trouble 
to inquire if they aje large enough to hold 
them all, or whether they shall not be com- 
pelled to cast some into the sea to lighten 
their vessel in the slightest blow. Thus, in 
order to navigate from the island of Lucaye to 
that of Cuba, there is no need of compass or 
chart, and it is only necessary to follow the 
track of the dead bodies of Indians who are 
floating on the sea. . Antony Arnaud ar- 
gued, from all these facts, that it w r as neces- 
sary to banish these wretches from the king- 
dom, and urged their condemnation. 

The Jesuits, unable to free themselves from 
all these charges, w ? hich had been sustained 
by incontestable witnesses and irresistible 
proofs, turned towards Rome and besought 
Clement the Eighlh to interfere in the quarrel. 
As Henry the Fourth was very anxious to be 
relieved from the ecclesiastical censures, there 
was no difficulty in his holiness obtaining from 
the king, that the trial, already so many times 
commenced and broken ofT ? should be again 
deferred for fuller information, that is, to an 
indefinite period. But the goon fathers, fore- 
seeing that the struggle would recommence 
as soon as the king had been reconciled to the 
church, wished to prevent the effects of his 
ill will, and armed an assassin against him for 
the second time. • 

A young man of nineteen, a student in one 
of their colleges, penetrated into the interior 
of the Louvre, as far as the chamber of Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées on the very day on which 
Henry had arrived from Picardy and was re- 
ceiving the lords of his court ; and whilst the 
king was bending to raise two leaguers, Ragni 
and Monsign i. w ho had come to do homage to 
him, he struck him a blow of his knife which 
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cut his upper lip, and broke one of his teeth. 
Henry immediately put his hand to his mouth, 
and drawing it back covered with blood, ex- 
claimed. “I am wounded!” then, looking 
around him, and perceiving a woman named 
Mathurina, who had for a long time followed 
the court in the capacity of fool, he added, 
“To the devil with the fool ! It is she who 
has struck me.” This woman immediately 
ran to close the door, thus indicating that she 
was innocent, and that they ought to seek for 
the guilty. The count de Soissons then per- 
ceived by his side a young man who appeared 
to be very much agitated. He seized him by 
the arm, and seeing his agitation increase, 
said to him, “It is you or I who struck the 
blow then, putting his hand into his doublet, 
he drew out a bloody knife. His majesty 
wished them to let the assassin go on account 
of his extreme youth, and said that he par- 
doned him ; but when, in one of his replies, 
the criminal declared that he came from the 
college of the Jesuits, the king reviewed his 
former decision, and ordered them to secure 
his person. 

The grand provost immediately seized the 
regicide, and conducted him to the For-PEve- 
qûe, and then to the Conciergerie, where he 
was interrogated by the president de Thou, 
and led before the parliament for judgment. 
He said his name was Jean Chatei ; that he 
was the son of a rich merchant tailor, and had 
studied in the college of Clermont, so called, 
because the buildings had been given to the 
Jesuits by one of their protectors, the bishop 
of Clermont; he also avowed, that having 
contracted the horrid crime of 6odomoy, and 
being unabled to overcome his depraved taste, 
and being unwilling to lose his share of hea- 
ven, he had determined to expiate his faults 
by assassinating the king; which, from what 
he had heard in the sermons of the fathers 
of the college, he thought to be the action 
most agreeable to God. He added, that he had 
consulted his regent, the Jesuit Gueret, two 
days before the attempt, in regard to scruples 
of conscience, and that he had not, however, 
spoken to him of his plan. He was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, which 
he supported very courageously, and without 
making any other avowal. His sentence of 
death was pronounced, and executed on the 
same day ; the parricidal knife was placed in 
his right hand, thus armed, it was burned by 
the executioner; he was then tom with red 
hot pincers, dragged by four horses, and ap- 
peared insensible to the sharp pangs of tne 
most frightful punishment ; finally, his limbs, 
separated from the trunk, were thrown into 
the fire, and the ashes scattered to the winds. 

The Jesuits, who had made a holy martyr 
of Jacques Clement, also inscribed Jean Chatei 
in their martyrology, but they dared not offi- 
cially celebrate his worship, in consequence 
of the supervision exercised over their houses. 
Parliament ordered close examinations to be 
made in their colleges, which brought to light 
singular discoveries ; amongst other things, 
there were found, among the papers of Father 


Guignard, sermons, in which that virtuous 
Jesuit designated Henry the Fourth by the 
name of the fox of Beam ; Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, by that of the she wolf ; the king of 
Sweden, by that of the griffin, and the elector 
of Saxony, by that of the hog. There were 
found in a secret press different papers, in 
which these reverends said, that Henry of 
Navarre should be too happy, that they should 
be willing to confine him all his life in the 
dungeons of a monastery, that he might do 
penance ; that he deserved a thousand deaths 
for his crimes and his heresies, and that if 
they could not kill him during the war, they 
must assassinate him during the peace. 

These pamphlets decided the fate of the 
society in France, and put an end to the trial 
which had been going on for thirty years; 
they were driven from the kingdom by tne fol- 
lowing sentence of the parliament : — u We 
order that the priests and scholars of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, disturbers of the public repose, 
enemies of tne state, corrupters of youth, 
shall leave the kingdom in fifteen days, under 
penalty of being treated as guilty of lese- 
majesty; their goods shall be seized and con- 
fiscated to the profit of the king ” — 

Father Gueret, the professor of philosophy, 
was, moreover, put to the torture, ordinary 
and extraordinary, and then exiled, and the 
Father Guignard was condemned to be hung 
on the Place de Grève. 

The house of Jean Chatei was razed to the 
ground, and on it was erected a pyramid with 
four faces, on which were engraved the de- 
cree of parliament, and the inscriptions which 
devoted the Jesuits and their satellites to the 
execration of men. This condemnation, which 
extended to the whole order, made a great 
sensation in Europe, and especially at the 
court of Rome. Clement the Eighth, cla- 
moured against its having gone to such an ex- 
treme ; he declared, in full consistory, that the 
Jesuits had deserved well of the church, and 
made an apology for the fathers who had died 
in the cause of the Holy See. 

“A simple decree of parliament,” says 
l’Estoile, produced, however, in one day. what 
four battles could not have accomplisned. — 
Tranquillity was restored to France, and the 
policy of the holy father entirely changed.” 

His holiness began to fear, lest the French^ 
who had recognised the king, regardless of 
the excommunications of Rome, might under- 
take to govern the Gallic church, by creating 
a patriarch, charged with the direction of ec- 
clesiastical affairs; and to avoid a blow so 
fatal to his authority, he sought to draw the 
cardinal Gond y to him, and informed that pre- 
late, that if tne king would send a solemn 
embassy to him, it would find him w T ell dispos- 
ed to second the pious wishes of his majesty. 

Henry, who w as already thinking of solicit- 
ing from Rome his divorce from Queen Mar- 
garet, sent at once Arnaud d’Ossat and Du 
Perron, with the title of plenipotentiaries, to 
arrange with Clement the Eighth, the condi- 
tions of his reconciliation with the church. — 
But in the interval, the Spaniards having 
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obtained some advantages over the French 
troops, and having even succeeding in taking 
JDourlens from the admiral Villars, who was 
murdered in cold blood by order of Contreras, 
the commissary general of the troops of Philip, 
the holy father, who had shown himself so 
accommodating, became exacting, and would 
not consent to relieve the king from the cen- 
sures pronounced against him, but on the fol- 
lowing terms : — u 1. The embassadors were 
to pronounce in the name of the king a solemn 
abjuration, and were to submit to the humi- 
liating ceremonies used in the church on such 
occasions. — 2. The king of France should re- 
establish Catholicism in Beam, and should 
take under his protection all the orthodox 
priests, and should give them appointments 
on his ow f n purse, until he had provided them 
with good benefices. — 3. The ecclesiastics de- 
voted to the court of Rome, should alone hold 
the employments and dignities of the church. 
—4. His majesty should publish and observe 
the decisions of the council of Trent, although 
his predecessors had declared them to be en- 
croachments on the rights of the nation, and 
destructive of all freedom. — 5. The king shall 
observe a rigorous fast for nine months, shall 
recite paternosters night and day, shall hear 
mass daily, shall confess himself at least four 
times a year, and shall receive the holy com- 
munion ; finally, he shall build a great num- 
ber of monasteries, and recall the Jesuits.” 

By the instructions of Henry the Fourth, 
the embassadors subscribed to the demands 
of Clement the Eighth. 

Preparations were then made for the abso- 
lution of Henry the Fourth, to which the pope 
wished to give an extraordinary splendour. — 
A spacious platform was erected in the midst 
of the porch of St. Peter, and on the 17th of 
September, in the year 1595, the pontiff sallied 
from the Vatican, escorted by all his cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, great officers, peniten- 
tiaries, masters of ceremonies, and went to 
occupy a magnificent throne, covered with 
rich Hangings of silk and gold, glittering wdth 
precious stones, which was raised on the plat- 
form facing the church, whose doors were 
closed. Du Perron and d’Ossat approached 
the throne, with their heads uncovered, in the 
attitude of suppliants, prostrated themselves 
on all the steps of the platform, and humbly 
kissed the feet of the pope : then, without 
rising, they abjured, in a Joutl and mournful 
voice, Calvinism in the name of their master. 
Clement then read them the conditions to 
which Henry must submit, to obtain his ab- 
solution; after which they swore upon the 
gospel, in the presence of all the people and 
the embassadors, that their king would con- 
form to all the wishes of the court of Rome ; 
he then made them a sign to lay flat on their 
stomachs, and arming himself with the rod of 
a burgher, he gave them three blow s in honour 
of the Holy Trinity ; he then placed his foot 
on their necks, and the clergy thundered forth 
the Miserere. 

At the end of each verse, his holiness struck 
the tw'O representatives of the king of France 


with his rod. and that so vigorously ? that 
d’Aubigné, wno has left us a description of 
this ceremony, says, that the poor embassa- 
dors had blue and black marks on their shoul- 
ders for several weeks. What he thought of 
the conduct of Henry the Fourth on this occa- 
sion, may be judged from the manner in w’hich 
he expresses himself : — “ Do you not perceive 
how the state submits to the church ; since 
the king, who has shown himself so brave on 
the battle field, debases himself before the 
mules of the pope ; how f graciously he receives 
the cuffs of his holiness in the persons of his 
embassadors, who are crouched on their bellies 
to dig the ground like a pair of mackerel on a 
gridle, from the Miserere to the Vitulos. Still, 
as if this excess of baseness was not enough 
to reconcile the prince with heaven, he must 
play the same game with Monseigneur the 
Roman legate, and the most he could obtain 
w'as to keep on his stockings to receive the 
holy cuff.” 

This humiliating ceremony over, Du Perron 
and d’Ossat arose, and the holy father per- 
formed the formula of the absolution in a 
loud voice : — 11 By the authority of God all 
powerful, by that of the blessed apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and by my ow n, which is 
above all the powers of the earth, I absolve 
Henry of Bourbon, king of France.” The 
gates of the church were immediately opened ; 
Clement turned towards the two embassadors, 
and extending his arms towards the church ad- 
ded, “ Now that I have opened the gates of the 
church to your master, remember, he must 
avoid compelling me to shut them again.” The 
cannon of the castle of San Angelo fixed its 
salvos, the sound of the trumpet joined the 
noise of the artillery, and taught the world that 
the king of France had the cow ardice to crouch 
in the dust at the feet of a pope ! 

Notwithstanding this degrading concession 
of Henry the Fourth, or perhaps on account 
of the submission of the king, his holiness de- 
layed for a whole month the promulgation of 
the bull of absolution, so as to give time to 
the duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards to 

f iin serious victories over him, and to free 
im, if necessary, from publishing it at all. 
The king, says Mezerai, had no sooner re- 
ceived the news of his absolution, than he 
rendered thanks to God through all his king- 
dom, and commanded parliament to take off 
the prohibition of going to Rome. He also 
declared that he wished the concordat signed 
with the pope to be religiously observed, and 
in all his actions sought to testify his gratitude 
to the sovereign pontiff Clement the Eighth. 

Thus w’as accomplished the most illustrious 
and most cowardly of conversions; thus be- 
came a Catholic a second time, a debauched, 
egotistical, and perfidious prince, who hau 
already denied Catholicism and Calvinism, and 
who had relapsed a second time. Flatterers 
of kings, stipendiary writers for despotism, 
have endeavoured to excuse the knavery of 
Henry the Fourth, whom they call Henry the 
Great, by putting in his mouth this pretended 
witticism, “ Paris is well worth a mass.” No, 
24 
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cowardly flatterer* of power ; no, servile ado- other occupations, and published different de- 
rersof the golden calf, neither France, nor the créés about the administration of the apostolic 
whole world could draw a man truly great to purse, so as to increase his revenues. He 
play the part of a hypocrite, to feign belief in was also engaged, in imitation of his prede- 
the sùperstitions of the papacy, to deceive the cessor, in correcting the holy books, and pro- 
nations, to lie to his conscience. It is true, duced a Bible expunged from two thousand 
these maxims are the rules of kings ana faults, which he declared to be the only can- 
priests, but in the eyes of those called the onical one, fulminating anathemas against such 
men of the people, they are rejected, and of his successors as should dare to add new 
execrable maxims and such conduct is the corrections to it. He then lanched another 
height of cowardice and infamy. bull, which prohibited Italians, of every state 

Forced to renounce, for some time at least, and condition, from dwelling in countries 
the hope of exciting new troubles in France, which were destitute of priests, or even those 
Clement turned to Italy and lanched a bull of in which they could not openly profess the 
excommunication against Cœsar of Este, duke Catholic faith. He, moreover, prohibited them 
of Ferrara, who, on the death of Duke Alphon- from marrying heretic wives, or from being 
so, his great uncle, had taken upon himself attended in sickness by protestant or Calvinist 
the government ot the dutchy, amid theaccla- physicians, and the Catnolic physicians from 
mations of the grandees and the people, and healing the sick of the reformed communion; 
who had committed the grievous crime of not since, added he, it is better for the faithful to 
loving the Jesuits, and of desiring to be tole- attain eternal life by a voluntary sacrifice, 
rant. His holiness gave as a reason for this, than to preserve temporal life through the aid 
that the illegitimacy of the birth of the father of a heretic ; and that they should trouble 
of Cæsar, should exclude the latter from the themselves no more about a protestant than 
throne, a reason which, in every age, and even about a dog. 

in our own day, would call into question the This singular bull was only obligatory to- 
heirships of a great number of kings. To the wards protestants and Calvinists, and not to 
allegations of the court of Rome, the duke op- the Greek schismatics ; for the sovereign pon- 
posed the legitimation of Don Alphonso, his tiff, finding that the influence of the Holy See 
father, by a subsequent marriage between was diminishing in the west, began to tnm 
Laura, his grandmother, and Duke Alphonso his attention towards the east, and proposed 
the First; he also produced the bulls of to bring about a reunion of the Greeks and 
Alexander the Sixth, which called him to the Latins. 

succession of the crown of Ferrara. Notwith- He had already received, with great demon- 
standing the justice of these observations, the strations of joy, a monk who pretended that 
apostolic chamber followed up the course of he had been sent by the patriarch of Constan- 
tins singular proceeding, and pronounced an tinople, to take the oath of obedience to the 
anathema, with its accessories of severity, Holy See ; and he had even seated him sevc- 
such as privation of honours and dignities ; a ral times on his right in the consistories at 
declaration of the nullity of the oaths of fidelity which he received the embassadors of all the 
taken by his subjects; a spiritual interdict over powers of Europe, when he was one day in- 
all the dominions of the house of Este ; the formed that the Greek plenipotentiary was a 
cession of all its property, and that of its fa- skilful swindler, and that he had left Rome, car- 
vourers and adherents to the first occupant; rying off the rich presents designed for the pa- 
exhortations to the emperor, to kings, repub- triarch. In France, matters were not going on 
lies and princes, to aid the church to crush any more in accordance with his desires, and 
the anathematised ; apostolical benedictions; notwithstanding the opposition of the legate 
a remission of all sins, and a distribution of of the holy father, Henry the Fourth published 
plenary indulgences for those who should take the famous edicts of Nantz in favour of the 
up arms, or who should even only pray for Calvinists, which resumed in its tenor all the 
the success of the plans of the pope ; the an- treaties which had been concluded at different 
nulling of all treaties and contracts made with periods with Charles the Ninth, or Henry the 
Cœsar of Este ; and, finally, a prohibition* un- Third, and guaranteed to them the free exer- 
der penalty of excommunication, of affording cise of the reformed religion, 
him aid, and even of permitting the passage of All cause for civil war being removed, tran- 
his troops and those of the princes his allies, quillity reappeared, and the king was enabled 
This time the thunders of the Yatican pro- to employ all his forces against the archduke 
duced a marvellous effect; Clement the Eighth Albert, the lieutenant of Philip the Second, 
was honoured. His army invaded the do- and the duke of Savoy, the ally of Spain. He 
minions of Cœsar, and the latter, finding no marched in person on Amiens, which the 
means of escaping from his formidable foe, enemy’s general had surprised, forced him to 
determined to yield that which was about to evacuate it, and fall back on the cities of the 
be taken from him by force. north. On the other side, the marshal Lesdi- 

Clement then took possession of Ferrara, guieres went in pursuit of the bands of the 
and built a fine citadel, in which he deposited duke of Savoy, ana defeated them on all points, 
more than two millions in gold, taken from Philip, having no more money in his coffers, 
the city ; and to consecrate this usurpation, nor soldiers to be murdered, desired peace 
he erected, still at the expense of the city, a with France, and chaiged the pope to make 
statue cast in bronze ; he then passed on to overtures on the subject. His holiness accejrt- 
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ed the mission of mediator, on condition, that 
after the arrangements were concluded, the 
king of Spain should employ all his influence 
with the Catholic princes, to form a forraida- 
Dle league against the Turks, who had already 
invaded Hungary, and threatened to fall on 
Italy. Clement designated Vervius as the 
place for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries ; 
the cardinal of Florence, and Francis Gonza- 
gua, the bishop of Mantua, were appointed by 
his holiness to preside over the conferences, 
and to fix the conditions of peace, conjointly 
with the representatives of Spain, Richardot, 
Taxis, and Verreikens, as well as with the 
French embassadors Bellicôre and Sillery, and 
the delegates of the duke of Savoy. 

A treaty extremely favourable for Henry 
the Fourth was signed by the belligerent par- 
ties, and the cruel Philip was compelled to 
renounce for ever his plans on the crown of 
France. God, moreover, seemed to take plea- 
sure in humbling this proud prince, by taking 
from him, towards the end of his career, one 
after another, all the hopes he had con- 
ceived ; thus, in the Low Countries, he was 
compelled, as he had been in France, to put 
an end to the war, without having been a Die 
to assure the triumph of the papacy. All the 
massacres of the duke of Alba, all the butche- 
ries of the duke of Parma, all the atrocities 
committed by the governors of the Low Coun- 
tries, who had so cruelly ravaged that magni- 
ficent country in his name, and by his orders, 
had only produced a terrible revolution. The 
Belgians had risen against their oppressors, 
and the love of liberty having increased their 
strength tenfold, they had been enabled to 
drive the troops of the tyrant out of their ter- 
ritories, and to form different independent 
states, by the name of theUnited Provinces. 

Freed from the tyranny of Philip^ Belgium. 
Flanders, and Holland had promptly repaired 
their disasters, and had elevated themselves 
to such a degree of prosperity, that they were 
soon enabled to claim, from the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, a part of the rich possessions 
on which these latter had seized in the East 
and West Indies. 

Philip then endeavoured to rally the Bel- 
gians to his cause, and to bring them back 
beneath his sway, by granting freedom of 
conscience to all their provinces without dis- 
tinction, and by recognising their independ- 
ence of the crown of Spain ; he even yielded 
his right of sovereignty to the archduke Albert, 
who had married his daughter Isabella ; but 
these tardy concessions no longer satisfied the 
reformed. His offers were rejected, and Mau- 
rice of Nassau, the stadtholder of Holland, and 
leader of the armies of the Low Countries, 
taught him, by the brilliant victory which he 
gained over nis troops near Terrehaut, that 
there is a time, in which people, tired of op- 
pression, no longer accept concessions, and 
dictate themselvos their terms to kings. 

At last the infamous Philip yielded to an at- 
tack of the gout, and Spain was delivered from 
the monster, who had for so many years cover- 
ed its provinces with scaffolds and auto-da-fes. 


It is related that, in his last sickness, as the 
physicians were consulting whether it was 
proper to bleed him, he said to them, u Do 
you think that a king, who has shed blood 
enough to form rivers, fears to have a few 
drops taken from him ? No, do it fearlessly, 
restore me to health, that T may be enabled to 
achieve what remains for me to do, and anni- 
hilate the heretics to the last man . 77 These 
sacrilegious wishes, formed by Philip on his 
bed of death, were not realised. Happily for 
the Spaniards, science was powerless to save 
his life, and he carried with him to the tomb 
the execration of the people. 

During his reign the fury of the inquisition 
was carried further than it had ever been be- 
fore or since ; and we may affirm that Philip 
the Second was a more terrible scourge for 
Spain and the Low Countries, than the plague, 
rt was he who made those impious ordinances 
which encon raged informers ; it was he who 
condemned to be burned booksellers, who 
sold, bought, or lent, books forbidden by the 
inquisition ; it was he who solicited from the 
court of Rome those bulls which enjoined 
on priests, to exact from their penitents the 
denunciations of those of their relatives or 
friends, who were guilty of possessing the 
prohibited books; an enormous crime in his 
eyes, and which was sufficient to condemn 
the most virtuous persons to the flames; it 
was still he who organised, with his grand in- 
quisitor Valdez, those auto-da-fes at Seville 
and Valladolid, in which three hundred victims 
were exhibited, at so many stakes, and were 
burned alive amidst the applause of Don 
Carlos, the princess Joanna, and the lords of 
the court. 

It is computed that, in a period of forty 
years, that is, during the reign of Philip the 
Second, the inquisition burned, tortured, or 
beheaded, more than twenty-five thousand 
persons, Jews, Moors, or Spaniards, indepen- 
dently of those who were condemned to pri- 
son, confiscation, or banishment, and of w hom 
the number was four times greater, and that 
in the peninsula alone; for, if there be added 
to these the condemnations in other countries 
subject to the crown of Spain, such as Sicily, 
Sardinia. Flanders, America, the Indies, the 
kingdom of Naples, &c., &c.. we should be 
frightened at the quantity of victims whom 
the holy office put to death, to make them 
better Catholics. 

The cruel Philip the Second gloried in his 
religious fanaticism, and was accustomed to 
say, that he would prefer seeing the last 
Spaniard tortured by the last executioner, and 
reign over an immense desert, rather than 
suffer a single heretic in his dominions. He 
carried his hatred for those who followed the 
doctrines of Luther or Calvin so far, that on 
the day of an auto-da-fe, a protestant gentle- 
man named Sessa, having exclaimed, whilst 
passing before his throne, ‘<Oh, prince, can 
you then take pleasure in beholding the tor- 
! raents of your subjects? Save us from this 
cruel death which we Jiave not merited ! 77 
[ He replied, 11 No, ye accursed, go to the eternal 
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fire, and know that I would carry the wood 
myself to bum ipy son, if he were accused 
of heresy.” He afterwards realised this threat, 
and allowed his son to be condemned by the 
inauisitors ; he did more, he refused even to 
bid him a last farewell. Before this, this'| 
monster had not feared to express his sa- 
crilegious intention of exhuming the dead 
body of Charles the Fifth, his father, to pro- 
ceed against him as a heretic, and to burn 
him in an auto-da-fe. God finally performed 
justice on the tyrant, and freed unhappy Spain 
from him. 

This death also freed Henry the Fourth 
from a formidable enemy, and permitted him 
to bestow all his care on the internal govern- 
ment of his kingdom ; he commenced by 
marrying his sister, who had remained a Hu- 
guenot, to the duke of Bar, of the family of 
Lorraine, who was a zealous Catholic ; and 
when the marriage had been consummated, 
he wrote to Clement the Eighth to ask his 
approval of it. 

His holiness, wounded by what he consi- 
dered a want of respect, declared that the 
duke of Bar had incurred excommunication 
by raarmng a heretic, and fulminated a sen- 
tence of anathema against him. The court 
of Rome remained inflexible to every remon- 
strance made by Henry on the subject, and 
would not take off its censures until the prin- 
cess was converted. As this poor woman was 
unwilling to abandon her religious belief, she 
was exposed to such bad treatment from her 
bigot husband, that she died of despair. 
Henry the Fourth was not disturbed by the 
grief of his unfortunate sister, and entirely 
occupied with his new passion for Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, dutchess of Beaufort, he appeared 
to be occupied with nothing else than the 
pursuit of his divorce from Queen Margaret. 
If we may believe Pe refixe, the king wished 
to marry his mistress, in order to legitimatise 
his bastards, but he was careful not to express 
his thoughts; on the contrary, he solemnly 
demanded in marriage Mary de Medicis, the 
niece of Ferdinand, grand duke of Tuscany, 
the protege of the pontiff, so that the court ot 
Rome should interpose no obstacle to this pro- 
ject of divorce. 

Skilful as was this manœuvre, Clement the 
Eighth was not the dupe of it ; ne penetrated 
the secret intentions of the king, and deter- 
mined to render the execution of them im- 
possible. He, however, allowed none of his 
suspicions to appear : he received kindly the 
cardinal d’Ossat, the embassador of the prince 
in the affair of the divorce, and asked from 
him for a delay of some days, so as to confer 
with the members of the sacred college on the 
request which was presented to him ; then a 
second delay, in order to discuss the condi- 
tions of it ; and, finally, he protracted the 
thing so, that the French plenipotentiary, tired 
of waiting, and suspecting some infernal ma- 
chination, declared to him sharply, that if he 
did not hurry, his majesty, the king of France, 
would go on, separate himself from the court 
of Rome, ana marry the dutchess of Beaufort. 


At this declaration, his holiness expressed 
the greatest astonishment, and replied to the 
cardinal, that if such were the intentions of 
Henry tne Fourth, he remitted to God alone 
the conduct of this affair; he then ordered 
public prayers and fasts in the holy city, to 
obtain from heaven the safety of France ; he 
remained for two days shut up in his chapel 
in the Vatican. On the third day, in the 
morning, after opening the despat cues he re- 
ceived from Paris, he determined to appear 
in public, and ordered a solemn service in the 
the church of St. Peter. It was remarked that 
he remained for about an hour with his arms 
crossed on his breast, and his eyes closed, as 
if he was ravished in an ecstacy ; after this 
he appeared to waken, and exclaimed in a 
loud voice. u My brethren. Christ has provided 
for the safety of the kingdom of France.” On 
that same evening, the cardinal d’Ossat re- 
ceived a courier, who announced to him the 
death of the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
Now if we seek to know how his holiness 
had predicted so justly, we will say, that 
by a singular chance, he found that the inter- 
val which separated the arrival of the courier 
of the pope f rom that of the courier of the em- 
bassador, coincided precisely with the inter- 
val which was to elapse between the time 
in which the mistress of the king took the 
poison and that of her death. What is still 
more strange, is, that from this day, Clement 
made no more objections to the divorce of the 
king, and that he showed himself to be as 
yielding as he had before been scrupulous. 
His holiness gave, on this occasion, full powers 
to the cardinal de Joyeuse, Horace de Moute, 
a Neapolitan, archbishop of Arles, and the 
nuncio Gaspard de Modena. These eccle- 
siastics declared the marriage of Henry the 
Fourth null, and permitted him, as well as 
MaFgaret, to remarry. The king went at once 
to Lyons and espoused Mary de Medicis. 

This year, which was the last of the cen- 
tury. and, consequently, that of the universal 
jubilee, gave an opportunity to his holiness to 
fill his treasury with the money of the imbe- 
cile pilgrims who came to buy indulgences. 
The number of fanatical devotees and curious 
persons who flowed into Rome was so great, 
that in the single hospital of the Trinity, which 
had been transformed into an immense hotel, 
kept for the profit of the pope, as many as five 
hundred thousand travellers were received, 
independently of all those who were lodged 
in the other hospitals, from which the sick 
had been ejected, in the monasteries of men 
or women, or in private houses; finally, it 
was computed that there w>ere more than 
three millions of visitors in the course of the 
year. All the cellars of the Vatican were 
filled with tons of gold or silver, and Cle- 
ment was even compelled to ask the gene- 
ral of the Jesuits, to place the cellars of his 
college at his disposal, to deposit there the 
presents of the pilgrims. Aquinviva, who 
was then the head of the society, placed at 
the disposal of the pontiff not only the build- 
ings, but even the most distinguished mem* 
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bers of hi» order to second him in his traffic 
in indulgences and absolutions, hoping that 
his zeal would conciliate the friendship of 
Clement to him and predispose him in favour 
of the company of Jesus, when he should be 
called upon to decide the quarrel which had 
broken out between the Jesuits of Spain and 
the Dominicans, in regard to spiritual doc- 
trines concerning grace, which had been going 
on for several years between them, especially 
on the part of Father Molina, whom the dis- 
ciples of St. Dominic maintained was tainted 
by the heresy of Pelagius. 

After the mbilee, his holiness did indeed 
interfere in the dispute, but without deciding 
for either of the parties, and contented him- 
self with appointing arbitrators, who were to 
put an end to these scandalous quarrels. The 
commissioners formed themselves into bodies, 
which they called “de auxiliis” and treated 
the questions in litigation very carefully, both 
in speech and writing, and however desirous 
they might have been to show deference to 
the holy father, they declared that they were 
forced to condemn the opinions of Molina 
as false, erroneous, untenable, and improba- 
ble. 

The Jesuits, finding that even the protection 
qf the pope did not afford them a triumph 
over their enemies, thought to gain time by 
asking that the controverted propositions 
should be again discussed in the conferences; 
which was granted to them. The generals 
of the two orders went to these conferences 
with theologians, and the discussions recom- 
menced under the presidency of the cardinal 
Mandruce, who was commissioned by Cle- 
ment to pronounce a final judgment. The 
Jesuits were again defeated on all points; 
Mandruce, who had at first appeared to fa- 
vour the doctrines of Molina, finished by join- 
ing his adversaries. Every thing then pre- 
saged the condemnation of the Jesuits, when, 
on the eve of the day fixed for the pronuncia- 
tion of the judgment, the cardinal died of 
poison. The good fathers took occasion of it 
to ask for a new delay to prepare for other 
conferences; but Clement, who feared to see 
the quarrel become daily more envenomed, 
and urge them both into revelations danger- 
ous for the papacy, determined to take a side, 
and appointee! commissaries to examine the 
books of Molina in his presence. Their con- 
clusions were similar to those of the first 
judges, that is, unfavorable for the society. 
The Jesuits of Spain, who dreaded, more than 
any thing in the world, to be defeated on so 
important a question, then undertook to force 
even the will of the pope, by setting his au- 
thority at defiance. They embittered all the 
colleges of their order against Clement the 
Eighth, expressed doubts as to the lawfulness 
of his enthronement, and maintained, in their 
theses, that we are not bound to conform to 
the decision of a pope on a matter of faith. 

This bold conduct irritated the holy father, 
and he would doubtless have determined to 
dissolve the society, had he not been arrested 
by the powerful interference of Philip the 
VoL.n. 2L 


Third, who desired the maintenance of an 
order which aided in plunging his people in 
ignorance and brutality. 

Moreover, the services which the English 
Jesuits were rendering him, and the efforts 
which those of France were making to bring 
back that country beneath his sway, pleaded 
in favour of the order, and it is but just to ad- 
mit, that they both employed, for the success 
of their plans, a perseverance and activity 
worthy of a better cause. The Jesuits of 
England, banished from that kingdom by dif- 
ferent decrees, did not fear to return to it, after 
the death of Elizabeth, to renew fresh in- 
trigues; the Jesuits of France, driven from 
the provinces by the decrees of parliament 
and the declarations and letters patent of the 
king, addressed to the highest tribunals, had 
been able to maintain themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the parliaments of Bordeaux 
and Toulouse, and to interest, in their favour, 
a number of influential lords of the court, ana 
particularly the queen, Mary de Medicis. 

They had already, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the king, deputed Fathers Lorenzo. 
^Jaggio and Gentil, to claim the execution ot 
the promise he had made, at the time of his 
absolution, to recall them. But on the refusal 
of Henry to listen to their request, they de- 
clared themselves, scattered pamphlets in 
Paris against the authority of the Icing and 
parliament, and amongst others the apologetic 
complaints published at Bordeaux by Father 
Richomme, and for w hich a bookseller named 
Chevalier was arrested. From that moment 
the society declared themselves at open war 
with the king ; their college of Dole, situated 
on the frontier, became the place o( meeting 
of all the discontented, and the centre of the 
operations directed against Henry ; they soon 
even organised a conspiracy, in which, as 
always, they took the most active part, with 
such precaution that it was impossible to 
prove their participation in it when the plot 
was discovered. They also excited troubles 
at Lyons, preached regicide openly, and in- 
spired so great alarm in Henry, that be de- 
termined to make peace with them. 

He first sought to bring into his way of 
thinking the great dignitaries, whose extreme 
repugnance for such a measure he well knew, 
and having assembled his principal officers he 
thus addressed them : “We must, my lords, 
through necessity, recall the Jesuits simply 
and purely into our kingdom, discharge them 
from the sentences of infamy and opprobrium 
which they have justly incurred, or else pur- 
sue them wdth inexorable rigour, so that tnej 
may never approach us or our kingdom. This 
last will throw them into the most dangerous 
irritation, and the efforts against our person 
will be so multiplied, that we shall be ooliged 
to be unceasingly on our guard ; to wear a 
cuirass even in our own apartments: to take 
no food without having it examined by our 
physicians ; to tremble even at the approach 
of our best subjects, for these people carry on 
correspondence every where, and have a great 
skill in moulding minds as they please ; finally 
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onr life will become so miserable, that it were 
better for us that we were already dead.” 

From com misse ration with the apprehen- 
sions of Henry, the lords to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, amongst others, his minister 
Sully, were unwilling to combat his reasoning, 
and declared that they agreed with his wis- 
dom. Henry the Fourth, without any delay, 
expedited letters patent for the re-establisn- 
ment of the Society of Jesus in France. But 
the parliament was less docile than the court, 
and refused to register them, until the fathers 
had changed their names from Jesuits, which 
was held in execration by all bodies in the 
state, and had modified tneir statutes. The 
members of parliament demanded that the 
company should not remain under the autho- 
rity of a foreign general, and that it should 
choose a superior who resided in the king- 
dom ; they, moreover, demanded that it should 
be submitted to the ordinary jurisdiction ; that 
it should suppress in its vows the engagement 
of particular obedience to the pope, that it 
should only authorise the admission into its 
ranks of born subjects of the king, that it 
should be constrained to follow the university 
regulations, and that it should renounce the 
heirship of the property of its members to the 
prejudice of their families. The disciples of 
Loyola refused to adhere to these conditions, 
and an order from the king enjoined on the 
magistrates to register purely and simply the 
letters patent, w hich authorised the Jesuits to 
return to France. Some years afterwards. 
Henry the Fourth received the just reward of 
this despotic act j and the effort of Ravillac 
taught the nations how the Jesuits paid a 
benefactor. It is true they owed no great 
gratitude to a prince for a concession which 
they knew they had w*rung from him by 
alarm. They feigned, however, to attribute 
his now dispositions to entirely different sen- 
timents, and they thanked him for the be- 
nevolent support which he gave to their order. 
Still more, Father Cotton, who become his con- 
fessor, and several of his companions, asked to 
embrace him as a sign of sincere reconcilia- 
tion, of forgetfulness of the past and of confi- 
dence in the future. 

As soon as they found themselves all pow- 
erful in France, the Jesuits forgot the pro- 
mises they had made to Clement the Eighth, 
to labour to subject the kingdom to him, and 
occupied themselves with their old quarrels 
with the Dominicans about grace and free 
will. They signified to his holiness, that he 
must decide in their favour and canonise 
Ignatius Loyola their founder, if he wished 
to retain them in obedience to him. Instead 
of obeying their injunctions, the pontiff de- 
cided definitely for the Dominicans, and 
granted the honours of the apotheosis to 
Charles Borromeo, the nephew of Pius, one 


of the former heads of their order, and one 
of the most passionate inquisitors that ever 
lived. 

The Jesuits were unwilling to let this affront 
go unpunished, and they fixed it on the cardi- 
nal Aldobrandin, the counsellor of the pope. 
One of them resolved to poison him and made 
several efforts to introduce himself into his 
kitchens. His urgency in presenting himself 
day after day to be admitted into the palace, 
awakened suspicions, and soldiers were posted 
to arrest him. As usual, the Jesuit came to 
offer his services to the domestics of the car- 
dinal Aldobrandin, to assist them in their 
labours, and as he was about to enter, two 
sbirri arrested him. Being strong and vigor- 
ous, he hurled them to the earth, and before 
they had time to obtain aid, he fled and threw 
himself into the residence of the cardinal 
Odoardo Farnese. a zealous protector of the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola. The prefect of 
Rome went at once with soldiers to the resi- 
dence of the Famese to claim the fugitive ; 
but instead of obeying, the cardinal and his 
people appeared with arms at the windows, 
fired on the prefect, and compelled him to re- 
treat. The resistance lasted for several days ; 
finally, as his holiness was preparing to intro- 
duce troops from without to maintain his 
authority, Farnese sallied with his people 
through the rear of his palace, gained the 
country and retired into the superb castle 
which his uncle had built, thirty-six miles 
from Rome. 

Clement, exasperated by the audacity of 
the Jesuits and the Farnese, threatened the 
first with a dissolution of their order, and 
! despatched the governor of the city to inform 
lire cardinal that he mu6t surrender the go- 
vernment of the patrimony of his ancestors, 
of which he show ed himself unworthy. Far- 
nese refused to obey, and prepared to sustain 
a siege in his castle against the papal troops. 
Very fortunately for him his brother interfered 
in tne quarrel, and went in all haste to cast 
himself at the feet of his holiness to obtain 
the pardon of the cardinal. The pope ap- 
peared to yield to the entreaties of the duke 
and granted Famese permission to return to 
Rome ; but scarcely had he crossed its gates, 
when he was arrested and conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo. The Jesuits in their 
turn came to the aid of their protector, and on 
the 5th of March, 1605, Clement died of poison. 

This pontiff terminates worthily the series 
of popes of the sixteenth century, who dis- 
| puted the ground of their spiritual and tern- 
, poral omnipotence, foot by foot, and by force 
! of ruses, deceits, crimes, and outrages, caused 
I the tiara to triumph in the midst of the po- 
litical and religious revolutions which over- 
whelmed all nations, and threatened to en- 
1 gulph the ship of St. Peter. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

LEO THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTIETH 

POPE. 

Considerations on the history of the papacy in the seventeenth century — Intrigues in the conclave 
after the death of Clement the Eighth — Henry the Fourth gives large sums to have a pope 
appointed who was favourable to him — Alexander Octavian de Medicis is chosen sovereign 
pontiff — His plans of reform — He testifies extreme contempt for the kings of France mui 
Spain — His hatred for the Jesuits — He dies after a reign of twenty-six days. 


It is an incontestable truth, that after the 
apparition of the great Reformation in the six- 
teenth century, the papacy would have been 
overthrown, and the formidable power of the 
bishops of Rome for ever annihilated, if kings, 
instead of defending the theocracy against the 
people, had been content with exercising in 
their own dominions an authority sanctioned 
by justice. Unfortunately, they thought their 
interests compromised by the development 
of the principles of the Reformation; they 
persecuted to the utmost the men who en- 
deavoured to make it triumph; and as they 
were the strongest, they could at their ease 
murder, cause rivers of blood to flow, and 
pile up mountains of dead bodies; and the 
tiara remained exalted. 

The sovereigns, however, in lending their 
aid to the popes, and in saving them from 
certain ruin, imposed on them as conditions, 
that they should stop interfering directly in 
political transactions, that they should no 
longer dictate their wishes on empires, aud 
that they should assist them in spreading 
around men the shades of ignorance, so as to 
render their sway easier. Pressed by circum- 
stances, the bishops of Rome submitted ; from 
that time they lost the immense influence 
they had acquired, and were hereafter only 
the servants of kings. The Vatican was mute, 
and instead of lanching its thunders against 
those who braved it, as it had formerly done, 
it merely uttered a murmur like that of vol- 
canoes which accumulate lava and have not 
strength enough to produce an eruption. 

During the seventeenth century the popes 
were only occupied in Machiavelian intrigues, 
executed but perfidies, only framed schemes; 
they committed no more great crimes in the 
face of day, they performed cowardly assas- 
sinations in the dark; they were no longer 
addicted to revels, they became crowned hy- 
pocrites. 

We should, however, say that the venerable 
pontiff who opened the series of popes in this 
century, carried to the chair of the apostle 
precious virtues, which should hinder us from 
confounding him with his successors; and 
that he would doubtless have merited well 
of mankind, if the priests had not stopped 
him at the moment he was about to under- 
take radical and important reforms among 
the clergy. 

After the funeral of Clement the Eighth, 
the victim of the vengeance of the Jesuits, 


his nephew, the cardinal Aldobrandin, who 
had been accustomed to reign in the name of 
the pontiff, thought himself still in a state to 
command, and was desirous of having one of 
his creatures chosen pope, so as to perpetuate 
for himself the exercise of ecclesiastical om- 
nipotence. Sustained by the French faction, 
he boldly attacked the Spanish cardinals, who 
had a majority in the conclave, and openly 
proposed, as a candidate, the cardinal Baronius, 
the celebrated annalist of the church. The 
gentlemen ushers, who were sold to Philip 
the Third, having rejected this prelate on the 
ground that he was an enemy of the king of 
Spain, the cardinal de Joyeuse, the head of 
the French faction, who was very anxious to 
choose a pontiff who was favourable to Henry 
the Fourth, and who had received from that 
prince large sums to buy up votes in the con- 
clave, commenced making overtures to the 
cardinals Montalto and Sforza, purchased 
their defection, and proposed as a candidate 
Alexander Octavian, cardinal of Florence. 
These prelates not only approved of his choice, 
but even undertook to induce' Aldobrandin to 
make a good bargain with his protege. In 
fact, some hours afterwards, the nephew of 
Clement the Eighth made a treaty with Mont- 
alto, and accompanied him to the cell of Alex- 
ander Octavian, who w as saluted as pope, by 
the name of Leo the Eleventh, on the 1st of 
April, 1605. 

The news of this election was received 
with great displeasure by the court of Madrid, 
but, as a compensation, it excited transports 
of joy in that of France. 

For a moment the people hoped that they 
were about to taste the sweetness of an evan- 
gelical reign, under a good pope. Leo the 
Eleventh commenced by driving from the 
Vatican, the flatterers ana courtiers who en- 
cumbered the ante chambers; he then an- 
nounced his intention to reform the church, 
to destroy the two execrable orders of Jesuits 
and Dominicans, and had even prepared a 
romotion of venerable ecclesiastics, whom 
e wished to create cardinals to assist him in 
his labours ; he had already suppressed a part 
of the imposts with which his predecessors 
had surcharged the provinces. Every thing 
presaged an era of prosperity and tolerance 
for the nations ; but the assassins of Sixtus the 
Fifth and Clement the Eighth, weie watching 
the pontiff, and none of his magnificent plans 
were to be realised. 
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Though surrounded by dangerous enemies, 
the intrepid Leo had the courage to refuse 
the alliance of the king of France, which the 
cardinal de Joyeuse offered him, in exchange 
for some unjust concessions, and replied to 
him, u Your Henry the Fourtn is a hypocrite, 
without faith or loyalty; I will not ao what 
he asks, for it would be contrary to justice. 
Write to him that we will never sacrince our 
duty to the vile interests of a dynasty, and 
that he is very much deceived in supposing 


we could be deceived by the glitter of gold, 
as some of our predecessors have been.” 

In an almost similar circumstance, his holi- 
ness made the same reply to the embassadors 
of Philip the Third, king of Spain, and loudly 
blamed his cowardly submission to the Jesuits. 
As was seen, it became necessary for the dis- 
ciples of Ignatius Loyola to rid themselves of 
such a pope : thus he died poisoned, on the 
27th of April, 1605, after a reign of twenty- 
six days. 


PAUL THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1605.] 

Electoral intrigues — Paul the Fifth is proclaimed sovereign pontiff— His history before occupy- 
ing the pontifical throne — He distributes all the offices and dignities of the church to his rela- 
tives — His holiness undertakes to reduce all the states of Italy beneath his stray — He excom- 
municates the Venetians — The most serene republic drives the Jesuits out of its territories — 
Peace between the republic and the Holy See — The Jesuits in England — The gunpowder plot 
Punishment of Fathers Garnet and Oldecorn — The oath of allegiance — Paul the Fifth orders 
the English Catholics to refuse to obey the king — James the First enters into a polemical con- 
troversy with the pope — Doctrines of the Jesuits about regicide — Assassination of Henry the 
Fourth — Punishment of Ravillac — Parliament condemns the works of the Jesuits to be burned 
by the executioner — The regent protects the Jesuits — Condemnation of Doctor Edmund Richer 
— Religious congregations in France — Publication of the decrees of the council of Trent — 
The Huguenots take up arms — Treaty of Loudun — Paul the Fifth causes Mark Antony Do- 
mini s, the author , to be poisoned — Obscene disputes between the Dominicans and Franciscans 
on the conception of the Virgin — Nepotism and incests of Paul the Fifth — His death. 

Fifty-nine cardinals entered into the con- inspire the nations?” This sally threw the 
clave on the death of Leo, and formed four members of the conclave into great perplexi- 
parties; Aldobrandin was at the head of the ty, and prevented the election of Tosco; it 
most numerous; Montalto directed the opera- efid not, however, bring back to the cardinal 
tions of the second coterie, which numbered Baronius, the suffrages he had lost. During 
twenty-one cardinals; the third was that of the night Aldobrandin had an interview with 
the Spaniards, and the fourth of the French. Montalto and the cardinal de Joyeuse, and in 
Baronius, as in the last conclave, was nomi- 1 the morning, having gone to the Sixtine chapel 
nated.and lent himself so much to the move- with their partizans. they proclaimed the Gar- 
ment, that he brought over several cardinals dinal Camillus Borgnese pope, before the Spa- 
to his party, and could for a moment, flatter j niards knew that he had even been proposed 
himself with the hope of triumphing over his as a candidate. 

competitors ; but at the moment when they | The new pontiff was a Roman by birth, and 
were preparing to enter one of the chapels to of a family originally from Sienna; he had 
collect the votes, fifteen of his partizans went first exercised tne profession of a lawyer, he 
over to the cardinal Tosco, one of the richest had then entered on an ecclesiastical career, 
prelates of the court of Rome, who by this j and obtained, successively, the dignity of vice 
defection, was enabled to count on forty-four legate of Bologna, auditor of the chamber, 
votes. vicar of the pope, and grand inquisitor; finally. 

They were already proceeding to the cere- ! he had been promoted by Clement the Eighth 
mony of adoration, says Nicholas de Marbais, ! to the title of cardinal of St. Chrysogonous. 
when Baronius, irritated at seeing the tiara j As he had kept himself constantly aloof 
escape him, uttered these w r ords in a loud j from political affairs, and appeared to desire 
voice : — u Do you then wish to choose for your j to live in tranquillity, the leaders of the dif- 
head a wretch who cannot utter a sentence ; ferent parties thought it would be easy for 
without accompanying it with an obscene them to govern the church in the name of the 
oath? Do you wish then, by choosing a man holy father, and all came to offer him their 
of abominable morals as pontiff, to draw the services. But it turned out differently from 
reprobation of the people of Spain, Italy, and their expectations; he declared that he alone 
France, on the see of Rome, and increase the would reign, and to take from the cardinals 
repulsion, already so great, with which we all hopes that he would re-consider his deci- 
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sion, he formed a council from among the 
members of his own family. He gave a car- 
dinal’s hat to the young Scipio Caffarelli, one 
of his nephews; he confided to his two bro- 
thers, Francis and John Baptist Borghese, the 
most important employments, and gave them, 
besides, the government of the Vatican ana 
of the castle of San Angelo ; he provided all 
his other relatives with rich benefices, and in- 
stalled them about his person. He was then 
occupied in the government of the Holy See, 
and showed that he had preserved the ancient 
traditions of the Roman church, and was dis- 
posed, if allowed to act, to revive the preten- 
sions of the popes to absolute sway over Italy. 

Contrary to every principle of right, he in- 
terfered in the affairs of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and excommunicated the regent Ponte, 
who commanded there in the name of Philip, 
because he had sent to the galleys an eccle- 
siastic who was guilty of a capital crime. — 
He then sent apostolic nuncios to Charles Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy, to inform him, not to 
confer in future any vacant benefices without 
the approval of the court of Rome ; which was 
an odious act of arbitrary power, since the 
popes, his predecessors, had sold this right to 
the dukes of Savoy, and it was impossible to 
deny the authenticity of the bulls issued on 
this subject. He then pushed his audacity so 
far, as to interdict the republics of Lucca, 
Genoa, and Venice, and all the states of Italy, 
from making any treaty either among them- 
selves or with foreign powers, without his 
sanction ; and to prevent all hesitation about 
it, he fulminated a bull in which he enjoined 
on sovereign princes, and the chiefs of the 
republics, to prohibit their people from open- 
ing any intercourse with foreigners, under 
penalty of ecclesiastical censures. 

The threat produced its effect ; none of the 
Italian governments being willing to break with 
the Holy See, all conformed to the orders of 
the pope. Genoa revoked its orders against 
the Jesuits, and authorised the members of 
the society to concur in the elections for the 
different civil and military employments. — 
Lucca accepted the bulls of his holiness with- 
out examination ; the duke of Savoy also sub- 
mitted in the transmission of benefices ; the 
king of Spain himself permitted the regent of 
Naples to make concessions to the court of 
Rome, to have his excommunication raised ; 
the Venetians alone refused to obey the holy 
father, and a struggle took place between them 
and Paul the Fifth. 

The redoubtable council of Ten had con- 
demned to death an Augustine monk ; guilty 
of a rape and an outrage on the chastity of a 
young girl, ten years old, whom he had then 
murdered; they had, moreover, proceeded 
against a canon of Vicenza, called Scipio Sara- 
cluo, accused of having entered by night, with 
masked men, into the residence of one of his 
relatives, and of having committed violence 
on her ; still further, the doge of Venice, of his 
own authority, haa incarcerated the count 
Brandolino Valdemarino, abbot of Narvesa, 
who was accused of having poisoned his father 


and several of his domestics; of living in incest 
with his sister, of robbing travellers on the 
highway, and of having committed several 
assassinations on youths whom he had pollut- 
ed by means of stupifying drugs. 

His holiness maintained that these great 
criminals were beyond the reach of the ven- 
geance of the laws, on account of their sacred 
character; that the republic had violated ec- 
clesiastical immunities, by judging them by a 
tribunal of laymen, and ordered the* doge to 
place at once in the hands of the apostolic 
nuncio, the Augustine monk, the canon of 
Vicenza, and the abbot of Narvesa, under 
penalty of excommunication. Paul the Fifth 
even took advantage of this affair to claim the 
repeal of a law which prohibited priests from 
acquiring real estate without the authority of 
the senate, and which compelled them to sell 
lands or houses acquired as a heritage from 
their relatives. He also demanded the aboli- 
tion of the decrees which prohibited the build- 
ing of new churches, and the founding of hos- 
pitals or religious communities, without the 
concurrence of the civil power. 

The senate represented to the court of 
Rome, that by virtue of the ancient institu- 
tions of the republic, and the privileges which 
had been solcl or granted by the sovereign 
pontiffs, his predecessors, they were permitted 
to promulgate edicts concerning the civil re- 
lations of ecclesiastics with the state, and that 
the Holy See could not, without a manifest 
violation of established rights, demand the 
overthrow of their laws, nor tne submission 
of criminals to its jurisdiction. The pope re- 

Î >lied, that canonical ordinances were divine 
aws, and that the successors of the apostle 
had no more right than other men to contra- 
vene them ; and that consequently the per- 
missions granted to the Venetians by his pre- 
decessors were annulled. His holiness seeing 
that his threats of excommunication did not 
intimidate the most serene republic, thought 
of reviving pretensions forgotten for many 
ages, of duties collected from the islands of 
the Adriatic by the Holy See, in order to con- 
trol the action of its government. He, more- 
over, exempted from imposts the rich bene- 
fices which the cardinals, the knights of Mal- 
ta, the convents of men, the mendicant orders, 
and all ecclesiastics possessed in the territory 
of the republic, on the ground of their being 
subjects of the Roman court. Not content 
with striking this blow at the finances of the 
Venetians, he endeavoured to injure their 
commerce and industry, by prohibiting all 
works which issued from their presses, even 
missals and breviaries ; finally, he lanched an 
excommunication against the doge and senate, 
and placed the city of Venice, as well as its 
islands in the Adriatic, and all its possessions 
on terra firma, under interdict. 

The most serene republic no longer restrain- 
ed its conduct towards the court of Rome, and 
replied to the attacks by a decree which pro- 
hibited ecclesiastics, under the most severe 
penalties, from setting up the bull of the holy 
father, or from ceasing from divine service in 
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any church. All the Venetian clergy obeyed, 
the Jesuits alone declared that their conscience 
did not permit them to act contrary to the 
orders o! the pope, and asked permission to 
leave the dominions of the republic, which 
the doge readily granted them. The senator 
Quirino, and the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi 
then appealed from the judgment of the court 
of Rome to the tribunal of nations, spreading 
through all countries works filled with close 
and powerful reasoning, in which they at- 
tacked the temporal authority the popes had 
arrogated to themselves over the world, as the 
successors of the apostle Peter. His holiness 
was alarmed at the consequences which might 
result to him from this strife, and instructed 
the cardinals Bellarmine and Baronius, the 
two pillars of the church, to reply to the 
enemies of the court of Rome and to silence 
them. 

Like skilful men, the two prelates shifted 
the question ; they were careful how they dis- 
cussed with princes and kings the authority 
which they exercised over the people, from 
fear lest their own arguments should be turn- 
ed against them. They only established the 
principle that despotism proceeded from God, 
and that mankind were bound to submit, with- 
out examination, to those who possessed the 
sovereign power ; then, introducing metaphy- 
sics into their discussion, they proclaimed the 
predominance of spirit over matter, and de- 
duced from it these singular propositions : — 

“ The spirit direct sand moderates the flesh, 
but not reciprocally ; therefore, the temporal 
power is not permitted to, elevate itself above 
the spiritual, to wish to direct it, to command 
or to oppress it; this would be rebellion, a 
tyranny entirely pagan. It is for the priest to 
judge the emperor, and not the emperor the 
priest, for it would be absurd to contend that 
the flock should guide the shepherd.’ 7 

Fra Paolo and the senator Quirino, far from 
regarding themselves as conquered, entered 
on the battle on this ground ; thus like their 
adversaries, they proclaimed that all power 
emanated from God, and taking as their point 
of departure, the doctrines concerning royalty 
which were professed in France, they con- 
cluded from them, that the authority of the 
prince having the same souroe as that of the 
pope, the latter had no right to interfere in the 
aflairs of government. 

“The ecclesiastics of different kingdoms, 77 
added they, “as well as the laity, are submit- 
ted to the power of princes, and none of their 
subjects can dispense with rendering to them 
the same reverence that is due to the divinity. 
A king has a right to make laws, render judg- 
ments, and establish imposts without any con- 
trol. The pope also possesses a supreme 
jurisdiction over the people, but it is purely 
spiritual, as Christ himself has instituted it. 
The Son of God having never exercised any 
temporal jurisdiction during his life, could not 
transmit to St. Peter and his successors a right 
he had never claimed. . Such were the 
singular pretensions and extravagant theories, 
which the satellites of the papacy and mo- 


narchy endeavoured to make prevalent, so as 
to acquire a right to oppress the people. 

They soon came from this war of words to 
a real war ; Paul the Fifth sought for allies 
every where, assembled his troops, and an- 
nounced that he was going to annihilate Ve- 
nice. But his warlike ardour did not last long ; 
whether he feared to expose his army to the 
risk of a defeat, which would have greatly 
compromised his power in Italy, or whether 
he feared he could not support the expenses 
of a campaign and the maintenance of his 
troops, or whether he suspected that Philip 
the Third and Henry the Fourth, whilst ap- 
pearing officially to desire the maintenance 
of peace between Rome and Venice, were 
secretly employed in prolonging^ hostilities, 
he feigned to yield to the remonstances of the 
French embassadors: and accepted their me- 
diation in his quarrel with the republic. 

The Venetians, who had need of peace for 
their commercial prosperity, listened favour- 
ably to the terms of arrangement proposed by 
the Holy See. Paul demanded that the seig- 
nory. or council of Ten, should place in tbs 
hands of the French embassadors the three 
ecclesiastical prisoners detained in the dun- 
geons of the republic, and that the senate 
should also repeal the decree passed against 
the introduction of the bulls of the court of 
Rome, and should send him an embassy, in 
sign of submission, to solicit the absolution 
of the ecclesiastical censures. His holiness 
wished also to exact the recall of the Jesuits, 
but he was obliged to forego it, the doge Lu- 
dovico Donato having declared that he would 
rather break off the negotiations and continue 
the war, than suffer one of the disciples of 
Loyola on the territory of the republic. Peace 
was concluded between the two powers, and 
the Jesuits remained exiled. 

If the society lost a little of its power in a 
comer of Italy, it resumed a part of its former 
influence in Great Britain, and notwithstand- 
ing the severe ordinances of Queen Elizabeth, 
the good fathers were not afraid to reappear 
in the kingdom, and even to found colleges. 
Their security arose from the fact, that the 
new king of England, James the First, the 
son of Mary Stuart, showed great kindness to 
them ; but their audacity increased so much, 
that the sovereign was compelled to be severe 
on some of the greatest mischief-makers 
among them. 

They then swore vengeance, and organised 
with some Catholic gentlemen whose con- 
sciences they directed ; amongst others, Robert 
Catesby and Thomas Piercy, a plot which con- 
sisted m nothing less than blowing up the hall 
of parliament, when thekin^and royal family 
were assisting at the opening of the session. 
It was agreed among the conspirators, that 
only a small number of faithful and deter- 
mined men should be admitted into the plot 
They first associated with them a young Ca- 
tholic gentleman, named Thomas Winters, 
whom they sent on a mission to Flanders, after 
one of their friends named Fawkes, who was 
in the service of Spain, and whose ardent zeal 
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for the papacy they knew. The latter returned 
at once to England on their invitation, but 
when he discovered that it was to annihilate 
at a single blow, so great a number of victims, 
he hesitated to enter into the plot, and repre- 
sented to the reverend fathers who directed the 
matter, that on the day of the opening of the 
session of parliament, there would be almost as 
many Catholics as heretics present, and that 
they would have to answer to God for the 
death of their brethren. The Jesuits Garnet, 
Oldecom, Tesmond. and Gerard replied, that 
if the number of the orthodox was only one 
less than that of the heretics, they could pro- 
ceed and annihilate them all together, and 
that God would absolve them on account of 
the great glory that would accrue to him. 

His conscience thus assured, Fawkes asso- 
ciated himself in the work with his compa- 
nions. Piercy hired a house adjoining the 
parliament buildings, and all began to make 
a mine which was to reach beneath the hall, 
in which the sessions of parliament were held. 
They had already pierced through several 
walls, and according to their calculation were 
at but a small distance from the hall, when one 
night, while they were at work, they heard, 
above their heacls, a loud talking and an unu- 
sual movement. Not knowing to what cause to 
attribute this hubbub, and fearing lest their 
plans w'ere suspected, the conspirators stopped 
their work, and left the mine in order to in- 
form themselves of what was going on. They 
leanied that workmen were emptying a cel- 
lar filled with oil, which was situated beneath 
the chamber of peers, in order to rent it. The 
opportunity was siezed, and the next day the 
cellar belonged to the conspirators ; they car- 
ried into it by night thirty-six barrels of pow- 
der, which they covered over with faggots 
and billets of wood. 

Things being thus arranged, they waited 
patiently for the opening of parliament ; the 
time for the royal session had been already 
fixed, and nothing could make the plot mis- 
carry. when Lord Monteagle, a Catholic 
member of the chamber of peers, received 
an anonymous letter, advising him and his 
friends not to be present at that session, since 
a terrible blow would be inevitably struck, and 
which would occupy less time than it would 
take him to burn the letter which warned him 
of it. Lord Monteagle paid no attention to 
the last recommendation of his mysterious 
correspondent, and sent the letter to Lord Sa- 
lisbury, the secretary of state, who attached 
no great importance to it ; he, however, sub- 
mitted it to the king, who thought otherwise. 
Hi§ majesty thought that the words “terrible 
and sudden blow,” alluded to the effects of 
gunpowder, and gave orders to examine all 
the vaults which were beneath the halls of 
parliament. The earl of Suffolk, who, in his 
capacity of lord chamberlain, was charged 
with this duty, caused all the cellars to be 
opened, and having remarked in that of Piercy 
a mass of faggots and billets of wood, asked 
what was the name of the tenant of the cellar : 
on the reply of Fawkes, who was disguised 


as a valet, he remarked that the supply 
seemed very large for the wants of a single 
man who did not reside habitually in London. 
He then left it, but scarcely had he got out, 
when he sent back Sir Thomas Knyvet, a ma- 
gistrate, with some soldiers, to make a close 
examination. Before entering it, the latter 
arrested the pretended domestic of Piercy, on 
whom were found matches and a tinder box ; 
the firewood being thrown aside, the thirty- 
six barrels of powder were discovered. 

Fawkes was at once put to the torture, and 
forced to name all his accomplices. Catesby, 
Piercy, and several others of the conspirators, 
had, however, time to leave London and reach 
Warwickshire, where Sir Edward Digby, full 
of confidence in the success of the enterprise, 
had assembled some partizans, and was mak- 
ing dispositions to seize the young princess 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the king, whom they 
wished to place on the throne. But the news 
of their fatal conspiracy had already been trans- 
mitted to the sheriff, with orders to assemble 
the militia and seize the guilty; then, finding 
that it was impossible to resist or fly, they 
assembled to the number of twenty-four, in a 
fortified castle in Warwickshire, resolved to 
die with arms in their hands. Unfortunately, at 
the moment of the attack, their supply of pow- 
der took fire, and they were unable to defend 
themselves against the royal troops. Catesby 
and Piercy killed themselves; the others were 
made prisoners and perished on the scaffold. 

The Jesuit Henry Garnet, who had cele- 
brated mass for the success of this great en- 
terprise, and the Jesuit Oldecorn, whose duty 
it was to recruit conspirators, both, the chiefs 
and organisers of the plot, were judged by a 
royal court, with several other disciples of 
Loyola, and condemned to the gibbet. 

This affair determined King James to make 
his subjects take the famous oath of allegiance, 
by which they recognised that the sovereign 
of Great Britain was independent of every 
foreign power; that neither pope, nor arch- 
bishop, nor bishop could depose nim. nor free 
his subjects from the oath of fidelity they had 
sworn to him ; that none had a right to seize 
on his domains, nor dispose of his kingdom, 
nor make an attempt on his life ; that the doc- 
trine professed by tne Catholics, which autho- 
rised subjects to put to death their princes on 
the order of the pope, was impious and exe- 
crable. This oatn was made obligatory on all 
the inhabitants of England, no matter what 
were tbeir religious opinions. 

Paul the Fifth immediately addressed seve- 
ral briefs to the faithful in Great Britain, to 
prohibit them from obeying the king; which 
caused banishment to be inflicted on some, 
and even decapitation on the most obstinate. 

James the First wras not content w’ith com- 
batting the satellites of the papacy with the 
axe of the executioner ; he took up the pen 
and attacked the doctrines of Cardinal Be liar- 
mine in several controversial works. The Je- 
suit Suarez replied to the monarch, and placing 
himself as the adversary of royalty, and the 
champion of the papacy, endeavoured to crush 
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his adversary beneath a flux of incoherent ’ he become a Jew, should he be circumcised, 
words and extravagant propositions. “ The ' would not the pope have power to act against 
sovereign power,” says he in his book, “is him? Were he to renew the horrible cruelty 
all-powerful to direct kings efficaciously in of Phalaris against all the zealous Catholics 
the exercise of their authority j he can also of France, and could the pope do nothing to 
constrain princes to obey him, in that which him? God preserve us from this thought, 
he has justly ordained, and to punish those The pontiff should employ his axe for the 
who do not obey him ; for he is armed with a safety of France, and cut down the large 
two-edged sword. And the proof that this trunks which threaten to stifle the young 
right has devolved on him is, that the chiefs trees.” Then arose Ravillac ; either the de- 
oi the church have always used it, in excom- clamations of the Jesuits had acted power- 
municating emperors and kings, in deposing fully upon a sick brain, or else the man had 
them, in freeing their subjects from their oaths been urged on by his own exaltation or by a 
of lidelity, and in giving their dominions to hidden cause which l’Estoile, Sully, and the 
Catholic princes. The popes are invested marshal d’Estrées do not fear to cast upou 
with a power so great, that their decrees of the queen, as this fanatic waited to strike 
death pronounced against a king, are enough the king until Mary of Medicis had been 
to place the condemned beyond the protection proclaimed regent, and solemnly crowned, 
of the law; all the faithful, however, are not Francis Ravillac had arrived from Angoulemo 
authorised to fall upon the enemy of the church, at Paris three weeks before, waiting to put 
and they should leave the care of executing his regicidal plan into execution. On the 14th 
the sentence to those who are charged with of May. 1610, the eve of the day fixed for the 
it.” departure of the king, after having heard mass 

Another Jesuit, named Emmanuel Sa, took at St. Benedict, he dined very tranquilly at 
part in these disputes, and even improved his inn with his host and a merchant named 
upon the propositions of Suarez; he main- Cottelet; he then went to the Louvre to wait 
tained that the revolt of an ecclesiastic against for the king. At four o’clock. Henry left his 
a king did not constitute a crime of lese- palace in a carriage to visit the triumphal 
majesty, since priests could not be regarded arches erected in honour of the regent, who 
as subjects of a king. That it was the same was to make her entry into the capital on the 
with laymen, when the prince was under a next day. He was accompanied by the dukes 
canonical condemnation, and that in this case d’Epernon and Montbazon, the marshals 
all the faithful should unite to combat the de la Force, de Roquelaure and de Lavardin, 
tyrant, and make religion to triumph. the first squire de Liancourt, and the marquis 

The Jesuit Delrio expressed still more de Mirabeau ; a small number of gentlemen 
openly his hatred for kings: “Why can I and valets on foot alone escorted the king, the 
not,” he exclaimed in one of his sermons, duke d’Epemon having given an order to the 
“ make a libation to God of the blood of a king ? guard to remain at the Louvre. 

Never did the altar of Jesus Christ hold a When the carriage arrived in the street de 
more beautiful liquor; never could a more la Ferronière, which was at that period very 
agreeable holocaust be offered. Let him be narrow, the cortege was stopped Dy a crowd 
blest to the most remote ages who plunges a of carts ; most of the foot valets went into the 
dagger into the heart of a king. . . .” cemetery of the Innocents so as to get on more 

These furious discourses and exaggerated at their ease, and there remained but two near 
doctrines were not directed against James the the carriage ; it was precisely at this moment 
First alone ; the Jesuits wished to strike down that the duke d’Epemon opened the window 
all the princes of Christendom, and his holi- by the king, and asked him to examine a very 
ness seconded them in this new crusade, by important piece of writing. Whilst his raa- 
authorising the propagation of a work of the iestywas engaged in reading it, Ravillac, who 
celebrated Mariana, in which regicide was had followed the carriage, leaped upon the 
imposed as a principle, a duty, an obligation, axle of the wheel and struck the king two 
^hen the sovereign freed himself from the blows with his knife in the region of the 
obedience due to the chief of the church, heart, and so rapidly that none would have 
After the example of the Spanish Jesuit, the suspected what was going on but for a groan 
good fathers who resided in France, exalted from Henry; the death was instantaneous, 
the pontifical authority, and sought to abase The assassin could no doubt have easily 
royalty. “Obey, children of Christ,” ex- escaped by gliding among the vehicles ; but 
claimed the furious Clarus Bonarscius in his he remained there, with his knife in his hand, 
sermons, “ blindly obey that power which has boasting how well he had struck; he was then 
restored Henry the Fourth to the society of arrested and conducted to the hotel de Retz, 
the faithful ; do not listen to those who main- where the provost proceeded to a first ex- 
tain that the pope has no power to excom- amination. 

municate the king of France ; he has done it, This magistrate found on him a chaplet, a 
however, and that prince has recognised that paper on which the name of Jesus was writ- 
he had the power, since he has humbled ten three times on different folds, and a past e- 
himself in the dust, in order to be absolved, board heart which he wore around his necÿ. 
What! were the sovereign to become an We are really surprised in reading the exami- 
Arius, a Vallus, a Nestorius, a Manes or Ma- nations into this matter, at the particular care 
hornet in speech and with the sword ; should which the judges w ho had charge of the pro- 
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ceedings took to prevent Ravillac from expo* 
sing his accomplices. Though it was ascer- 
tained through the keeper of the inn that he 
had had intercourse with masqued persons, 
amongst others with a squire of the queen, 
with the almoners of the cardinal du Perron, 
one of the lovers of Mary of Medicis, with 
several Jesuits, a Cordelier, a Feuillant, the 
curate of St. Severin, and a canon, yet he was 
confronted with no one but Father a 5 Aubigny, 
who affirmed by oath that he did not know 
the assassin, and denied the allegations of 
Ravillac, w ho said that he had visited him at 
a house of the Jesuits. 

Father Cotton, the confessor of Henry the 
Fourth, went himself several times to pro- 
hibit the accused from compromising persons 
of quality. Finally, thirteen days after the 
assassination, as if they were in a hurry to 
finish it, the parliament pronouuced sentence 
of death against Francis Ravillac, attainted 
and convicted of the crime of lese-maiesty. 
He was condemned to be pinched with red 
hot pincers, and have melted lead, boiling oil, 
and hot sulphur poured on the sores : to have 
his right hand burned to the wrist, then to be 
torn asunder, and then consumed on the scaf- 
fold. The judgment further provided that 
the house in which he was born should be 
demolished : that his mother and father 
should be driven from the kingdom, and be 
prohibited from returning toit, under penalty 
of being hung and strangled ; that his brothers, 
sisters, uncles, and other relatives should be 
compelled, under similar penalties, to abandon 
the name of Ravillac and take some other. 

The assassin underwent his horrible punish- 
ment courageously; he did not utter a groan 
whilst the executioner was tearing him with 
red hot pincers, which at each blow tore off 
strips of flesh; nor even whilst they were 
uriog into his gaping wounds a mixture of 
t lead, sulphur, oil, and boiling wax. No 
cry escaped him when his hand was burned, 
nor when he was fastened to the horses by 
his four limbs. Finally, after having under- 
gone this frightful punishment for almost an 
hour without being dismembered, and still 
breathing, “the soldiers who assisted at the 
execution, tired of beholding it, fell upon the 
criminal w’ith swords, knives, and clubs, and 
commenced striking, cutting, and tearing this 
unfortunate man, who was thus ardently cut 
into parts, and the pieces torn from the exe- 
cutioner and dragged in all directions w T ith 
extreme fury.” 

When justice had been inflicted on the 
murderer, cold reason resumed the superiority, 
and they began to inquire w'ho were the true 
accomplices of Ravillac ; the public voice de- 
signated the Jesuits, and pamphlets against 
the reverend fathers appeared in every direc- 
tion, and amongst others, one called “ P Anti- 
Cotton,” in which it was demonstrated that 
the Jesuits and the queen had armed the hand 
of Ravillac. 

The parliament, not daring to act against 
such great culprits, contented itself with en- 
joining on the faculty of theology, to censure 
Vol. H. 2 M 


the works published by the society on the 
theory of regicide ; and in accordance with the 
decision of the doctors, condemned several 
of their books to be burned by the executioner 
on the Place de Grève. This judgment against 
the disciples of Loyola, by the first body in 
the kingdom, and which implied in some sort 
an accusation of participation in the assassi- 
nation of Henry the Fourth, did not prevent 
Mary de Medicis from continuing her favours 
to them, and installing Father Cotton near the 
young Louis the Thirteenth, in the capacity 
of his confessor, and of giving to their college 
de la Flèche the heart of her husband. The 
queen even dared to grant them letters patent 
much more extensive than those hitherto 
granted them, and to permit them to give 
public instruction on theology', and all kinds 
of sciences, since, she declared, that it was 
most useful that children should learn from 
them the forms and modes of life which they 
must observe at court. 

The Jesuits immediately afterwards in- 
formed the university of their letters patent, 
and were engaged in following up the grant 
before the parliament. Thus was revived the 
proceedings concerning the instruction of 
children, which had been pending for almost 
a century between tho university and the So- 
ciety of Jesus. In his pleading, the advocate 
la Martel iè re, who spoke for tne university, 
recalled the fact that it was the third time 
that this celebrated body had claimed the 
protection of parliament against the satellites 
of the pope, in order to assure the repose of 
the kingdom; that since the establishment 
of the Jesuits all Europe had resounded writh 
the noise of their disputes; that they had 
never ceased to preach the overthrow of the 
political powers; he cast upon them a partici- 
pation in the crimes of Jacques Clement, de 
Barrière, de Chatel,and de Ravillac, in France; 
ho recalled their participation in the gunpow- 
der plot in England, in tne troubles which had 
arisen in Yen ice and several other states, and 
finished his harangue by beseeching parlia- 
ment not to be surprised by the hypocritical 
tone, honied words, and promises of the good 
fathers ; he begged them to be on their guard 
against their knaveries, and not to forget that 
their own constitution authorised them to per- 
jure themselves, whenever the interest of 
their order or that of the pope demanded it. 

The advocate general, Servin, was also fa- 
vourable to the university; that magistrate 
declared that before entering on the debate, 
he had inquired from the Jesuits if they were 
willing to agree as the terms of their re-esta- 
blishment, “to sign without equivocation or 
subterfuges, the four propositions of the Sor- 
bonne, concerning the inviolability of the per- 
sons of kings, the absolute independence of 
their authority in temporal matters, the sub- 
jection of ecclesiastics to princes, and the 
maintenance of the liberties of the Gallican 
church ;” but that they had refused to give a 
formal adhesion to these principles. It was 
consequently concluded to prohibit the Jesuits 
from giving public lessons; to fill any scholas- 
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tic function for the instruction of children or 
adults, in the city of Paris. The parliament 
admitted his conclusions, and made a decree 
declaring the university to he well founded 
in its remarks, and giving judgment for it. It 
was not in France only that the Jesuits had 
become objects of general animadversion; 
they were held in execration every where. 
They had been driven out of Russia; the 
university of Louvain had condemned their 
doctrines, and expelled them from Flanders; 
in Bohemia, a decree of the sovereign coun- 
cil, made by the consent of all orders in the 
kingdom, had condemned them to perpetual 
banishment, as disturbers of the public quiet; 
Moravia, following the example of Bohemia, 
had taken an energetic decision to prohibit 
them from entering its provinces. Then the 
Jesuits, chased, spit upon, disgraced, appeared 
to amend, and to obtain their re-installation, 
they renounced their regicidal doctrines, ana 
adopted the maxim of the inviolability of the 
persons of sovereigns, which was naturally 
professed at the courts of those potentates. 
The fathers Balthazar, Jacquinot, Fronton. 
Jacques Sirmond, and Faconius, presented 
themselves at the bar of the parliament and 
declared that they accepted the four proposi- 
tions of the Sorbonne, in regard to tne pre- 
servation of the persons of kings, their abso- 
lute independence of the see of Rome, and 
the privileges of their authority, even over 
ecclesiastics. 

This submission, «though tardy, was very 
profitable to them, for it appeased the mur- 
murs of their enemies, caused them to be 
tolerated in the kingdom, and placed them in 
a position to provoke ecclesiastical assemblies, 
in which they agitated different religious ques- 
tions, which were all resolved to their entire 
satisfaction. Thus in the provincial councils 
of Aix and Sens, they obtained the condemna- 
tion of the treatise of Edmund Richer, syndic 
of the faculty of theology in Paris, concerning 
ecclesiastical power, and consequently his 
displacement from the syndicate. But this 
act of iniquity reawaked all the former hatred 
against the Jesuits, and the struggle com- 
menced more violently than ever between 
them and the defenders of the liberties of 
the Gallic church. ' 

The w r ork of Edmund Richer became the 
cause of a polemical controversy, which gave 
it more vogue and renown than had ever been 
attained by any book ; for ? independently of the 
interest which a work laid unaer excommuni- 
cation and interdict always inspires, the trea- 
tise on ecclesiastical power had the attraction 
for the masses, of a work in open hostility to 
the two great powers that crusn the people ; it 
demonstrated that neither kings nor pontiffs 
had the right of infallibility and inviolability 
which were attributed to them — that both, 
holding their authority from the nations, 
could, under no pretext, nor for any cause 
whatsoever, free themselves from their su- 
preme jurisdiction. 

All the great writers of the age adopted the 
opinion of the syndic, and took up the pen to 


sustain his doctrines. One of them, Du Pleests 
Momay, even dared to attack the court of 
Rome, and published his celebrated itoric call- 
ed “ The Mysteries of Iniquity,” in which the 
author unveiled the long sequence of crimes 
and infamies committed by the pontills, and 
in which he concluded by saying, that the 
successors of St. Peter had been the manda- 
tories of antichrist. In the frontispiece of his 
book there was engraven a tower of Babel, 
an emblem of the Vatican, and on the first 
page, his holiness, Paul the Fifth, in the cos- 
tume of Satan, leading his infernal legions of 
Jesuits to conquer the world. 

When the pope was informed of the ap- 
pearance of so terrible a work, he very natu* 
rally fulminated a bull of excommunication 
against Du Plessis Momay, and solicited the 
interdiction of his book in France, as most 
heretical, most dangerous, contrary to the di- 
vine, natural, and canonical laws, to the wri- 
tings of the holy fathers, to the observances 
of the Catholic church, to the ceremonies re- 
ceived and practised from all antiquity. The 
Jesuits undertook to pursue the work, and to 
the shame of the magistracy, they found 
judges who condemned it. 

Encouraged by this success, the children 
of Ignatius Loyola, undertook to bring about 
a triumph of the pope in Venice, and to rid 
him of his most formidable adversary, the 
illustrious Peter Sarpi or Fra Paolo, which 
was his Dominican name, as they had done 
in France of Du Plessis Momay. As, how- 
ever, they did not expect to find in the coun- 
cil of Ten, judges as docile as those in France, 
they proceeded in another way, and attempted 
to assassinate him. Fra Paolo, warned by an 
anonymous advice of what was prepared 
against him, took extraordinary precautions 
to guarantee himself from attacks, and asked 
permission never to go abroad without a coat 
of mail under his robe, and accompanied by 
a lay brother of his monastery armed with a 
blunderbuss; this was granted him, a thing 
unheard-of in a city where the carrying of 
fire arms was punished by death. Never- 
theless, one day, as he was leaving his con- 
vent, five masked men fell upon lum, struck 
him several blows with their poniards, and 
escaped before the lay brother had time to 
use nis fire arms. Peter Sarpi was carried 
back to his cell almost dead, ana with his 
jaw pierced through with a stiletto, on which 
were engraven a tiara, a cross, and a death’s 
head, with this motto, “ In the name of the 
pope, the Society of Jesus.” 

Immediately on the report of this hateful 
attempt at assassination, the senators, who 
were in session, came in a body to the con- 
vent of the Dominicans to inquire into the 
situation of the wounded man ; the council of 
Ten ordered the most active search to be 
made for the guilty, who unfortunately could 
not be arrested. He brought the most famous 
surgeon of Italy from Padua, at the expense 
of the 6tate, to attend on Fra Paolo, and when 
his health was restored, the most serene re- 
public doubled his pension, and offered him 
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a palace. Peter Sarpi, though very sensible had already decided that they should be sub- 
of these proofs of such general interest, refused jected, since they subjected the chapters and 
the pensionsand the palaces, he only consented monasteries to the bishops, and destroyed the 
never to leave his convent but with an escort, independence of the regular clergy ; since 
so as to be beyond the reach of a new attempt they confiscated, for the benefit of the pope, 
at assassination. the fiefs of lords who were killed in duels: 

The Jesuits, forced to renounce their guilty and they erased the induits of parliament and 
plans, and despairing of being enabled to sub- the jurisdiction of subaltern judges in matters 
jugate Venice to the Holy See, so long as it in which ecclesiastics were interested ; and, 
had such a defender, fell back on France, and finally, because they introduced into France 
aided by the regent Mary de Medicis an& the horrible tribunals of the inquisition on the 
Father Cotton, her confessor, they organised same basis as those of Spain. 7 ’ 
religious congregations m ail parts of the king- The Jesuits, finding it impossible to over- 
dom, which enveloped the cities and country come the repugnance of the commons, ap- 
in an immense net of superstition. All the plied to the young king, who had obtained 
old orders of monks reappeared ; Dominicans, his majority, and obtained from him authority 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Carmelites, Jaco- to hold provincial synods, to decide the im- 
bins, Feuillants, recruited numerous adepts, portant question of the ordinances made by 
and covered all France with their legions, the council of Trent, and their promulgation 
Port Royal became a religious community, in France. A meeting of members of the 
where they adored the consecrated host day clergy and nobility was held, who bound them- 
and night ; the sisters of Calvary passed the selves, by oath, to make the cause of the pope 
nights at the foot of the cross to expiate the triumph, and to constrain the nation to bow 
offences committed by the protestants against before the theocratic yoke. Among the fana- 
the Tree of Life and Safety ; nuns had exta- tics who assisted at this cabal, were the car- 
ries, after the example or St. Catherine of dinals de Rochefoucauld, de Gondy and du Per- 
Sienna. Francis de Sales founded the order ron, seven archbishops, and forty-five bishops, 
of the Visitation : the Ursulines monopolised and among these last, was the proud prelate 
the instruction ot young girls, as the Jesuits of Lucon. afterwards the cardinal de Riche- 
had already done that of young men ; Bell u le lieu. This audacity of the clergy and the 
instituted the priests of the oratory ; the Bene- Catholic nobility made a great noise, and 
dictines reassembled at the congregation of compelled the châtelet of Paris to prohibit, by 
St Maur; Vincent de Paul founded the con- a decree, all ecclesiastics under his jurisdic- 
gregation of Missions; the Brothers of Mercy tion, to publish any thing which was treated 
multiplied to infinity, and were endowed with of at the council of Trent, or which made the 
vast domains, or rich communities, and the slightest innovation on the policy of the Gal- 
provinces were at the mercy of this monkish lican church, under penalty of confiscation 
Drood, who, in every country, and at all pe- and seizure. 

riods, have devoured the wealth of the peo- The Huguenots also issued a manifesto, 
pie. paralyzed the development of industry, and declared that they would again take up 
ana rendered the human race besotted. arms, if the king wished to make France sub- 

At last, the Jesuits thought themselves ject to the Holy See. Hostilities had already 
strong enough to brave public opinion, and by commenced on several points, when the mar- 
the order of Paul the Fifth, they induced the shal d’Ancre, the husband of Elionora Gali- 
regent to convene the states-general, and gai, the favourite of the queen mother, inter- 
to propose the adopting of the canons of the fered and induced Mary de Medicis to re- 
oouncil of Trent, whi<m were an outrage on nounce the adoption of the council of Trent, 
the liberty of the church and the dignity of and to promise the Huguenots that things 
the country. The members of the nobility, should remain as formerly, regardless of the 
who formed a part of the states, as well as demands of the court of Home or the clergy, 
several of the clergy, were favourable to the Notwithstanding this solemn engagement, 
plan, and bargained away the national dignity, made by the queen mother, and the formal 
A bishop even dared to declare, in order to prohibition of the châtelet, the cardinals de 
influence the deliberations of the commons, Sourdis and de Rochefoucauld went on, assem- 
that there was no safety for the kingdom, un- bled their own synods of Bourdeaux and Sen- 
less the three orders decreed the submission lis, and declared that the faithful should be 
of France to the will of the pope. bound to observe, conscientiously, the differ- 

The commons, nevertheless, who had a rea- ent rules of the holy council of Trent. Other 
sonable distrust of the two privileged orders, prelates followed their example, and promu i- 
resisted the solicitations. Through the provost gated the decrees of this pretended œcumeni- 
of the merchants, as their organ, they remon- cal assembly in their dioceses, 
strated with the regent, ana represented to This singular triumph, obtained in defiance 
her “that the question of the council of Trent of the opposition of the parliament and the 
having been in suspense for sixty years, they states-general, exalted the audacity of the Je- 
did not judge it to De a fitting time to settle suits, and induced the good fathers to proclaim 
it ; that, moreover, the decisions of this pre- that France had adopted the council of Trent 
tended orthodox assembly had been recog- and submitted to the omnipotence of the pon- 
nised as derogatory to the royal authority and tiff. A remarkable work against the pnma- 
the public tranquillity ; that the parliament cy of the pope, and called “ The Ecclesiasti- 
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cal Republic,” from the pen of the celebrated 
author Mark Antony Dominis, then appeared. 
His holiness was much moved by the appear- 
ance of this work, and immediately demanded 
its condemnation in France by the faculty of 
theology. At the same time, he entered into 
a conference with the author, and caused a 
cardinal’s hat to be offered him, if he should 
consent to retract the propositions which 
should be pointed out to him m his book. 

Dominis, seduced by the brilliant promises 
of the pope, was mean enough to make an 
apology, and disavow all he had written 
against the head of the church ; he then went 
to Rome, fortified with a safe conduct, to re- 
ceive the promised reward. But once in the 
power of the pope, after he had furnished to 
the world the shame of a second abjuration, 
instead of being elevated to the rank of a 
prince of the church, he was conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo and poisoned, after a cap- 
tivity of five days. His holiness was not satis- 
fied with this severe punishment of Dominis. 
For the edification of the faithful, he treated 
him as a relapsed heretic, and burned his body 
as well as his book, in the square of Flora. 
This proscription extended not only to the 
books which attacked the pope directly, but 
also against those which were written against 
the satellites of the Holy See, and even against 
historical works. Thus the court of Rome 
fulminated a sentence of excommunication 
against the advocate Arnaud for his memoir 
of the Jesuits, against the illustrious president 
De Thou for his history of France, and against 
the members of parliament for the decrees 
they had made iu the affairs of* the regicides 
Jean Chatel and Ravillac. 

During this crusade against literary men, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans were scan- 
dalising Spain and Europe by their cynical 
disputes about the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin ; and things reached such a point, 
that it was no longer with the pen that these 
monks attacked each other, but with blowB of 
the stiletto or poniard. In France these events 
attracted public attention very little, which 
was fastened upon matters of much graver 
importance. The marshal d’ Ancre had been 
assassinated by order of the king; his wife, 
Eleonora Galigai, had been beheaded by a 
decree of parliament; the queen mother dis- 
graced, and with her Richelieu, the bishop of 
Lucern, one of her lovers. The blow of state 
directed against Mary de Medicis in the person 
of her favourites, had a great influence on the 
internal policy of the state. Father Cotton, 
confessor of the king, was driven from the 
court, which he governed with the Jesuits, 
and Richelieu himself, who filled the post of 
secretary of state, was banished for the same 
cause. The wary prelate retired, to the city 
of Avignon, and connected himself intimately 
with the vice legate of the pope, to bring about 
the means of his return to France. The latter 
induced his holiness to demand the reinstal- 
ment of the bishop of Lucern in his post of 
secretary of state ; but the duke de Luynes, 
who had the exercise of the supreme autho- 


rity in his hands, and who feared the ambi- 
tion of Richelieu, rejected all the overture* 
made to him on the subject. The prelate then 
took other means to attain his end. He en- 
tered into a correspondence with the queen 
mother, and induced her to escape from court 
and throw hersçlf into the southern provinces, 
so as to excite a civil war. which took place. 
In this extremity the duke de Luynes, who 
Jtnew the influence of Richelieu over Mary de 
Medicis, was forced, in order to arrest hostili- 
ties. to enter into an arrangement with that 
prelate, and proposed to him a reinstatement 
in his post of secretary of state, with the bat 
of a cardinal, if he would induce the queen to 
conclude a treaty of peace with her son ; and 
as proof of the sincerity of his offers, he sent 
to the marquis de Oeuvres, the French em- 
bassador at Rome, an order to solicit publicly 
the entranoe of the bishop of Lucern into the 
sacred college. 

Richelieu, not suspecting that they would 
dare to strive with him in craft, trusted to the 
protestations of the court, and decided his 
royal mistress to become reconciled with 
Louis the Thirteenth. But when the treaty 
was signed, the duke de Luynes, who had no 
intention o t bringing so able a man into the 
council of the king, refused to keep his en- 
gagements in regard to the post of secretary 
of state, and also wrote confidentially to the 
pope not to pay any regard to the solicitations 
of the French embassador for a hat for the 
bishop of Lucern. His holiness abandoned 
the cause of his protege the more readily, as 
he thought it was impossible for him to ren- 
der him any seivtce in consequence of his 
disgrace, and of the agreement of the queen 
with the court. A promotion of eight cardi- 
nals took place at Rome, and Richelieu was 
not among them. Furious at having been the 
dupe of Pbul the Fifth, the king, and the duke 
de Luynes, the bishop of Lucern swore to be 
avenged. He excited Mary de Medicis to re- 
commence the war on the pretence that the 
treaty of Angouleme was not executed, and 
at the same time he wrote to the pope, that 
he would make the court of Rome repeat 
having associated with his enemies, and that 
he would break for ever with the policy of the 
Holy See. This threat produced no sensation 
at the court of the pontiff ; never perhaps had 
the authority of the successors of St. Peter 
been so powerful as then, and the wrath of a 
prelaticaJ lover of a decayed queen was of life» 
tie consequence to Paul the Fifth. 

His holiness did not even reply to Richetiefe 
anil was engaged with the new empere^ of 
Germany, Ferdinand the Second, who, in de- 
fiance of the oaths he had taken to maintain 
the freedom of the protestant worship, was 
putting in force a system of religious perse- 
cutions against the reformed, in order to be- 
come reconciled to the pope, and to have the 
censures and interdicts pronounced against 
him on account of the arrest of cardinal Cle- 
selius, accused of high treason, raised. 

Paul the Fifth, in consequence of the repent- 
ance of the emperor, the zeal which he mani- 
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Tested for orthodoxy, and the rich presents he others, so as to make one fat and large domain 
sent to St. Peter, granted him absolution, con- with which he gratifies these Borghese ; finally, 
firmed his election* and authorised the Catho- if by perchance, he confers a rich bishopric^ 
lie bishops to consecrate him. We should he is careful to make it lean by loading it with 
also say, that the reason which appeared most a pension for his nephew, and thus transforms 
conclusive to his holiness, and which deter- all the cardinals and prelates of his court into 
mined him to become reconciled with Ferdi- factors or curators for his dear Boighese. 
nand the Second, and to absolve him from the “ His holiness does not wish the princes of 
enormous crime of having violated the privi- the church to be learned and expert, lest they 
leges of the church in the person of a cardinal, may too easily perceive his ignorance ; thus 
was the distribution which the latter made of he does not grant the hat but to clowns with» 
six hundred thousand crowns among the Bor- out wit ; to loggerheads of the vilest race, who 
ghese ; for by the avowal of Father Bzovius, have not spirit and courage to resent the car- 
who has left us a pompous eulogium on the dinal nephew’s boxing their ears ; to asses who 
pope, it was a matter of joy to him to see are content to graze on the lands of their bene- 
those prosper whom he neglected no means fices, and abandon the revenues of them to 
of enriching. the Borghese. It would be really difficult for 

Nicholas de Marbais, a doctor in theology, the cardinals Caphonua Barberinus, Lantrec. 
a cotemporary of Paul the Fifth, and a wit- and Spinola to tell in what cities they studiea 
ness of all the turpitudes of the court of Rome, the belles lettres, for in regard to letters, they 
is more severe upon the pontiff than the Je- only know those letters of exchange which 
suit Bzovius, and condemns the nepotism of they have furnished to the nephew of the pope 
his holiness in terms so eneigetic, that we can as a guarantee of the abandonment of their 
not do better than translate the passage of this emoluments and the revenues of their pro- 
learned historian concerning the disorders of perty. As for other members of the sacred 
this reign — “Paul the Fifth,” he says, “so college, as Tonto, Lanfranc, Philonardo, and 
robbed the faithful, that he was enabled to 9ome of their colleagues, it would be still 
spend four millions of crowns in purchases worse were we to ask them what profession 
of lands for his nephew the cardinal Boighese. they followed before they became cardinals. 
He bought for him the lordship of Rignano, One was the organ player in the oratory, and 
near Rome, from the family of Savelli, for received fifteen Julius a month as his pay: 
three hundred and fifty thousand crowns; he another was an obscene physician in a small 
gave a hundred thousand for the town of Sul- street in Naples ; the lord Philonardo was the 
mona, which belonged to the dominions of keeper of a brothel; a fourth was the chief of 
Naples: he paid six hundred thousand crowns a band of robbers, and was engaged every 
for the domain of the four Casales: he has night in deserving the gallows; all, in fine, 
acquired property among the mountains of before having been covered with the Roman 
Rome for more than five hundred thousand purple, were covered with filth, the ecum of 
crowns; he has expended eight hundred thou- every thing that was vilest in Rome, the most 
sand crowns in the Borghese palace, solely for abominable city in the world ; and yet, infa- 
construction, buildings, and gardens ; for his mous as they were, they were scarcely wor- 
cabinet is so rich in works of art, that it is valu- thy to form the court of Paul the Fifth ; for in 
ed at eighteen hundred thousand crowns. that accursed court, the princes of the church 
“ And from what source does this immense freely abandoned themselves to all sorts of 
wealth cornel From the datary, that Pac- abominations with their Ganymedes. They 
tolus which rolls waves of gold ; for it is no- did not fear in the face of day to ravish chil- 
torious that the patrimony of the Borghese dren, and carry off young girls for their volup- 
could not support their prodigality, since every tuous saloons. All knew that there was nei- 
one knows that this family was reduced to ther justice nor shame at the Vatican ; they 
great poverty before the exaltation of the pope, therefore took no pains to conceal their turpi- 
Times are now different ; thanks to the rob- tudes. Prelates, as well as mere clergymen, 
beries and rapines of his holiness, the Bor- went in open day, dressed in their camailes. 
ghese are now the richest lords in Italy. If to the houses of women of pleasure, and causea 
we open the registry of the bulls we shall be the husbands or the fathers of the women or 
surprised to see in what a great number of girls whom they had carried off to be assassi- 
pages no other name is found as the titulary nated publicly. 

of such and such a benefice : yet Paul the “ Paul the Fifth laughs at all this dissolute- 
Fifth knew well to whom he gave them, and ness, and wallows like a hog in the most stink- 
he is no other than that fop of a cardinal Bor- ing and disgusting odours of adultery, incest 
ghese, whose name he conceals in order not to and sodomy that can be imagined. And should 
excite the indignation of those who are yet he not applaud the murder of a husband or 
silly enough to believe in the equity of a pope, a father, who himself poisoned the wife of 
“ Paul the Fifth only gives his creatures one of his brothers, because she refused his 
charges and prebends of minor importance, infamous caresses Î Should he not glory in 
which are vacant without personal charges, incests, who himself had bastards by his own 
The benefices that have a certain value he con- sister, and who is the father of the cardinal 
fors On his nephew without circumlocution, or nephew ? Who, oh my God. will dare to re- 
obscurity, or ambiguity of language. If they are count the abominations which have procured 
small and puny, he flanks them with five or six for the wife of the second brother of his holi- 
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ness the name of popes®, which is publicly once a nephew, a son, and a minion ! Has 
given to her at Rome ; by what shameful God, in his immutable destiny, decided that 
means has she become the dispensress of | the world shall be for ever governed by such 
bishoprics, cardinals 7 hats, and all the bene- : monsters? Are the people for ever to bend 
fices; how is it that this new Joan governs their heads before tyrants ? Is there never to 
the cnurch, seated on the throne of the apostle, come a day, in which the people, doing justice 
the tiara on her brow, and the keys of heaven I to popes and kings, shall sweep all despots 
in her hands, stained with licentiousness ? j from the earth ? . . 

WhQ shall dare to say that the pontiff, the j At length, on the 28th of January, 1621, after 
supreme head of Christendom, the vicar of having weighed down Italy for sixteen years, 
God on earth, has in the cardinal Borghese at , Paul the Filth died from an at tack of apoplexy. 


GREGORY THE FIFTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-SECOND POPE. ■ 

[A. D. 1621.] 

Election of Gregory the Fifteenth — His history before being elevated to the pontifical chair — 
His efforts to establish the omnipotence of his see — Portrait of Ludovico Ludovisio , his nephew — 
Decree concerning the election of popes — Canonization of Ignatius Loyola — Massacre in the 
Grisons — Society of the propaganda — Persecutions and massacre of the reformed in Bohemia, 
Hungary . and Saxony — The pope congratulates Ferdinand on his religious zeal — Louis the 
Thirteenth follows the example of the emperor , and persecutes the protestants — Creation by the 
Jesuits of the fraternity of the Virgin — Catholic reaction in the united Provinces — Policy of 
Gregory towards England — The Jesuits in the Indies and America — Father Nobiliat Pekin — 
Elevation of the house of Austria — League against the empire and Spain — Affairs of the Val~ 
teline — Death of Gregory the Fifteenth . 

The funeral ceremonies of Paul the Fifth 
being over, the sacred college assembled, and 
fifty-two cardinals entered the conclave ; Bor- 
ghese and his faction presented the cardinal 
Campoza as their candidate for the papacy, 
one of those prelates who, during the preceding 
reign, were the most distinguished for their 
vices. The Ursini, and the embassador of the Jesuits, that indefatigable soldiery, which for 
court of France, who were opposed to the almost a century had shown itself so ardent, 
Borghese, presented Alexander Ludovisio as so intrepid, so devoted to the interests of the 
theirs, and intrigued so successfully for him, court of Rome. He formed a council, all the 
that he triumphed over his competitor* He members of which belonged to the order, and 
was accordingly proclaimed chief of the placed at their head his nephew Ludovico 
church, and took the name of Gregory the Ludovisio, a young man of twenty-five years 
Fifteenth. of age, and a worthy pupil of the children of 

The new pope was sprung from an illustri- Loyola, 
ous family of Bologna, which had been incor- Although young, Ludovico had already the 
porated into the Neapolitan nobility. Having morals of the Roman clergy : he was prodigal, 
entered the college of the Jesuits at Naples a debauchee, greedy of wealth and greatness ; 
when very young, he had remained there until thus he threw himself with ardour into the 
he was sixteen years old, and had only left it new career opened to his ambition. The first 
to study law in the university of Bologna ; he acts of the new government showed the ten- 
then went to Rome to Gregory the Fourteenth, dencies of Gregory the Fifteenth towards pa- 
his countryman, who appointed him collateral pal omnipotence. To prevent the influences 
of the senator. He was afterwards succès- of the embassadors ot foreign courts in the 
sively raised to the posts of refendary, civil elections, his holiness made a decree, which 
judge of the cases of the vicarage, archbishop enjoined on the cardinals in future conclaves, 
of Bologna, nuncio, and cardinal priest of the to give their suffrages by secret ballot, and 
title of St. Mary beyond the bridge. Some not openly. The council was then occupied 
ecclesiastical writers speak of the amenity as to the means of rekindling the zeal of fana- 
and goodness of this pontiff; but historical tics in every nation. For this purpose they 
facts contradict their allegations, and show proceeded to the canonization of several per- 
that he did not yield to his predecessors in sons dead in the odour of sanctity, among 
cruelty or perfidy. others, Saint Theresa the Visionary, Louis de 

Comprehending that the origin of the papal Gonzagua, Stanislaus Kotska, Philip de Neri, 
grandeur sprang from the intestine divisions Isidore Agricola, Ambroise Sansedon, Jacques 


which rent the Roman empire, Gregory re^ 
solved to embroil all Europe to reseize the 
ancient influence of the Holy See ; and as he 
was already bent by age, and unable to sur- 
render himself to the labours which were ne- 
cessary for the realization of his plans, he de- 
termined to call to his aid the Societv of the 
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de Saloniome, Francis Xavier, and Ignatius 
Loyola. 

Money beginning to become scarce in the 
treasury of St. Peter, the pontiff published an 
extraordinary jubilee, for the double purpose 
of recruiting Iiis finances, and of being en- 
abled to judge of the state of religion in the 
different kingdoms of Europe ; he could thus 
judge from the zeal which the princes showed 
in favouring his financial efforts, whether 
things were going on well for the Holy See. 
In Germany, Julius, bishop of Wirtzburg, the 
electoral prince Schweikard of Mayence, Max- 
imilian of Bavaria, and the archduke Fer- 
dinand, made no opposition to the sale of in- 
dulgences, and even laboured with ardour in 
the propagation of the papacy. Ferdinand 
the Second did more; he endeavoured to an- 
nihilate Lutheranism, and persecuted his sub- 
jects, to compel them to confess the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Even in France, the authority of the pope 
was scarcely any longer contested ; the Jesuits 
commenced traversing Bearn, fire and sword 
in their hands, burning the protestant temples 
and murdering the Huguenots, who dared to 
resist them. In Switzerland, one of the chiefs 
of the Valtelines, named Jacques Robustelli, 
who was under the fatal influence of the Je- 
suits, assembled bands of wretches to exter- 
minate the unfortunate Grisons who professed 
Calvinism. In the Tyrol, on the peaks of the 
Alps, as well as in the valleys, the reformed 
were tracked by the fanatical followers of the 
pope; towns, villages, the poorest hamlets 
Decome the prey of tne flames ; the public 
places, the high roads, the wildest defiles were 
tinged with the blood of protestants ; in the 
Low Countries, Philip the Third displayed 
unusual vigour, and at the instigation of the 
pontifical court, he seized by force on the pro- 
vinces which had formerly freed themselves 
from Spain, and prepared to bring them back 
beneath the double yoke of Madrid and Rome. 

The Catholic reaction was making immense 
progress in every country in Christendom, and 
under such a pope as Gregory the Fifteenth, 
there was no fear that the court of Rome 
would permit an opportunity to escape of re- 
establishing its preponderance over tne coun- 
tries which had formerly been subject to it. — 
His holiness was first occupied with founding 
the society of the propaganda on the plans of 
a Capuchin, named Girolamo Nami, and was 
organising missions to all countries of the 
world ; he then formed alliances with the Ca- 
tholic sovereigns, and particularly with Ferdi- 
nand the Second, to whom he offered, through 
Charles Caraffa, his apostolic nuncio, a pre- 
sent of two hundred thousand crowns and his 
blessing, as a subsidy for the war, in exchange 
for his active and persevering assistance, in 
the extermination ot the reformed in his king- 
dom. ' 

The bargain being made, cohorts of Domi- 
nicans. Augustines, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
and Jesuits, hastened to range themselves 
beneath the banner of the cardinal Caraffa, 
and scattered themselves through Bohemia, 


to proceed regularly to the destruction of the 
Lutheran or Calvinist churches, in order to 
re-establish the customs of the Roman church, 
the communion in one kind, the celebration 
of mass in the Latin tongue, the sprinkling of 
holy water, the invocation of canonised fana- 
tics, the auricular confession ; finally, every 
thing which philosophers justly call the ido- 
latory of the Catholic worship. The unfor- 
tunate who persisted in demanding the com- 
munion in both kinds, were thrown into dun- 
geons or sent to the stake, and their property 
confiscated to the church. In the cities, they 
besieged the houses of protestants who refus- 
ed to yield to the exhortations of the monks, 
“to constrain them to abandon their obsti- 
nacy,” according to the expressions of the 
nuncio, that is to say, to put them to the most 
frightful tortures, until they had renounced 
their belief. In the country the soldiers and 
monks made general battles, burned the farm- 
houses, murdered the farmers^ violated girls, 
polluted young children, sparing those only 
who called themselves Catholics. By these 
means, the cardinal Caraffa saw the number 
of abjurations daily increase, and he could 
soon announce to Gregory that Bohemia was 
entirely subject to the Holy See. 

The same things occurred in Moravia - ; the 
cardinal Dietrich Stein, who was at once go- 
vernor of the province and bishop of Olmutz, 
thus uniting the spiritual and temporal powei\ 
wished to rival the fanaticism and cruelty ot 
Charles Caraffa ; and notwithstanding the ac- 
tive opposition of the citizens, he drove from 
the province the sectiif the Moravian brothers, 
who numbered more than fifteen thousand in- 
dividuals, male and female, and who were 
much cherished for their mila and patriarchial 
manners. 

In Austria, the hereditary state of the em- 
peror Ferdinand, the religious reaction was 
also very successful ; the prince had first pub- 
lished by the sound of tne trumpet through 
the towns, villages, and smallest boroughs, 
that the inhabitants must become converted 
or leave the country ; he then established an 
immense cordon of troops, who united the two 
frontiers at the mouth of the Danube, and who 
coming up the river, enveloped all the cities, 
and drove out of the territory the unfortunates 
who were unwilling to adopt the Catholic 
ritual. In Hungary, the emperor was com- 
pelled to employ craft, and even to grant pri- 
vileges to the magnates, who were the lords 
of this country, to bring them back into the 
bosom of the cnurch. 

In Bavaria and Saxony, the Jesuit mission- 
aries did wonders, and converted more than 
twenty thousand protestants; it is true, they 
were aided in it by the executioner. In the 
Palatinate the protestant worship was inter- 
dicted under the severest penalties, and the 
inhabitants were forced to submit to Catholic- 
ism. The Lower Palatinate was also subjected 
to the Roman church. Charles Caraffa, at 
the head of a legion of monks, fell upon that 
province, treated it as a conquered country, 
carried off from Heidelberg, its capital, the 
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library, and a multitude of very precious ma- 
nuscripts, which were transported to Rome. 

In Upper Baden, the Margrave William 
carried on the same brigandage ; the convert- 
ing missionaries penetrated to Bamberg, Fulda, 
Eichsfield, Paderbom, in the bishopric of 
Munster, to Halberstadt and Magdeburg. — 
They went as far as the city of Altona, and 
were preparing to enter Denmark and Norway. 

Thus lrora the south to the north, from the 
east to the west of the Roman German em- 
pire, the restoration of the papacy was propa- 
gated with alarming celerity, and threatened 
to annihilate Lutheranism for ever. 

Moreover, Gregory the Fifteenth, who un- 
derstood admirably how to stimulate the fana- 
tical zeal of sovereigns, conferred the elec- 
torate Palatine on Duke Maximilian, the sove- 
reign of Bavaria, on account of the services 
he had rendered the church, and to excite a 
holy emulation among the other princes of 
Germany. — “Thy conduct, my son, has filled 
our heart with a torrent of delight, like to 
celestial manna. The daughter of Sion can 
at last shake from her head the ashes of grief, 
and clothe herself with the garments of joy ! 
for soon will all the enemies of the throne of 
the apostle be reduced to dust. 7 ’ 

His holiness then extended his solicitude to 
France, and sought to make its king a worthy 
rival ol Ferdinand the Second. Unfortunately, 
the splenetic Louis the Thirteenth was but too 
well disposed to follow the promptings of 
fanaticism, and a bitter war was carried on 
against the Huguenots, in all the provinces of 
the kingdom. Gentleman of the reformed 

a even seconded the efforts of the mo- 
, and became converted to Catholicism, 
some to obtain posts and dignities, and others 
not to lose the privileges of their caste, which 
were beginning to be contested by the com- 
mons. Thus, the lords de la Force and de 
Chatillon, abjured Cal van ism for the baton of 
a marshal ; the old Leodiguières embraced 
Catholicism for the sword of constable ; many 
others followed their example, and the pro- 
testant religion was, in fact, suppressed in a 
large number of boroughs and cities. 

The Huguenots were prohibited from sink- 
ing their psalms in the streets and in their 
houses ; the rights and benefits guaranteed to 
them by the edict of Nanlz, were contested ; 
a royal commissary was placed in their 
churches to supervise the meetings ; and, 
finally, the privileges they had won by their 
blood were taken from them one by one. 
Unable to unite or defend themselves, the 
Calvinists w^ere compelled to be converted; 
the papacy was triumphant. Legions of mis- 
sionaries, Jesuits, Franciscans, and Capu- 
chins, traversed France every where, recruit- 
ing in their course thousands of neophytes, 
and organizing men and women into an im- 
mense society, called the fraternity of Mary. 
Bishops were in regular correspondence with 
the Holy See, and gave his holiness useful 
advice to hasten the extinction of the heresy. 
Thus the prelate of Vienne having perceived 
that the efforts of the missionaries were para- 


lyzed by the eloquence of a preacher of St. 
Marcellin, wrote charitably to Rome for Gre- 
gory to solicit an order from Louis the Thir- 
teenth to hang him. The bishop of St. Malo 
having been informed that the reformed as- 
sembled in their chateaux to sing psalms, de- 
manded, through the apostolic nuncio, the car- 
dinal Damiète, the demolition of these resorts 
of the Huguenots, which was immediately or- 
dered. These active and increasing precau- 
tions which foreshadowed the approaching 
ruin of the Calvinists of France, gave so much 
contentment to the pope, that he wrote to 
Louis the Thirteeth : “ My dear son. the orna- 
ment of the universe, the glory of our age, 
march on steadily in your holy path ; cause 
the power of your arm to be felt by those 
who know not God ; be pitiless towards the 
heretics, and merit to be seated one day on 
the right hand of Christ, by offering to him 
as a holocaust all the children of perdition 
who infect your kingdom.” 

It w as not in France only that the cause of 
the Reformation was abandoned by noble 
families ; in the protestant states, in the cities 
which were most distinguished for their hatred 
to the papacy, the rich w ere converted to the 
Catholic religion from a hatred to the ideas 
of independence jvhich the masses were gain- 
ing, and who were questioning the existence 
of signorial privileges and rights. 

Cologne, Louvain, Namur, opened their 
gates to the Jesuits, and fifteen thousand in- 
habitants received confirmation at their hands; 
in the archbishopric of Utrecht, one hundred 
and fifty thousand conversions were counted ; 
in the diocese of Harlem, one hundred thou- 
sand ; at Lenwarden sixteen thousand ; at 
Groeningen twenty thousand, and at Deventer 
sixty thousand. 

Extraordinary, however, as had been the 
progress of the missionaries in the Low Coun- 
tries, his holiness was not satisfied, and wrote 
to the king of Spain “ to have no pity on the 
heretics ; to order his governors to establish 
the Catholic religion by force in the provinces 
dependent on his crown ; to light up the stake, 
and to leave the Calvinists no alternative but 
the mass or death.” 

England, that impregnable bulwark of the 
Reformation, remained yet to be subjugated. 
The obstinate Gregory the Fifteenth was not 
discouraged by the checks his predecessors 
had encountered in their efforts at religious 
reaction, and he determined to re-establish 
Catholicism in Great Britain. He only pro- 
fited by the faults of those who had gone 
before, and pursued an entirely opposite po- 
licy ; instead of employing threats and rigour, 
he entered into friendly relations with James 
the First on this subject, and knowing that the 
king desired to obtain authority to marry h» 
son, the romantic prince of Wales, to a Spa- 
nish princess, which Paul the Fifth had con- 
stantly refused, he sent him bulls of dispen- 
sation without imposing on him any condition, 
contenting himself with writing to the young 
prince ; u that he hoped that the old seed of 
Christian piety which had formerly produced 
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60 many handsome flowers among the English 
kings, would germinate anew in his heart, 
and tnat he should regard his union with a 
Catholic wife as a happy presage for the Ro- 
man church in future.” 

The wary pontiff had foreseen that his Bri- 
tannic mînesty could not remain indebted to 
the Holy See, and w T ould make some conces- 
sions to it, which in fact happened. By order 
of the king, the persecution of the Catholics 
ceased, and they were permitted the free ex- 
ercise of their religion. 

Rule over Europe was not, however, suffi- 
cient for the ambitious Gr^ory the Fifteenth : 
he must have it over the whole world ; ana 
finding no more enemies aronnd him to com- 
bat, he turned his attention to remote coun- 
tries, and thought of conquering for the Holy 
See the two Americas, the Indies, China, 
Japan, all Asia and Africa. Already had the 
Jesuits paved the way in South America, 
where they were all powerful, thanks to the 
massacre of more than twenty millions of 
Indians, and wdiere they had elevated five 
archbishoprics, twenty-seven bishoprics, four 
hundred convents of different orders, a con- 
siderable number of parishes, a seminary, and 
two universities, one at Lima, the other at 
Mexico, for instruction in theology. 

The East Indies had not been as well pre- 
pared to receive the yoke of Rome. During 
the pontificate of Paul the Third, the Jesuit 
Francis Xavier had converted, it is true, nearly 
three hundred thousand adepts in the vicinity of 
Goa — the inhabitants of the mountains of Co- 
chin or of the environs of Cape Comorin. But 
the new Christians belonging to the lowest 
caste of the people of India, it had resulted that 
the Catholic religion, fallen into contempt, was 
called the religion of the Parias. The Jesuits, 
however, afterwards becoming more enlight- 
ened as to the views of the nations in the 
immense peninsula of Hindostan, changed 
their tactics. The father Nobili, sent as a 
missionary to those countries, determined to 
address himself to the highest classes, and on 
his arrival entered into communications with 
the Brahmins, clothed and lodged as they did. 
submitted to the same expiations, studied 
the Sanscrit, penetrated their sentiments and 
ideas. Profiting skilfully by one article of 
their belief, that there had been four ways to 
arrive at the truth, and that one of these was 
lost, he declared that he had found that fourth 
way which led at once to immortality, and 
initiated them into a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. He was guarded, however, in injuring 
their prejudices ; he adopted some of the rites 
of the country, used even the same expres- 
sions which were used in the religion of the 
Brahmins, and took every precaution not to 
be suspected of teaching the same belief 
which Francis Xavier had done. 

Some Portuguese prelates from the Indian 
archipelago, who were in intercourse with 
the people of the continent, were scandalised 
at this mode of making converts; they ad- 
dressed vehement complaints to the court of 
Rome, and demanded that his holiness should 
Vol. II. 2 N 


disapprove of the abominable practices which 
Father Nobili had introduced into Christianity. 
But the sovereign pontiff received their com- 
plaints badly, and replied to them not to in- 
terfere in these matters ; that the holy mis- 
sionary was labouring with zeal and intelli- 
ence for the greatest glory of God, and that 
e had an absolute dispensation to do as be 
pleased, to commit sacrilege, adultery, and 
even shed the blood of men, if he thought it 
useful for the success of his glorious enter- 
prise. ' 

In China, the Society of Jesus had also sown 
the seeds of Catholicism. Father Ricci, one 
of the dignitaries of the order, had been en- 
abled, towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to introduce himself into the celestial 
empire, by means of a trick, and by passing 
off for a follower of Confucius. He had after- 
wards reached Pekin, and been admitted to 
the emperor, by offering him a clock that 
struck, then a very rare tiling. Ricci had 
finally conducted himself so skilfully, that he 
had gained the confidence of the monarch, 
and that of several mandarins, so that before 
his death, he had obtained authority to intro- 
duce missionaries to preach Christianity. 

The Jesuits, who replaced the good father, 
were at first surprised at the singular me- 
thod of propagating his doctrines which he 
had adopted, and which consisted in no- 
thing less than passing the day at table with 
the mandarins and surrendering himself to 
every excess of intemperance. They wrote 
to Rome to the pope for advice. Gregory the 
Fifteenth replied to them, that he absolved 
them in advance from all the sins which they 
might commit in view of the interests of reli- 
gion ; that they need not be disturbed about 
them, since crimes even became pious works, 
when committed for the purpose of assuring 
the triumph of the Holy See. 

In Japan, the progress of the papacy was 
still more surprising; thirty colleges of Jesuits 
and three hundred churches, were already 
counted in that empire. In Africa, as well as 
in Asia, the Holy See was conquering new 
subjects, and the intrepid Jesuit Paëz, at the 
head of a handful of soldiers, penetrated as 
far as Abyssinia, forced the sovereign of that 
country, Settan Segued, to become a convert 
to Christianity, snatched all Ethiopia from the 
Socinian monks who were dependents on the 
metropolitan of Alexandria, and forced the 
authority of the commissioner of Gregory the 
Fifteenth, Father Alphonso Mendez, appointed 
patriarch of Ethiopia by his holiness, to be 
recognised. Finally, even in the provinces 
conquered by the Musselmen, even in Con- 
stantinople itself, the Jesuits had established 
colleges, and were labouring to destroy the 
religion of Mahomet for the benefit of the 
papacy. 

Thus, Gregory the Fifteenth, that weak, sick- 
ly old man, constantly tormented by cruel ma- 
ladies ? had found, by the immense activity of 
his mind, means to extend his sway over the 
whole world ; and what was the most extraor- 
dinary in this Catholic propaganda, of which 
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he was every where the soul in Europe, was 
that it followed in it developments, the in- 
vading march -of the great powers, and se- 
conded the armies to enchain, in superstition, 
the people conquered by the sword. 

Important changes in the respective rela- 
tions of nations, resulted from this agreement 
between the papacy and monarchies. The 
most important certainly was, the elevation 
of the house of Austria, which had heretofore 
exercised a very secondary influence over the 
affairs of Europe. The Italian republics, 
whose independence was threatened by the 
growth of this power, were at last aroused by 
the invasion of the Yalteline by Austrian 
troops, who had fallen on this country to ex- 
terminate its inhabitants, and asked the inter- 
ference of the French arms. Louis the Thir- 
teenth, who was fearful of losing his influence 
over Italy, if Ferdinand the Second remained 
master of the Yalteline, formed a league with 
Savoy and Venice, to constrain the house of 
Austria, to give up the defiles and places on 
which it had seized. Gregory the Fifteenth, 
being interested in keeping those sovereigns on 
good terms, interfered in the quarrel, and was 
among the first to claim, after the extermina- 
tion of the protestants of the Yalteline, that 
Austria and Spain should abandon the cities 
they had conquered. His holiness even de- 
clared that he was ready to take charge of 
them himself, and to occupy them with his 
troops, until tne susceptibilities of Italy and 
France were entirely reassured as to the good 
intentions of Ferdinand the Second and Phi- 
lip the Fourth. This arrangement was agreed 
to, and Gregory, by the consent of the bellige- 
rents. placed garrisons in the towns and on 
the frontiers which were the object of dis- 
putes. 

The pontiff was already thinking of taking 
advantage of this circumstance for his family, 


and of giving the Valteline in fief to one of 
his nephews. when death came to arrest the 
execution of his plans, and to deprive the 
church of one of the most skilful politicians 
who ever occupied the chair of St. Peter. This 
event took place on the 8th of July, 1623. 

Several excellent historians, and especially 
Heydegger, have contested the great poli- 
tical reputation of Gregory the Fifteenth, and 
maintain that his holiness had only mind 
enough to comprehend his own incapacity for 
business, and to surrender the government 
of the cnurch to the mistress of his nephew, 
Ludovico Ludovisio, a woman endowed with 
a prodigious genius. 

This assertion is confirmed by the testimony 
of Cardinal Richelieu, who thus expresses 
himself in his memoirs. u Gregory the Fif- 
teenth was a better man than a good pope, 
his only quality being an excessive love for nis 
relatives, who, seeing him worn down by his 
great age, not only seized on every occa- 
sion to use with avidity this facility for enrich- 
ing themselves, but constantly abused the 
weakness of his holiness. By the advice of 
Ludovisio, his nephew, or rather of the mis- 
tress who governed that cardinal, he accom- 
plished very strange actions, and we must 
regard them as proceeding from an authority 
rather claimed by the popes than admitted by 
the church, rather founded on the abuses of 
the Roman court, than the merit of the chair 
of St. Peter. Once only could he resist the 
will that governed him, it was on the approach 
of death; as his nephew was pressing him to 
make still more cardinals,' he replied to him, 
ei that he could not do so, since there did not 
remain more than enough time to ask pardon 
from God for having created so many, and 
so unworthy.” These words of Richelieu are 
entitled to more weight, since that minister 
owed his promotion to the cardinalate to him. 
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URBAN THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1623.] 

Troubles in Rome excited by the cardinnl Barberino — He aspires to the papacy — He poisons his 
competitors in the conclave — Exaltation of the cardinal Maffeo Barbarino by the name of Urban 
the Eighth — His history before being pope — His character — His strange rules — He wishes to 
follow the policy of his predecessor-— Strife between him and Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
the Thirteenth — Plan of marriage between the prince of Wales and Henrietta Maria of France 
— General war between the different powers of Europe — The pone joins the protestants to com- 
bat Richelieu — The Jesuits attack toe minister , by order of the holy father — Civil war in 
France — Troubles in England — Assassination of Buckingham — Siege of Rochelle — Louis the 
Thirteenth sacks the cities of the south — Forcible continuation of the Catholic propaganda in 
the states of Germany — Gustavus Adolphus , king of Sweden , declares himself the champion of 
protestantism — Quarrels between Ferdinand the Second and Urban the Eighth — The pope calls 
Gustavus Adolphus to the aid of the Holy See — Victory of the king of Sweden over the con- 
federated armies of the house of Austria — Urban turns against Gustavus Adolphus — Death of 
that prince — The protestant party more formidable than ever in Germany — Urban the Eighth 
causes the young auke ofUrbino to be assassinated — Condemnation of Galileo Galilei — Persecu- 
tion of sorcerers — Curious details about the Sabbaths of magicians and Bohemians — The princess 
of Lorraine possessed of a devil — History of the devil of Loudun — Punishment of Urban Gran - 
diet — Louis the Thirteenth places his kingdom under the protection of the Virgin — Richelieu 
, wishes to be appointed patriarch in France — Doctrines and morality of the Jesuits — Com- 
mencement of Jansenism — St. Cyran and Port Royal — Quarrels between the pope and Car- 
dinal Richelieu — Publication of the Augustinus — The Jansenists and Molinists — Wars in 
Italy excited by the ambition and avidity of the nephews of the pontiff— Death of Urban the 
Eighth. 

Thb funeral rites of Gregory were not over of giving him votes, only rendered the repul- 
when the factions commenced in Rome to sion he had inspired still more unanimous, 

f ive the tiara to their chiefs. The cardinal and he received not a single vote. He was 
laifeo Barberino exhibited the most ardour not disturbed by this general reprobation ; he 
in the struggle, though he was rejected by did not abandon the part he had taken, he 
the Spaniards, the French, the parties of the only judged that things were not sufficiently 
Borghese, ana of Ludovisio, by the old cardi- advanced, and sent secret instructions out of 
nais, in fine, by almost all the sacred college, doors, that the banditti should carry fire and 
Far from being discouraged by the repulsion, swora every where. His orders were punc- 
of which he was the object, Barberino be- tually executed; Rome became the theatre 
came only the bolder, and understanding that of frightful atrocities ; the bravos of the car- 
he could not count on the cardinals to scale dinal pillaged houses, murdered old men and 
the throne of St. Peter, he determined not to children, violated women and young girls, and 
be chosen, but to impose hjmself. exercised the most frightful profanations on 

By his orders, his brotners and nephews their dead bodies. When they were satiated 
subsidised a troop of banditti, ran through the with carnage and licentiousness, they ran 
city, excited the people in the suburbs, and through the streets of the city with torches in 
produced a revolt which compelled the car- their hands, and stopped beneath the ram- 
dinals to take refuge in the Vatican, and to parts of San Angelo, where they uttered this 
form a conclave at once. terrible threat, “ Death and fire, or Pope Bar- 

Barberino came to take his place among berino.” These clamours reached even to 
his colleagues, as if nothing extraordinary the ears of the cardinals, assembled in the 
had happened ; he listened at first with much hall of the conclave, and chilled them with 
patience to the discourses of the different terror, the ballot, however, continued, and the 
candidates for the papacy ; he then spoke, name of Barberino did not leave the room. It 
pointed out to the sacred college the neces- was then remarked, with alarm { that the sa- 
sity of choosing, to occupy the chair of St. Pe- cred college daily lost some of its members, 
ter, a man endowed with great energy, and either by death or sickness, and that these 
who was capable of arresting the disorders cardinals who disappeared so strangely, were 
of the Roman populace ; he did not even con- those who exhibited the most opposition to the 
ceal that he exercised a certain influence over terrible Barberino. It became evident to all 
the exciters of the troubles, and announced, that he was ridding himself of his enemies by 
impudently, that tranquillity would be re- poison ; for those who died were carried off in 
stored to the holy city as soon as the cardi- a few hours, whilst those who were sick could 
nais had placed on his head the venerated not mitigate their sufferings by the use of 
tiara of the pontiffs. This declaration, instead well known antidotes. All opposition at once 
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ceased in the conclave, and the cardinal Maf- 
feo Barberino was proclaimed sovereign pon- 
tiff by the name of Urban the Eighth. 

The new pope was sprung from an old and 
noble family of Florence ; he had first been 
clerk of the apostolic chamber, then nuncio 
of the Holy See to the court ot France. At 
the time of his exaltation he was only fifty- 
five years old, and appeared endowed with 
strong health, and an energetic constitution. 

As soon as he was seated on the throne of 
St. Peter, he elevated his nephew and bro- 
thers to the first dignities in church and state, 
in recompense for the assistance they haa 
lent him, although they were notoriously unfit 
to fill euch functions, and though he knew 
their incapacity perfectly, since he said him- 
self, that his nephew, Francis Barberino, 
whom he had introduced into the sacred col- 
lege. was only fit to say paternosters; that 
his brother Anthony, created cardinal of the 
title of St. Onophre, had no other merit than 
that of infecting the consistory, and driving 
away the members by the frightful smell of 
his frock; that his second nephew, the cardi- 
nal Anthony the younger, surnamed, in deri- 
sion, Demosthenes, on account of a natural 
defect which made him stutter when he 
spoke, was onlv fit to get drunk three times a 
clay ; that the last of his nephews, Don Tha- 
deo, whom he had appointed prefect of Rome, 
prince of Palestrina, and generalissimo of the 
armies of the Holy See, was better fitted to 
carry a distaff than a sword. As, however, 
his holiness had only to draw the purse of 
the faithful to enrich the members of his 
family, he did not hesitate to gorge them with 
gold, or to give them lands or domains, to 

Ï irovide them with benefices, to purchase pa- 
aces, and even principalities, for them. 

Urban was then occupied about church 
matters; he prohibited the Franciscan friars 
from wearing the sandals and pointed hood, 
like the Capuchins; he prohibited the old 
Carmelites from calling themselves reformed 
Carmelites, a designation which belonged to 
the new order of Capuchins instituted by St. 
Francis; he exactea that the Premonstrant 
monks of Spain should resume their old habit 
and the name of brother, which they had 
abandoned from pride; he made different 
rules to modify certain ceremonies in the 
worship, which caused religion to fall into 
disrepute ; he prohibited the exposure in the 
churches ? for public veneration, of the statues 
of the faithful; dead in the odour of sanctity; 
of lighting tapers on their tombs, and particu- 
larly of publishing their miracles, without the 
approval of the court of Rome ; which did not 
prevent him in the same month, and by a 
singular contradiction, from beatifying two 
Theatine fanatics, Andrew Avellina and Gaë- 
tan of Thienna ; a Carmelite debauchee, Fe- 
lix Cantalice; a wretched inquisitor, Francis 
Borgia, duke of Candia, and general of the 
Jesuits, one of the dependents of the ancient 
family of the Borgias ; a fanatic, the Floren- 
tine Carmelite, Coisuri ; two extatic women, 
Mary Madeline de Pazzi, and Elizabeth, 


queen of Portugal, and, finally, the blessed 
St. Roch and his dog. 

When his holiness had regulated with the 
most minute attention all that concerned 
monks, and the worship of saints, he prepared 
to pursue the work of religious propagation 
which hi s predecessor had so happily com- 
menced ; following his example, he resolved 
to rely on brute force and preaching, that is, 
to employ by turns soldiers and Jesuits, the 
one to conquer, the other to subjugate and 
corrupt. 

Of a daring and fierce character, Urban 
thought of first putting himself beyond the 
reach of every enemy from within or with- 
out; he constructed on that side of the Bo- 
lognese territory, which afforded an easy ac- 
cess to Rome, a fortress which he called Fort 
Urban ; he surrounded the castle of San An- 
gelo with a new rampart, which was already 
defended by double walls, and he provided it 
so abundantly with munitions of war, that it 
could sustain a siege of many years ; he also 
raised a wall around his gardens of Monte 
Cavallo ; he then established a manufacture 
of arms at Tivoli, disposed of the grounds of 
the library of the Vatican for the construction 
of an arsenal, and, finally, he transformed into 
a city of war the apostolic city, which should 
be the peaceful sanctuary of tne morality of 
Christ. 

His holiness regarded it an honour to leave 
gigantic monuments of his passage over the 
throne of the apostle, and to cause posterity 
to say, that if the popes, his predecessors, had 
raised palaces of granite and marble, he had 
produced from the soil monuments of bronze 
and iron. 

He rarely took the trouble to assemble the 
consistory, and when he called together the 
sacred college, as he was unwilling to listen 
to counsel or remark, the cardinals had no- 
thing to do but applaud his words and execute 
his decisions. So with the embassadors of 
kings, he argued from his privilege of infalli- 
bility, when treating of the most serious mat- 
ters. No pontiff before him, neither Gregory 
the Seventh nor Boniface the Eighth, had pos- 
sessed the sentiment of individual importance 
in so high a degree ; thus in a very grave qnes- 
tion ? the commissioners of a foreign power 
having presented an objection to him drawn 
from the old pontifical constitutions, he re- 
plied. imperiously, that his decision bad more 
weignt than the regulations of two hundred 
dead popes. 

The athletic power with which he was en- 
dowed, contributed not a little to increase the 
high importance he entertained of himself. 
He wished to be adored as the spiritual head 
of the church and the king of the earth ; and 
in his pride he dared to revoke a law, which 
prohibited the Roman people from ever rais- 
ing a statue to a living pope, on the ground 
that it could never have been foreseen that 
the chair of St. Peter would be occupied by 
such a pontiff as himself. 

Beyond doubt, a priest of this character, ob- 
stinate, absolute, recoiling before nothing to 
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reach his end. would have done more than 
any of his predecessors for the misfortune of 
man. and would have bowed all Europe be- 
neath the yoke of the Roman theocracy, if he 
had not met on the way another priest not less 
obstinate, not less absolute, not less implaca- 
ble than himself, and excelling him in skill 
and address ; Richelieu, the minister or rather 
the sovereign of France, under the imbecile 
Louis the Thirteenth, and having, conse- 
quently. to maintain interests diametrically 
opposed to those of the court of Rome. 

Whilst Urban was labouring to augment the 
preponderance of the house of Austria over 
Europe, to annihilate the Reformation, and in- 
duce the triumph of Catholicism, Richelieu 
was seeking to oppose an obstacle to the en- 
croachments of Ferdinand the Second ; was 
contracting offensive and defensive alliances 
with the protestants of Germany, and skil- 
fully negotiating with James the First and his 
minister Buckingham, to stop the marriage of 
the prince of Wales, with the Infanta, now 
his mistress, and who was waiting but the 
dispensation from Rome to celebrate his nup- 
tials. Urban committed the fault of not ex- 
pediting the bulls of dispensation of the youflg 
princess, though his predecessor had already 
sent those of the prince, to compel the son of 
the king of England to be converted. This 
delay permitted Richelieu to intrigue at the 
court of London, and one day his holiness 
learned with extreme surprise that King James 
was about to recall his son home, and had 
sent to France a solemn embassy to demand 
the hand of the princess Henrietta Maria, 
third sister of Louis the Thirteenth, for the 
prince of Wales. 

He at once addressed representations to the 
court of France to prevent this union; he 
offered as a compensation to marry the prin- 
cess Henrietta Maria to the infant Don Carlos, 
and to give them the sovereignty of the Ca- 
tholic Low Countries as a dowry ; he even ad- 
dressed two briefs on the subject to the cardi- 
nal, and finding that nothing could change 
the determination of the minister, he declared 
he would go further and refuse the dispensa- 
tions necessary for the marriage. Richelieu 
replied laconically, “Go on.” His holiness 
then turned his attention to England, and 
sought by promises to turn aside King James 
from his plans; but as the alliance of his 
son with the sister of Louis the Thirteenth 
procured serious advantages for the king of 
Great Britain, the prospect of spreading reli- 
gious troubles in his kingdom, and the hope 
of recovering the Palatinate for his son-in-law 
Duke Frederic, who had been ejected from 
it by Gregory the Fifteenth, induced him to 
reject the proposals of the court of Rome, and 
to cause the marriage of the young prince 
with Henrietta Maria to be published. Such 
a determination was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. 

Richelieu had for a long time foreseen the 
case of a rupture, and had allied himself with 
powerful auxiliaries, so as to strike a great 
blow at Austria and Spain, by attacking mem 


simultaneously on all their frontiers. It was 
the first example of several states lending 
each other mutual assistance to crush a for- 
midable foe ; the parts were thus distributed ; 
Venice, Savoy, and France were to expel the 
papal troops from the Valteline, and assume 
the offensive in Italy ; Holland was with her 
marine to attack South America; England 
was to disembark an army on the shores of 
Spain, the Turks were to invade Hungary, and 
the king of Denmark at the head of all the 
forces of his kingdom, and those of Lower 
Germany, was to fall on the Palatinate, and 
join Prince Mansfeld to attack the emperor of 
Austria in his hereditary states. Such was 
the organization of this formidable league. 

France having undertaken to give the signal 
for action, the marquis de Cœuvres entered 
the Valteline at the head of a body of troops, 
and in less than eight days conquered the’ 
country, and forced the soldiers of the pope 
to retreat in disgrace into the states of the 
church. This invasion the more discontented 


Urban the Eighth, as he already regarded the 
Valteline as his property, and was preparing 
to form it into a principality for Don Thadeo. 
his nephew, the general of the pontifical 
Hoops. He was, however, careful not to 
allow the cause of his strong resentment to 
appear ; he feigned to see in the invasion by 
the French, a proof that the cardinal Richelieu 
had abandoned the cause of orthodoxy for 
Calvinism, and instead of declaring war on 
France, he only prepared to raise up power- 
ful enemies to the minister of Louis the Thir- 
teenth. 

A certain knight, named Bernardin, was 
sent from Rome to the leaders of the protes- 
tant party, who furnished them with money, 
made them magnificent promises, and induced 
them to raise the standard of civil war ; on 
the other side the nuncio Spada despatched 
a legion of Jesuits into the Catholic provinces, 
to exalt the fanatical devotees against the 
cardinal, which succeeded admirably. Riche- 
lieu then found himself exposed to the hatred 
of both parties, and at once attacked by the 
Huguenots and Catholics. 

For any other man the position would not 
have been tenable ; but the ambitious cardi- 
nal was not the man to surrender his power 
without striving to the last; besides, if tnreat- 
ened wdthin, had he not allies without who 
were capable of succouring him ? He brought 
then from Germany the troops which the pro- 
testant states had placed at his disposal for 
the great coalition, and instead of employing 
them against the Holy See or the house of 
Austria, he used them to crush the religionists 
of France ; then betraying his allies, he treat- 
ed with the pope, and engaged to make the 
projects of the league abortive, if the court of 
Rome consented to expedite the bulls pf dis- 
pensation necessary for the marriage of Hen- 
rietta Maria with the prince of Wales. Soon 
after the ratification of these arrangements^ 
James the First died and left the crown or 
England to his son Charles the First. 

In conformity with the secret intentions 
26 
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agreed upon by the sovereigns of France and 
England) or rather between their ministers 
and the Holy See, the armaments directed 
against the house of Austria were suspended, 
the money destined for the king of Denmark 
and Prince Mansfield was stopped, so that 
the latter, finding themselves in the enemies’ 
provinces, without provisions and subsidies, 
were obliged to retreat, after having been de- 
feated at the battle of Lutter. This event had 
been foreseen by Duke Olivarez, the first min- 
ister of the king of Spain, and by the cardinal 
de Richelieu, for they learned in France, at al- 
most the same time, the defeat of the king of 
Sweden, the dissolution of the league against 
the house of Austria, the publication of the trea- 
ty- of Mouzon, between Louis the Thirteenth, 
Ferdinand the Second, and Philip the Fourth 
of Spain, and the consummation of the pro- 
jected marriage between the princess Hen- 
rietta Maria and the new king of England, 
without the ministers of the three powers 
having deigned to consult the court of Rome. 
Richelieu triumphed, not only on the subject 
of the Valteline, whose independence he 
caused to be recognised in the treaty of Mou- 
zon, but also in (tumbling the pride of the 
Holy See, and in permitting it to interfere in 
conferences only as a power of the second 
class. 

Urban the Eighth then discovered what 
kind of an adversary he had to combat ; and, 
in his rage at being unable to annihilate, with 
ecclesiastical thunders, or temporal arms, a 
cardinal who threatened to substitute the su- 
preme authority of kings for the omnipotence 
of the popej he unchained against him, a Je- 
suit named Santarelli, an enthusiastic madman 
of the theocracy, one of the fiercest satellites 
of the papacy, who lanched into the Catholic 
world a furious pamphlet, which left far be- 
hind it all the treatises of Mariana. Bellarmine, 
Suarez, and Becan. The work naving been 
denounced to the parliament, and brought be- 
fore the Sorbonne, underwent a double con- 
demnation before these two tribunals, and w>as 
publicly burned by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. A sentence of parliament, moreover, 
enjoined on the Jesuits w ho were resident in 
France, to subscribe to the censure of the Sor- 
bonne against Santarelli, or leave the king- 
dom. 

The last part of this decree was not exe- 
cuted ; the cardinal, who feared to push these 
fanatics to extremes, lest he should perish by 
poison or the poniard, interfered, and con- 
tented himself with exacting a simple decla- 
ration, in which the Jesuits recognised the 
independence of the monarch in all that con- 
cerned the temporal affairs of the kingdom. 

But the book of Santarelli was differently 
received at the court of the devotee Ferdinand 
the Second; instead of exciting the just re- 
sentment of the prince, it inspired him with 
remorse for his rebellion ; he asked pardon 
from the holy father in all humility, for 
having sought to free himself from the yoke 
of Rome ; and to obtain his pardon, he made, 
at the instigation of his confessor, an edict, 


providing that, after the expiration of six 
months from the day of St. Ignatius, he would 
no longer tolerate in his hereditary kingdom 
of Bohemia, any of his subjects, be he even a 
prince, unless he professed the Catholic reli- 
gion. He published like edicts for Upper 
Austria, and the provinces of Camiola, Carin- 
thia, and Styria. In vain did the unfortunate 
inhabitants of those countries solicit a longer 
delay to obey the orders of the sovereign ; the 
nuncio Caraffa and the Jesuits represented to 
his majesty that these requests were only 
made in the hope of a change of government, 
and that the citizens should either become 
converts, or emigrate, or prepare to perish. 

In Germany, things took the same course; 
the imperial armies had advanced as far as 
the Straits of Cattegut, to the shores of the 
Baltic, occupied Brandeburg, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and threatened to crush the pro- 
testant capitals if they showed the slightest 
resistance. Urban triumphed in his turn, and 
by virtue of his universal omnipotence, he 
regulated the destinies of the countries wnich 
the house of Austria had subjugated ; he gave 
the city of Magdeburg, in full sovereignly, to 
an archbishop ; he created a new Catholic arch- 
ducal government under the direction of the 
nuncio Caraffa, in order to extirpate heresy from 
Upper Germany; he invested the count of 
Nassau Liegen, the young counts of Neubourg, 
as well as the grand master of the Teutonic 
order, all bitter Catholics, with the countships 
and cities of the Upper Palatinate, on the con- 
dition that they should convert the people and 
nobles of the country, willingly, or by force. 
Ho parcelled out the autchies and countships 
of Lower Germany, gave them as the hound’s 
fee to the priests and Jesuits most devoted to 
the Holy See. He confirmed the usurpations 
of the bishops of Constance and Augsburg, 
and those of the abbots Moenchsreitt ana 
Kaiscisheim, who, by the aid of those disor- 
ders, had seized on the domains of the ducal 
house. He also approved of the robberies 
made to the prejudice of Nuremburg, Stras- 
burg, Hal, Ulm, and Lindau, by Catholic pre- 
lates and chapters. 

Great as were these advantages for the pa- 
pacy. they did not yet satisfy Urban the Eighth; 
tor the nature of priests is such that success 
only increases their ambition, as the posses- 
sion of great wealth only augments an insa- 
tiable thirst for gold. His holiness was jealous 
of the prosperity of the protestants of the north 
of Germany, and wishea to subjugate Holland. 
The imbecile Ferdinand then prepared, in 
obedience' to the pope, to invade the north 
of Germany, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which such an enterprise presented, and 
whilst Rome was preparing its batteries 
against the Hollanders. For Urban, in at- 
tacking these people, had a double end, of 
reducing their country beneath his sway, and 
of preparing the means of carrying the war 
into England. 

But he wished, first, to follow the example 
of Richelieu, and form a league against these 
two allied powers. He first intrigued with 
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the French embassador ; he maintained that 
Charles the First had not fulfilled the solemn 
promises made at the time of his marriage 
with Henrietta Maria; he accused that prince 
of ill treatmeat of his wife, and engaged the 
embassador to urge Louis the Thirteenth to 
a terrible war against Charles the First, to 
take from him his three crowns, of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. His holiness then made 
overtures to the Spanish embassador on the 
same subject; he instructed him to inform 
Philip the Fourth, that it was his duty to come 
to the aid of the queen of England, his sister- 
in-law, under penalty of eternal damnation, 
and to employ his efforts to wrest her from 
the hands of a heretic and a traitor, who 
laced religion in danger. Conferences then 
eing entered upon. Urban did his best to pre- 
vent the duke of Olivarez, the minister of the 
king of Spain, and the cardinal Richelieu from 
penetrating tne secret of his policy, and con- 
fided the charge of the negotiations to his 
nuncio Spada, reserving only to himself the 
organization of the plan of the campaign, to 
point out the means of capturing the English 
ships on the coast of France, and of burning 
their fleets in their ports. 

The holy father and his counsel discovered 
a ruse of war so ingenious, and which appeared 
so infallibly to assure the success of the con- 
federates, that the ministers of France and 
Spain, undecided, until this time, on the part 
they ought to take, no longer hesitated, and 
concluded a treaty with the Holy See. They 
even divided their projected conquest in ad- 
vance, and the nuncio Spada was charged, 
tinder the seal of secrecy, to inform Urban 
the Eighth, that Ireland had fallen to him and 
that he could govern it by his nephew, Tha- 
deo Barberino, in the capacity of viceroy of 
the Holy See. and that, in compensation, he 
should use all his influence over the emperor 
to bring Germany, as well as Italy, into the 
confederation, so as to be enabled to strive on 
the sea against the maritime preponderance 
of the English and Hollanders. 

Careful as they were not to allow the secret 
of these negotiations to transpire, a rumour 
of them reached the court of Charles the First, 
and determined that prince to commence hos- 
tilities by striking a great blow. By his or- 
ders Buckingham, his favourite minister, ap- 
peared with a formidable fleet on the coast 
of France, disembarked on the Isle of Rhé, 
seized on it, and spread abroad proclamations, 
calling the Huguenots to arms, in the name 
of liberty and of political and religious inde- 
pendence. 

Roban and Soubise, who were the leaders 
of the reformed in France, hastened to assem- 
ble troops to retake the offensive in the civil 
war, and we might soon believe that the mo- 
ment for the triumph of Calvinism had come. 
Unfortunately, Ricnelieu was there, and the 
papacy was saved. The cardinal minister as- 
sembled a fleet and an army, directed them 
at once against the English vessels and the 
reformed, and that so successfully, that Buck- 
ingham was forced to retreat and set sail for 


England, leaving to the Huguenots all the 
burthen of the war. The latter, unable to 
maintain the strife in the open country, retired 
to their fortified cities, and chiefly to Rochelle, 
which was, if we may so speak, the Rome of 
their religion. But the terrible cardinal did 
not allow them to escape so easily ; he pur- 
sued them under the very' walls of the place, 
well determined to take the city, so as to 
make an end of the Reformation. The siege 
then commenced, and was vigorously urged 
by the cardinal in person. It was indeed no 
ordinary effort to Deseige a city which was 
fortified towards the sea by six great bastions, 
containing one hundred pieces of artillery, 
which marshes and triple walls rendered 
almost inaccessible by land, and the position 
of whose port, moreover, rendered them able 
to receive provisions and succour from without. 

Independently of all these difficulties, 
Richelieu knew that he had to deal with de- 
termined men, who had sworn to bury them- 
selves under the ruins of their city, rather 
than surrender. Thus, on the first news which 
he received of the preparations of Bucking- 
ham, who was making arrangements to come 
with a numerous fleet to break the blockade 
of Rochelle, the cardinal thought of retreating; 
but a letter which he received from a Jesuit in 
London made him change his determination. 
One of the fathers of the Society of Jesus .in- 
formed the minister that he had nothing more 
to fear from Buckingham; the event justified 
the prediction; the favourite of James the 
First was assassinated. 

His eminence then determined to take the 
place by famine ; he encircled it with a fosse 
three leagues in extent, defended by thirteen 
great redoubts, to batter down all sorties, and 
intercept the convoys which arrived by land. 
He then built in the roadstead a dike of two 
hundred and ninety-four yards long, to cut off 
all communications between the city and the 
eea^ leaving but a single openings through 
which two vessels could scarcely pass abreast, 
and erecting on each shore of the stream two 
strong forts to defend this narrow passage. 
The protestants were thus blocked up without 
hopes of succour, and having no alternative 
but that of submission, or of dying by famine. 
They, however, continued to defend them- 
selves bravely, and when the envoys of the 
cardinal minister came to propose to the leaders 
of the reformed to surrender the citv at dis- 
cretion. Guiton, its governor, rose from his 
seat, placed his dagger on the council table, 
and declared that he would kill with his own 
hand the first Huguenot who spoke of capitu- 
lating. 

For a whole year this heroic constancy did 
not fail for a moment; the inhabitants ate 
horses, dogs, rats, cats, and mice, and finally, 
the atrocities which had desolated Paris dur- 
ing the horrible siege of that capital were re- 
newed in this unfortunate city. 

As every thing in this world must have an 
end, the cardinal minister^ informed of the ex- 
tremities to which the besieged were reduced, 
and that twelve thousand had died from inani- 
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tion, determined on a general assault, that 
the execrable Louis the Thirteenth, who had 
joined him, might enjoy the sight of a city 
abandoned to pillage. But the longing of the 
monarch was disappointed, and he could not 
contemplate the massacre of his subjects by 
an unbridled soldiery, nor the violence exer- 
cised upon women and young girls, nor incen- 
diarism carrying its devouring dame over all 
the edifices, amid the cries of the conquerors ; 
the groans of the wounded, and the sighing 
of their victims. 

* The fall of Rochelle was a terrible blow for 
Calvinism. Some bands of the reformed, how- 
ever, still appeared in arms in the southern pro- 
vinces ; the small town of Privas, in Vivarais, 
dared even to maintain a siege against the 
royal army, commanded by Louis in person. 
It was carried by assault, and by the com- 
mand of his majesty, the Catholic soldiers 
committed there atrocities which equalled 
those which had been exercised at Merindol 
on the unfortunate Yaudois. The city of 
Alaix also endeavoured to defend itself, but 
was constrained to capitulate. The duke of 
Rohan then convened a general assembly of 
the reformed party at Anduze, where it was 
determined that an embassy should be sent 
to the king to treat for peace. 

Louis the Thirteenth granted an edict of 
pacification to the Calvinists, with the aboli- 
tion of their former privileges ; that is to say, 
that he permitted tne Huguenots to profess 
the reformed religion, but without the power 
to hold political assemblies, and without having 
the right to appoint chiefs and form a common 
treasury. This triumph of Catholicism in 
France was not very satisfactory to Urban the 
Eighth, who. in exciting a war against the 
protestants, had no other intention than to 
prepare the ruin of Great Britain. Thus the 
nuncio Spada, and the Jesuits, who were the 
confessors of the kings and ministers of France 
and Spain, received orders from his holiness 
to stimulate the duke Olivarez and the car- 
dinal minister, to concert their plan of attack 
against England. 

This war of invasion was still more fa- 
vourable to the court of Rome, as it was in 
some way to produce the subjugation of Great 
Britain to the papacy. Whether Charles the 
First determined to submit to avoid hostilities, 
or whether he resolved to enter on a war 
whose result was not doubtful, his Britannic 
majesty being exposed to the hatred of the 
Catholics and protestants of his kingdom, on 
account of his depotism. 

Charles well understood the difficulties of 
his position, and not daring to expose himself 
to tne chances of a war with France and 
Spain, he determined first to temporise ; and, 
to bring the pope into his interests, he appear- 
ed to incline m favour of the ultra montane 
doctrines, without, however, adhering to them 
in a forma] manner ; he then entered into a 
secret engagement to labour for the conver- 
sion of his people, provided his holiness w r ould 
dissolve the league. 

Urban, satisfied with attaining the end pro- 


posed, the submission of the king of England, 
was unwilling to hurry matters, and was con- 
tented with the formal assurances which 
Charles the First gave him of his conversion. 
It was, moreover, in accordance with the 
views of the pontiff to put an end to the war. 
so as not to furnish the kingB of France and 
Spain, as well as the emperor of Germany, 
the occasion of increasing their influence over 
Europe, and of annihilating, to a certain ex- 
tent, the authority of the Holy See. In fact, 
the success of the arms of Ferdinand the 
Second, gave serious disquietude to the court 
of Rome concerning the future. Urban the 
Eighth saw with displeasure the preponde- 
rance of the house of Austria increasing, and 
dreaded lest the emperor, master of the north, 
should fall back on the south, and take a fancy 
to revive the pretensions of sovereignty over 
the states of the church. 

These fears were the better founded, since, 
after the fall of Christiern the Fourth, who, 
driven from city to city by the imperialist 
generals Wallenstein and Tilly, had thrown 
himself into his last fortified place, the city 
of Gluckstadt, nothing could prevent Ferdi- 
nand from adding the kingdom of Denmark 
to his empire, and thus becoming the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. His holiness, 
therefore, caused the Jesuit who was the 
confessor of the prince, to interfere in the 
matter, and to induce him to grant to Chris- 
tiern the Fourth a much more advantageous 
peace than he could have hoped for, for it 
preserved to him the integrity of his kingdom. 
The reason of this singular solicitude of the 
court of Rome for the protestants, arose from 
the fact that it would have more to fear from 
them, if reduced to extremities, and because 
it also thought seriously of diminishing the 
preponderance of the empire of Germany. 

Urban the Eighth had also the same mo- 
tives for his distrust of Spain, which was be- 
ginning to weigh down the slates of Italy, and 
threatened one day, with the assistance of 
the emperor, to bring them beneath its rule ; 
but not daring to break with Philip the Fourth, 
he continued to remain his ally, ready to turn 
against him on the first opportunity. H< 
not long to wait; an unforeseen event set all 
the great political interests to work. Don Vi- 
cenzo, duke of Mantua, was on his deathbed, 
and left no direct heir. The duke of Nevers, 
his nearest relative, who was a Frenchman, 
having surrendered his rights in favour of his 
son Charles, duke of Réthel, the latter natu- 
rally considered himself as the heir of Man- 
tua and Montferrat. As it was presumable 
that Spain would not permit a French prince 
to establish himself in Upper Italy, if it had 
time to oppose his installation. Urban caused 
Strizzio, the minister of Vicenzo, to write to 
the duke of Réthel to come secretly to Man- 
tua, to have his rights recognised by the old 
duke, which was done without any difficulty 
on the part of the dying man. 

There was still a princess of the ducal 
family, a great-granddaughter of Philip the 
I Second, who was a nun. His holiness, fore- 
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saw that Spain would raise pretensions in 
favour of this young girl, and to remove the 
least pretext for war from Philip the Fourth, 
had sent her a dispensation of marriage, so 
that on the same evening, this young girl 
was brought out of her convent, and married 
to Duke Francis. A few hours afterwards 
the old Vincenzo died, and Charles de Réthel 
was hailed prince of Mantua. 

This news caused a great sensation at Ma- 
drid. Duke Olivarez, furious at seeing him- 
self outwitted by a young man, gave vent to 
his anger, and announced that he would make 
the new prince repent his rashness. To realise 
his threats, he excited two powerful enemies 
against him, the dukes of Guastalea and 
Savoy, who raised pretensions, the one to the 
dutchy of Mantua, the other to Montferrat, 
which was regarded as the key of the Mi- 
lanese. He then sent orders to Don Gonzalez 
de Cordova, the governor of Milan, for Philip 
the Fourth to take up arms at once, and join 
his troops to those of the dukes of Guastalea 
and Savoy. 

Urban the Eighth, the planner of the whole 
matter, immediately despatched couriers to 
the court of Louis the Thirteenth, to inform 
him of what was passing, and to engage him 
to come to the succour of the duke of Mantua. 
His holiness further offered to the king of 
France to place him at a head of a league 
against Spain, to take from it the Milanese, 
Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples. This pro- 
posal flattered too agreeably tne ambition of 
Louis, for him not to accept it. He imme- 
diately assembled an army, and though it was 
mid winter, sent to attack the defiles of the 
Alps, which were guarded by the troops of 
the duke of Savoy. In less than three weeks 
the defiles were carried, the city of Suza taken 
by assault, and Victor Amadeus compelled to 
sue for peace. The king of France tnen pre- 
pared a treaty, which laid the bases of a per- 
petual league between him, the pope, the 
republic of Venice, and the dutchy ot Mantua. 

These two last powers hastened to ratify 
it; but the pontiff, who had* attained his end 
in setting at strife the two most formidable 
monarchies of Christendom, thinking that they 
would destroy each other, was unwilling to ad- 
here to any treaty. He even pretended that 
the council of cardinals were opposed to his 
taking an active part in the struggle, before 
knowing the determination of the emperor; 
a detestable excuse, for the holy father not 
only made good his observation concerning 
the sacred college, that he did not even per- 
mit it to deliberate; but in regard to Ferdi- 
nand, he made no hesitation in showing how 
odious he had become to him, and said openly, 
that it was only necessary fer a claim, even 
the most lawful, to come from the court of 
Vienna to be rejected. Thus Ferdinand, hav- 
ing demanded from the pope that St. Stephen 
and St. Wenceslaus, two former kings of 
Hungary, should be admitted into the Roman 
calendar, his holiness had ironically replied 
that they were unworthy of such an honour. 
On another occasion, the emperor having so- 
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licited authority to confer the ecclesiastical 
employments, rendered free by the edict of 
restitution, the pope had rejected his request, 
as trespassing upon the arrangement between 
the empire and the Holy See ; which was false, 
since the king of France, by virtue of the 
same concordat of Francis the First, exercised 
in his dominion precisely the same right which 
was claimed by Ferdinand. Finally, the lat- 
ter having asked from Rome permission to 
transform into colleges of Jesuits ; the con- 
vents acquired by the edict of restitution, his 
holiness, instead of acceding to this desire, 
had ordered him to restore these monasteries 
immediately to the bishops. 

The imbecile monarch remained steadily 
submissive, contenting himself with saying, 
that notwithstanding the pope, he would prove 
himself to be the devoted champion of Catho- 
licism. To add example to precept, he sent 
three armies to the field ; one, which he sent 
to aid the Poles, who were attacked by the 
Swedes, and which re-established the affairs 
of the former; another, which he sent towards 
the Low Countries, to form a junction with 
the Spanish troops ; and a third, twenty-five 
thousand strong, w’hich he sent to Italy, to 
seize on Mantua. At first, all bent before the 
Germans; Switzerland, which had wished to 
maintain its neutrality, and refused him a pas- 
sage, was constrained to yield ; the defiles of 
the Grisons were carried, and the imperial 
army descended from the summit of the Alps, 
following the banks of the Adda and the Oglio, 
and directed itself towards Mantua. The 
Spaniards, on their side, had penetrated the 
province of Montferrat, to fight the French, 
who had seized on Saluces and Pignerol ; and 
these three formidable powers, drawn into 
Upper Italy by the pontiff, were preparing to 
cause rivers of blood to flow, to enable the 
Holy See to triumph. 

But what Urban had not foreseen was, that 
Ferdinand the Second, that prince so devoted 
to the court of Rome, should at last break the 
j*oke of priests, and carry his boldness so far. 
as to be willing to reckon with the pope, ana- 
claim for himself the sovereignty of Upper 
Italy. This however happened ; the emperor, 
victorious in Italy, Poland, and the Low Coun- 
tries, became elated with pride, and informed 
his holiness that he wished to receive the 
crown at his hands, and would go to Bologna 
or Ferrara for the ceremony. Urban dared 
not refuse him, and only sought to gain time;, 
the court of Vienna penetrated his intentions, 
demanded explanations, and claimed more- 
over the sovereignty of the dutchies of Urbino 
and Monte Falco. 

As his holiness still hesitated to give a re- 
ply, and to declare his determination concern- 
ing the new pretensions which the emperor 
raised to the aomainsof the church, the fierce 
Wallenstein, one of the generals of Ferdinand, 
deliberated whether or not he should go to 
attack Urban in Rome, giving him to under- 
stand that this city had not been pillaged for 
a century; that since that time, the popes had 
enriched it with the spoils of other people,. 
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had piled up enormous sums in the cellars of 
the Vatican, and that he would not disdain 
so good an opportunity to seize on the im- 
mense treasures, raise up the empire of Charle- 
magne, and make it hereditary in the house 
of Austria. 

These plans appeared the more easy to 
realise, since no power was in a situation to 
oppose the wishes of Ferdinand the Second. 
The Low Countries were invaded, the pro- 
testant cities subdued, the king of Denmark 
conquered} Italy trembled before the impe- 
rial armies; France, which was in discord 
from the troubles which Gaston of Orleans and 
the queen mother fomented, in order to over- 
throw the cardinal minister, remained indif- 
ferent to what was passing without. Urban 
the Eighth was beginning to despair of the 
safety of the church, when he remembered 
that there dwelt in the extreme north of 
Europe, a prince formidable for his valour, 
Gastavus Adolphus, who could make a diver- 
sion favourable to the Holy See, by carrying 
the war into the provinces of the empire. He 
immediately sent an embassador to Richelieu, 
brought him into his views, and managed to 
conclude an armistice between Poland and 
Sweden ; then, when the war had ceased on 
that point, his noliness agreed w ith France to 
furnish the king of Sweden with the sums 
necessary for the support of a formidable army 
destined for the invasion of Germany, im- 
posing on him no other condition than that of 
tolerating the Catholic religion wherever he 
found it established, a clause which was kept 
secret, lest this tolerance should wake the 
suspicions of the reformed. 

At last a general assembly of protestant 
princes and electors was held at Leipsic, and 
they decided by common consent to carry on 
the war against Ferdinand. This coalition, 
though formidable, would not perhaps have 
been sufficient to overthrow the powerful 
house of Austria, which was in the highest 
degree prosperous, if the confederates had not 
been seconded in their enterprise by the peo- 
ple, who were anxious to throw off the insup- 
portable yoke of Wallenstein, the favourite 
of the prince, and one of his most skilful ge- 
nerals, but at the same time the most cruel, 
the most despotic, the most infamous of his 
ministers. 

Gustavus Adolphus opened the campaign, 
and moved towards the Lower Oder, driving 
the German troops before him, and increasing 
his army by the accession of malcontents. 
Arrived beneath the walls of Leipsic, he met 
Count Tilly, routed his army, and pushed ra- 
pidly on Mayence, which he carried by assault. 
All the oppressed princes came to range them- 
selves beneath the standard of the king of 
Sweden ; and the reformed party, shortly be- 
fore crushed and conquered, found itself in a 
condition to dictate terms to its oppressors; 
the protestant ministers immediately returned 
to the Palatinate, and traversed all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, in the train of the army 
of Gustavus Adolphus, to re-awaken the reh- 
ge us enthusiasm. 


His holiness could not conceal the joy which 
the triumph of the king of Sweden and the 
abasement of the house of Austria afforded 
him, which provoked energetic representa- 
tions from the embassador of Ferdinand. The 
emperor, informed of this circumstance, wrote 
to Urban, to testify his discontent, ana to in- 
form him, that as soon as he had driven Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and his thirty thousand here- 
tics from Germany, he would have a settle- 
ment with the Holy See. The holy father 
replied, by this single phrase, “ Alexander 
conquered the world with thirty thousand 
Greeks.” 

Urban showed less regard still for the Spa- 
nish cardinals, who, at the instigation of Duke 
Olivarez, endeavoured to remonstrate w f ith 
him on his alliance with a protestant sovereign, 
and the cardinal Borgia having dared in full 
consistory to represent to him the scandal of 
his conduct, and to accuse him of labouring 
for the ruin of religion, he rose from his seat, 
and vomited forth a torrent of reproaches and 
blasphemies against the prelate who was bold 
enough to trace a rule of conduct for the vicar 
of God ; and as the latter was about to reply, 
on a sign from the pontiff, the cardinal Bar- 
berino, who had great strength, fell on Borgia, 
threw him on the ground, and dragged him 
by his hair from the hall of the consistory. 

After this scene of violence, alt the mem- 
bers of the assembly separated in a tumult, 
the Spaniards loudly announcing that they 
would call a meeting of a council, to judge 
the pope and proceed to his condemnation.-— 
The Jesuits even, who saw their power anni- 
hilated in Germany, by the invasion of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, showed themselves hostile 
to Urban ; and tne confessor of Duke Olivarez, 
one of the principal dignitaries of the order, 
published a book on the attributes of the su- 
preme head of the church, and proved by very 
logical reasoning, that the popes had no can- 
onical power beyond their bishopric of the 
Lateran, and that they were not more elevated 
in dignity than other bishops. The court of 
Madrid found the arguments of the bishops 
so accordant with their own sentiments, that 
they deliberated in the council of the Catholic 
king, whether they should take from the pon- 
tiff tne collation of the benefices of Spain, ami 
should erect a datary to receive the money- 
levied upon the ecclesiastics of the kingdom, 
by the Roman church. 

Events were on the other hand taking place 
in Germany, in a very different direction from 
what the pope had expected. His holiness, in 
allying himself with the heretics, had counted 
on concurring in the u*eakening of the house 
of Austria, but not in its ruin, which neces- 
sarily drew after it that of Catnolicism. The 
king of Sweden appeared to regard as loo 
serious, the mission on which he was employ- 
ed, of humbling the emperor. His armv had 
invaded Bavaria, after having a second time 
defeated Tilly\ who remained on the field of 
battle ; one of his lieutenants, Duke Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar, had penetrated into the Ty- 
| rol, and threatened Italy with his veteran 
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Swedish bands. It was no longer possible to 
doubt, that the intentions of Gustavus Adol- 
phus were changed, and that he thought of 
profiting by his fortune, to cause protestantism 
to triumph, and transform the bishoprics of 
Southern Germany into temporal principali- 
ties. The prince had already announced that 
he wished to establish his residence at Augs- 
burg. 

Urban then discovered the enormous mis- 
take he had made ; he secretly undermined 
the party of his ally, retarded the payment 
of his subsidies, entered into correspondence 
with Ferdinand, gave him the plans of the 
campaign of the Swedish army, and what was 
most baneful for Gustavus Adolphus, deter- 
mined the emperor to give the command of 
his armies to the terrible Wallenstein, who had 
been exiled by a court intrigue, and whom he 
thought the only general oapable of coping with 
the king of Sweden. These two men, both re- 
nowned for their military talents, were thus 
opposed to each other ; Gustavus Adolphus was 
at the head of thirty thousand excellent troops, 
Wallenstein commanding an army of more 
than sixty thousand imperialists ; the meeting 
took place in Misnia ? in a vast plain which 
extends between Weissenfels and Lutzen. 

At the beginning of the action the Swedish 
army broke the lines of the imperialists, 
threw them into disorder, and seized their 
cannon. Gustavus, wishing to profit by this 
advantage, commanded his cavalry to charge 
the main force of Wallenstein, and ki order 
to animate his troops, he charged bareheaded, 
with a troop of curiasseurs. Whether the 
command had not been heard by the troops, 
or whether there was treason on the part of 
the superior officers, the prince found himself 
engaged in the midst ot his enemies, before 
he perceived that he was only followed by a 
small number of horse. He then wished to 
face about and cut his way through, so as to 
escape from the melée; it was too late — 
Already weakened by the blood which escaped 
from a large wound in his left arm, assailed 
on all sides at once, he could only perform 
prodigies of valour; a blow from a musket 
which was fired from behind, striking him in 
the back, unseated him, and one of his feet 
remaining entangled in the stirrup, he was 
dragged along the ground by his horse; in 
this state, he received another blow from a 
musket, which broke his head. Thus perish- 
ed this great prince, the zealous protector of 
protestantism, arrested in his victorious march 
at the moment he was about to cull the fruit 
of his courageous efforts, and plant the flag 
of religious independence on the ruins of the 

^{*uf$endorf and several other historians have 
affirmed, that Gustavus Adolphus was the 
victim of an odious treason, and their suspi- 
cions rest particularly on Francis Albert, duke 
of Saxe Lunenburg, the emperor, and the 
pope ; certain it is, that the news ot the death 
of the king of Sweden was received with 
transports of joy at Vienna and Rome. The 
death of their chief did not, however, abate 


the courage of the protestants. The duke 
of Saxe Weimar, Torstenson, Wrangel, Horn, 
continued the war successfully, and the chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, by skilful negotiations with 
France, Germany, and Holland, maintained 
the ascendency of Sweden over the Germanic 
Roman empire. 

But Urban knew that the Reformation had 
lost its most powerful prop, and he did not 
trouble himself about the struggle between 
the lieutenants of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Ferdinand the Second ; besides, this war was 
very useful for his political interests, and per- 
mitted him to realise his plans of rule over 
the principalities of Italy, without fear of be- 
ing disturbed by the house of Austria. 

His holiness availed himself of it to assure 
to himself possession of the dutchy of Urbino. 
by causing the young duke, the last heir ot 
the house of Rovera, to be assassinated. The 
old lord Francisco Maria, who had for a long 
time abdicated in favour of his son, was ob- 
liged to resume the reins of government and 
to free his granddaughter, only a year old, 
from the ambition of the pontiff he affianced 
her to the son of the duke of Tuscany, and 
sent her to a neighbouring country. Useless 
precautions! Urban threatened the old duke 
with a terrible war, and obliged him to recog- 
nise, that he held his cities, lands, and do- 
mains, as a fief of the Holy See ; exacted from 
him that the officers of nis province should 
take an oath of fidelity to him, and constrained 
him even to place his fortresses in the hands 
of his creatures : then, one morning, Francis- 
co Maria was found dead in his bed. The 
nephew of the pope, Thadeo.Barberino, came 
to take possession of |he country, and the 
dutchy of Urbino, with the cities of Pesaro 
and Sinigaglia, were declared dependencies 
of the states of the church. 

Though his holiness was seriously occupied 
in increasing the patrimony of St. Peter, he 
did not neglect the fortune of his own family, 
and every day he added to their immense 
wealth by newr gifts, so that in Jess than ten 
ears, the apostolic treasury had been wrung 
y such enormous loans, that the revenues of 
the Holy See w^ere no longer sufficient to pay 
the interest on them; they ciphered up a 
hundred and five millions of crowns, in money 
paid into the hands of the nephews of the 
pope, independently of what had been em- 
ployed in the purchases of palaces, lands, 
vineyards, pictures, statues, gold ana silver 
plate, vessels of gold or silver, and precious 
stones. u The value of all these things,” says 
Fiscarini, “ was so great, that it is impossible 
to believe or tell them.” 

Never had the excess of nepotism been car- 
ried so far by the pontiffs ; for Urban, not con- 
tent with gorging his brothers and nephews 
with riches, dignities, honours, and benefi- 
ces, gave bishoprics to their children at the 
breast ; and even, a scandal until then with- 
out example, even to those w*ho were in the 
womb of their mothers. This great love of 
the pope for his relatives extended to their 
numerous creatures and flatterers ; there was 
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not a lying versifier who was not provided 
with excellent benefices in recompense for 
some distich in praise of the Barberini. 

If Urban protected the wretches who pros- 
tituted their pens in a base and servile adula- 
tion, by way of compensation he persecuted 
men of genius who refused to glorify such 
great turpitudes ; and the celebrated Galileo 
Galilei, the father of experimental philosophy, 
was one of those whom he persecuted with 
most bitterness. This celebrated man had 
already established the theory of a movement 
uniformly accelerated, and fixed the rules of 
v isochronism by the oscillations of the pendu- 
lum ; he had, moreover, made a magnificent 
discovery, that of optical instruments, which 
opened a new route for astronomy, and per- 
mitted to prove by direct observation, the 
truths of the system of Copernicus as to the 
revolution of the earth around the sun. 

By means of his telegraph, Galileo plunged 
into the depths of immensity, and contempla- 
ted phenomena which no mortal had yet be- 
held ; the surface of the moon appeared to him 
to be bristled with mountains and furrowed 
with deep valleys ; Venus, also, as the satel- 
lite of the earth, presented to him phases 
which proved its sphericity ; Jupiter also offer- 
ed itself to his gaze with his four asteroid es 
which constantly accompanied him ; the milky 
way, the nebulous mists, all the heavens, in 
fine, were exhibited to him, with their thou- 
sands of invisible stars. What surprise, what 
pleasure did the appearance of so many mar- 
vels excite in the breast of Galileo. What 
days were, how ? ever, required by this great 
astronomer, to count all his worlds, and regis- 
ter the result of his admirable discoveries, in 
a work entitled “The Celestial Courier,” 
which he dedicated to the princess de Medicis. 

Gallileo then continued the course of his 
investigations; he observed moveable spots 
on the sun, and did not hesitate to conclude 
that this star turned on its axis ; he remarked 
on the dark side of the moon, during the first 
and last quarters, an ashy light, which was 
only visible through the telescope, and he 
judged, with reason, that this effect was owing 
to the light reflected by the terrestrial globe. 
His subsequent observations on the spots on 
the moon, and their periodical return at the 
same periods, led him to discover that this 
star always presented the same face to the 
earth; he studied the movements and the 
eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, used them 
for the measurement of longitudes, and even 
undertook a sufficiently large number of ob- 
servations on these stars to construct tables 
for the use of navigators. 

Finally, by discovery on discover}', Galileb 
was enabled to draw from nature, the myste- 
rious veil which had hidden it from the looks 
of men; he could admire the sublime laws 
which govern the universe : the rotation of the 
earth ; its revolution arouna the sun, the fixed- 
ness of that star: all the wonders of those lu- 
minous worlds which are drawn up in echelons 
through immensity up to the very throne of 
God. Galileo wished to enlighten other men, 


to lay out a new route for science, apd he pub- 
lished his admirable theories. But, unfortu- 
nately, he excited the jealous hatred of a pope 
who had pretensions to omniscience as well 
as to infallibility, and his protector, the grand 
duke of Tuscany, who had appointed him his 
mathematician extraordinary, was not power- 
ful enough to defend him against such enmity. 
Every where Jesuits, priests, monks, declaim- 
ed against Galileo ; some maintained that his 
discoveries among the stars were pure visions, 
like the imaginary journeys of Astolphus; 
others affirmed that tney had the telescope in 
their possession for whole nights, and had 
been unable to see what the astrologer Gal- 
ileo announced ; all loaded him with epigrams 
in their sermons, or sought to throw him into 
ridicule. It was thus that the compatriots of 
Copernicus had acted, who had even turned 
him into ridicule on the stage. 

Galileo continued to publish his labours, 
without troubling himself about the clamour 
of the priests: but they determined to attack 
him before the Holy See, to have his new 
theories condemned as false and heretical. 
The celebrated astronomer essayed in vain to 
calm this tempest, and produced a treatise in 
the form of an epistle, addressed to the grand 
dutchess of Tuscany, in which he endeavoured 
to prove theologically, and by quotations from 
the fathers, that the texts of scripture should 
not be taken literally, and could be reconciled 
with the hew discoveries regarding the con- 
stitution of the world. This production only 
increased the rage of his enemies; he was 
accused of sustaining erroneous opinions in 
matters of faith, of wishing to overthrow reli- 
gion, and outrage the majesty of God. He was 
accordingly cited to appear in person at Rome, 
to be condemned by an assembly of cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, and theologians, assem- 
bled under the presidency of his holiness 
Urban the Eighth. This cabal of ignorant, 
stnpid, and fanatical priests, having no regard 
for this illustrious old man, refused even to 
hear the reasons he offered in favour of his 
theories, and pronounced the following decla- 
ration : — In the name of the Father. Son, and 
Holy Spirit, we, all assembled in this place, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, en- 
lightened by the intelligence of the sovereign 
pontiff, decide that none of the faithful has a 
right to believe and maintain, that the sun is 
placed immoveable in the centre of the world. 
We decide that this theory is false and absurd 
in theology, as well as heretical, because it is 
expressly contrary to the words of scripture, 
and would imply an accusation of ignorance 
against God, the source of all science and the 
revealer of the sacred books. We also pro- 
hibit it from being taught that the earth is 
not placed in the centre of the universe, that 
it is not immoveable, and that it has a daily 
movement of rotation, because, this second 
proposition is from the same reasons false and 
absurd, even in philosophy, as well as erro- 
neous as a matter of faith. 

Galileo wished to reply, and to produce ar- 
guments which the truth suggested to him. 
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in defence of a doctrine based on irrefutable 
facts : but the pope imposed silence on him, 
and declared that by virtue of his infallibility 
he decided that the earth was immoveable, 
and that the universe was governed by the 
laws pointed out in Genesis ; finally, he pro- 
hibited him from professing his new theories 
in future. 

Although condemned, the noble old man. on 
his return to Florence, did not pursue with 
less ardour than before, the study of those 
sublime truths of which he regarded himself 
as the depositary; and, to prevent this pre- 
cious treasure from perishing, he collected into 
one work all the physical proofs of the double 
movement of the earth upon its own axis, and 
around the sun, and of its relations with the 
other planets in the solar system. To render 
these truths palpable, and to exhibit them to 
every mind, Galileo did not compose a treatise, 
but simple dialogues between two of the most 
distinguished personages of Venice and Flo- 
rence, and a third interlocutor, who, under 
the name of Simplicius, reproduced the argu- 
ments of the theologians, and the scholastic 
philosophy. He then w'ent to Rome and boldly 
presented his work to the master of the sacred 
palace, begging him to examine it with a 
scrupulous attention, to lop from it all that 
appeared to him suspicious, and to censure it 
with the greatest severity. The prelate, un- 
suspicious of any after thought in the author, 
read and re-read the work, even confided it to 
one of his colleagues, who also saw nothing 
in it to blame, and gave it an ample approval 
under his own hand. Galileo, overjoyed at 
having succeeded in his ruse, returned to Flo- 
rence, and immediately printed his work. 

The dialogues, on their appearance, excited 
an extraordinary uproar among the theolo- 
ians and Jesuits; they all cried out scan- 
al, and demanded the punishment of the 
guilty. Urban, who recognised himself in the 
person of Simplicius, and whose vanity was 
wounded, listened to the complaints of the 
clergy, and, notwithstanding the representa- 
tions of the author, who entrenched himself 
behind the authority given to his book by the 
censor, notwithstanding his formal protesta- 
tions of not having wished to attack religion, 
but only to lay open the two systems of Ptole- 
my and Copernicus, without adopting either 
of the two opinions, notwithstanding the pro- 
tection of tne grand duke of Tuscany, his 
holiness went on, handed him over to the 
tribunal of the inquisition, and ordered him to 
appear in person before the dreadful judges 
of the holy office. Galileo was constrained 
to obey; neither the feebleness of his health, 
nor the rheumatic pains with which he was 
tormented, nor his great age (he was then se- 
venty) could moderate the sacerdotal hatred. 

“ I arrived at Rome,” says he in one of his 
letters, “on the 16th of February, 1633, and 
I was delivered over to the clemency of the 
inquisition, and the sovereign pontiff, who had 
no esteem for me, because I did not know 
how to rhyme an epigram and a small love 
sonnet. I was at first confined in the palace 
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of the Trinity of the Mount ; on the next day, 
1 was visited by Father Lancio, the commis- 
sary of the holy office, who took me with him 
in his carriage. During the ride, he put diffe- 
rent questions to me, and showed a great de- 
sire that I should repair the offence I had 
given to all Italy, by maintaining the opinion 
of the earth’s motion ; and to all the mathema- 
tical proofs which I could offer him, he replied 
to me by these words of scripture : 1 The earth 
shall be immoveable for eternity, because it is 
immoveable from eternity.’ Thus discoursing, 
we arrived at the palace of the sacred office ; 
I appeared before a tribunal appointed not to 
judge me, but to condemn me. I went to work, 
however, to give my proofs. What pains so- 
ever I took, I could not make them comprehend 
me ; they cut short all my reasonings by bursts 
of zeal, and always opposed to me the passage 
of scripture concerning the victory of Joshua, 
as the victorious piece in my trial. In turn. 1 
quoted those strange words of the holy boots 
in which it is said, ‘That the heavens are 
solid and polished like a brazen mirror,’ to 
prove that we should not interpret scripture 
literally, if we wished the people w ho are not 
plunged in barbarous degradation, to preserve 
some belief in the dogmas of religion; they 
only replied to me by reproaches.” 

At the close of this first interrogotary, Galileo 
was confined in the infected dungeons of the 
holy office, where he remained for several 
months; then, when they supposed that suf- 
fering, bad treatment, and a forced fast had 
weakened his moral energy, they brought him 
out ; but, as he showed the same obstinacy, 
his holiness caused him to be conducted to 
the chamber of torture. The unfortunate old 
man underwent several times the punishment 
of the cord, with the greatest courage, and 
without admitting his guilt. Finally, his 
body broken by the terrible shocks of the 
strappado, and conquered by his horrid pains, 
Galileo asked pardon, and declared that his 
work was filled with abominable falsehoods. 
He was then brought before the tribunal to 
pronounce his abjuration there, which he did 
in these terms, “I, Galileo, in the seventieth 
year of my age, being on my knees before the 
most eminent lords, having before my eyes 
the holy gospel, which I touch with my own 
hands, abjure, detest, and curse the error and 
heresy of the motion of the earth.” 

It is said, that after having pronounced this 
abjuration, the old man, filled with the sublime 
sentiments of truth, rose, and striking the 
earth with his foot, exclaimed, “and yet it 
turns.” When his expiation was achieved, 
they tore up his dialogues, and condemned 
him to prison for an indefinite period. Such 
was the reward which Pope Urban the Eighth 
granted to the admirable labours of one of the 
greatest genius of the human race. 

Whilst the papacy was persecuting in Italy, 
the learned whose intelligence it feared ; in 
France, royalty continuing to trample under 
foot the sacred rights of humanity, w as perse- 
cuting the men who gave it umbrage, or the 
citizens whose wealth excited its ccveteous- 
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ness, ami was burning them alive, as addicted 
to judicial astrology or alchemy. Thousands 
of innocent persons were thus sent to the stake 
on accusation of sorcery of a revolting absur- 
dity ; and a Richelieu, a cardinal, a first minis- 
ter, a priest who ought necessarily to know 
li ».\ to treat such superstitions, was infamous 
• -i.ju ith to employ this means of ridding him- 
s it «il those who were in his wav, or to in- 
i'h'.iv' Ins treasures. 

At his instigation, the Jesuits inveighed 
against the sorcerers, as they had done against 
th * protestants, that is, against those who had 
inspired fears in the royalty or papacy. In 
order to excite the passions of the people 
au liitsi their victims, the disciples of Ignatius 
Joyola spread frightful calumnies about them. 
They accused them of casting curses on men, 
women and animals, to cause them to perish, 
or inflict upon them incurable infirmities ; they 
said that they had power, by means of magi- 
cal operations, to raise demons, destroy flocks, 
excite tempests, bring forth from the earth 
millions of insects and dangerous reptiles, to 
corrupt the air and water, and give birth to 
cruel murrains. They affirmed that these 
pretended sorcerers sought constantly to re- 
cruit new disciples for Satan, and that they 
nightly presented to their master, those whom 
they had seduced, men or women; they said 
that the prince of darkness appeared to them 
under different forms and exacted from them 
frightful oaths, to be assured of their fidelity, 
and that he impressed on their sexual organs 
certain indelible characters; that he then 
taught them to prepare beverages composed 
of the juices of venomous plants, of the brains 
of wild cats, and of the entrails of children 
in the cradle, and in which the sorcerers, his 
pupils, sometimes mixed pieces of the con- 
secrated host, which they took from their 
mouths on the day of communion ; that he 
showed them moreover how to make pow- 
ders of different colours, to bring on diseases 
or to cure them; some black, which were 
mortal; others red, which caused violent fe- 
vers ; and, finally, white powders to cure all 
sorts of diseases. 

The learned fathers of the Society of Jesus 
also maintained, that the adepts of the evil 
spirit, under the presidency of their masters, 
helil nocturnal meetings in vast plains, or in 
dark and remote forests ; that they travelled 
through the air mounted on a goat, a dog 
without a head, or a broom handle. That 
some went up the chimney, placing their left 
foot on the pot hooks, besmeared first with 
an infernal drug with which they anointed 
their whole body ; that others went out of the 
windows, and some even passed out through 
the locks of their doors; that these journeys 
were performed with incredible promptitude, 
and that the sorcerers and sorceresses only 
experienced an extreme lassitude in their 
limbs. 

There, according to the Jesuits, passed sa- 
crilegious honours, between the prince of 
darkness and his acolytes; the orgies com- 
menced with a magnificent festival; meats, 


admirably prepared, were served up to the 
guests in vessels oi gold or silver, only the 
viands were putrid, and did not satiate. §atan 
resided over this banquet in the form of a 
e goat, a dog, or a black cat, or in that of a 
horse with the head of a wolf, or of a wolf 
with the head of a horse. After the repast 
he addressed them in an idiom which be- 
longed to no human language; they then rose 
to dance to the sound ofslrauge instruments; 
a club served as a flute, a horse’s head, stript 
of the flesh, for a violin, and for a drum, one 
of them struck with a mace on the trunk of 
an old oak, and to the noise of this horrible 
music, rendered more frightful still by the 
hoarse cries and howlings with which they 
intermingled it, the sorcerers and sorceresses 
stripped oiF their clothes, turned around danc- 
ing. their backs supported against each other, 
anu men and women mixed, without choice 
or distinction, or age or sex, in horrible em- 
braces. Satan clothed himself, by turns, in 
the form of a beautiful young girl or a hand- 
some youth, and took possession of all, male 
and female, outraging nature. When they 
were tired of licentiousness, they hailed Satan, 
and thanked him for the feast he had given 
them. 

Evil to those who did not return thanks to 
the demon ; they were at once beaten un- 
mercifully; finally, before separating, all 
came to kneel before the spirit of daikuess, 
depositing at his feet certain offerings, to pur- 
chase exemptions from the misfortunes he 
could inflict upon them, or for the services 
they owed him. Some gave him black fowls, 
others small black dogs ; if they failed in their 
offerings they were punished by domestic 
misfortunes, by the sickness or death of their 
children; for, when they once surrendered 
themselves to Satan, he governed them with 
a rigor scarcely credible ; he maltreated them, 
smote them, afflicted them with sickness for 
the least disobedience, for being absent at a 
nocturnal meeting, for having come too late, 
for having restored some one to health with- 
out his permission, or for having refused to 
poison their neighbours when he commanded 
them to. 

Such were the superstitions which the Je- 
suits propagated at tne commencement of the 
seventeenth century; it resulted that the peo- 
ple, always lovers of the marvellous, believed 
in sorcerers, and could soon only speak of 
magic, sorcery, witchcraft. The most ordinary 
events were every where attributed to super- 
natural causes ; and when the priests or rulers 
wished to rid themselves of an enemy, they 
had only to point him out as one of those who 
was in intercourse with the prince of dark- 
ness. 

This belief became so general, that it 
reached the highest classes of society ; thus, 
the young Princes Catherine of Lorraine be- 
ing attacked with a lingering sickness, of the 
cause of which the men of science were igno- 
rant, the priests maintained that a spell had 
been cast on her, and they accused a gentle- 
man named Tremblecourtof doing it. On this 
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mere accusation, the unfortunate man was every night to the nuns, and that several of 
arrested, conducted to the chateau de Châte, them were agitated by strange symptoms ; 
and put to the torture: as he was unwilling and very naturally, according to the ideas of 
to avow his pretended crime of magic, he the time, these phenomena were attributed to 
was tortured and tom until death followed, the devil. The director assembled several 
We should, however, say that he was guilty Carmelites and canons, and examined in their 
of having spoken against some powerful ec- presence three Ursulines, who declared that 
clesiastics in his diocese, and that he was sus- they were labouring under a charm of the 
pected of inclining towards the reformed, curate Urban Grandier; that the witchcraft 
The sorcerer being dead, they began to exor- had been performed by means of a branch of 
cise the princess, and the bishop designated flowering roses thrown into the convent, so 
for this purpose, a Capuchin lay brother, that ail who had smelt tho roses had been 
named Felix de Cantalice. The latter came spell bound. 

at once to the castle of the duke of Lorraine, Grandier, finding hhnself personally st- 
and was conducted to the bed chamber of tacked, accused the canon Mignon of calumny, 
the beautiful Catherine, and commanded that and went before the judges and the bishop of 
he should be left alone with her all night, Poitiers, who refused to have any thing to do 
that he might perform his exorcisms with- with it; he then addressed himself to the 
out being disturbed by external distractions, archbishop of Bordeaux, who was at his abbey 
But, unfortunately, the duke of Lorraine of St. Jouin, near to Loudun, and endeavoured, 
having wished to satisfy himself as to the with his assistance, to put an end to the cla- 
means which the Capucnin employed to ef- mours of the religious possessed. Things 
feet this miraculous cure, entered the cham- were in this condition when the counsellor of 
ber of his daughter one night, and was not a state, Laubardemont, the tool of Richelieu, 
little surprised to find them asleep in each came to Loudon to superintend the demolition 
others arms; he could not restrain his anger, of the fort of that city; the enemies of the 
but fell upon the guilty pair and strangled the curate hastened to inform him of what had 
seducer. On the next day it was reported occurred in the monastery of the Ursulines, 
that the Carmelite had fallen in a strife with of which the superior, Sister Jeanne des An- 
the evil spirit, and to give the more credence ges, was his relative. On his return he gave 
to this fable, the duke Charles of Lorraine, sent an account to the cardinal of this singular af- 
embassadors to Urban the Eighth, to solicit the fair. Richelieu, delighted at being enabled to 
canonization of the blessed Felix de Cantalice, be avenged on the author of a satire which 
which the pope granted on the payment of had unmasked him, immediately sent back 
sixty thousand livres, being the tax which Laubardemont to Loudun, with a royal corn- 
new saints were to pay to be enrolled on the mission, to take informations against Grandier. 
matriculation book of the Roman court. The curate was arrested and conducted to 

The example spread far and wide, and the castle of Angers ; his papers were seized, 
every province had, like Lorraine, its sorce- but nothing was found against him except a 
rers and its exorcists; the small city of Lou- manuscript against the celibacy of the priests, 
dun in Poictou, became, among others, the which, if we are to believe Bayle, was falsely 
theatre of a terrible strife between a legion added to his papers by his enemies. As, how- 
of demons evoked by the curate Urban Gran- ever, the order of Richelieu was formal, the 
dier, and the fathers of a convent of Carme- proceedings were conducted with all care ; and 
lites, sustained by some venerable Jesuits; the judges, failing in material testimony, sub- 
the following is the case. The city of Lou- sidised false witnesses. Two women of loose 
dun contained a convent of Ursulines, com- life declared, that they had criminal com- 
posed of young ladies of noble families and merce with the accused ; and one of them 
without fortune; the post of director of these avowed that he had intoxicated her with infi- 
beautiful nuns was assuredly a very agree- nite pleasures to induce her to consent to be- 
able one ; so that after the death of the priest come a priestess of the magicians. The Ursu- 
who was their confessor, several candidates lines accused him of having introduced him- 
appeared. The curate of the city, named self by day and night into their convent, of 
Urban Grandier, was among them, and was having appeared to them under all forms, of 
rejected because he had condemned, from having abused them now in the form a beau- 
his pulpit, the Carmelites who carried on in- tiful swan, of a bull, of a serpent — sometimes 
tercourse with the nuns, because he had at- in the form of a handsome yOuth, and even in 
tacked some odious privileges of the nobility, that of their director Mignon ; and as an irre- 
and, especially, because he had written a ve- futable proof, they argued from their cross 
hement satire, under the title of the Shoema- conditions, which was confirmed by physi- 
ker of Loudun, against the cardinal minister, cians and matrons. They proceeded to new 
A canon of the church of the Holy Cross, exorcisms ; the nuns made the same avowals 
named Mignon, was put in possession of the always, and accused Urban Grandier of being 
post of director of these girls. The canon the author of their misfortune from his com- 
Mignon had exercised his post of confessor pact with the devil. 

for some months, when, suddenly, strange The judges, who were all sold to Richelieu, 
things were spoken of as occurring m the con- adopted these ridiculous accusations, and 
vent of the Ursulines; the rumour was spread I pushed impudence so far as to attest, that 
abroad that spectres and phantoms appeared | at different times during the exorcisms they 
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nail seen three demons escape from the 
body of Sister Jeanne des Anges, the superior 
of the Ursulines, one in the form of a black 
cat, by the nostrils; another, under that of a 
cock, by the arms; and a third in flame of 
blood colour, by her private parts. This raon- 
s|rous proceeduig terminated, Laubardemont 
sent the papers to the cardinal minister, and 
he appointed a commission of fourteen magis- 
trates of his creatures, taken from different 
jurisdictions, to judge, or rather to condemn, 
the unfortunate curate. This great iniquity 
was accomplished on the 18 th of August, 1634. 
Urban Grandier was declared to be attainted 
and convicted of the crime of magic, witch- 
craft, and possession of the devil on the per- 
sons of the holy Ursulines of Loudun, and to 
be condemned to beg pardon with naked head, 
to be tortured and burned alive, with the ma- 
gical compacts and characters which the nuns 
had deposited in the registry. 

Before being conducted to punishment, the 
unfortunate man was put to the extraordinary 
torment of the boot, and frightfully tormented, 
in order to arrest an avowal from him ; but 
frightful as was the punishment, he bore it to 
the end, and persisted in declaring himself in- 
nocent of the crime of magic. “The true 
motive for this persecution against Urban 
Grandier,” says Nicholas Pinette. in his me- 
moirs, “ was not magic, for I, who write this, 
assisted at the ceremonies of the exorcisms 
of the sisters of Loudun, and I can affirm 
that they played a ridiculous and execrable 
farce, wnich did not impose upon the judges. 
The proof of this is, that after the condemna- 
tion they were dispossessed, and returned to 
their habitual mode of life. . .” 

Urban the Eighth learned of the judicial as- 
sassination of Grandier, and the history of the 
devils of Loudun, with a mixture of indigna- 
tion and pity ; but he was careful of refusing 
credence to facts which were attested to him 
by the reverend fathers of the Society of Je- 
sus, the witnesses of these prodigies, and by a 
stupid lord named Montague, who, a dupe to 
this jugglery, had come to Rome to turn Ca- 
tholic. 

The imbecile Louis the Thirteenth believed 
firmly that his kingdom was assailed by le- 
gions of devils, and imagined that by placing 
it under the protection of the Virgin, he could 
guard it from their charms. The following is 
the royal edict : “We consecrate in an espe- 
cial manner our person, our sceptre, our dia- 
dem, and all our subjects to the blessed and 
ever glorious mother of God, whom we now 
take for the special patron of our kingdom of 
France.” 

This affair was but an insignificant episode 
for Richelieu. A Catholic from calculation, he 
persecuted the Huguenots, the sorcerers, and 
the men of letters who dared to write against 
the papacy, whilst he was forming alliances 
with the protestants of Germany, whilst he 
was striving with the English, whilst he was 
preparing means to free France from obedi- 
ence to the pope and have himself made pa- 
triarch of the Gauls. He had already brought 
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into his views a skilful and wary Italian ec- 
clesiastic, named Mazarin, and who filled the 
post of nuncio extraordinary at the court of 
France ; he had already adjudged all the re- 
gular abbeys, and placed at their head priors 
I devoted to his person, so as to form useful 
, auxiliaries when the time for the struggle with 
the Holy See arrived. 

But the pope, who had divined his plans, 
went to work to defeat them. He immedi- 
ately sent an order ta the nuncio Mazarin to 
quit the court of France, and to go to the coun- 
try of Avignon, in the capacity of vice legate, 
an injunction to which that prelate was obli- 
ged to submit, to the great displeasure of 
Richelieu, who wished to send him to Spain 
or Germany, to detach the sovereigns of those 
countries from the cause of Rome ; he then 
informed the cardinal minister that he must 
resign his ambition if he did not wish to be 
pointed out to the nations as an enemy of re- 
ligion. Following the example of His holi- 
ness, they soon had no respect at Rome for 
France or its representatives. One of the ne- 
hews of the pope dared to kill, with his own 
and, the grand equerry of the marshal d’Es- 
trèes, the French embassador, because he did 
not bow low enough when saluting his emi- 
nence ; and another did not fear to poison the 
daughter-in-law of the marshal, who was his 
mistress, and was with child by him, lest he 
should be compelled to marry her. 

In vain did the embassador demand the 

E unishment of the guilty ; his holiness would 
ear nothing, and even interdicted the mar- 
shal from entering his palace and the con- 
sistory. The latter retired immediately to 
Capra role, to the duke of Parma, who was in 
hostilities with the Holy See, and sent to the 
court of France an account of w hat had oc- 
curred, in order that it might exact a brilliant 
reparation for the insults offered to the nation 
in the person of its embassador. Richelieu 
would not, however, make any representation 
to the holy father, and by his silence appeared 
to approve of what had been done. The wary 
cardinal did so to increase the boldness ana 
insolence of Urban, and to avoid all discus- 
sions with the court of Rome, until the time 
came when he was ready to strike the great 
blow, that is to say, to free France from obe- 
dience to the popes. In order to insure the 
success of this important enterprise, it only 
remained for him to bring the Jesuits into his 
interests, and he laboured actively in favour- 
ing the tendencies of these holy fathers to- 
wards temporal grandeur. 

Since the commencement of the century, 
the disciples of Ignatius Loyola had intro- 
duced into their statutes important modifica- 
tions, which were insensibly to relax the bonds 
of discipline, and produce great changes in 
the order. Thus the professed, who had never 
before exercised but an intellectual control 
over their brethren, were put in possession of 
administrative charges, with tne right of 
sharing in the revenues of the colleges, and 
the other benefices of the society; it followed 
naturally that they lost a great part of their 
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moral influence, and relaxed gradually from 
their severity in the admission of new mem- 
bers, in order to increase their revenues. The 
colleges were soon encumbered by greedy 
and interested persons, who made no scruple 
in departing from the duties which their title 
of Jesuits imposed on them of defending the 
papacy, and only thought of the means of 
reaching rapidly the highest grades of the 
order, which gave at once spiritual authority 
and temporal power, and permitted them to 
enjoy in idleness the wealth which flowed 
into the treasury of the society from all quar- 
ters. 

Having once entered on this path, the Jesuits 
of France did not stop; and these men, be- 
fore so austere, so humble, so disinterested, 
did not fear to exhibit their immoderate love 
of money in open day; they became cour- 
tiers, merchants, bankers ; they managed the 
affairs of laymen, looked after law suits, and 
directed commercial enterprises. Their pro- 
fessed houses became themselves the count- 
ing houses and centres of great industry, 
which gradually extended into the two hemi- 
spheres, and produced enormous advantages to 
their colleges established in different parts of 
the world. 

Up to this time they had observed the prin- 
ciple of their society in regard to the gratui- 
tous instruction of children ; having become 
more greedy from the very accumulation of 
riches, they began to depart, if not openly, at 
least by accepting presents for the admission 
of pupils, ana seeking from preference scho- 
lars whose families were powerful. 

They were no longer engaged in propa- 
gating the faith, and conquering the world for 
Catholicism ; on the contrary, they endea- 
voured to bend religion to meet the wants of 
their material interests; and not only did they 
change the constitution of their order, but they 
even altered the doctrines of Christianity, and 
corrupted its morality. Their theologians pub- 
lished numerous works on the nature of sin, 
and declared that it was only a voluntary de- 
parture from the commandment, and that con- 
sequently men were not guilty, except from 
the previous knowledge of the fault, and the 
deliberate wish to commit it. 

This principle adopted, they developed it 
with incredible scholastic subtlety, and drew 
from it the strangest consequences. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine it was sufficient that an 
occasional, or necessary cause, should have 
acted on our free will, or even the liberty of 
our will, not to have sinned, even in commit- 
ting parricide. A violent passion, habit, bad 
examples, were an excuse to justify the great- 
est crimes. The fathers, Thomas Tamburini, 
Suarez, Basenbaum, Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, 
Sanchez, and a multitude of casuits, com- 
posed enormous books on these matters. We 
will be content with relating some of their 
dissertations, that the reader may judge of the 
degree of immorality which those infamous 
priests had reached, and to be enabled to 
comprehend the just indignation which drove 
them out of every country, and the reproba- 
Vol. II. 2 P 


| tion, which down to our own day, attaches to 
the name of Jesuit. 

u It is a great blessing and a precious grace,” 
say the children of Ignatius Loyola, “ not to 
know God ; for sin being an injury to the 
Divinity, if there was no knowledge of God, 
there would be necessarily neither sin, nor 
eternal damnation ; thus the atheist, since he 
does not believe in the existence of God, can- 
not commit any action condemnable by the 

church, even though he should wish to 

It is certain that we can lawfully adore all 
sorts of inanimate things, and even animals, 
although it may appear to be blameable at the 
first sight ; we can also render worship to the 
creature, or any parts of his body, even those 
of shame, because the church permits us to 
adore God in his works ; however, as in pros- 
trating ourselves, or in kissing those things, 
we might pass for superstitious, we should not 
do it publicly.” 

“ When the gentile and pagans adore idols, 
as they firmly believe that their idols repre- 
sent the Divinity, they do not commit sin.” 

“We are not bound to believe in the dogmas 
of religion or its mysteries, in order to be 
saved ; it is enough that one should have had 
faith once, though only for a second during his 
whole life. So with regard to love for God; 
we are not bound to love him, but through a 
certain decency, which tells us he is worthy 
of our love ; but in conscience one is not bound 
to love him, not more than to serve him with 
sincerity of heart.” 

“ To hear mass, it is enough to be present 
whilst the priest officiates ; a bad disposition 
of mind, as that of regarding women with the 
eyes of concupiscence, is not enough to lose 
the merits of this sacrifice for us, provided 
that we are externally continent.” 

“It is not a great sin for young girls to 
abandon themselves to love before marriage, 
nor for w r oraen to receive the embraces of 
other men, and be unfaithful to their husbands, 
under certain circumstances. Thus, when the 
chaste Susanna of the Holv Scriptures ex- 
claims, ‘If I abandon myself to the shameful 
desires of these old men. I am lost,’ she was 
in error. As she feared infamy on the one 
hand, and death on the other, she should say, 

‘ I will not consent to a shameful action, but I 
will endure it, and I will tell it to no one, in 
order to preserve my life and honour.’ ” 

“ Young women without experience think 
that to be chaste they must call for aid, and 
resist their seducers with all their strength ; 
it is not so. They are equally pure if they 
are quiet and do not resist. We sin but by 
consent and co-operation. Had Susanna per- 
mitted the old men to exercise their licen- 
tiousness upon her, without taking part inter- 
nally, it is certain she would not have been 

guilty Moreover, concupiscence is not 

bad, either of itself or in itself; it is a thing 
of indifference, and one is not blameable for 
touching or regarding all his body, and even 
that of another, whether in the bath or else- 
where, if he finds it useful or agreeable ; a 
man and a woman, who are strangers, may 
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unrobe in the presence of each other, until 
the very last garment, without committing a 
sin. A young woman may, without wrong, 
be particular in her attire, in order to provoke 
the carnal desires of man. use paint and per- 
fumes, adorn herself witn superfluous orna- 
ments, wear fine and delicate garments which 
show her bosom, and the contour of her limbs, 
provided the world permits it.” 

“A man does not commit a sin, be he 
monk or priest even, who having gone to a 
lace of debauchery to talk of morality to 
arlots, though he should succumb to tempta- 
tion, even although he had frequently proved 
that he was liable to be seduced by the sight 
and cajoleries of these women of love. The in- 
tention which led him into these temples of 
pleasure, is enough to preserve him from sin. 
So a domestic who is compelled, for a living, 
to serve a licentious master, may fulfil the 
vilest and most shameful functions, without 
ceasing to be in a state of grace ; he may pro- 
cure courtezans for him, and point out impro- 
per places; may aid him to scale a window 
to accomplish a rape, or an abduction. A 
serving woman may also favour the intrigues 
of her mistress, introduce her lovers without 
the knowledge of her father or husband, carry 
letters, and acquit herself of all little employ- 
ments of this kind, without drawing on herself 
any consequences.” 

“Robbery is not a sin under certain cir- 
cumstances; a woman may, unknown to her 
husband, take from the common purse, as 
much as she may judge necessary for pious 
donations: she may steal to spend at her 
leisure, whether in play, on her toilet, or even 
to pay her lovers, provided she gives half to ! 
the church. Children may also on the same 
conditions, take from their parents, for their 
little pleasures, all the money that their con- 
dition authorises them to spend ; domestics 
may rob their masters by way of compensa- 
tion, if their wages are too small, and divide 
with the priests: finally, whosoever robs a 
rich man without inconveniencing him, ac- 
quires the right of lawful possession, if he 
employs a part in pious works, and he may, 
without sin, say boldly that in justice he has 
robbed him of nothing.” 

“ If, however, the conscience recoiled be- 
fore a false oath, one might murder the words 
of the formula in pronouncing them, 60 as to 
be beyond all suspicion of sin ; for example, 
instead of ( juro,’ which signifies I swear, he 
might pronounce ( uro,’ which signifies I bum, 
and thus would only commit a venial sin. It 

is, moreover, permitted in light or grave mat- 
ters to take an oath, without intending to take 
one ; in this case, one i 9 not obliged to keep 

it. If a judge summons one to keep his sworn 
faith, he may refuse and say , 1 No, I have not 
promised any thing.’ because that may mean, 

4 1 have not promised with a promise which 
compels me.’ Without this subterfuge, he 
mignt be condemned to pay that which he 
does not wish to reimburse, or to espouse the 
girl whom he does not wish to take for a wife.” 

u Then, if you have slain another man in 


lawfully defending yourself, yon may affirm, 
under the sanction of an oath, that you had 
not slain him, with this mental restriction 1 if 
he had not attacked me.’ If you are surprised 
by a father in the apartment of his daughter, 
and he wishes to force you to make him a 
promise of marriage, you may swear boldly 
that you will espouse her, with this mental 
reservation 1 If I am constrained to it, or she 
please me in the end.’ A shopkeeper whose 
wares are sold too low, may use false weights ; 
and he may deny before the judge that he 
has used false weights, with this mental re- 
servation ? 1 by which the purchaser has suf- 
fered unjustly.’ So we may testify before 
justice of supposed things, by the aid of men- 
tal reservation ; thus we may depose, not only 
to what we have heard one say, but we may 
even invent feigned facts, and receive money 
for false testimony without scruple, provider! 
we hand over a part of it to the church.” 

The doctrines of the good fathers concern- 
ing sodomy, the amorous intercourse of wo- 
men with each other, the shameful turpitudes 
of bestiality, were as frightful as those they 
taught concerning perjury, prostitution, rob- 
bery, and adultery; but we are compelled to 
pass them by in silence, on account of the 
obscenity of the monstrous scenes which 
these venerable Jesuits trace in their works, 
with an affectation of complacency, omitting 
no detail, nor allowing any occasion of show- 
ing their prodigious knowledge in such mat- 
ters to escape. They were also very indulgent 
for murders, poisonings, even for parricide. 

“ If a monk,” they say, “ though well in- 
formed of the danger which he runs in being 
surprised in adultery, enters armed into the 
house of a woman with whom he has had 
amorous intercourse^ and kills her husband in 
defence of his life, it is not irregular, and he 
may continue his ecclesiastical functions. If a 
priest, being at the altar, is attacked by a 
jealous husband, he may lawfully break off* 
from the celebration of the holy mysteries to 
kill him who attacks him, and at once, with 
his hands covered with blood, return to the 
altar and achieve the sacrifice of the mass.” 

11 A son may make vows for the death of 
his father, that he may enjoy his inheritance; 
a mother may desire the death of her daugh- 
ter to avoid being obliged to support and en- 
dow her; a priest may wish for the death of 
his bishop, in order to succeed him, because 
it is less the evil of his neighbour than his 
own good he desires; — a son who in a mo- 
ment of intoxication has killed his father, 
may reioice in the murder he has committed, 
on account of the great good it may bring 
him, and his joy has nothing reprehensible in 
it ; — a son may kill his father wnen the latter 
is banished, or declared a traitor to the state 
or religion ; — Catholic children may denounce 
their parents, if they are heretics, though they 
know this crime draws after it the penalty of 
death for the authors of their days; and if 
they inhabit a protestant country, they may 
murder them without fear or remorse.” 

Such were the doctrines propagated by the 
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satellites of the court of Rome, by the servants 
of the popes. by that infamous company of 
Jesuits, who had the control of the education 
of youth, and the government of consciences. 
During more than fifty years, one of these 
shameless priests, the Jesuit Escobar, dared 
to affirm in his works that it was no sin to 
practise the act of sodomy, and yet he pre- 
served the privilege of confessing artless 
young girls, and of preaching his detestable 
system of morals from the chair of truth. 
Another disciple of Ignatius Loyola, named 
Busenbaum, dared to write that one might 
drink without measure and without sin, pro- 
vided he stopped whilst he could distinguish 
a man from a hay cart ; and yet he remained 
in the post of rector in the college of Hildes- 
heim and Munster, with the approval of the 
Holy See. 

We must not believe that the excessive in- 
dulgence of the popes for the Jesuits could 
any longer draw closer the bonds which at- 
tached them to Catholicism ; no, the time of 
devotion had passed. Some casuists, led on 
by the ardour of religious disputes, attacked 
the doctrines and mysteries of religion, and 
no longer respected the altar by which they 
lived. Father Guimenius wrote that it was 
not necessary to believe in the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation in order to be 
saved, that otherwise, and contrary to all jus- 
tice, those who were bom deaf and dumb 
would be damned. “ The Christian religion,” 
adds the learned Jesuit, “ is credible, but not 
evident, for it teaches obscure things; still 
more, tnose who admit that this religion is 
evidently true, are forced to admit that it is 
evidently false. Conclude from this, that 
there is no evidence that there ever has been 
a true religion upon earth; for from whence 
do we know, that of all the religions which 
have existed or which do exist, that of Christ’s 
is the most truthful ? Have the oracles of the 
rophets been given by the Spirit of God ? I 
eny it ! Are the miracles attributed to Jesus 
Christ true ? I affirm they are not. It is true 
that it is convenient to make simple men be- 
lieve any thing false ; it is on that account that 
I approve of the gospel and all the holy books.” 

Father Tamburini. in his doctrine of proba- 
bilities, goes still farther : “ It is permitted,” 
says he, “to follow now one opinion, now 
another, in matters of religion, as in all other 
matters. It is probable that Christ made him- 
self a man; it is probable that Jupiter trans- 
formed himself into a bull. Am I then to 
believe it ? Yes. The contrary is also pro- 
bable, and I may equally affirm it.” The 
same author, passing on to other considera- 
tions, adds, “It is probable, for example, that 
a certain impost has been unjustly laid upon 
a province ; it is probable also, that it nas 
been justly laid. Am I then, in my capacity 
of collector, to exact it conscientiously ? Yes. 
Am I equally, as a contributor, to refuse it ? 
I will reply yes, also.” 

As these good fathers had composed manu- 
als for the faithful of all professions, in which 
all cases of conscience were related, explained, 


and excused, it was enough for a man to regu- 
late his conduct according to their prescrip- 
tions, to be assured of being in a state of con- 
tinual grace. 

But the age was too far advanced, and in- 
telligence too generally diffused, for such doc- 
trines not to excite an energetic opposition : 
as the system of this pernicious doctrine of 
morals reposed entirely on dogmatical ideas, 
of which free will was the basis, it was pre- 
cisely on this principle that their enemies at- 
tacked them. This struggle, the most terrible 
which the Jesuits had to sustain, and which 
was to place in question the very existence 
of the society, commenced thus singularly. 

At the time when the celebrated Louis 
Molina was publishing his works on grace, 
and dividing the theologians of every country 
into two camps, two young students, the one 
a Hollander, named Cornelius Jansenius, the 
other a Gascon, named Duverger de Hauranne, 
were pursuing their studies in the university 
of Louvain, then in opposition to the Jesuit 
Molina. Both adopted the doctrines taught 
in their college, and conceived a violent 
hatred against their adversaries, which in- 
creased with their years, and which was after- 
wards to produce terrifcle consequences for 
the Molinists. Duverger and Jansenius went 
to Paris to finish their studies, and then went 
to Bayonne, called by the bishop of that city 
to take the direction of a college which he 
had founded there. Jansenius filled the post 
of head master until, he was thirty-two years 
old, and only left it to return to Louvain, 
where he had been appointed principal of the 
college of St. Pulcherie. Some time after- 
wards he was made doctor in theology ; he 
afterwards occupied the chair of sacred litera- 
turej and was finally promoted to the dignity 
of bishop of Ypres, which he preserved only a 
few years, having fallen a victim to a pesti- 
lence which broke out in his diocese. 

It was an error that the Molinists thought 
themselves delivered from one of their most , 
formidable enemies. Jansenius had died a 
victim to his charity, in succouring those at- 
tacked with the disease; but his works re- 
mained, and the glorious end of their author 
gave them an extraordinary value. 

One of them, the Marsgallicus, divided into 
twenty-eight chapters, w hich formed as many 
bitter satires against sovereigns, attacked roy- 
alty in front, unveiled the crimes of the kings 
of France from Clovis to Louis the Thirteenth, 
and had already obtained a prodigious renown 
throughout Europe. But this success was 
nothing compared with that which was to 
greet his last work, called the Augustinus, 
and which had not yet been printed. In this 
book, which was written principally against 
the Jesuits, the author developed the formulas 
concerning grace, sin, and its remission, with 
rigour and clearness; he demonstrated in it, 
that the principle which rules them is the ne- 
gation of liberty or human will, that the soul 
is enchained in the bonds of concupiscence, 
and cannot be freed but by the aid or grace or 
spiritual delights ; that is to say, that our will 
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is determined to will and execute what God 
has dictated. Jansenius also made God the 
source of justice and truth, or rather he re- 
cognised truth itself as God, for it is the most 
sublime expression of the Divine Being. 

Whilst the illustrious bishop of Ypres was 
composing the Augustinus, his friend Duver- 
ger de Hauranne, who had returned to Paris, 
was seeking there to realise by the practices 
of his life the perfection of his doctrine, and 
was labouring to propagate its essential ideas. 
His principles were adopted by a great num- 
ber of ecclesiastics, and among others by la 
Rocheposay, the bisnop of Poictiers, who being 
very anxious to have him about his person, 

g ive him the post of a canon in his cathedral. 

uverger could not accustom himself to the 
slothful and idle life of the canons, and re- 
signed his post for the dignity of the abbot of 
St. Cyran. He soon, however^ determined to 
uit Poictiers, to return to Paris, and to aban- 
on himself to his zeal for proselytism on a 
large theatre. He devoted himself to the di- 
rection of consciences, and soon obtained a 
reputation for piety and knowledge which at- 
tracted to him numerous disciples and ardent 
friends in the highest classes of society. 
Bishops, magistrates, ministers of state, mo- 
nasteries of nuns, persons of the most eminent 
piety, all consulted him and received his ad- 
vice with the most profound respect, and ex- 
treme docility. Sebastian Zamet, bishop of 
Langres, conceived so great an affection for 
him, that he even wished to appoint him his 
coadjutor, a dignity which the abbot of St. 
Cyran refused, as well as the title of bishop 
of Bayonne, which the cardinal minister of- 
fered nim, from a motive of personal interest, 
and to make a creature of the learned friencl 
of Jansenius. 

Soon after, Zamet presented his protege to 
the celebrated Mother Agnes Arnaud, abbess 
of Port Royal, and to the sister of Agnes, 
named Mother Angelica, abbess of the con- 
vent of the Holy Sacrament, associated with 
this abbey, and which was afterwards sup- 
pressed by order of the king; which com- 
pelled the holy girls to unite with the nuns 
of Port Royal. 

This pious residence then obtained, thanks 
to the solicitation of the friends of the bishop 
of Langres, the privilege of being consecrated 
into an aggregate body of monks and nuns, 
under the direction of an abbess. Duverger de 
Hauranne, appointed director of the commu- 
nity, could then put in execution the plans 
which he meditated, and attack the infamous 
doctrines of the Jesuits. These, furious at 
finding themselves unmasked, lanched libel- 
lous publications against the abbot of St. Cyran, 
excited the jealous hatred of the cardinal min- 
ister against him, pushed their audacity so far 
as to accuse him of heresy, and obtained an 
order to confine him in the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes. 

Laubardemont, the same who had figured 
in the affair of Urban Grandier, was commis- 
sioned to carry on this new proceeding, and 
to have a condemnation pronounced. 


It was at this moment, that they learned in 
France of the death of Jansenius, and the 
appearance of the Augustinus. Attention was 
not however given immediately to this work, 
the minds of men being too much occupied 
with the enterprises of the cardinal minister 
against the papacy. Richelieu obtained a de- 
cree from parliament, prohibiting information 
being given to the apostolic nuncio, who were 
the subjects appointed to consistorial bene- 
fices ; at the same time, he declared null the 
enrolment of some briefs which the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy had promulgated of its own 
accord; he had moreover published in the 
name of the two brothers Dupuy, a work en- 
titled, “ The Rights and Liberties of the Galli- 
can Church;” finally, the Jesuits, always by 
his inspiration, had produced writings filled 
with direct attacks upon the papacy, and in 
which the good fathers endeavoured to prove 
that the creation of a patriarch in Fiance was 
not schismatic, and that the consent of Rome 
was no more necessary, than it had been at 
the time of the establishment of the patri- 
archates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople. 

Urban the Eighth was extremely offended 
at the work of the French Jesuits; he handed 
it over to the inquisition at Rome, and had it 
condemned as containing pernicious maxims, 
contrary to the hierarchical order, and the 
jurisdiction of the church. Although the holy 
father knew well from whence the blow came, 
he dared not strike the true culprit, and dis- 
sembled his resentment; he did more — he 
sent to beseech the marshal d 7 Estrées to re- 
turn to Rome, and obliged his nephew, who 
had poisoned the daughter-in-law of the em- 
bassador, to go to meet him, as a sign of 
repentance for what had occurred ; he even 
advanced the promotion of two cardinals to 
give the hat to the nuncio Mazarin, and thus 
testified his inclination to satisfy the desires 
of Richelieu. 

The cause of this excessive condescendence 
to the French minister was simply caused by 
the desire of his holiness to obtain the con- 
demnation of the Augustinus of Jansenius in 
France. But it was not in the power of a 
man to prevent the propagation of a work 
which had produced a profound and univer- 
sal sensation ; the theologians of Paris applied 
themselves to the study of the Augustinus of 
Ypres, and had commented on it in every 
way; the Jesuits had taken the side of the 
pope, and had attacked the common enemy. 
Through all Europe the clergy was divided 
into two camps; nothing else was talked about 
but efficacious and sufficient grace ; and the 
names of Jansenists and Molinists, which 
were given to the two parties, became as fa- 
mous as those of Guelpns and Ghibelines had 
formerly been in Italy. 

Urban the Eighth, warned by the experi- 
ence of the last century, that all religious dis- 
cussions were injurious to the papacy, wished 
to arrest them by issuing a brief, which pro- 
hibited the Augustinus from being read ; but 
this prohibition only increased the general 
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curiosity, and the book spread with surprising 
rapidity. 

In the height of the dispute the cardinal 
Richelieu died, and the abbot of St. Cyran, set 
at liberty, was enabled to place himself at the 
head of the establishment of Port Royal, and 
give a fresh movement to the theological war. 

The pope, finding his efforts to arrest these 
quarrels powerless, determined not to trouble 
himself about them any longer, and to bestow 
all his care on the more serious war which 
had broken out between the Holy See and 
Duke Odoardo Famese. He proceeded as the 
pontiffs were accustomed to do; he excom- 
municated the duke of Parma, lanched the 
thunders of the Vatican against him. declared 
him to be deprived of all rights in nis states, 
and freed his subjects from the oaths they 
had taken to him as their lawful sovereign. 
As bulls of anathema had fallen into great 
discredit, especially since his holiness had 
fulminated them against the Spanish Catho- 
lics who chewed tobacco, who used it as snuff, 
or who smoked it in the churches; and as 
Urban was himself the very person to recog- 
nise their inefficacy in things of this world, 
he was careful to strengthen his excommu- 
nication by a good army which started for 
Parma. In vain did the embassadors of foreign 
powers wish to interfere, and reconcile the 
two enemies ; the sovereign pontiff refused to 
listen to any proposal for peace, and replied, 
11 that there was no possible pacification be- 
tween a lord and his vassal : that he was desi- 
rous of punishing the duke; that he had 
money, courage, and troops, and that more- 
over God and the world would be with 
him. 7 ’ 

Urban was however in error, for the Italian 
princes, jealous of the aggrandisement of the 
Roman court, were unwilling to allow the pon- 
tiff to seize on the dutchy of Parma, as he 
had done on the provinces of Urbino and Fer- 
rara. The dukes of Este, the princes of the 
family of the Medici, and tne Venetians 
formed a league, and encamped in the terri- 
tory of Modena, to prevent the passage of the 
troops of the pope. Odoardo Famese, finding 
that Italy had declared in his favour, became 
bolder, and resolved to attempt a bold stroke 
which should immediately terminate the war. 
At the head of only three thousand horse, 
without artillery and without infantry, he 
turned the flank of the army of the pontiff, 
which had gone into winter quarters in the 
environs of Ferrara; he made an irruption 
into the states of the church, without being 
arrested either by the fort Urban, on which 
his holiness counted largely, or by the mili- 
tia of the Holy See, w'hich, instead of fight- 
ing, shut itself up in Bologna; and he arrived 
at the gates of Rome, having received on his 
way the submission of the cities of Imola, 
Faenza, Lali, Castiglione de Lago, and de Cit- 
tia del Pieve. But there, whether he was 
alarmed by his own boldness, or whether he 
was under the control of religious considera- 


tions, instead of attacking the holy city, which 
was destitute of troops, and which he could 
certainly have carried at the first assault, he 
entered into negotiations. 

The wary pontiff skilfully protracted the con- 
ferences, gained time, recruited fresh troops, 
and when he was in a condition to take the 
field, he broke off the conferences, forced the 
duke to retreat, and ordered the cardinal An- 
tonio to resume the offensive at the head of 
a new army of thirty thousand infantry and 
six thousand cavalry. He was at first suc- 
cessful. His troops drove the Venetians and 
the dukes of Ferrara and Modena before them, 
penetrated into the territory of Modena, and 
even as far as Polesina and the dutchy of 
Rovigo. None of the allies of the duke of 
Parma submitted however to the Holy See: 
all continued to resist it quietly, and appeared 
to have no other end but to protract the war, 
until a financial crisis should give them the 
victory without fighting. 

The pope, who knew perfectly well that his 
treasury was empty, his resources exhausted, 
and his credit gone, saw with rage the time 
approaching in which his troops would dis- 
band for want of pay, and would leave him 
at the mercy of his enemies, if they did not 
even reinforce their ranks. He wrote to his 
generals to bring on a decisive battle ; he sent 
courier after courier to excite them to activity, 
and to reproach their indolence. All this 
great impatience, however, only ended in in- 
ducing tne leaders of the papal army to com- 
mit imprudences; for they, in obedience to 
the orders of the pope, engaged in several 
skirmishes in very dangerous places, and were 
defeated by the Venetians. In one of them, 
the cardinal Antonio himself almost fell into 
the power of his enemies, and was only 6aved 
by tne fleetness of his horse. 

At last the critical moment arrived, that of 
paying the troops. His holiness not having 
wherewith to satisfy the exigencies of his 
position, was obliged to address himself to 
the embassadors of the regent of France, and 
to entreat them to negotiate a peace with the 
other states of Italy. The latter, in their turn, 
were unwilling to listen to any proposal, until 
the pope had relieved the duke of Parma from 
the sentences of excommunication lanched 
against him, and would restore to him the city 
of Castro, which he w f as compelled to do. 
Urban was so mortified at being reduced to 
such an extremity, that from the moment of 
signing the treaty, he sank into a state of 
febleness. His health languished, all his moral 
energy seemed to abandon him ; he was heard 
to do nothing but sigh and groan, asking for 
vengeance from heaven on the impious princes 
who had constrained him to make peace, and 
on the 20th of July, 1644, he breathed his 
last, blaspheming the name of God, and con- 
founding in the same curses the doge of Ve- 
nice, the dukes of Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
cany, the French and Spaniards, protestants 
and Catholics. 

27* 
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The mortal remains of Clement the Eighth 
were scarcely buried t when the Barberini in- 
troduced troops into Rome, in order to control 
the new elections, and to be able to elevate 
to the pontificate the cardinal Sachetti, their 
creature; but they soon saw that their candi- 
date, rejected by the factions of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, had no chance of suc- 
cess; they then united with the Medici, to 
intrigue for the cardinal Firenzola, a monk of 
the order of St. Dominic. They were again 
compelled to abandon their candidate, the 
French party actively opposing their proceed- 
ing to this exaltation, because Firenzola was 
the avowed enemy of Cardinal Mazarin, who 
had succeeded Richelieu in the post of minis- 
ter of the king. The Barberini and the Me- 
dici joined the Spaniards out of spite, and 
gave the majority to the cardinal Pamfili, who 
was declared sovereign pontiff by the name 
of Innocent the Tenth. 

The holy father was a Roman by birth, and 
of an old family. He had been successively 
advocate, consistorial, auditor of the rota, 
nuncio to Naples, datary in the legations of 
France and Spain, and finally cardinal. His 
character was similar to that of most priests, 
dissimulative. vindictive, cruel, audacious in 
success, timid in danger, and implacable in 
its vengeance ; his face was hideous and de- 
formed ; his mind worthy of his exterior. 

On the advent of Innocent the Tenth to the 
Holy See, the policy of the court of Rome was 
singularly modified, not from the action of the 
pope, but from the new direction impressed 
on affairs by his sister-in-law, the widow Dona 
Olympia Maldachini de Viterba, who carried 
on incestuous intercourse with him, and so 
publicly, that she was known by the name of 
the popess. By the wishes of this shameless 
courtezan, the Medici, and the cardinals of 
the Spanish faction, were placed in possession 
of all the most important offices of the church, 
which took from the French party the pre- 


ponderance they had enjoyed during the 
former reign. 

As for the Barberini, they were less reserved 
with them ; under pretext of making them 
render an account of their financial adminis- 
tration during the war of Castro, they accused 
them of concussion, of encroachments on jus- 
tice, and of a robbery of the public money. 
These, finding that they desired their wealth, 
sought to save it by placing themselves under 
the protection of France ; and as the cardinal 
Mazarin was discontented with the court of 
Rome, he informed his holiness through the 
embassador, that the regent took the Barberini 
under her safeguard, and attached them to 
her crown. In his turn, the pope declared 
that he would forcibly assist justice, and that 
he would not abandon his rights, even though 
the armies of the most Christian king were 
beneath the walls of Rome. Antonio Barbe- 
rini, who, as the richest of the family, was 
tbe most exposed, fled immediately, and re- 
tired into France, where he was joined some 
time afterwards by Francisco, his brother, and 
Thadeo, his nephew. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the ungrateful 
pontiff was pursuing the nephews of Urban, 
to whom he owed his elevation to the chair 
of St. Peter, on the other, in contempt of the 
treaties concluded by his predecessors, he re- 
commenced the war against the dnke of 
Parma, sacked the city of Castro, and ordered 
his generals to level the walls to the earth, 
and on the smoking ruins of this magnificent 
city he caused a column to be erected, with 
this barbarous inscription, “ Here was Castro.” 

After having accomplished the ruin of the 
Barberini, the new pope was engaged in the 
elevation of his own family. Already had 
his incestuous mistress Dona Olympia attained 
so high a degree of power, that embassadors, 
who came to Rome, commenced by visiting 
her, before they presented themselves at the 
Vatican. Cardinals had her portrait suspended 
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in their apartments by the side of that of 
Innocent, as a testimonial of their deference 
for the favourite ; and foreign courts openly 
bought her protection by presents or pensions. 
Those soliciting preferment sought equally to 
interest her in their favour by the same means, 
so that from all sides riches flowed with such 
an abundance into her coffers, that she was 
enabled in a short time to acquire palaces and 
immense estates. The holy father then thought 
of the establishment of the children of nis 
dear Olympia. He married the eldest of her 
daughters to a Ludoviso. and the second to a 
Gustiniani. As for his bastard Don Cam il lo. 
a young man of notorious incapacity, who hail 
been judged capable at the most of being 
made a cardinal, the opportunity of a brilliant 
marriage offering to him, he relieved him from 
his vows, and made him espouse Dona Olym- 
pia Aldobrandina, the richest widow in Rome, 
young, beautiful, full of grace and spirit, but 
who, at the same time, joined to these brilliant 
qualities an insatiable thirst for ruling. 

As soon as she was installed in the ponti- 
fical palace, the young Dona Olympia sought 
to supplant her mother-in-law, by disputing 
the price of incest with her. Frightful quar- 
rels of jealousy broke out between these two 
women, and were carried so far, that in order 
to arrest the scandal, his holiness w r as com- 
pelled to separate himself momentarily from 
his new mistress. The disgrace, however, 
of the young Olympia lasted but a short time ; 
the pope himself recalled her to the Vatican, 
and appeared to grant her a marked prefer- 
ence over his sister-in-law. The intestine dis- 
sensions then became more violent than ever, 
and in consequence of reproaches which these 
two rivals addressed to each other in the midst 
of the Corso, the whole city was apprised of 
the outrageous orgies of Innocent the Tenth, 
and of the mysteries of the gardens of the 
palace of the Lateran. 

This false position of the holy father natu- 
rally influenced his character; he became 
versatile, capricious, obstinate, insupportable 
to himself and others ; placed betw een two 
mistresses equally ambitious, equally exact- 
ing. he was constrained to obey their orders ; 
anil as both took pleasure in contradicting 
each other, it reached so far, that at night his 
holiness prohibited what he had authorised 
in the morning. Thus, after having pursued 
the Barberirii with extreme violence at the 
instigation of his sister-in-law*, yielding to the 
solicitations of his niece, he suddenly changed 
his conduct towards them, stopped the pro- 
ceedings commenced against the cardinal An- 
tonio, recalled all the members of that family 
to Rome, reinstated them in their wealth and 
dignities, and even gave one of his nieces in 
marriage to Maffeo Barberino, prince of Pales- 
trina. It is true that the success of the French 
in Italy had induced the holy father to take 
this favourable determination towards the pro- 
teges of Cardinal Mazarin. 

Another event, until that time unexampled 
in the annals of Italy, had showm Innocent 
that it was surer for him to re-attach himself 


to France, than to follow the Spanish pow er 
in its fall. This event was the memorable 
revolution of Naples directed by Masaniello, 
a common fisherman of the Lagunes. 

The viceroy, Ponce de Leon, duke of Ar- 
cos, who commanded for Philip the Fourth, 
was driven from his castle by a band of mal- 
contents, and obliged to save himself in the 
castle Neuf, one of the principal fortresses of 
the city. In vain did he endeavour to appease 
the revolt, by promising to the insurgents the 
suppression of all imposts; Masaniello, who 
was the leader of the revolt, w*as unwilling to 
listen to any plan of arrangement, until the 
duke of Arcoshad handed to him the original 
of the privileges granted by Charles the Fifth 
to the city of Naples. The young fisherman 
then went to the viceroy at the head of a 
magnificent calvaeade, and clothed in a gar- 
ment of brocade, to negotiate a treaty, to 
which he agreed as the leader of the people, 
correcting and modifying the articles without 
any one daring to contradict him. Masani- 
ello exacted, that there should be in future an 
absolute equality in political rights for all citi- 
zens; he suppressed taxes and imposts; he 
exacted that a general amnesty should be pro- 
claimed for all those who had taken part in 
the revolt, and stipulated that the Neapolitans 
should remain armed, until the ratification of 
the treaty by his majesty Philip the Fourth. 

When all these conventions had been signed 
by the duke of Arcos, the fisherman convened 
the people on the great square of Naples, and 
announced his resolution to abdicate the tem- 
porary royalty with, which he had been invest- 
edj in order to return to his cabin ; fifty thousand 
voices w*ere then raised to beseech him to pre- 
serve the sovereign authority until the treaty 
was entirely executed. Ponce de Leon feign- 
ed to share the sentiments of the crowd, be- 
sought the fisherman of the Lagunes to retain 
the command of the city, and invited him to 
a sumptuous banquet, which he gave in his 
palace in token of rejoicing. On leaving this 
repast, the unfortunate Masaniello felt him- 
self attacked by a strange fever, which mani- 
fested itself in a fit of delirium and of real 
madness; the traitorous Spaniard, not daring 
to rid himself openly of his enemy, had ad- 
ministered poison to him. And as it this first 
crime had not been enough, the infamous 
duke sent four gentlemen to the cabin of Masa- 
niello, during the night, to murder him. One 
of these assassins cut off* his head, took it by 
the hair, and bore it still bleeding to the vice 
king, who caused it to be thrown into the 
ditches of the city. 

In the morning, the news of the death of 
the fisherman spread through Naples and ex- 
cited a general rising; twenty-four thousand 
citizens pressed to the public square demand- 
ing vengeance ; the dead body was carried in 
triumph through all the streets of the city, the 
head having been reattached to the trunk ; it 
was then covered with a royal mantle, and 
the brow encircled by a crown of laurels; all, 
men and women, came in crowds to touch 
the body of the martyr with their rosaries, 
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and this manifestation was so universal, that 
the duke of Arcos could not avoid sending 
his pages, and all his officers, to the funeral 
of the victim. 

This first moment of exasperation over, 
things resumed their usual course; the vice- 
roy, freed from the leader of the insurrec- 
tion, thought only of punishing the rebels, and 
not of fulfilling his promises. All danger was 
not, however, over; the noise of this revo- 
lution had spread rapidly to Rome, and the 
onlifT seeing the possibility of wresting the 
ingdoms of Naples and Sicily from Spain, 
by favouring the troubles, determined the 
young duke of Guise, who was then with him, 
to throw himself into Naples, in order to put 
himself at the head of the revolt. The young 
prince, seduced by the glitter of a crown, 
obeyed the holy father, embarked on a mere 
felucca, passed rashly through the midst of 
the naval armament of Don Juan, disembarked 
on the Lagunes, and entered the city, escort- 
ed by the old friends of the unfortunate Masa- 
niello. The Spaniards were again driven from 
Naples and obliged to take refuge in their for- 
tresses or vessels; but the triumph of the 
duke of Guise was of short duration. Some ad- 
ventures of gallantry greatly indisposed seve- 
ral nobles towards him, and one day, when 
he had sallied forth at the head of some troops 
to facilitate the entrance of a convoy, the lat- 
ter surrendered the city to the viceroy. His 
efforts to retake it were useless, and ended 
' with his falling into the pow er of the Spaniard^ 
The great Coudé, w'ho was then serving in 
the ranks of the enemies of France, asked and 
obtained the liberty of Henry of Guise, on 
condition that he would foment divisions in 
the kingdom, and would take the side of the 
house of Austria. The duke promised all that 
was required of him ; but the bad treatment 
he had experienced at Madrid, during his cap- 
tivity, had left in his heart too much resent- 
ment, for him to think of keeping the oaths 
he had taken to recover his liberty. Instead 
of returning to France, he went again into 
Italy, to solicit from Innocent the Tenth an 
authority for his divorce from the countess of 
Bossu, his wife, and to enable him to marry 
Mademoiselle de Pons, one of his mistresses, 
and also to obtain the aid which would enable 
him to strike another blqw at Naples. 

Unfortunately for the young duke, other 
events of great importance engaged all the 
attention of the pontiff, and prevented him 
from thinking of nis affairs. John the Fourth, 
duke of Braganza, had seized on the throne 
of Portugal, and had proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of that kingdom of the crown of 
Spain, by favour of a revolution which w*as 
accomplished in Europe, in all the colonies, 
in Madeira and the Azores, in Tangiers ana 
Carache, in the .kingdoms of Congo and An- 
gola, in Ethiopia, Guinea, and India, and even 
in the opulent city of Macao, situated on the 
borders of China. All the powers of Europe 
had recognised the new sovereign, except the 

S rinces of the house of Austria and the king 
pain. 


Notwithstanding this unanimous agreement 
of the Portuguese to break the odious yoke of 
Philip the Fourth, and the enthusiasm which 
had hailed his advent to the crown, John the 
Fourth, w ho knew the supeistitious character 
of his nation, and feared a change in its ideas, 
so long as the court of Rome had not ratified 
his election, employed all his efforts to bring 
the pope into his interests, and to induce him 
to recognise him officially as king of Portugal. 
Thus, after the example of Louis the Thir- 
teentn, he had placed his states under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin ; he had distributed large 
alms to churches and cpnvents; and several 
episcopal sees, having become vacant, he had 
pushed his deference for the pope so far as 
to refuse to fill them, until he had received 
authority from him. 

Supposing that such conduct had rendered 
the pope favourable to him, he sent to Rome, 
w’ilh the consent of the ecclesiastics of bis 
kingdom, the prior of Sodefeyta, named Ni- 
cholas cle Montegro, to solicit bulls of nomina- 
tion for the prelates who were to fill the vacant 
benefices. Montegro went to the Vatican on 
the day of a consistory, and with a noble 
boldness presented the request of his master, 
pleaded the cause of the revolution of Portugal, 
and condemned in energetic terms the cruel- 
ties w hich the kings of Spain had exercised 
in that country since the usurpation of the 
execrable Philip the Second. The count of 
Sirvola. the Spanish embassador, who was pre- 
sent at the reception of the prior of Sodefeyta. 
dared not enter into a public discussion with 
this skilful orator, and retired, covered with 
shame and confusion ; but some days after- 
wards, he took his revenge. Banditti whom 
he had taken into his pay, attacked the car- 
riage of Montegro, in open day, killed six of 
his people, and fired several pistols at him, 
which fortunately only grazed his garments. 
Though Innocent knew very well, that the 
count of Sirvola had commanded this expedi- 
tion, he dared not act with severity against 
the culprit, and contented himself w ith send- 
ing him from Rome. His holiness refused all 
kind of reparation to the prior of Sodefeyta, 
and was unwilling to do any thing about the 
bishoprics of Portugal, which so much dis- 
contented him, that he left Rome at once and 
returned to Portugal. 

In Germany, the political horizon was also 
darkening for the court of Rome and the house 
of Austria. The war which had been until 
this time, carried on between the Catholics 
and protestants, with alternate reverses ar d 
success, threatened to become more terrible 
than under Gustavus Adolphus. The Lutheran 
armies were commanded by Duke Bernard of 
Saxe Weimar, one of the great captains of the 
day. a calm, intrepid man, joining the courage 
of tne soldier to the moderation of the philo- 
sopher. Such a leader was too formidable for 
the papal cause, and he died of poison. — 
Bannier, who succeeded him in the command, 
met the same fate. Torstenson, the Swedish 
general, was more fortunate than his prede- 
cessors, he escaped the dagger and poison, 
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continued the war. and made himself master 
of Franconia, Bohemia, and Prague, whilst 
Condé, having returned to the service of 
France, gained the victories of Rocroy and 
Nordlingen, over the combined Austrian and 
Spanish armies. All these reverses alarmed 
Ferdinand the Third, and determined him to 
sign the peace of Westphalia, which put an 
end to the thirty years’ war, and proclaimed 
liberty of conscience through the whole extent 
of the empire. By this convention Sweden 
acquired Pomerania, and France was assured 
in tne possession of Alsace, several bishoprics, 
the city of Brisach, and the right to garrison 
Philipsburg. The elector of Brandenburg 
united to his states the dutchy of Magdeburg 
and the city of Minden ; the elector Palatine 
recovered a part of his former domains, and 
obtained an eighth electoral vote, in recom- 
pense for that of which he had been deprived, 
and which was preserved to the duke of Ba- 
varia; other princes also acquired an increase 
of territory to the detriment of the emperor. 

Innocent the Tenth, who perceived that the 
influence of the Holy See was entirely lost in 
Germany, wished to protest against the treaty 
of Westphalia, and fulminated the following 
bull : — “ By virtue of our infallible knowledge 
and the plenitude of our power, we declare 
that the treaties of Westphalia are preju- 
dicial to the Catholic religion, to divine wor- 
ship, to the safety of souls, to the apostolic 
see, to the inferior churches, to the ecclesias- 
tical order and state, as well as to the clergy, 
its immunities, property, privileges, and au- 
thorities; we consequently revoke them per- 
petually, we declare them to be null, vain, 
iniquitous, unjust, condemned, reproved, with- 
out force and effect, and we affirm that no 
king or prince who has signed them, is bound 
to observe them, although he has engaged to 
do so by the most solemn oaths. 

11 Given at Rome, at St. Maria Majora, under 
the seal of the fisherman, on the 26th day of 
November, in the year 1648, and of our pon- 
tificate the fifth.” 

This singular protest produced no effect on 
Ferdinand the Third, Christiem the Second, 
nor Louis the Fourteenth; the attention of 
these sovereigns, as well as that of all the 
powers of Europe, was besides entirely ab- 
sorbed by the gravity of the events which 
the despotism of Charles the First, and the 
religious fanaticism of his wife, Henrietta Ma- 
ria of France, had given rise to in England. 

The struggle commenced between the king 
and people, on the subject of subsidies; the 
parliament refused to vote them, and for 
twelve years Charles governed absolutely, and 
without a parliament. Necessity then com- 
pelled him again to call one together, and the 
struggle was renewed with increased bitter- 
ness, and after some years of bloody contests 
and ruthless massacres, ended in the death of 
Charles, who was beheaded by order of the 

S irliament, on the 30th of January. 1649. — 
n that day a scaffold was erected in tne street, 
which runs along side of Whitehall, of the 
tame height with the windows of the first 
Vol. U. 2 Q 


story. At half-past two o’clock, Charles the 
First, king of Great Britain, dressed in black, 
with a black cap surmounted by a plume or 
feathers of the same colour, and wearing 
around his neck the collar of St. George, ad- 
vanced to the foot of the block, where two 
executioners in masks awaited him. He then 
despoiled himself of his garments, covered 
his shoulders with his cloak, and kneeled to 
receive the fatal blow. One of the execu- 
tioners raised his axe, and at a blow cut off his 
head; justice was accomplished. It is main- 
tained that the executioner had been that day 
replaced in his functions by an English lord, 
the Earl Stair, who had thus taken vengeance 
for a former outrage committed to his family, 
in the person of his aunt, who had been car- 
ried off by the orders of Charles Stuart ? when 
she was a young girl, and had been violated 
by that monarch. 

The death of the king of England deprived 
the holy father of the hope of making Catho- 
licism triumph in the British isles, and com- 
pelled him to seek for another aliment for the 
activity of his mind. He then took part in the 
intrigues of the palace, and by turns eleva- 
ted to power, or hurled from it, the creatures 
of his sister-in-law, or of Dona Olympia, his 
niece, as either succeeded over her rival, and 
merited the preferences of the old cynic by 
lascivious caresses, or infamous compliances. 

Thus, he gave the post of datary of the Ro- 
man church to a lover of the young Olympia, 
to recompense her for having given him, in 
the gardens of the palace of the Lateran, a 
magnificent spectacle of females, entirely 
naked, abandoning themselves to tne games 
of the courtezans of Lesbos ; he then disgraced 
the favourite, to give his post to Mascambruno. 
a lover of his sister-in-law, who had regained 
her empire over him, by even surpassing the 
irregularities and shameful orgies of his niece. 
Finally, an event, apparently very indifferent, 
and w hich had been intended to increase the 
influence of Dona Olympia, his sister-in-law, 
became the cause of her disgrace, and the 
triumph of her rival. 

Innocent the Tenth had not had a cardinal 
nephew since the marriage of Don Camillo 
Pamfili, and did not think of replacing him. 
Dona Olympia, who was desirous of creating 
new means of ruling his mind, persuaded him 
that it was necessary for him to adopt one of 
his relatives to occupy the post of Don Ca- 
millo Pamfili, and sne presented to him a 
young man of extraordinary beauty, Camillo 
Astalli, whom she had made her lover in ad- 
vance. 

At the sight of this handsome young man, 
Innocent the Tenth felt strange sensations in his 
heart ; he received Astalli with extraordinary 
kindness, and declared that he consented to be- 
stow the dignity of cardinal nephew on him. 
His holiness pushed his attentions towards his 
relative so far as to instal him, that same 
night, in a chamber of the Vatican adjoining 
his private apartments. The next day. Ca- 
millo Astalli had become the minion ot the 
pope, and the elevation of the new favourite 
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was celebrated by public festivals and salvos 
of artillery. From that day, the cardinal ne- 
phew was invested with the confidence of the 
sovereign pontiff, and directed, at his plea- 
sure, all the affairs of the church. This was 
not what Dona Olympia had wished; she 
had contributed to the elevation of Camillo 
Astalli to obtain an ally against the young 
Olympia, and not to create a rival still more 
dangerous than her daughter-in-law, and it 
turned out that she had given a minion to her 
brother-in-law, and a lover to the young Olym- 
pia. She was then occupied in overthrowing 
the cardinal Astalli from power before he was 
entirely confirmed in it, and essayed to repre- 
sent to the pontiff the fatal consequences into 
which his deplorable passion for this young 
man would infallibly draw him. 

Instead of listening, with his usual indul- 
gence, to the reproaches of his old mistress, 
Innocent replied to her with sharpness ; she 
replied in the same tone, and a most disgrace- 
ful quarrel ensued. She threatened the pope 
to unveil to Christendom his turpitudes and 
his infamies, his double incest w r ith her and 
her daughter-in-law, his amours with the 
handsome cardinal Astalli, his shameful or- 
gies and execrable debaucheries. His holi- 
ness, who recoiled before no scandal, saw no 
other means of restoring tranauillity to his 
palace but to expel his sister-in-law, which he 
did, without at all disturbing himself about 
her threats. 

Innocent the Tenth profiled by this period 
of tranquillity, to give all his attention to the 
disputes of the Molinists and Jansenists, which 
were then disturbing the whole Gallican 
church. After the death of Richelieu, the 
personal enemy of the abbot of St. Cyran, the 
latter had been restored to liberty, and had 
returned to his friends of Port Royal, whose 
number had increased considerably. The 
celebrated Lomaistre de Sacy, with four of 
his brothers, all the Arnaud family, and 
many others, ecclesiastics, physicians, sa- 
vants, merchants, tradesmen, had installed 
themselves there, because they were bound 
by no vow to live in the community, except 
from confraternity of sentiment. All followed, 
according to their taste, religious practices, or 
study, or the labours of the field, or some me- 
chanical art ; the greatest number, however, 
devoted themselves to literary occupations; 
they commenced translating the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the fathers of the church, the books of 
Latin prayers; and the new sectaries of Janse- 
nius knew how to avoid skilfully, in their 
learned works, the superannuated forms of an- 
cient literature, and to express themselves 
with an elegant clearness. 

From their bosom rose men of eminent 
knowledge, who exercised a great influence 
over society, and gave new perfection to lan- 
guage and the communication of thought. 
The abbot of St. Cyran had not the happiness 
to contemplate in its splendour, the school he 
had founded. But his disciples sallied forth, 
like young eagles, from beneath his wings ; 
heirs of his virtue and his piety, they transmit- 


ted to others what they had received front 
him, and courageously continued his work. 
Such was the nucleus of the Jansenist party 
in France, and such were the adversaries 
whom the Molinists, or rather the Jesuits, 
wished to exterminate. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola thought 
that it was urgent for them to have a precise 
and absolute condemnation pronounced by 
the Holy See, hnd the Jesuit Cornet, the syn- 
dic of the faculty of theology in Paris, sum- 
med up the fundamental doctrines of Janse- 
nius in the following propositions, which he 
addressed to the sovereign pontiff: :l 1. There 
are precepts which the justest man even can- 
not observe, unless he possesses the grace 
necessary for that purpose. 2. In a state of 
decayed nature, one never resists inward 
grace. 3. To merit and to demerit it is not 
necessary that a man should have a liberty 
which excludes necessity, but only a liberty 
exempt from restraint. 4. Semi-Pelagians 
admit the necessity of prevailing grace for 
each particular act, but such, however, that 
it depends on the will of man to resist, or to 
follow it. 5. It is a semi- Pelagian doctrine 
to say that Jesus Christ is dead, and that he 
has shed his blood for all men.” 

These propositions were denounced at Rome 
in a letter written by Habert, become bishop 
of Valtes, and which Father Vincent de Paul, 
an insane Molinist and semi-Pelagian, suc- 
ceeded by force of threats and intrigues in 
having signed by eighty-five French prelates. 

At the solicitation of the Jesuits, the pope 
appointed a commission, composed of the car- 
dinals Roma, Spada, Ginetti, Ciceterni, Chigi, 
Pamfili, and thirteen theological counsellors, 
to give their opinion on these important pro- 
positions. From the very first, there were 
differences in the commission ; four of its 
members, two Dominicans, a Minor Brother, 
Lucca Wadding, and the general of the Au- 
gustines, decided that it was imprudent to 
condemm it. The majority, however, was 
of a contrary opinion ; tney referred it to the 
holy father for his decision ; but the latter, 
who pushed aside every thinç that could trou- 
ble his quiet, and who besides did not love 
dissertations on theological questions, for- 
mally refused to pronounce either for one or 
the other. “When he placed himself on the 
edge of this ditch,” says Pallavicini, “and 
measured with his eyes the greatness of the 
space to cross, he stopped, and they could not 
make him ço forwara.” 

The Molinists of France then endeavoured 
to have the propositions condemned by the 
faculty of theology. Vincent de Paul, one 
of the most violent of his party, was very 
bitter against the partizans of tne doctrines 
of the bishop of Ypres, and used his influence 
with the queen to remove from civil charges 
and benefices, all who were infected with 
the poison of the doctrines of Jansenius, and 
to have interdicted, as enemies of religion 
and the state, the professors and preachers 
who were suspected of Jansenism. He could 
not, however, prevent twenty bishops and 
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archbishops from undertaking the defence of 
the fraternity of Port Royal, and from opposing 
the condemnation of the doctrines they pro- 
fessed. Innocent finally wished to interpose 
his authority in the matter, to stop the uproar ; 
but he encountered so active an opposition on 
both sides, that he was compelled to renounce 
it from regard to his dignity as sovereign pon- 
tiff. He had it, besides, more at heart to put 
an end to the very serious dissensions in his 
own family, arising from the jealousy which 
Camillo Pamfili had conceived of the cardinal 
Don Camillo Astalli. The holy father, placed 
in the alternative of losing his mistress or his 
minion to restore tranquillity to the Vatican, 
determined to separate from his nephew Pam- 
fili and the young Olympia. 

The sister-in-law of Innocent availed her- 
self of this circumstance to return to the pa- 
lace; she gradually recovered the empire she 
had exercised over his mind, she became the 
purveyor to his pleasures, and among others, 
presented to him a young man named Azzo- 
lino, whom she destined to supplant the car- 
dinal Astalli, in the good graces of his holi- 
ness. as he persisted in wishing to preserve 
the honours and profits of his place for him- 
self alone, and refused to surrender the least 
part to her. Azzolino, in fact, reached, not- 
withstanding the opposition of his rival, the 
important post of secretary of the briefs, and 
acquired such an ascendency over the pope, 
that the cardinal nephew, foreseeing his ap- 
proaching discharge, souglit to assure himself 
of aid against Innocent the Tenth himself, by 
betraying to the Florentines and Spaniards 
the secrets of the policy of the court of Rome. 
But the treason having been discovered, and 
the proofs placed before the eyes of the pope, 
Astalli was stripped of the purple, driven 
from the Vatican, and exiled to Sambucco, in 
the marquisate of his brother. The name 
and arms of Pamfili were taken from him, as 
well as his post and benefices, and Olympia 
made him restore the sum of six thousand 
crowns of gold, which he had carried off in 
his baggage when Quitting the palace. 

After the fall of tnis favourite, the sister-in- 
law of the pontiff became, as during the first 
years of his reign, the dispensress of all the 
wealth and all the revenues of the church; In- 
nocent was so entirely occupied with his pas- 
sion for the handsome Azzolino, that he was 
unwilling to pay attention any longer to tem- 
poral or spiritual affaire. If embassadors ad- 
dressed any remarks to him on the disorders in 
his finances, he replied, 11 Speak to my dear 
Olympia.” If the Jesuits wished to urge him 
to condemn the Jansenists, he replied to them, 
u That he was unwilling to annoy himself with 
such absurd things, that he desired to live in 
peace ; that they must speak to Cardinal Chigi, 
the minister.” The disciples of Ignatius Loy- 
ola returned, however, so often to the charge, 
that, to rid himself of their importunities, In- 
nocent published a bull against the five pro- 
positions attributed to Jansenius^ as heretical, 
blasphemous, and loaded with improprieties, 
and ne declared that he had nothing more at 


heart than to guide the ship of the church 
into a calm sea. that it might reach a port of 
safety. This decision was immediately sent 
to France, with briefs for the king and the 
bishops; then the cardinal Mazann, at the 
instigation of Father Vincent de Paul, pub- 
lished an edict which enjoined on all the pre- 
lates of the kingdom to accept the bull which 
condemned the five propositions pf Jansenius. 
No opposition was shown to this decree; the 
followers of the bishop of Ypres themselves 
adhered to the censures of the Holy See; 
they only declared that the condemned pro- 
positions were not found in the writings of 
Jansenius, and that they were the invention 
of the Jesuit Comet, and of the head of the 
missions, Vincent de Paul, which rendered 
that polemic more violent than ever. 

In England the religious and political wars 
continued with the same fury, and caused 
rivers of blood to flow. The oldest son of 
Charles the First, from his retreat at the 
Hague, sent Jesuits into Ireland and Scotland 
to excite these two kingdoms against the 
English; he had also established communi- 
cations with several influential peers, who 
were to propose his installation on the throne 
when parliament assembled. But Oliver Crom- 
well, informed of what was about to take 
place, was beforehand with them, and sent to 
the house of commons a decree, declaring 
that the house of peers should be abolished 
as useless and dangerous. Freed from this 
new anxiety, he claimed, and obtained from 
parliament, authority to go into Ireland at the 
nead of a numerous and well disciplined army, 
to combat the papists and royalists; he tra- 
versed the country like a torrent, ravaging 
every thing on his way with brutal ferocity, 
utting the garrisons of places to the swora, 
umiug towns, villages, farmhouses, massa- 
creing, indiscriminately, men. women, and 
children, and leaving behind nim but ruins, 
heaps or ashes, and dead bodies. Almost all 
the cities of Ireland, which held for the pre- 
tender, hastened to submit to the English 
general, in order to shun the effects of his 
anger; and every thing presaged that the 
kingdom w'as about to be pacified, when an 
order of parliament interrupted the progress 
of Cromwell, and compelled him to return to 
England to protect his own country against 
an invasion of the Scotch. Before, however, 
parting, he left the command of the troops 
with Ireton and Lud, two of his best generals, 
who finished his work. On his return to Lon- 
don he caused himself to be appointed captain 
general of the armies of the republic, placed 
himself at the head of the troops which par- 
liament could spare, and which only amount- 
ed to sixteen thousand men, and with this 
small army advanced boldly against the Scotch 
troops, which were commanded by Charles 
Stuart, in person, met them near Dunbar, 
gave them battle and cut them to pieces. 

Cromwell was not content with one victory ; 
he wished to profit by his advantages; he 
pursued the pretender, drove him from the 
other side of the Perth, whither he had re- 
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tired with the wreck of his army, cut off his 
provisions, and forced him to fight retreating. 
After several months of reverses, marches 
and counter marches, Charles Stuart, aban- 
doned by his followers, and pursued on every 
side, embarked for France, and went to join 
his mother, Henrietta Maria, who had been 
received with great distinction by the cardi- 
nal Mazarin and the regent, Anne of Austria. 

The captain general returned in triumph to 
London, and caused it to be immediately de- 
creed by parliament, that royalty was abo- 
lished in Scotland, and that kingdom should 
no longer be regarded but as a province of the 
English republic; he, moreover, demanded 
an edict of expulsion for all Catholic or epis- 
copal priests, who were the brands of discord. 
He caused similar resolutions to be passed 
concerning Ireland, the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Scilly and the colonies. There was 
then seen, with astonishment, a vast empire 
pass from a monarchy to a republic, almost 
without a shock, and a parliament chosen by 
the commons, and totally destitute of politi- 
cal experience, without other aid than tnat of 
a council of state composed of thirty-eight 
members, occupied witn government, finan- 
ces, war, marine, levying armies, equipping 
fleets, passing laws, making treaties, ana that 
without crushing the provinces with imposts, 
ruining commerce, ana oppressing the people. 
All these facts, prove in an incontestable man- 
ner, and better than all reasoning can do. the 
superiority of democratical over monarchical 
governments. 

But, for the misfortune of England, things 
could not remain long in the same condition. 
Oliver Cromwell, the old republican, that ter- 
rible adversary of royalty, wanted a dictator- 
ship for himself. Although he had, up to 
this time, directed in some sort the delibera- 
tions of parliament, he discovered that he 
could never conquer nor corrupt the citizens 
who formed the national assembly, nor ren- 
der them accomplices in his attempt upon the 
public liberties; ne determined then to give the 
preponderance of power to the army. He in- 
duced the officers to present to the parliament 
a petition, asking it to pronounce its own dis- 
solution, and providing that the sitting mem- 
bers should be replaced by new men. Then, 
as Cromwell had foreseen, parliament was 
offended at the audacity of the army, and 
several members proposed to pass a decree 
declaring those guilty of high treason, who 
should in future present such petitions. The 
officers immediately addressed active remon- 
strances to the members of the house of com- 
mons ; the latter replied, with bitterness, and 
soon parliament and the army were engaged 
in a quarrel. 

Finally, when he supposed the moment for 
striking tne great blow had come, Cromwell 
took with him three hundred soldiers and sur- 
rounded the hall in which the assembly met. 
He entered alone, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, sat down in his usual place, 
and listened to the debate for some time. 
When he saw the assembly about to dose the 


discussion, he suddenly rose, spoke, addressed 
vehement reproaches to the members of par- 
liament on their pretended tyranny, and de- 
clared that he was about to put an end to it ; 
he then stamped with his foot and called out 
in a loud voice. At this signal soldiers pre- 
cipitated themselves into the hall with drawn 
swords, and ready to execute the orders of 
Cromwell. Sir Henry Vane, unintimidated at 
this sight, rose from his seat, protested in 
energetic terms against this odious action, 
and branded Cromwell with the names oi 
despot and tyrant. 

“ Sir Henry,” exclaimed he, in a burst of 
passion, “ be careful lest heaven rids me of 
of you at once ! It is you,” he said, address- 
ing the deputies, “it is you who have driven 
me to this extreme measure. I implored the 
Lord night and day. I besought him to wrest 
my life from me rather than constrain me to 
this violence ; but he ordered me to drive you 
hence, as he before drove the traffickers from 
the temple.” Then pointing to the speaker’s 
mace, which was the emblem of the inviola- 
ble power of parliament, he added, “What is 
this bauble doing here V 7 — As soon as it was 
carried off, he drove out all the deputies be- 
fore him, emptied the chamber, and having 
given an order to shut the doors, he took the 
keys and returned to preside over the session 
of the council at Whitehall. 

Notwithstanding his succès^ the captain 
general was not without uneasiness as to the 
consequences of his state blow; he wished 
then, in order to prevent any rising among the 
people, to give a new parliament to the Eng- 
lish, and determined that the sovereign power 
should be divided among a hundred and thir- 
ty-nine members, of whom he reserved the 
nomination to himself. He chose them from 
among the most ultra and ignorant fanatics, 
in order that these incapable men might not 
think of disputing the exercise of the supreme 
authority with him, or that their exaggerated 
doctrines might cause their dismissal to be 
desired, and consequently the final dissolution 
of parliament be rendered more easy. 

The conduct of these new deputies fully 
justified the hopes of Cromwell; they sur- 
passed every thing in absurdity and fanati- 
cism. The majority were antinomians, and 
affiliated with a sect which declared them- 
selves to be enemies of the laws, and pre- 
tended to infallibility through communication 
with the Holy Spirit, which they said they 
had received like the apostles. They com- 
menced by choosing eight members of their 
tribe who were especially charged “ to seek 
the Lord in prayer,” whilst the others were 
employed in debates about the suppression 
of tne Presbyterian ministers, the universities, 
and the courts of justice. They gravely de- 
cided that all these institutions should be re- 
placed by the laws of Moses ; they declared 
that all Presbyterians and Catholics were car- 
nal béings, only occupied with trade and in- 
dustry, ana that they must refuse even to 
make a covenant with them; finally, they 
pushed, their nonsense so far as to ask of God 
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by vote, that the Man of Sin should disappear daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, the 
from the surface of the earth, and that a new celebrated Christina, queen of Sweden, who 
generation, born of prayer and meditation, had abdicated her crown, and was preparing 
should people the world. j to go to Rome to receive imposition of the 

The people soon exclaimed against these 1 hands of the pope, 

absurd legislators, and demanded their sup- ! Innocent the Tenth was then lying on a bed 
pression. Cromwell hastened to grant it, and j of sickness, tormented by the gout, and en- 
the parliament was dissolved. Nothing now | tirely exhausted by his excesses of lust. In 
opposing the ambitious projects of the captain addition to his physical sufferings, which were 
general^ he was saluted as Protector of the j intolerable, he was under the empire of ima- 
Republic by the army; the lord mayor and 1 ginary fear, and dreaded so much lest his old 
aldermen of London, who were already sold j minion should endeavour to poison him, that 
to him, ratified the nomination, and came to he feared to take any nourishment unless it 

salute him in this capacity at the palace of had been prepared in the presence of his 

Whitehall, where he had already taken u phis sister-in-law; he even exacted that she 
residence. should not leave his room for a moment. 

The Jesuits, who had reappeared in Ireland, and constantly held one of her hands clasped 
sought to avail themselves of this event to in his. 

renew their intercourse with the Catholics of He finally expired on the 5th of January, 
Great Britain, and to try a movement in favour 1655, after a sickness of several months. His 
of Charles Stuart ; but they were completely body remained three whole days abandoned 
foiled, and obliged to re-embark in haste to to tne mercy of the domestics of the palace, 
shun the vengeance of the protector. They without any one taking the pains to bury it, 
were more fortunate in an enterprise of an- according to the usages of the court of Rome, 
other kind, whose success excited great joy Dona Olympia herself refused to contribute 
among the whole order. They had brought to the funeral expenses, and permitted an old 
about, by their intrigues, the conversion of the canon to bury it at his own expense. 

ALEXANDER THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY- 

FIFTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1655.] 

Intrigues in the eonciave — Election of Alexander the Seventh — Character of the new pontiff — 
Debaucheries of the pope and his nephews — Journeys of Queen Christina to Italy and France — 
St. Vincent de Paul persecutes the Jansenists — Appearance of the Provincial Letters of Pascal — 
The Alumbrados and the Quietists — History of George Fox , the founder of Quakerism— 
Atheism of the pope — He refuses to take part in a war against the Turks — Satire upon his 
covetousness and that of his family — He endeavours to rekindle war in Europe , in order to 
raise up the power of the Holy See — Quarrels between the courts of Rome and Versailles — 
Louis the Fourteenth threatens to come and burn the pope in the Vatican — His holiness sends 
relics painted in cartoons to the great king — Restoration in England— Charles the Second 
mounts the throne of Great Britain — The Jesuits kindle an immense fire in London ) in order 
to destroy the Presbyterians — The court of Rome congratulates Charles the Second on the pro- 
tection he grants to Catholicism — Massacre of the Vaudois in Italy — Death of Alexander. 

As soon as the obsequies of the old pope of grand inquisitor at Malta, and nuncio at 
Innocent the Tenth were over, the cardinals Munster. It is maintained that in this last 
hastened to assemble in conclave to proceed city, the legate wished to traffic with his con- 
to a new election, and the struggle was as science, and become a heretic, in exchange 
usual among the Imperial, Italian, French, for a rich bishopric, but that his demand had 
and Spanish parties. been rejected, and that in revenge he had 

The celebrated cardinal de Retz, who was thrown himself into the most ultra Catholicism, 
then at Rome, and a party to the conclave, The cardinal de Retz, in his memoirs, as- 
has transmitted to us minutely the long intri- serts that he was all his life a profound dis- 
gues in which he took an active part, and sembler; and had deceived the sacred college 
which ended in elevating to the Holy See the concerning his true character. “His honied 
cardinal Fabio Chigi, wUo took the name of tone of voice, and hypocritical countenance, 
Alexander the Seventh. imposed on all the cardinals,” says the learn- 

The new pope was bom at Sienna, and was ed prelate. “When the ballot which made 
the descendent of a noble family. Through him pope was counted he shed tears ; at the 
the influence of the marquis of Pallavicini, he adoration, he affected to seat himself on a 
had been rapidly elevated at the court of corner of the altar of St. Peter, and upon the 
Rome, and had filled in succession the offices remark of the master of ceremonies, that 
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custom demanded that he should place him- 
self in the middle of it, he did it, but with 
extreme humility. He received the congratu- 
lations of the sacred college with still more 
modesty; instead of replying to the congratu- 
lations, he went to sobbing in so grotesque a 
manner, that those assisting could not restrain 
bursts of laughter, and said to him, * enough, 
holy father, euougfi.’ Finally, as I approached 
in my turn to kiss his feet, he threw himself 
on my neck, and said to me whilst embracing 
me, 1 pity me that I have been made pope, 
and pardon the marks of weakness I show, 
from the consideration that I am but a man.’ ” 

During the first months of his pontificate 
Alexander the Seventh continued his hypocri- 
tical life ; but when he had consolidated his 
powers, he acted like his predecessors, cast 
aside the mask, and showed all his vices in 
open day. 

His first care was to distribute the most im- 
portant offices of the church among the mem- 
bers of his family, in order to have around 
him people interested in defending him ; he 
gave to his brother Don Mario the superin- 
tendence of the Anona, and the administration 
of justice in the Borgo; he made his nephew 
Fabio Chigi, cardinal padrone, with a revenue 
of a hundred thousand scudi ; he chose another 
of his nephews, named Agostino, to perpetu- 
ate the race of the Chigi, and married him to a 
Borghese, giving him as a dowry the magni- 
ficent island of Anicia, the Farnese principa- 
lity, a palace on the place Colonna, and a con- 
siderable revenue on the apostolic treasury ; 
he did not forget one of the members of his 
family, and there was not even the most re- 
mote cousin of his holiness, who did not find 
himself provided for by his care, with some 
fat benefice, or very lucrative employment. 

Alexander was then occupied with his plea- 
sures, and amply recompensed himself for the 
constraint he had imposed upon himself before 
he was pope ; instead of passing his days in 
the church, and his nights in prayer, he em- 
barked in festivities, in hunting parties, and 
orgies. Instead of dwelling at Rome, the 
better to superintend the affairs of govern- 
ment, he took up his residence at his magni- 
cent country seat of Castel Gandolfo : and if, 
by chance, he came to pass a few hours of the 
day at the Vatican, it was to give an audience 
to buffoons, or licentious writers, who read 
their works to him. “ I served Alexander the 
Seventh for forty-two months,” said Guiacomo 
Quirni ; “ I discovered that he thought of 
nothing but wallowing in the mire of licen- 
tiousness. and that he possessed but the name 
and the vices of the papacy.” 

Every thing was carried on by the congre- 
gation of state, instituted during the pontifi- 
cate of Urban the Eighth, whose members di- 
vided the labour and the power among them- 
selves as follows: — his eminence Rospigliosi 
managed foreign affairs ; the cardinal Carrado 
de Ferrara those of ecclesiastical immunities; 
Lugano had the direction of the religious 
orders, and the Jesuit Pallavicini decided theo- 
logical questions. His holiness only reserved 


to himself the free disposal of the apostolic 
treasury, which he used and abused so greatly, 
that in order to sustain his profusions, he was 
obliged to double the imposts. 

The preparations alone for the festivities 
which took place on the arrival of Queen 
Christina of Sweden at Rome, compelled three 
levies of subsidies in the same year. 

The daughter of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, after having abdicated the crown, left 
Sweden, and crossing through Germany, came 
to Brussels to abjure Lutheranism in the pre- 
sence of the archduke Leopold, fhe counts of 
Fuensaldagna, Monte Cuculli, and Pimentel. 
Some months afterwards, she made a public 
profession of the Catholic religion, m the ca- 
thedral of Inspruck, and started for Rome, 
where she wished to reside. 

Few persons believed in the sincerity of 
the conversion of Christina. The Jesuits them- 
selves avowed that she had yielded, not to 
religious convictions, but to her love for the 
extraordinary and the marvellous : they report, 
in support of their opinion, that she expressed 
herself in disrespectful terms of the supreme 
head of the church, and that her conduct in 
church, at the foot of the altar, was light and 
indifferent. It is even affirmed, that one day 
having read in a book a quotatiou from the 
work of a Jesuit called “Sincerity of the Con- 
version of the Queen of Sweden,” she under- 
lined this title, and wrote on the margin, “he 
who has written knows nothing about it, and 
she who knows all about it has writ ten 
nothing.” 

From Inspruck the princess went on a pil- 
grimage to onr Lady of Loretto, and made an 
offering of her crown and sceptre to the Vir- 
gin ; she then took the route for the states of 
the church, and finally arrived in the Cara- 
pagna of Rome. She made her entrance into 
the sacred city mounted on a superb courser, 
and dressed like an Amazon. The sacred col- 
lege went to meet her ; the pontiff received 
her beneath the porch of St. Peter, at the 
head of a part of his clergy, and administered 
the rite of confirmation to her with his own 
hand, giving her the name of Alexandra, which 
she added to that of Christina. After having 
assisted at the festivities which had been pre- 
pared in her honour, she took her leave of the 
pope and went to France, in which she wished 
to travel before fixing herself definitely at 
Rome. She did not make a long sojourn, 
either from secret disappointment at seeing 
that she produced very little sensation, or 
from becoming tired of hearing of the con- 
stant talking about the quarrels of the Moli- 
nists and Jansenists. 

It was, in fact, the time in which the dis- 
putes about grace had reached their paroxysm 
of irritation. Not content with having forced 
the solitaires of Port Royal to submit to the 
bull of Innocent the Tenth, the hot-headed 
Vincent de Paul wished to constrain them to 
recognise that the five propositions which had 
been anathematised, were to be found in the 
work of Jansenius ; and to reach his end he 
acted upon Mazariu, and induced the minister 
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to assemble a cabal of thirty-eight bishops, 
who declared that the Holy See, in censuring 
the propositions which had been denounced 
to him by the Molinists, had intended to cen- 
sure Jansenius himself ; and that consequently 
those who professed his doctrines were excom- 
municated. The brotherhood of Port Royal 
replied that they did not follow' the doctrines 
of Jansenius, but those of St. Augustin. They 
also established that pontifical infallibility 
could not be admitted in questions of faith, 
but only in those of right, ana then commenced 
those famous discussions about right and fact. 

Vincent de Paul and the Jesuits caused the 
Sorbonne to censure the two following propo- 
sitions, which were found in the letters which 
had been published by Anthony Arnaud, one 
of the most distinguished members of Port 
Royal. The first proposition, w hich was called 
of right, was as follows : — 11 The fathers show 
us a just man in the person of St. Peter, whom 
grace failed on one occasion, w herefore we 
cannot say that he never sinned. ” The se- 
cond w'hich was called of fact, was thus sum- 
med up : ct we may doubt w'hether the five pro- 
positions condemned by Innocent as coming 
from Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, are in the 
works of that author.” The examination of 
this matter was confided to commissaries, ene- 
mies of Anthony Arnaud, who, in defiance of 
the statutes of the faculty of theology, intro- 
duced thirty-tw'o mendicant monks into the 
assembly, to reinforce the rauks of the Moli- 
nists. 

Without any regard for the explanations 
presented by Arnaud, this iniquitous tribunal, 
which was under the influence of the chan- 
cellor Séguier, an infamous man, if there ever 
was one, the satellite of despotism, the pro- 
moter of all measures which were odious and 
destructive of public liberty, the tool of the 
Jesuits, the regent, and Mazarin, pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation. Amaud w'ished 
to protest against this judgment on account 
of the want of liberty in his defence ; but his 
demands were rejected, and he himself ob- 
liged to fly from Port Royal to escape his im- 
plable enemies, notwithstanding the powerful 
interference of the dukes of de Luynes and 
de Liancourt, the marchioness of Sablé, the 
beautiful dutchess de Longueville, the mar- 
quis de Coislin, the baron St. Ange, the prin- 
cess de Guémené, and the prince de Conti, all 
partizans of Jansenism. 

This defeat did not abate the courage of the 
solitaires of PortRoval ; it only increased their 
hatred against the Molinists, and consequent- 
ly caused them to seek the means of crush- 
ing their adversaries. Until that time, they 
had treated of theological questions, already 
so dry of themselves, in a dogmatical and 
serious tone, contenting themselves with ex- 
hibiting the truth to the learned, and had 
never thought of placing the public in a posi- 
tion to judge of these propositions, so that the 
Jesuits, much more numerous and more pow- 
erful, had easily triumphed in the eyes of the 
world, if not by reason at least by clamour. 

After the condemnation of Arnaud, it was 


determined to appeal from the judgment to 
all France, and to place these arduous ques- 
tions on dogmas open to every mind. Pascal 
was charged with the composition of this work 
by the other solitaires. He soon discovered 
that he must enliven this sterile matter by a 
piquant irony, so as to strike to the heart of 
his enemies, by the doubly powerful arms of 
ridicule and reason. The work of Pascal ap- 
peared under the name of the Provincial Let- 
ters, because it was divided into eighteen let- 
ters, of which the first ten were addressed to 
a Jansenist in the provinces, named Perrier, 
counsellor of the Court of Aids, in the city ot 
Clermont in Auvergne. 

These letters had a success which surpassed 
all the hopes of the Jansenists; the author 
stigmatised the Jesuits with an ineffaceable 
ridicule, as well as the doctrines of proximate 
power, sufficing grace, and withholding of 
Knowledge, which were taught in the works 
of Molina and St. Thomas Aquinas. He de- 
voted to the execration of men the treatises 
of the moralists of the Society of Jesus, and 
principally their dangerous propositions on 
probabilities, and the art of ruling the inten- 
tion was to excuse all crimes. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola, floored 
by the powerful reasoning of Pascal, called 
the court of Rome to their assistance, and ob- 
tained a new bull, which confirmed that of 
Innocent the Tenth, pronounced a new sen- 
tence of excommunication against the Jan- 
sen ists, designated them by the name of dis- 
turbers of the public peace, children of ini- 
quity, and condemned all the works they had 
printed, or the manuscripts they had prepared 
to sustain the doctrine of St. Augustin, as well 
as those which they might in future compose : 
the Molinists, and Vincent de Paul, especially, 
showed great earnestness to have this bull re- 
ceived in France. At their instigation, the 
principal ecclesiastics of the kingdom assem- 
bled in Paris, and declared that the constitu- 
tion of Alexander should be published with 
the ordinary forms in all the dioceses, and 
that severe measures should be adopted to 
procure its execution. 

Independently of this triumph over the 
Jansemsts of France, the Jesuits obtained as 
brilliant a success in Venice, and by their 
skilful machinations were reinstated in their 
colleges by the senate, by a majority of one 
hundred and sixteen votes against fifty-three. 

At Florence their influence was felt in a still 
more striking manner; all the dignitaries of 
the order were occupying the most important 
employments of government, and taking part 
in the direction of affairs. Thus they had no 
difficulty in persecuting those Florentines who 
followed the instructions of a canon named 
Baron Pandolphus Rica soli, director of a con- 
vent of women, suspected of wishing to re- 
new the heresy of the Alumbrados or Illumi- 
nati of Spain, inoffensive sectaries, who pro- 
fessed a doctrine of perfect quietude and 
impeccability, whom the inquisition had con- 
demned to the stake by thousands half a cen- 
tury before, and whom the cardinal Richelieu 
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had persecuted in France, where they were 
known by the name of Guérinets, from their 
leader Guérin, curate of St. Georges de Roye, 
in the province of Picardy. 

By way of beginning, the canon Ricasoli 
was handed over to the inquisitors and sub- 
jected to frightful tortures. The Jesuits spread 
a story, that this venerable priest, who had 
edified the city by an exemplary life of fifty 
years, had associated himself with the widow 
of a rich merchant, named Fausina Minardi, 
to forma congregation of young girls; that, 
aided by Father Séraphin Lupi, a servite monk, 
and a priest named Jacques Fantoni, he had 
inculcated among his flock of young nuns a 
system of libertinous quietism, and that he 
had availed himself of it to initiate Manardi, 
and her spiritual daughters, in all kinds of 
voluptuousness. The unfortunate man having 
died in consequence of the torture, could not 
give the lie to the calumnies of his enemies; 
his disciples were driven from the territory 
of Florence, and the nuns of his convent were 
condemned to perpetual detention in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition, where they served 
for the debauches of the monks and their exe- 
cutioners. 

The funeral pyres of the holy office in 
Spain had not been able to annihilate the 
Alumbrados, and the cruelty of the Jesuits to 
the canon Ricasoli, was not sufficient to de- 
stroy the sect of the Quietists in Italy ;. from 
Florence it spread into France and Belgium, 
where we will soon see it reappear. 

It would really appear from the multitude 
of doctrines to which this age gave birth, as 
if men were determined to adopt the most 
ridiculous beliefs, and even to improve upon 
the extravagancies of the dogmas of the Catho- 
lic religion. One of these leaders of sects de- 
serves to occupy an honourable place in his- 
tory. It is George Fox, a simple artizan of 
Drayton, a village of Leicestershire, in Eng- 
land, the founder of the Quakers, or Trem- 
blers. 

The life of this memorable man, who was 
called by his followers by the names of “an 
apostle of the first order,” li the glorious in- 
strument in the hand of God,” is too singular 
to be passed over in silence. In his childhood, 
he was placed with a dealer in wool and cat- 
tle, who sent him to keep his flocks in the 
woods, a kind of occupation which had con- 
tributed to exalt an imagination already ad- 
dicted to contemplation. Abandoned without 
a guide to his own inclinations, he gave him- 
self up with ardour to reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and knew the Old and New Testament 
almost entirely by heart. When he was six- 
teen years old, his father sent him to Notting- 
ham, as an apprentice to a shoemaker, where 
he continued nis meditations and his reading 
until he was nineteen years old. He then 
quitted his master, clothed himself in a dress 
of skin, and went far into the forests, passing 
whole days in a crotch of a tree ? reading his 
Bible unceasingly in devout meditations. He 
arrived at such a degree of asceticism and 
exaltation, that every night he had ecstacies 


and hallucinations, during which he thought 
he heard supernatural voices speaking to him. 
and ordering him to preach the word of God 
to men. 

He then determined to quit his retreat, and 
appear in public. He went first to Manches- 
ter, and loudly announced that all men had 
abandoned the ways of God, and had left no- 
thing uncorrupted in doctrine or morals. He 
preached universal tolerance, condemned war 
as contrary to the divine laws, and to prevent 
men from having any collision among them- 
selves, he declared that all things should be 
in common ; that no member of society should 
exercise any authority over another, and that 
the distinctions of master and lord should be 
for ever proscribed from the world. In regard 
to true faith, he professed that all external 
worship should be abolished as dangerous and 
immoral, and that the sacraments should be 
suppressed as absurd and ridiculous. 

Fox drew around him a large number of 
disciples of every age, sex. and condition, who 
attracted the respect of tne people by an in- 
corruptible probity in their commercial rela- 
tions, and by the spirit of concord, devotion, 
and fraternity which reigned among them. 
Filled with simplicity in their manners and 
dress, the disciples of Fox were distinguished 
from other sects by their horror of falsehood, 
and even of every chance word ; thus the use 
of an oath was severely forbidden them, be- 
cause, said the master, “ it adds no value to 
the words of a man who speaks the truth.” 

The leader however of this new sect, not- 
withstanding the regularity of his morals and 
the mildness of his character, was not the 
less pursued for having preached against 
inebriety and the payment of tithes. A ser- 
mon against legal proceedings also drew on 
him the animadversion of the magistrates, 
and he was one day arrested for having an- 
nounced that the Lord had forbidden him to 
bend his knee before any power on the earth, 
nor from submitting to any authority. Being 
brought before the judge, he presented him- 
self with his leather cap upon his head ; and 
in his interrogation, he refused to speak to the 
magistrate in the usual forms of language. 
The latter called him insolent, and inflicted a 
blow upon him ; Fox turned the other cheek 
to him ; the judge declared that he was craxy, 
and sent him to a lunatic hospital, with orders 
to whip him twice a day. 

The noise of this singular arrest having at 
length reached London, Cromwell had the 
curiosity to see Fox, brought him to the capi- 
tal, and after having spent an hour with him, 
set him at liberty. From that time the founder 
of the Quakers openly professed his doctrine, 
and prodigiously increased the number of hie 
disciples. 

The sects which rose up in every quarter, 
in France, Italy, Germany, and England, ex- 
cited the more the anger of the Holy See, 
since they threatened its temporal power; 
thus the congregation charged with the ma- 
nagement of affairs did not cease to fulmi- 
nate anathemas, now against the Quietists, 
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now against the Jansemsts, now against the 
Quakers. 

Although Alexander the Seventh was of 
notorious impiety, and publicly proclaimed 
his atheism, he still gave his approval to all 
rigorous measures; and through a singular 
contradiction, this man who joked with his 
cardinals about the virginity of the mother of 
Christ, and the simplicity of St. Joseph, and 
who was so lavish of the dogmas of Catholi- 
cism. exhibited the greatest jealousy concern- 
ing nis privilege of infallibility, and wished 
to establish it as an article of faith, that at all 
times ; the pope, in his capacity as vicar of 
God, is the summary and expression of human 
science, and that consequently all minds 
should bend and bow before his. 

He addressed the following brief on this 
subject to the doctors of the university of 
Louvain : a Know, my brethren, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to listen to the voice of the 
chief shepherd, the vicar of Christ, and to 
obey him. not only in all that concerns our 
safety ana eternal life, but even in every thing 
scientific or doctrinal. For if all men, and 
especially men of letters and science, do not 
adhere immutably in all their ideas and de- 
terminations, without restriction or reserve, to 
the apostolic decisions, the curiosity inherent 
in the human mind will draw them into an 
incredible multitude of vain opinions and fool- 
ish errors; there are ways in infinite number 
for error, but there is but one for the truth ; 
that of submitting to the decision of the pope, 
who is infallible Tike God, whose vicar he is.” 

Notwithstanding the proud pretensionsof his 
holiness to omniscience and universal sway, 
no sovereign was willing to accept Alexander 
as the arbiter of his destinies, and all even 
affected no longer to consult the court of Rome 
on political matters. Thus the kings of France 
ana Spain, who were at war, did not fear to 
conclude a peace without informing the pope 
of it ; and all the deference they showed for 
the Holy See was, to mention in the preamble 
of the treaty, that their Catholic and most 
Christian majesties did not doubt that the 
prayers of the sovereign pontiff, addressed to 
God for the repose of Christendom, had con- 
tributed to lead to this happy result. Alex- 
ander exhibited great irritation at this want 
of attention on the part of Don Louis de Hadro 
and the cardinal Mazarin, the two plenipo- 
tentiaries of the courts of France ana Spain ; 
he manifested especially his ill will for the 
cardinal minister, and sought every means of 
counteracting him in his ulterior negotiations. 

The occasion was not long wanting; the 
Venetians, exhausted in men and money by 
the wars they maintained against the Turks, 
had applied to France for aid, and had ob- 
tained from Cardinal Mazarin a body of troops, 
which the prince of Este was to lead to them, 
and the formal promise of deciding the pope 
to second them powerfully in their wars 
against the infidels. But Alexander, charmed 
with the opportunity of taking vengeance for 
the affront ne had received, and of showing 
that his will was to be held of some account 
Vol. II. 2 R 


in the councils of princes, refused to enter 
into the league against the Turks, and replied 
dryly to the French embassadors, that it Ma- 
zarin desired to convert the infidel, nothing 
was easier than to send the fanatic Vincent 
de Paul into their country, or that if he wished 
to get up a crusade, he had nothing to do but 
place himself at the head of the troops, and 
make the attempt; but that he must not 
expect the Holy See to throw itself into an 
extravagant enterprise ; that besides the apos- 
tolic treasury was dry, and that if he should 
create new subsidies, it w'ould assuredly not 
be to levy troops, but to finish the numerous 
monuments which were in course of execution. 

Since the commencement of his reign, Alex- 
ander, in fact, appeared to place his whole 
glory in surpassing his predecessors by hia 
gigantic constructions ; especially did he raise 
palaces, open street^ plant gardens. At his 
command the Salviati palace disappeared to 
form the square of the Roman college ; in the 
midst of the place Colonna. he reared a mag- 
nificent palace, wdiich he destined for his fa- 
mily, and the square of St. Peter was embel- 
lished by a colossal monument, composed of 
two hundred and eighty-one columns and 
eighty-eight pillars. 

This passion for masonry, joined to the love 
of the holy father for his family, led him into 
Ruch enormous expenses, that ne was under 
the necessity of loading the people with im- 
posts, and giving an unmeasured extension to 
the trade m relics, indulgences, absolutions, 
annates, and prebends. His cupidity was so 
universally recognised at Rome, that they 
openly sold a satirical engraving, represent- 
ing Alexander the Seventh, with his minions, 
mistresses, and cardinals, at the feet of an 
image of Christ, which, instead of blood, per- 
mitted pieces of gold and silver to escape 
from his side, which the pope received in his 
tiara, repeating, in the form of a litany, “ He 
was crucified only for us.” 

To heighten the infamy, Father Oliva, the ge- 
neral of the Jesuits, preached in the churches. 
u that all the actions of the pope w ere holy 
and meritorious, and that it was for the good 
of the faithful, that Alexander the Seventh 
and his cardinals resigned themselves to be- 
ing rich, and to obey these w r ords of the can- 
ticle of canticles, ‘How beautiful are thy 
breasts, my sister, my spoused ” The astute 
disciple of Ignatius Loyola added, “ that God 
was unwilling his church should have a 
withered breast, like the Amazons described 
in the works of profane authors, but that her 
breast was adorned with two redundant paps, 
that princes and bishops might be nourished 
with abundant milk.” 

Not only did his holiness not neglect any 
occasion to stimulate the charity of his own 
subjects, for the greate^glory of God ; but he 
even sought to usurp the domains of his neigh- 
bours, always, however, for the same princi- 
ple, and solemnly decreed the incameration 
of Castro and Comachio, without being stopped 
by the fear of exposing himself to a terrible 
war with Louis the Fourteenth and Philip the 
28 * 
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Fourth, who had engaged to cause these cities 
to be restored to the families of the Este and 
the Famese, their lawful owners. 

Still further, Alexander the Seventh having 
assured himself, by a treaty, of the assistance 
of the emperor of Germany, preserved no 
more restraint towards Fiance ; he even pub- 
licly insulted, by means of the Corsicans of 
his body guard, the people of the duke de Cre- 
qui. the French embassador, which produced 
a bloody collision. The Corsicans, having had 
some of their number killed or wounded, 
wished to take revenge, assembled to the 
number of more than four hundred, and ad- 
vanced in arms, with drums beating and co- 
lours flying, towards the palace of the embas- 
sador, seized on the avenues and streets which 
led to it, and prepared to assault it. The duke 
de Crequi appeared in his balcony, to cause his 
character, as embassador, to be respected by 
the soldiers of the p pe, but instead of listen- 
ing to him, they fired upon him. Fortunately, 
he was not struck, and the balls only broke 
the panes of glass of his apartment. Almost 
at the same moment, they discharged their 
muskets at the carriage of the embassadress, 
who was endeavouring to return to the palace, 
and killed the page at the door. Finally, no- 
thing but the interference of the embassadors 
of the other powers put an end to the disor- 
ders. 

The duke de Crequi protested against such 
a violation of the law of nations, and deman- 
ded the punishment of the guilty ; the holy 
father refused to give him satisfaction, or 
even to withdraw the posts of the Corsicans, 
which were around the palace of the French 
embassy. It was not possible to push inso- 
lence further; then the duke de Crequi, after 
having protested against such conduct before 
the representatives of the other powers, de- 
clared that he was no longer in safety in Rome 
and retired to San Quirico, on the frontiers of 
Tuscany. 

As soon as these events were known at the 
court of France, they excited extraordina- 
ry ferment in every mind; Louis the Four- 
teenth, who, since the death of Mazarin, had 
laced himself at the head of affairs in the 
ingdom, was so indignant, that he swore to 

g unish the audacious pontiff, and to go to 
ome to burn him. He immediately drove 
the nuncio Piccolomini from Paris, enjoined 
on him to retire to Meaux, and there to await 
his pleasure ; and as he learned that the latter, 
instead of obeying, had taken the road for 
St. Denis, he sent a company of horse mus- 
keteers in pursuit of him, and had him con- 
ducted to the frontiers of Savoy. 

When Piccolomini arrived at Rome, his ho- 
liness received letters from the cardinal of 
Arragon, and the grand duke of Tuscany, 
which announced to him that France had de- 
manded from the Spaniards a passage through 
the Milanese territory, for an army which 
was assembling under the orders of Marshal 
Plessis Prashim, destined to invade the ec- 
clesiastical states. Alexander thought that 
these preparations were only intended to 


alarm him, and when the duke de Creqni no- 
tified him that France demanded, as a repa- 
ration for the insults committed to her embas- 
sador, that his brother, Don Mario Chigi, go- 
vernor of Rome, should be exiled to Sienna, 
for not having succoured him against the Cor- 
sican guards; that the hat should be taken 
from Cardinal Imperiali; that the Corsican 
troops should be banished for ever from Rome ; 
that a pyramid should be erected in the midst 
of the place Famese, having a disgraceful in- 
scription, for the attempt committed on the 
person of an embassador; that the city of 
Castro should be restored to the Farnese, and 
that of Camachio to the house of Este : the 
pope in reply appointed the cardinal Impe- 
riali legate of Romagna, gave a month’s pay 
to his Corsican guards as a gratuity, added 
new' benefices to the revenues of his brother, 
and published that he would never effect the 
disincameration of Castro, since the pontifical 
bulls commanded him to increase the domains 
of the church, and expressly prohibited from 
ever reducing them. “ We are determined,” 
added his holiness in his brief, “to expose the 
ecclesiastical state, and even our own life to 
the sanguinary violences of kings, in support 
of the sacred rights of our see ; but we will 
never succumb without having set to work, in 
our defence, all the aid we can obtain from 
men ; and if they are insufficient, we will pray 
to God to send us legions of angels from hea- 
ven to combat in our favour.” 

As he had announced, the pontiff, having 
to enlist angels beneath the standard of the 
church, summoned Leopold the First to keep 
his promises, and send an army into Italy to 
defend the Holy See, whilst he should attack 
France on the other side. But the emperor, 
who not desirous of entering into hostilities 
with Louis the Fourteenth since the recent 
victories of the generals of that monarch, re- 
fused to keep the engagements he had made 
with the Holy See, and merely gave it per- 
mission to levy troops in the states of the em- 
pire. His holiness exclaimed against this 
want of faith, but dared not openly break with 
the emperor at so critical a moment ; he de- 
cided to accept the last proposition of Leo- 
pold, and levied German troops, to join them 
to the twenty thousand foot and two thousand 
cavaliy who were already enrolled under the 
flag of the court of Rome. 

Whilst Louis the Fourteenth, putting his 
threats against the Holy See in execution, 
was seizing on the city of Avignon and on 
Provence, and was preparing to invade Italy, 
by one of those aberrations of the human 
mind so common among kings, his majesty 
was pursuing, with bitterness, the detractors 
of pontifical authority, and was taking the 
part of the Jesuits against the Jansenists. 
The Jesuits, aided by the monarch, had in- 
duced the Sorbonne to condemn the Provincial 
Letters of Pascal, and the disquisitions of Paul 
Ireneus, and had caused the ordinances against 
defamatory libels and heretical writings to be 
applied to them. 

Vincent de Paul, who had been one of the 
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instigators of this iniquitous judgment, also 
employed his efforts to have adopted the for- 
mulary concerning the condemnation of the 
five propositions, and which the general as- 
sembly of the clergy of France had drawn up, 
but without, however, being able to conquer 
the obstinate resistance of the Jansemsts. 
Finally, at his solicitation, and that of his con- 
fessor, Louis the Fourteenth took a part in this 
important matter, and to constrain the soli- 
taires of Port Royal to submit to the decisions 
of the pope, he drove Marie Angélique Ar- 
naud and the nuns from their retreat, and dis- 
persed the pious monks among different con- 
vents. 

The great king pursued no less his war 
with the Holy See, and his troops had penetra- 
ted the Milanese territory, when Alexander, 
alarmed by their progress, and fearful of see- 
ing the states of the church in fire and blood, 
Rome sacked, and himself driven from the 
apostoilc throne, consented to make a re- 
paration for the insults which France had re- 
ceived in the person of its embassador. His 
holiness accordingly signed the treaty of Pisa, 
bound himself to raise a pyramid in token of 
expiation, as the duke de Crequi had demand- 
ed, and to banish the Corsicans for ever from 
the territories of the church, and took an oath 
publicly, that no officer of his court, or mem- 
ber of his family, had taken the least part in 
the attempt of which the king of France com- 
plained; which, however, did not hinder him, 
six days after having ratified the treaty ot 
Pisa, from drawing up with his own hand, and 
depositing in the archives of the castle of 
San Angelo, the following protest as a proof 
of his distinguished knavery: “Of our own 
motion and knowledge, in the plenitude of our 
power we declare, that we concluded peace 
with Louis the Fourteenth through constraint 
and the fear which the army of that despot in- 
spired in us ; we protest before God and the 
glorious apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, that 
we have not consented sincerely to any of the 
acts that we have signed, nor to any of the nu- 
merous satisfactions we have sworn to give 
that king. Far from desiring to fulfil our en- 
gagements, we declare that we oppose their 
execution, and chiefly the disincameration of 
Castro and Comachio; we declare our pro- 
mises null and void; we declare moreover 
that the present protest shall be valid, and 
that it snail have full and entire efficacy, 
though it be not registered in the public acts ; 
finally, we wish it to bear testimony of our 
true will, in all times and places, for the ad- 
vantage of the Holy See ; we supply by the 
plenitude of our power, and the infallibility’ of 
our decisions, all irregularities which may be 
in this act, notwithstanding the usages, styles, 
laws, decretals, apostolic constitutions, sta- 
tutes, and every thing which may be contrary 
to it.” 

Alexander the Seventh appeared, however, 
to submit, and sent the cardinal Fabio Chigi 
to the court of France, under the pretext of 
making the excuses of the Holy See to Louis 
the Fourteenth; but in reality to excite trou- 


bles in the kingdom. The cardinal nephew 
had soarcely arrived in Paris, when he resu- 
med the train of life he led at Rome, and gave 
rise to such scandals that the satiric poets 
made epigrams and vaudevilles on his amours 
with the ladies of the court, and his infamous 
liasons with the young clerks of his train. 

But in the midst of his debaucheries and in- 
trigues of gallantry, Fabio Chigi did not ne- 
lect the affairs of the church, and acquitted 
imself faithfully of his mission by animating 
the Jesuits against the king, and by sustaining 
those who in their writings placed the power 
of the states-general above the authority of the 
monarch. The nuncio even encouraged Fa- 
ther Moya, the confessor of the queen mother, 
to publish two works under the pseudonymic 
of Jacques de Vernfrnt, and Amadeus Guime- 
nius, to maintain the doctrines of the Jesuits 
in all that concerned the submission of princes 
to the Roman church. 

The despot, who was more jealous of his 
absolute authority than of any thing else in 
the w orld, appointed a commission of inquiry, 
and had them condemned as subversive of all 
temporal authority and public morals. Alex- 
ander immediately addressed a brief to his 
most Christian majesty, beseeching him to 
have the sentence pronounced by the Sor- 
bonne revoked ; the parliament opposed the 
brief, and published the following declaration : 

“ Two most condemnable books have ap- 
peared: the first contained maxims subver- 
sive of lawful government ; the second a great 
number of propositions dangerous to morality. 
The faculty ot Theology, recognising that si- 
mony, rebellion, prostitution, robbery, and 
murder were extolled in those writings, 
thought it was its duty to oppose the progress 
of these pernicious doctrines. The pope has 
thought otherwise; he annuls the censures, 
and orders that these infamous books should 
be scattered through the country for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Notwithstanding the 
pretended infallibility of the Holy See, we de- 
clare that the king cannot, without making an 
encroachment on his authority and injuring 
the rights of his crown, grant to the pontiff 
the satisfaction he asks in his brief.” 

The censures of the faculty having been 
maintained, Alexander the Seventh fulminated 
a terrible bull, in which he declared the de- 
cisions of the Sorbonne to be presumptuous, 
scandalous, and rash, and prohibited all eccle- 
siastics from receiving them under penalty of 
excommunication. This bull did not cause 
the slightest sensation in France, and the pope 
dared not go further, for fear of a serious rup- 
ture with Louis the Fourteenth. 

What contributed to render him more mode- 
rate, was the sending of a considerable sum by 
the monarch for the canonization of St. Fran- 
cis of Sales, titular bishop and prince of Ge- 
neva, and for the purchase of relics which he 
wished to deposit m the different churches of 
the capital. Alexander sent faithfully the bre- 
vet of saint which was demanded of him ; he 
also sent three boxes of relics done up with 
great care, tied with cords of red silk, and 
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sealed with the seals of Cardinal Genesti, to 
whom was committed the guardianship of the 
remains of martyrs and saints. 

Unfortunately, the holy boxes were receiv- 
ed, on their arrival in Paris, by a bishop who 
secretly favoured Jansenism ; the prelate, un- 
der the appearance of the most ardent zeal, 
and the most artless faith, asked permission 
for physicians and anatomists to assist at the 
opening, in order to point out to what parts of 
the body the bones of the blessed martyrs be- 
longed. This verification produced singular 
discoveries. The anatomists having proceeded 
to open the first box, on which was written a 
legend indicating that it contained the remains 
of two celebrated martyrs, discovered bones 
with which to form three skeletons instead of 
two. The cardinal Fabi# Chigi, who was 
present, skilfully threw the blame on the 
scribe who had set down the legend. 

In the second trunk w*ere found, in the 
midst of human bones, three thigh tones of 
asses, and two of the inward bones of the legs 
of dogs, with other remains of bones which 
had belonged to different domestic animals. 
The cardinal legate could scarcely restrain 
his laughter whilst listening to the analysis 
of the relics expedited by his uncle ; he was 
not, however, disconcerted, and contented 
himself with saying that the devil had, doubt- 
less, added these bones out of malice, in or- 
der to prove their faith. 

Finally, in the third case, which, in accord- 
ance with the brief of his holiness, was to 
contain the head of St. Fortunus, was found a 
deaths head, perfectly resembling a dissected 
skull ; but a physician having thrown it into 
a vessel filled with boiling water, the head of 
St. Fortunus lost its proper shape, and was 
found to be merely a skull of painted paste- 
board. Fabio Chigi dared not explain this 
miracle, and retired covered with confusion. 
The anatomists prepared a report for his ma- 
jesty on what tney had discovered, and af- 
firmed, moreover, that the bones sent from 
Rome, as having belonged to holy persons of 
the first centuries, were, on the contrary, 
those of individuals recently dead, and that 
thus the great king had been the ifupe of an 
infamous piece of jugglery. 

Louis the Fourteenth, fearful lest this affair 
should cover him with ridicule, and make 
him the jest of Europe, if it were noised 
about, threw the report of the anatomists into 
the fire, and prohibited them from telling 
what they knew, under penalty of Being 
thrown into the dungeons of the bastile. He 
then commanded that they should replace 
the bones in boxes, closed and sealed up, and 
distribute them to the churches of Paris. 

In England great changes had taken place; 
Oliver Cromwell was dead. His son Richard, 
who had at first taken the reins of govern- 
ment, determined to abdicate and resign the 
supreme authority into the hands of the mem- 
bers of parliament. This new government 
was overthrown by General Monk, a traitor, 
who had sold himself to the son of Charles 
Stuart, and who, for a little gold, delivered 


up his country to a cowardly, hypocritii al, 
sanguinary, and despotic king. Charles the 
Second was, finally, seated çn the throne of 
Great Britain. 

The new sovereign, who had become a 
Catholic during his exile, and who knew the 
invincible repugnance of the English for the 
papacy, appeared in the beginning to have 
returned to the reformed religion, and com- 
muned in public, in accordance w r ilh the Eng- 
lish ritual : but in secret he continued to pro- 
fess Catholicism, and followed all its exercises 
in a mysterious chapel served by Jesuits. 

When his power w^as more confirmed, he 
imposed less constraint on himself, and com- 
menced a religious persecution, which had 
for its apparent cause, the tranquillity of the 
state, and for its real end, the triumph of Catho- 
licism. He first published severe regulations 
against the nonconformists, and the Presby- 
terians ; he re-instated the bishops suspected 
of papacy, and who had been degraded by 
an act of parliament; he prepared a bill 
against the Quakers, who refused to take an 
oath of obedience to him ; he published the 
famous act of uniformity in worship, and pro- 
hibited ministers who had not been ordained 
by a bishop to administer the communion to 
the faithful, and enjoined on the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms, to adopt the English 
liturgy and the book of Common Prayer. 

These ordinances, which were all opposed 
to the national spirit, forced more than two 
thousand reformed ministers to renounce their 
churches, which, however, did not prevent 
the disloyal Charles the Second from perse- 
vering in his odious path. To increase the 
misfortunes, the plague broke out in London, 
and carried off a prodigious number of vic- 
tims; then a fire, kindled, it is said, by the 
Jesuits, almost entirely consumed the capital. 

The Scotch wished to take advantage of 
these circumstances to break the yoke, and 
drive off the English bishops whom Charles 
Stuart had imposed on them : but the tyrant 
was on his guard ; a formidable army passed 
the Tweed, entered Scotland, defeated the 
Presbyterians, and forced them to lay down 
their arms. 

The court of Rome hastened to congratulate 
Charles the Second and his brother, the duke 
of York, on the vigour they had displayed 
against the heretics, and offered them his as- 
sistance, in advancing the work of the rege- 
neration of Catholicism in Great Britain, that 
is to say, the extermination of all heretics. 

It would be uniust, however, to cast on the 
holy father all the odium of the measures 
which were taken iu England, France, and 
Italy against heretics, as well as the infamy 
of the executions which embrued in blood 
the English cities, the provinces of the south 
of France, and the valleys of Piedmont. He 
was already attacked by an extremely severe 
illness, and was not in a condition to be able 
to occupy himself about the organization of 
massacres. He died, at last, on the 22d of 
May, 1667, and went to join in eternity the 
execrable pontiffs who had preceded him. 
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CLEMENT THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND ’FORTY- 

SIXTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1667.] 

Simoniaccd election of Clement the Ninth — He declares against the abuses of nepotism — New 
political tendencies of the papal government — His holiness prohibits the works of the savants 
of Port Royal frbm being read — Louis the Fourteenth wishes the pope to become the godfather 
of the dauphin of France — Divorce of the king of Portugal — The pontiff consents to appoint 
prelates to the vacant sees in Portugal — The Jesuits deliver the Isle of C and ta to the Maho- 
metans — Their treason the cause of the death of the holy father . 

Twenty-seven days after the death of rounded the papal throne, he consented to 
Alexander the Seventh, the cardinals chose modify the spiritual omnipotence of the court 
Julius Rospigliosi to succeed him, who was of Rome, under the form of an oligarchical 
immediately proclaimed the supreme head constitution. Governed by the members of 
of the church, by the name of Clement the his council, he resolved to take an active part 
Ninth. The new pope, originally from the in the war against the Turks, by fumisning 
town of Pistoia, in Tuscany, had successively j troops and money to the most serene republic 
filled the posts of auditor of legation, nuncio of Venice. As the treasury was empty, he 
in Spain, governor of Rome, cardinal of St. . did not hesitate to fill it with sums taken from 
Sixtus, and secretary of state. several convents of men and women, whose 

Some ecclesiastical authors maintain that | wealth had become an object of remark among 
his election was not exempt from simoniacal j the faithful. He dared not, however, touch 
stipulations; to support this opinion, they j the treasury of the Jesuits, on account of the 
point to the care which he took to maintain, j immense influence which the society exer- 
m their dignities, the members of the sacred cised over the minds of men ; he even sought 
college who had sustained his party, and the j to attach them firmly to the Holy See, by 
exclusion which he inflicted on those who had taking part with them in their quarrels with 
opposed his election. Other writers refuse to ! the Jansenists, and by condemning a transla- 
see a proof of simony in his preferences for tion of the gospel, commonly called the New 
certain cardinals, and represent him as the Testament of Mon s, the most remarkable work 
most worthy and most capable of occupying which had been composed at Port Royal, 
the Holy See. They agree that he did not Clement the Ninth prohibited the reading of 
possess an activity proportioned to his laud- it, under penalty ot excommunication ; pro- 
able intentions, and compare him to a tree nounced it a rash and pernicious version, and 
covered with vigorous branches which pro- differing from the Vulgate ; after his example, 
duce leaves in abundance, sometimes flowers the archbishops of Paris, Embrun and Reims, 
and never fruits. It is certain that he pos- the bishops of Evreux. Amiens, and several 
sessed that species of negative virtues which other prelates, declared that it was filled with 
consists in the absence of vices. Thus ? whilst additions and arbitraiy changes, and was 
refusing to imitate his predecessors in their conformed to the version of Geneva, that is 
nepotism, and to sacrifice the interests of the to say, favoured Calvinism. The atrabilious 
church to his relatives, he did not the less Louis the Fourteenth interfered, and caused 
call them to court to place them in possession the work to be proscribed by his council of 
of lucrative offices ; he was only unwilling to state. But on the other side, the bishops who 
place them at the head of the government. were partizans of the doctrines of Jansenius 
This propensity of the new pontiff to leave refused to submit ; thus the religious disputes 
the exercise of authority in the hands of the were revived and became more violent than 
princes of the church, was, moreover, in har- ever. 

mony with the ideas of the period ; for an His holiness then desired to repair the evil 
aristocratic reaction was manifesting itself in he had done ; he drew back his brief, and 
all the courts of Europe. In France, Louis contented himself with anathematising the 
the Fourteenth was surrounding himself with five propositions attributed to Jansenius, sup- 
his nobility, to make a rampart of them against posing, added he, that these propositions have 
the burghers, and was giving to their care all really emanated from the books of the bishop 
the offices of the state ; in Spain, the grandees of Ypres. The Jansenists accepted these con- 
governed the monarchy ; in Germany, the no- ditions, and signed the last formulary of Alex- 
bility was obtaining a aecided preponderance : ander the Seventh, taking care to specify very 
in Poland, it had assumed to itself the election clearly the right and the fact, and pointing out 
of the kings ; in Sweden and Russia, it had that they only promised external respect and 
dictated restrictive dispositions to the preroga- the submission of silence. Arnaud and his 
tives of the sovereigns. It was then natural friends declared, moreover, without ambiguity, 
for Clement the Ninth to follow the general that in condemning the five propositions, they 
impulse, and instead of embarking in a strug- had not intended to deny the aoctrine of St. 
gle with the numerous aristocracy which sur- Augustine, nor of St. Thomas, nor efficacious 
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grace. Peace was, however, apparently con- 
cluded between the Molinists and the Jan- 
senists. The nuns and solitaires of Port 
Royal were relieved from censures, discharged 
from the interdict, and permitted to return to 
their convents. From this time the Jansen- 
ists, tolerated by the court of Rome, and sup- 
ported by the credit of the minister Pomponne, 
rose to a degree of importance which daily 
became more considerable j and as they knew 
very well that they were to expect new at- 
tacks from their enemies as soon as the latter 
found a favourable opportunity, they sought 
themselves to shackle the Holy See, and pre- 
pared to inflict terrible blows on the tottering 
colossus of the papacy. 

Nothing, however, could then foretell the 
triumph of Jansenism ; the court of Rome ap- 
peared to be all-powerful in France. The 
great king had been weak enough to ask Pope 
Clement, if he would be the godfather of the 
dauphin, and the holy father had sent a com- 
mission as legate extraordinary to the cardi- 
nal Vendôme, that that prelate might hold the 
royal child at the baptismal font in his name. 
The ceremony of the baptism finished, it was 
supposed that the mission of the cardinal 
legate was over, and that the absolute power 
with which he had been momentarily invest- 
ed, ceased with his functions as godfather ; 
but it turned out otherwise. The prelate, fol- 
lowing the example of the Roman pontiff, 
v/hose representative he was, wished to use 
his ecclesiastical omnipotence for the interests 
of his family ; he pronounced the divorce of 
his niece Maria Francisca d’Aümale, princess 
of Savoy Nemours, from her husband, Alphon- 
so the Fifth, king of Portugal, a scion of the 
house of Bfaganza, for impotence, and autho- 
rised her union with Don Pedro, the brother 
of the king and lover of the voung queen. 

The court of Spain, which had never yet 
renounced its hope of recovering possession 
of the kingdom of Portugal, and which found 
itself in a good position to make its rights 
available, in consequence of the troubles 
which agitated that country, sent an embas- 
sador to the sovereign pontiff to solicit an an- 
nulment of the marriage of Don Pedro to his 
sister-in-law. 


Unfortunately, the thing had become very 
difficult, the queen having declared that she 
was pregnant ; Clement also secretly favoured 
France, and some presents which w r ere sent 
him by Maria d’Aumale, served to gain him 
to the side of the queen ; he confirmed all that 
had been done by the cardinal of Vendôme, 
and declared her marriage with Alphonso well 
and truly annulled. Only, to save appearances, 
and not to be suspected of having yielded to 
presents, he specified in his bull that he ap- 
proved of the new union of the queen with 
Don Pedro, because the evil had become irre- 
mediable ; but that the Portuguese bishops who 
had pronounced the divorce under pretext of 
impotence on the part of the husband, were 
greatly guilty before God, for not having sub- 
mitted the two spouses to the proofs then in 
use in the church, and which were called the 
proofs of Congress. 

His holiness not only confirmed the marriage 
of Don Pedro and the queen, but even con- 
sented to make nominations to all the vacant 
bishoprics ; which the court of Rome had re- 
fused to do up to this time. In consequence 
of this concession, the king of Spain was com- 
pelled to recognise the independence of Portu- 
gal. Clement the Ninth congratulated him- 
self the more on the success of his policy to- 
wards these two countries, since he counted 
on it to use the influence he had acquired 
over their princes, to obtain from them suc- 
cours in men and money, to push the war 
vigorously against the Turks. Unfortunately, 
he had not time to realise his plans ; he learn- 
ed that the Turks had seized on Candia, 
notwithstanding the brave defence of the 
Venetian garrison, and that it had fallen 
into the power of the sultan Mahomet the 
Fourth, in consequence of the treason of the 
Jesuits. 

This new's chagrined the holy father so vio- 
lently, that he was seized with a fever, of which 
he died on the 9th of December, 1669. Father 
Nodot endeavours to free the society from the 
accusation of having caused the death of 
Clement the Ninth, and maintains that his 
holiness, v/ho was addicted to intemperance, 
had simply died of indigestion, brought on by 
his excesses at table. 


CLEMENT THE TENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY- 

SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1670.] 

Vacancy in the Holy See — Election of Clement the Tenth — Nepotism of the new pope — Cardinal 
Paiuuzzi governs the church— The Holy See during this reign loses a part of its political m- 
flucnce — Beginning of the auarrel about the right of regale * — Haired of Louis the Fourteenth 
to the Jansenists — Shameful vices of the holy father — He dies , destroyed by drunkenness. 


The cardinals having entered the conclave 
on the 20th of December, that is to say, ele- 

* A right belonging formerly to the kings of France, 
of enjoying tbe revenues of vacant bishoprics. 


ven days after the death of Clement the Ninth, 
had not been able to choose a pope at the end 
of four months, in consequence of the in- 
trigues which divided the sacred college. 
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Finally, in the last part of the month of April, 
the factions of the Chigi, Barberini, and Ros- 
pigliosi, until that time so hostile to each other, 
united, and proclaimed as sovereign pontiff 
by adoration, Emilius Allieri, an old man of 
eighty years of age, who was enthroned by 
the name of Clement the Tenth. 

The family of the new pope was one of the 
oldest in Rome, and noble after the fashion of 
Italy, where those who could live without ex- 
ercising professions take the title of gentle- 
man, and purchase the right to be called count 
or marquis. As Altieri had only nieces, he 
solemnly adopted as cardinal nephew, Antonio 
Pauluzzi, the brother-in-law of Gasparo Pau- 
luzzi, who had married Dona Laura, one of 
his relatives, and loaded all the members of 
his new family with dignities and favours. 
He made Antonio cardinal padrone, first mi- 
nister. with a salary of a hundred thousand 
crowns ; elevated his brother, Don Angelo, to 
the dignity of general of the galleys, and grati- 
fied Don Gasparo with the post of generalissi- 
mo of the pontifical troops. 

When he had sufficiently provided his 
adopted family with lands, benefices, domains, 
and principalities, he reposed himself, and 
placed all the burthen of the government of 
the church in the hands of the cardinal ne- 
phew, who used it to increase his fortune, 
without troubling himself about the misfor- 
tunes of the people, nor the terrible wars 
which the sovereigns were carrying on. We 
should say, however, that his efforts to arrest 
the evil would not have produced any result; 
for the European powers having taken up a 
sition of complete independence of the Holy 
e, the influence of the Roman court was 
annihilated in the great political interests 
which actuated sovereigns. 

The Catholic world was divided into two 
hostile camps, the French and Austrian par- 
ties, both seeking to annihilate each otner, 
both employing all their efforts to insure suc- 
cess in the strife, and both preferring their 
political interests to those of religion. Thus, 
although a bigoted Catholic, Louis the Four- 
teenth, instead of obeying the pope, wished to 
point out a line of conduct to him ; and in his 
displeasure at seeing that Clement the Tenth, 
ana his nephew Pauluzzi Altieri, favoured the 
house of Austria, he encroached on the spi- 
ritual power, confiscated ecclesiastical pro- 
perty by his own authority, claimed the right 
of establishing military pensions chargeable 
on the bencfiees of the church, declared by an 
edict that the sovereign had the right to col- 
lect the revenues of a bishopric during its va- 
cancy, and to confer the benefices which 
were dependent on it, a right which became 
so celebrated by the name of regale; and, 


finally, \vhich was a terrible blow to the Holy 
See, he placed the receivers or bearers of the 
Roman rents under strict surveillance, to pre- 
vent the faithful from sending so much money 
as was done to the court of Rome for the pur- 
chase of indulgences. 

The sovereign pontiff protested feebly 
against the usurpation of ecclesiastical privi- - 
leges by the temporal power, at first because 
his protests would not have been listened to, 
and then because he was altogether incapable 
of taking an energetic resolution, the abuse 
of strong liquors having plunged him into a 
state of almost constant idiocy. A very curi- 
ous anecdote is told on the subject of the holy 
father’s habit of drunkenness. “One night.” 
eays the Italian chronicler, “when his holi- 
ness had become drunk, as usual, with a monk 
of St. Sylvester, his confessor, he took a fancy 
to make this unworthy freckling archbishop, 
and his butler a cardinal. The patents were 
signed, and the next day Antonio Pauluzri 
had great difficulty in preventing the titula- 
ries from using these papers, and claiming the 
benefit of their commissions.” 

In France, the quarrels between the Jan- 
senits and the Molinists broke out anew, and . 
threatened to disturb the kingdom seriously. 
The Jesuits pursued their adversaries to the 
utmost, and such was their hatred against the 
solitaires of Port Royal, that they preferred to 
see atheism triumph rather than tolerate the 
propagation of Jansenism ; thus they caused a 
criticism which the learned Perrault published 
on them, under the title of “ The Practical 
Morality of the Jesuits,” to be burned by the 
hands of the executioner, whilst they did not 
make the slightest complaint against “The 
Theological and Political Treatise,” which the 
celebrated Jew, Benedict Spinosa, published, 
and in which the author maintained that God 
was not an infinitely perfect being ; that he 
was not even endowed with intelligence ; in a 
word, that the Divinity was nothing else than 
that force, or that vague energy of nature, 
which thinks in men, feels in animals, vege- 
tates in plants, and which resembles the atoms 
of inert matter. 

This material pantheism found no contra- 
diction on its appearance among the Catholics, 
not even in Rome. It is true that they paia 
no attention to religion, and that it mattered 
little to the cardinal nephew what belief the 
faithful had, so they regularly paid the taxes 
and imposts which ne laid upon them. 

Antonio Pauluzzi was at last obliged to re- 
sign the supreme power. The holy father, 
weakened by old age, and worn out by intoxi- 
cation, fell into a prostration, which took from 
him even the power of motion, and carried 
him off, the 26th of July, 1676. 
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INNOCENT THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1676.] 

Election of Innocent the Eleventh — History of the pone before his exaltation — Quarrels between 
the new pontiff and Louis the Fourteenth — Father la Chaise, the confessor of Louis the Four - 
teenth — Synod of the bishovs of France — The four propositions of the liberties of the Galli- 
can church — Innocent anathematises the French prelates who assisted at the national council — 
Catholic reaction in England — Conspiracy of the papists — The English parliament causes a 
large number of Jesuits to be arrested — Str Edmonbury Godfrey is assassinated by order of the 
queen of England — Bill excluding the fanatical duke of York , the brother of the king, from 
the throne of Great Britain — Charles the Second dismisses the parliament , and murders his 
subjects — The Whigs and Tories — Death of Charles the Second — Fanaticism of Louis the Four- 
teenth — Revocation of the edict of Nantz — James the Second on the throne of England — 
Punishment of Monmouth — Condemnation of the Quietist Michel Molinos — Abolition of the 
franchises for embassadors at Rome — Louis the Fourteenth causes the pope to be insulted by 
the marquis dc Lavardin — Death of Innocent. 


The cardinals entered into conclave on the 
very night of the funeral of Clement the 
Tenth; as usual, intrigue decided the election, 
arid after two months of struggle and sharp 
shooting, the members of the conclave pro- 
claimed as sovereign pontiff, the son of a 
banker, the cardinal Oriescalchi, who was 
adored by the name of Innocent the Eleventh. 

This pope, who was of an imperious, lofty, 
and determined character, was born in the 
kingdom of Austria; before embracing the 
ecclesiastical career, he had followed the trade 
of arms, and when he put on the tiara, there 
might still be seen on his brow the mark the 
casque had left there. 

Louis the Fourteenth appeared to him to be 
a rival worthy of him, and against whom he 
might display his double warlike and sacer- 
dotal energy. The moment was the more 
opportune for a rupture with that monarch, as 
he was at war with the apostolic Roman em- 
peror, Leopold of Austria, and as Charles the 
Second of Spain, and Charles the Fourth, duke 
of Lorraine, were leagued with the heretics of 
the United Provinces to weaken the most 
Christian king, who, on his side, had made an 
alliance with Mahomet the Fourth, emperor 
of the Turks. The pope seized the pretext 
of the right of regale, which Louis the Four- 
teenth claimed, and declared that the sove- 
reign had not the right to abuse this custom 
established in France, to dispose of the rentals 
and benefices of vacant sees, nor to seize on 
the revenues of abbeys and churches, with- 
out regard to their exemptions, their immuni- 
ties, and their privileges. 

The holy father was sustained in his step 
by the Jesuits, and even by the Jansenist pre- 
lates; still, he dared not come to an open 
rupture with Louis the Fourteenth, and con- 
tented himself with merely sending him a 
brief of warning. The moderation of the 
sov^eign pontiff was induced by the financial 
situation of the Holy See; as the expenses 
had exceeded the receipts by a considerable 
sum, it was apprehended lest the least diffi- 
culty should bring on bankruptcy. Innocent 


then wished to gain time, to ward off the in- 
convenience of such a situation. He first sup- 
pressed the enormous emoluments paid to the 
nephews of dead popes or their creatures, he 
abolished a crowd of useless offices, restored 
order to the administration of the finances, 
laid taxes on the nobles who had been ex- 
empted from them ; he then reduced the in- 
terest on the funded debt to three per cept., 
made new assessments, doubled the taxes, 
and restored an equilibrium between the re- 
ceipts and expenses. 

When the skilful pontiff had placed things 
on a good footing, he resumed his plans against 
Louis the Fourteenth, and wrote to him, 
“Most dear son in Jesus Christ, we have al- 
ready represented to your majesty how much 
the ordinance, which was published during 
the reign of our predecessor, concerning the 
regale, was injurious to ecclesiastical freedom, 
contrary to divine and human law, and remote 
from the examples and customs bequeathed 
to us by the ancient kings. We have, how- 
ever, learned that your agents trample under 
foot the authority of the bishops, trouble the 
order and discipline of the church, openly, 
and with the assent of the royal power. We 
will not accuse your majesty of these de- 
plorable outrages; w’e will throw the blame 
upon your counsellors, who have not courage- 
ously warned you that you are wandering from 
the right path ; who have not told you to re- 
member tnat you swore before God to shed 
your blood in the maintenance of the faith, 
and the defence of the liberties of his holy 
church ; we will excommunicate those cow- 
ardly courtiers who have not recalled to you 
that God should be obeyed above men, that 
the life of kings and princes passes by as ra- 
pidly as a flash of lightning, that the most 
powerful of sovereigns, as well as the lowest 
of his subjects, after that terrible instant, call- 
ed before the tribunal of the Eternal, appears 
there without sceptre, crown, mantle of pur- 
ple ? guards, suite, nor any of the terrestrial 
insignia of his mundane power ; that there 
your majesty will have but your crime» aa 
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jour train, and that around it will arise the 
victims of your cruelty appealing for ven- 
geance. 

“ We, who do not dread to make you hear 
the energetic language of truth, and who de- 
sire to prevent you from heaping up the mea- 
sure of your iniauities, we inform you, that 
your edict about the regale is an impious work, 
and that you cannot hasten too soon to repeal 
it, to merit your pardon before God. We are 
not ignorant that you seek to make compensa- 
tion for the crimes of your life by praiseworthy 
actions, that you destroy the synagogues, that 
you persecute the heretics, ana that you wish 
to prepare yourself for tne infinité recom- 
penses of heaven; but be careful that your 
left hand does not overthrow that which your 
right hand builds up, and remember that the 
apostle has said, 1 he who falls voluntarily into 
sin, loses the merit of his pious works. 7 

“ We are rent with grief when thinking that 
death may surprise you, whilst your con- 
science is burthened with the most execrable 
iniquities ; we thus hasten to cry to you on 
behalf of God, ‘ Repeal the ordinance of the 
regale, abolish all you have undertaken against 
the liberty and the temporal rights of the 
church, or dread my indignation. 7 If, after 
this new warning, you do not obey the orders 
of God, if your majesty does not quit the 
fatal path on which you have entered, we will 
use against you the terrible arms which Jesus 
Christ has placed in our hands. The perform- 
ance of our duty will certainly expose us to 
terrible tempests, but in this holy strife we 
will place our glory in suffering for the cross 
of Jesus Christ. . 

“Given at Rome, on the 22d of December, 
1679. 77 

Whilst appearing to have only the interests 
of religion in view, it was easy to perceive, 
that the pope thought only of re-establishing 
the omnipotence of the Holy See ; it was also 
evident that Louis the Fourteenth, under pre- 
text of maintaining the rights of his crown, 
wished to make himself master of the eccle- 
siastical benefices, make the clergy dependent 
on him, and U9e them to rule the people. 

Innocent the Eleventh had already divined 
Louis the Fourteenth, and the latter had pene- 
trated the secret hopes of the holy father; 
the struggle then commenced between royalty 
and the papacy. 

Never had a prince governed his empire 
more despotically than Louis the Fourteenth, 
and been more entirely the master of his sub- 
jects; all, nobles, priests, and burghers were 
trampled like vile slaves beneath his feet, and 
the prince of Condé, to paint the subjection 
of the clergy, said, “that if the king should 
take a fancy to embrace protestanism, the 
priests would be the first to imitate him. 77 
Father la Chaise himself, the great nephew 
of Father Cotton, who had become in his turn 
confessor of the king, and who for fifteen years 
directed the conscience of Louis the Four- 
teenth, had joined in the views of the mo- 
narch concerning the regale, and, though a 
Jesuit, opposed the Holy See. Some historians 
Vol. H. 2 S 


accuse the good father of having contributed 
to inspire his august penitent with the desire 
to break entirely the yoke of the court of 
Rome, in order to have the list of livings in 
the king’s gift at his disposal. 

Instead of obeying the injunctions of the 
pope, Louis the Fourteenth assembled the 
principal prelates of the kingdom in council, 
in the palace of Monseigneur Marca, the 
metropolitan of Paris, and placed the matter 
before them. They who followed the lead 
of Father la Chaise, were careful not to con- 
tradict him, and confirmed the right of regale 
over all the churches of France. The arch- 
bishop of Paris even wrote a very badly 
digested work on the subject, called “The 
Agreement between the Priesthood and the 
Empire. 77 Innocent the Eleventh immediate- 
ly ordered his canonists to refute this book, 
and renewed hie remonstrances to Louis the 
Fourteenth to abandon his pretensions to the 
regale. The monarch, finding himself sus- 
tained by the clergy, stood firm, refused to 
submit, and using as a pretext that the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church were in danger 
from the encroachments of the court of Rome, 
convened a national council to defend the 
rights of his crown. 

Bossuet, the illustrious bishop of Meaux, 
who had been gained over to the cause of the 
king, opened the sitting in an extremely skil- 
ful discourse ; he affected the most respect- 
ful deference for the Roman church, called it 
the mother, the nurse, the mistress of all the 
churches, insinuating, however, that it was 
necessary to examine the fundamental rights 
of civil power and religious authority. After 
five months of deliberations, the assembly pub- 
lished the four following propositions, which 
comprehended what is called, in our days, the 
liberties of the Gallican church : 

1. “The pope and universal church have 
no authority, direct or indirect, over the tem- 
poral concerns of princes, and cannot depose 
sovereigns, nor free their subjects from the 
oath of fidelity. 

2. “The authority of general councils is 
above that of the popes, as was decided in 
the fourth and fifth sessions of the council of 
Constance, a decision which the church of 
France recognises as universally approved 
of, and applicable even to limes in which 
there is no schism. 

3. “ The authority of the see of Rome in 
matters of discipline, receives its force from 
the consent of the other churches, and the ex- 
ercise of supreme ecclesiastical power should 
be regulated by the canons. 

4. “On questions of faith, the decisions of 
the pope are not infallible ; they only become 
so from the approval of the church. 77 

These propositions, which were principally 
the work of Bossuet, were signed by eight 
archbishops, twenty-six bishops, and twenty- 
four deputies of the second order of the clergy. 
The king ordered them to be accepted and 
taught in all the universities, in the faculties 
of theology and the canon. law, by a perpetual 
and irrevocable edict. Innocent the Eleventh 
29 
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was so indignant at them, that he immediately 
assembled the sacred college, and pronounced 
in full consistory an excommunication against 
all the prelates who had assisted at the coun- 
cil, and caused the four propositions they had 
decreed, to be burned by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. His holiness did not confine him- 
self to that; comprehending that his power- 
less thunders would not intimidate the French 
clergy, he determined to create for himself 
defenders even in the ranks of his enemies, 
and to corrupt^ instead of threatening. 

In conformity with his instructions, the 
legate sought to reconcile himself with the 
Jansenists: he even made overtures to the 
theologian Arnaud, and to some other soli- 
taires of Port Royal, and offered them the hat 
of a cardinal, if they w’ould embrace the 
cause of the pope, and defend the omnipo- 
tence of the Holy See. Arnaud rejected the 
proposals of the legate, and wrote in favour 
of tne maxims published by the French eccle- 
siastics. But some of the disciples of the 
abbot of St. Cyran proved to be better dis- 
posed, amongst others the monks Sfondrati 
and d’Aguierre ; they were decorated with the 
Roman purple, gratified with rich benefices — 
and in exchange, they declaimed against the 
national council of 1682. 

Louis the Fourteenth, on his side, distri- 
buted sees and abbeys to the signers of the 
declaration, so as to prevent defections ; and 
as his holiness refused to grant canonical in- 
stitution to the proteges of the king, it resulted 
in the churches having pastors who could 
neither receive ordination, nor exercise any 
spiritual power. Thus the difference between 
the courts of Rome and Fiance became every 
day more serious. 

In England, things were also beginning to 
take a turn less favourable to the interests of 
the Holy See. The murmurs of the people 
and the representations of parliament had re- 
minded Charles the Second that the head of 
his father had fallen beneath the axe of the 
executioner. The prince appeared to have 
abandoned his extravagant project of absolute 
monarchy, and of the restoration of papacy 
into the kingdom of Great Britain ; he even 
affected a great desire to become popular, and 
married his niece to the prince of Orange. 
All this was but trick and knavery, and the 
discovery of the famous conspiracy of the 
papists exposed the infamy of the king to open 
day. This dark conspiracy, which counted 
among its members bishops, lords, the most 
influential personages of tne court, the duke 
of York, the brother of the king, Catherine 
of Portugal, his wife, and the king himself, 
had as its end to re-establish Catholicism in 
England, massacre the Presbyterians, and 
overthrow the constitutional government, to 
substitute a despotism for it. 

Charles the Second had joined the conspi- 
rators for this last purpose, and had reserved 
to himself the right to decide afterwards on 
the fitness of the measures to be taken to 
secure the triumph of papacy; his secret in- 
tention was to use the Catholics to overthrow 


the parliament, and then to join the Presbyte- 
rians against the papists, so that, favoured by 
the troubles, he might cause himself to be 
recognised as an absolute king, that is to 6ay, 
he counted on betraying at once the English 
people and the Catholics. But he had to deal 
with persons more skilful than himself, for 
the leaders of the conspiracy, whilst appear- 
ing submissive to his will, had determined to 
put him to death, and place his brother, the 
duke of York, on the throne. 

The plot was on the eve of breaking out, 
when a Jesuit, named Titus Oates, one of the 
conspirators, yielding to the calls of con- 
science, went to a magistrate in London, Sir 
Edmonbnry Godfrey, and revealed all that 
he knew to him. He declared, amongst other 
things, that the pope, regarding himself as 
entitled to the possession of England and Ire- 
land, in consequence of the heresy of the 
sovereign and people, had tacitly adjudged 
to himself the sovereignty of these two king- 
doms, and had placed them in the hands of 
the Jesuits, as being the patrimony of St. 
Peter; that in consequence of this, Father 
Oliva, the general of their order, had been 
appointed legate by the Holy See; that seve- 
ral English Catholic lords had also been de- 
signated by the pontiff to fill the principal 
sts in the state; that Lord Arundel was to 
created chancellor; Sir William Godolphin 
keeper of the privy seal ; that Coleman, the 
secretary of the duke of York, was to be pro- 
moted to the secretaryship of state; Lang- 
home to the post of attorney general ; Lord 
Bellasis to the dignity of generalissimo of the 
armies ; Lord Petre to the rank of lieutenant 
general; and Lord Strafford to the post of 
treasurer. 

He also revealed that the Jesuits, at the in- 
stigation of the conspirators, had formed a 
secret tribunal, in which it had been decided 
that the king of England, whom they desig- 
nated by the name of the Black Bastard, was 
to be poisoned, for having married his niece 
to a heretic. lie said that this decision had 
been communicated to Father la Chaise, the 
confessor of the king of France * that the latter 
had offered ten thousand pounds to Sir George 
Wake man, physician to the queen, to take 
charge of this matter, and that the doctor had 
exacted fifteen thousand, which had been 
given him at once. 

He also declared that the reverend fathers, 
fearful lest the doctor should not keep his 
promise, had employed four banditti, who 
were to poinard the King in his carriage the 
day he went to parliament, and that in case 
their blow’s should fail, tw*o other conspirators, 
Gove and Pickering, were to fire on the king 
with silver balls; that the first had asked 
fifteen hundred pounds as his pay, and the 
second thirty thousand masses to ransom him 
from the fiâmes of purgatory. 

He added, that Coleman, the secretary of 
the duke of York, had in his hands the writ- 
ten order of the secret tribunal, concerning 
the plan of poisoning or stabbing the king; 
that he himself had been commissioned to 
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cany several letters for this end ; that a bet 
of a hundred pounds had been made by 
several Jesuits in regard to the death of 
Charles the Second, some maintaining that 
the prince would not be in existence at the 
festival of Christmas ; others maintaining that 
he could not be assassinated until after that 
period. He revealed also that the Catholics 
had planned to set fire to the four corners of 
London, and to do the same in the principal 
cities of the three kingdoms ; that at a given 
signai, twenty thousand men were to leave 
Flanders, disembark in England, penetrate to 
London, and rain fire balls on the people. 


which they called the piquant pills of Tewks- 
bury ; that a general rising had been concerted 
in Ireland, and that, finally, the crown was to 
be solemnly offered to the duke of York, be- 
cause they were assured he would not hesi- 
tate to take an oath to extirpate the protestant 
religion. 

Several Jesuits denounced, by oaths, were 
arrested at once; Coleman, who had at fiist 
concealed himself, then surrendered himself 
to the secretary of state, and presented him- 
self boldly before the magistrate, as if the 
high protection of the duke of York could 
guarantee him from every danger. The in- 
vestigations of justice, however, took their 
eourse; Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had 
been commissioned to take informations on 
this dark affair, acquitted himself of his duty 
with great zeal, made requisitions for all sus- 
pected persons, and seized them. Finally, he 
accidentally laid his hands upon a correspon- 
dence of the queen, the duke of York, and 
several Catholic lords, with the nuncio of the 
pope, who was residing at Brussels, and with 
the confessor of Louis the Fourteenth. As he 
was about to use these important letters, the 
court rid itself of him. His dead body was 
found one morning in a ditch near Primrose 
Hill, on the road From Hampstead, transfixed 
with his own sword, the whole of it in the 
wound, and presenting the singular circum- 
stance that not a drop of blood had flowed 
from this horrid sore. It was suspected that 
his assassins had passed his sword through 
his body after he was dead, in order to create 
the suspicion of suicide ; and this opinion was 
corroborated when they took off the dress of 
the victim, and discovered a livid and blueish 
mark around his neck, which proved that he 
had been strangled. The crime was evident ; 
it remained to discover the guilty. William 
Bedloe, a captain of cavalry, one of the trusty 
friends of the papists, apj>eared before the 
council of inquiry, and made revelations. He 
declared that on the eve of the discovery of 
the dead body, he had been sent for to Somer- 
set House, where Queen Catherine resided, 
where they showed him the unfortunate God- 
frey lying strangled in a lower chamber of the 
palace, and that a domestic of Lord Bellasis 
had offered him four thousand pounds to carry 
it off. 

The guilt of the queen was evident; the 
house of commons thought of accusing her ; 
the lords alone rejected, with all their might, 


the scandal of a judgment against the wife of 
their sovereign ; Charles the Second was, how- 
ever, compelled, in order to give satisfaction 
to public opinion, which began to threaten, 
to allow the trial of Coleman to proceed, ana 
to join with him the priests Ireland, Picker- 
ing, and Gove ; they were all four coudemned 
to death, and sacrificed to the safety of the 
monarch. All. however, was not over in this 
matter. A goldsmith, named Miles Prance, 
a Roman Catholic, who had been denounced 
by Bedloe as one of the accomplices in the 
murder of Godfrey, indignant at seeing that 
the court permitted those who had obeyed its 
orders to be executed, made revelations in his 
turn ; he declared that the crime had been 


committed in Somerset House, by Gerard and 
Kelly, Irish priests, assisted by Horace Hill, a 
lackey of the queen, Robert Green, who was 
employed in her chapel, and Henry Berry, a 
Swiss of the palace. All were tried, attainted 
and convicted of the assassination, and con- 


demned to capital punishment. The provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, Whitebread, Fathers Fen- 
wick, Gaven, Turner, and Harcourt, who were 
involved in the principal accusation, under- 
went the same punishment; George Wake- 
man the physician of the queen, was alone 
saved by the interference of Charles the Se- 
cond himself, without any one having ever 
known what motive induced the monarch to 


use clemency towards a man who wished to 
poison him. The marquis of Strafford was 
also condemned as guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to be hung aod quartered; 
by way of commutation, he had his head cut 
off. Finally, the parliament having inflicted 
judgment on all these wretches, talked of at- 
tacking the great culprits, aud of bringing the 
duke of York and Queen Catherine ot Portu- 
gal to judgment. 

The king, who feared the consequences of 
such a proceeding, determined to dissolve the 
house 01 commons, which had been in existence 
for seventeen years, and to order new elections, 
hoping that it would be easy to corrupt the new 
delegates and to put an end to the prosecutions 
against those who had embarked in the plot of 
the papists. He judged illy ; the members sent 
to the new parliament proved to be as incorrup- 
tible as their predecessors; they continued tne 
inquiry commenced against the duke of York, 
passed a bill which excluded that prince from 
the throne of Great Britain, and decreed that 
in default of a direct heir, tne king abdicating 
or dying, without children, the crown should 
devolve on the person whom the nation should 
judge most worthy of it. Parliament did not 
confine itself to this act of vigour; it passed the 
celebrated law called the habeas corpus act, 
which placed bounds on the powder of the king, 
and took from him the right of imprisoning 
or hanging a citizen by the mere act oF his will. 

The duke of York, seeing the turn which 
things were taking, determined to retire to 
Scotland in order to tranquillize the fears of 
the English nation, and to attach the Scotch to 
his cause. The departure of the prince from 
the city of London gave birth to manifesta- 
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tions extremely disagreeable to him ; his car- 
riage was accompanied by the hootings of 
the populace, and his people were chased with 
stones. 

On the other hand, public opihion declared 
for the duke of Monmouth, the natural son 
of Charles the Second. Two parties were 
now formed in England, the Whigs and the 
Tories ; the former declared themselves to be 
the defenders of the national liberties ; they 
received the name Whigs from an appellation 
by which the Presbyterians of Scotland were 
designated. The Tories, the partizans of roy- 
alty, maintained the privileges of the noble 
castes ; they took their name from an English 
word which was used to designate a band of 
Irish robbers. 

The struggle between these two parties be- 
came daily more lively and animated. The 
king determined to dissolve parliament a 
second time, and to convene a new house of 
commons in the city of Oxford. This new ef- 
fort succeeded no better with Charles the Se- 
cond than the preceding one had done. The 
members of the assembly opened their sitting 
amid cries of “ No papacy ! no slavery !” and 
that, notwithstanding the presence of the royal 
troops which guarded the approaches to the 
hall in which the deputies were. 

The new house was still engaged w T ith the 
interminable business of the popish plot. An 
Irishman named Fitz Harris made revelations 
of a new plot still more frightful than any of 
those W'hich had been discovered, and offered 
to furnish proof that the duke of York and 
Queen Catherine had ordered the death of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, and had presided over 
the accomplishment of the crime. 

Charles the Second, who had the same 
interests as his brother and wife in not 
awakening public attention to this matter, and 
who feared lest the parliament should attack 
him personally, hastened to have a warrant 
issued by the house of lords authorising the 
arrest of Fitz Harris. The house of commons 
claimed the prisoner; declared that the cause 
should be tried at its bar; that if he had ca- 
lumniated any one, it was right that the justifi- 
cation should be public ; but that if the revela- 
tions of the accused were sustained by irrefu- 
table proofs, it was necessary that the guilty 
should receive the punishment of their crime, 
and that the house of commons should at- 
taint them, even on the very steps of the 
throne. 

This energetic declaration show r ed that the 
deputies would push the investigations to the 
utmost. Charles the Second dared not expose 
himself to the chances of the proceeding, and 
to put an end to the dispute he dissolved par- 
liament, and determined never to convene an- 
other. From that moment he governed with 
despotic power, and, throwing off the mask, 
appeared in his true character — unjust, de- 
bauched, greedy, and cruel ; he was always 
surrounded by spies and satellites; he took 
from the Presbyterians their offices and em- 
ployments, and openly favoured the Episco- 
palians and Catholics, and deprived of its char- 


ter the city of London, which had been for a 
long time at the head of the popular party. 

Scotland was not treated better than Eng- 
land ; the king sent troops into that country 
to bring the Presbvterians to reason. He en- 
joined on the inhabitants to give neither quar- 
ters nor food, nor a place of refuge to the non- 
conformist ministers or their partizans, and 
authorised the soldiers to pursue them to ex- 
tremities, and to exterminate them to the last 
man. All the corporations and cities were 
forced to surrender their charters to Charles 
the Second; and those who preserved some 
privileges had to pay for them with weights 
of gold . For two years the nation appeared 
to be plunged in apathy ; at last some courage- 
ous men determined to make an appeal to the 
national sentiment, to foment a revolution, and 
hurl Charles Stuart from the throne. The 
leaders of the conspiracy were the duke of 
Monmouth, Lord Russel, the two republicans 
Essex and Algernon Sidney; an honourable 
citizen named John Hampden ; Colonel Ram- 
say, an old republican officer; Lieutenant- 
colonel Wolcot, who held the same opinions; 
the under sheriff of London, Goodenough ; Fer- 
guson, a fiery Presbyterian ; several lawyers 
and some rich merchants of the city. Unfor- 
tunately they were sold by a wretch named 
Reiling, and all paid with their heads for their 
generous devotion to their country, except 
Monmouth and Hampden, who were both 
banished. 

Shortly afterwards, the king perceived him- 
self attacked by a strange sickness which the 
physicians attributed to the effects of poison, 
and which had the character of an apoplectic 
attack. Public opinion accused the queen 
and the duke of York of this new crime. He 
languished for a week, and died on the 6th of 
February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, and the tw enty-fifth of his reign. 

In France the religious reaction was felt 
more violently than even in England. The 
infamous Louis the Fourteenth, at the in- 
stigation of his confessor, Father la Chaise, 
and of Maintenon, his mistress, persecuted 
the protestants, excluded them from all the 
liberal professions, destroyed their churches, 
imprisoned their ministers, and compelled 
them to bring their children to the church and 
to subscribe a Catholic formula for them and 
their wives. 

Rather than submit to these tyrannical and 
vexatious measures, a large number of the re- 
formed determined to leave France : but the 
great king, who wgs not desirous of losing a 
part of his revenues, put a stop to this plan, 
mished the frontiers with soldiers, and drove 
ck the emigrants with blows, into the inte- 
rior of the kingdom. * Those Huguenots who 
dared to protest against this abuse of power 
were merely sent to the galleys of the king to 
serve the gracious monarch for the rest of their 
lives. 

So much injustice finally exasperated their 
minds; the protestants of the southern pro- 
vinces took up arms, and claimed the liber- 
ties and franchises guaranteed to them by 
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the edict of Nantz. Louis the Fourteenth prince who had declared himself the cham- 
replied to their just demands by inundating pion of Catholicism; the duke of York, having 
the country with dragoons and missionaries, become king of England in defiance of the 
the one commissioned to exterminate, the decree of parliament which excluded him 
others to convert. Frightful massacres were from the throne, laboured openly to bring 
organized in all the southern provinces, and back Great Britain into the bosom of the 
the cities became the theatres of bloody exe- church, and affected to go every Sunday to 
cutions, which recalled the atrocities of the the chapel of his palace, clothed in the in- 
St. Bartholomew. But these religious and signia of royalty, to assist at mass. He did 
military expeditions not producing the result more, he sent an ambassador to the court of 
which his majesty expected,, the radical ex- Rome to demand officially from the holy fa- 
tirpation of Catholicism, the king ordered the ther if he would receive the obedience of the 
bishops to assemble and bring a complaint be- three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
fore his throne against the obstinacy of the land. He then published an edict of con- 
heretics, who had the audacity to wish to be science, and abolished, of his own authority, 
neither converted nor murdered. As a con- the laws which had been before promulgated 
sequence of the representations of his clergy, by parliament against the Catholics. 

Louis the Fourteenth made the famous de- By his orders, Titus Oates, the Jesuit, who. 
cree called the revocation of the edict of during the reign* of Charles the Second, had 
Nantz. The monarch declared all that had betrayed his companions and discovered the 
been done in the kingdom in favour of the re- conspiracy of the papists, was arrested, thrown 
formed religion abolished for ever ; he ordered into prison, condemned as a perjurer to be 
the demolition of all the protestant temples whipped by the executioner, during the pae- 
that were still standing; he expressly prohi- sage from Aldgate to Newgate, and from 
bited the Huguenots from assembling in any Newgate to Tyburn, to be imprisoned for life, 
public or private place ; and he commanded to stand in the pillory five times a year, ana 
all their ministers who refused to abjure their to pay a fine of twenty thousand marks of 
belief, to leave the kingdom in fifteen days silver. This vengeance on a former accom- 
after the publication of the edict. pi ice served as a prelude to the bloody exe- 

Whilst excluding the preachers, his majesty cutions of which the Presbyterians were the 
prohibited the faithful from following their victims. 

pjwtors, and from transporting out of France The nation, which held in horror all that 
either their property or persons, under the resembled papacy, then allowed its hatred for 
penalty of the galleys for men, and the con- the king to break out, and appeared disposed 
fiscation of their persons as w’ell as property to break the yoke. The duke of Monmouth, 
for females. u Notwithstanding the dangers who since the last conspiracy had lived in re- 
they incurred of being arrested on the frontier, tirement in Holland, partook of the general 
more than eight hundred thousand Hugue- indignation, and determined to devote him- 
Dots.” says the marquis de la Fare, 11 suc- self to wrest the crown from the brow of 
ceeaed in emigrating, and of carrying into a James the Second. He sent the earl of Argyle 
foreign country their money and most pre- to Scotland to raise the country, whilst he 
cious objects. This was the more baneful himself prepared to make a descent on Eng- 
for the country, since, independently of the land. Argyle was unfortunately attacked by 
capital which they took away from com- the royal troops before he had collected to- 
merce, the land remained uncultivated in gether more than two thousand men ; he was 
many parts of the country, in consequence of defeated, taken prisoner, judged by a military 
the departure of these intelligent and labo- commission, and beheaded on the public 
rious men.” square of Edinburg. This check did not pre- 

Although his holiness was at open war with vent Monmouth from throwing himself into 
the great king on the subject of the regale, the county of Dorset, at the head of his parti- 
he sent to him a letter of congratulations on zans. The popularity of his name was so 
the act of infamy he had accomplished, in gTeat, and the hatred for the king such, that 
revoking the edict of Nantz, which encou- four days after his arrival his small troop 
raged Louis the Fourteenth to persevere in was reinforced by three thousand men ; he 
this deplorable path. His majesty was soon marched immediately on the city of Taunton, 
not content with the execrable glory he had where reinforcements awaited him. There 
acquired of murdering his own subjects, he he took the title of king ; but instead of using 
wished to hear of massacres in the states his time advantageously, and marching ra- 
of his neighbours, and compelled Victor Ama- pidly on London, he erred by remaining in 
deus, duke of Savoy, to exterminate the inha- those parts to receive puerile honours, 
bitants of the valleys of Lucerne, La Perouse, James the Second assembled troops in 
and St. Martin, commonly called the Vaudois, great haste, and sent them under the com- 
who professed the doctrines of Calvin. mand of the earl of Feversham and Churchill 

The Piedmontese troops, united with the to stop the progress of the rebels. The two 
dragoons of the king of France, enveloped all armies met at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, 
the country and massacred more than twenty Monmouth, inspired by his high courage, 
thousand Huguenots in the defiles of the wished to deserve the throne or lose his life 
mountains. in the first battle. At the head of a chosen 

Louis the Fourteenth was not the only troop he vigorously charged the royal in- 

29 * 
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fantry, threw its ranks into disorder, was 
bearing it down, and every thing was pre- 
saging victory to him, w hen his cavalry, com- 
manded by Lord Grey, either from cowardice 
or treason on the part of its leader, fled at the 
first attack, and left the field of battle. Mon- 
mouth saw r in a moment his lines outflanked 
by his enemies, who charged from all sides 
at once ; he did not, however, give w ay until 
after a bloody combat of three hours. He 
fled more than twenty miles without stopping 
and almost alone ; finally, his horse having 
fallen beneath him, he continued his way on 
foot, followed only by a German count. At 
night they slept on the ground, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, and covered themselves 
in the grass. On the next day they were dis- 
covered by their pursuers; the duke was ar- 
rested and conducted into the presence of 
James the Second, who wished to feast his 
eves with the sight of a conquered enemy. 
He was then judged and condemned to death. 

The day of the punishment having arrived, 
the intrepid Monmouth was led to the place 
W'here he was to be executed. During the 
passage he did npt exhibit the slightest sign 
of alarm, and when he arrived at the foot of 
the scaffold he only besought the executioner 
to measure his blow* w'ell, so that he would 
not be obliged to strike tw ice, as had hap- 
pened to Lord Russell. This recommenda- 
tion produced so painful a sensation in the 
executioner, that he felt all his strength aban- 
don him ; he raised his axe, but his arm was 
so weak that the axe struck an uncertain 
blow, and only entered half an inch into his 
flesh. The duke raised his head and turned 
to him as if he would have reproached his 
want of skill, he then replaced it on the 
block ; the executioner gave him two other 
blows, which only inflicted on him two new* 
w ounds ; then, being beside himself, he cast 
dowm his axe to the ground and wished to 
fly, but the sheriff stopped him and compelled 
him to finish his ministerial duties; finally, 
two more blows separated the head from the 
trunk. 

Terrible as had been the death of the young 
duke of Monmouth, it was not enough lor the 
vengeance of the sanguinary James. After 
the leader came the turn of the soldiers, and 
all the rebels w ho had been made prisoners 
were pitilessly murdered. Colonel Kirke. the 
worthy slave of such a master, executed the 
royal will w’ilh incredible barbarity. This 
monster, joining irony to the most atrocious 
cruelty, massacred two hundred of these un- 
fortunate men in a festive hall, whilst he was 
gorging himself with food and wine ; as the 
victims were writhing in the convulsions of 
death, he said that the rebels appeared to be 
in a humour to dance, and ordered the trum- 
pets of the regiment to play in honour of the 
king. This same Kirke dared to propose to a 
beautiful young girl who asked the pardon of 
her brother from him, to buy it at the price 
of her honour, and when the unfortunate child 
had consented to this infamous bargain, and 
accomplished her frightful sacrifice, he open- 
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ed a window and showed her the dead body 
of her brother hanging to a gibbet. 

The military executions not proceeding fast 
enough for the impatient James the Second, 
he added a judicial commission to them, under 
the presidency of a hot Catholic named Jef- 
fries. It is computed that this tribunal of 
blood tortured, burned, or beheaded, in one 
month, more victims than the troops of the 
king had murdered during the whole cam- 
paign. As a recompense for the zeal which 
the president of the commission had shown ia 
the service of royalty, James made Jt Aries 
the Catholic, Jeffries the executioner, a peer 
declared him worthy to sit in the capacity of 
chancellor among those lords, the descendent* 
of robbers and assassins, who composed the 
upper chamber, that scourge of England, the 
execration of the people and the shame of the 
human race. 

From that moment it became evident to all, 
that James ihe Second w ished to establish the 
papacy in Great Britain by violent means; cour- 
tiers openly abjured protestantism; the Jesuits 
built colleges in the provinces, bishops were 
consecrated in the royal chapel, in accordance 
with the ritual of the Roman church, and 
styled themselves apostolic vicars; from all 
quarters legions of priests and monks came 
in, and to see their audacity, it would leally 
appear as if they came to take possession of 
England as of a conquered country. Before 
the danger to w hich tne political and religious 
liberties of Great Britain were exposed, all 
parties ceased their quarrels and united against 
the comraou enemy ; Whigs and Tories, Pres- 
byterians and churchmen, concentrated all 
their hatred on the person of the king, and 
fomented a revolution, which led to the ex- 
pulsion of the fanatical James the Second, and 
to the elevation of William of Orange, the 
stadtholder of the United Provinces, to the 
throne, by the name of William the Third. 

This newrs affected the old pope very 
slightly; besides, his holiness not having 
any religious belief, it mattered little to him 
whether the Jesuits or the church of England 
men triumphed, since in no case would bring 
any profit to the Holy See, the one not being 
more disposed than the other to divide the 
treasures of Great Britain with him. 

We should say, however, as an excuse for 
the indifference of Innocent the Eleventh, on 
the subject of the affairs of the church, that 
he was very much occupied in publishing 
sumptuary laws at Rome, and that all his at- 
tention w as absorbed by the struggle in which 
he was engaged w ith a new sect of heretics, 
who threatened to pervert all Italy. The 
principal supporter of the heresy was a Spanish 
priest, named Michael Molinos, who had pub- 
lished several works, amongst others the Spi- 
ritual Guide, in which the maxims of the an- 
cient and modern mystics were openly ex- 
tolled, in order to lead the faithful into i: the 
inner way, 77 that is to say, into a state which 
consisted in thinking no longer of the material 
part of his being, so as to identify himself with 
God. According to the Spanish priest, when 
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one wished to enter into communion with God, 
he must abandon himself entirely to the Holy 
Spirit, annihilate himself before it, and not 
operate actively, neither in thought nor ac- 
tions. He maintained that this annihilation 
of the moral faculties, was the return of the 
human soul toward its source, and the only 
means of communicating with the All Power- 
ful ; he affirmed that as soon as one was ena- 
bled to lose himself in the Divinity, he was 
really in u the inner way.” 

Aïoli nos prohibited those who had attained 
to this state of quietude, from thinking either 
of future penalties or recompenses, of paradise 
or hell, of death or eternity ; he was unwilling 
that the soul should preserve the recollection 
either of itself or of God. He added, that con- 
templation, consisting in remaining in one 
faith and a general adoration, it mattered little 
whether impute ideas were presented to the 
mind, that we should neither nourish nor re- 
ject them, but tolerate them with patience, 
so as not to depart from the state of quietude, 
which is nothing else than the most absolute 
resignation to the divine will ; that if God per- 
■ mitted that the devil should use their bodies, 
in order to accomplish carnal actions with 
persons of the same sex, or of a different 
sex, they should be careful how they opposed 
Satan. 

These singular doctrines concerning quiet- 
ism were propagated rapidly, and found nume- 
rous adepts in France ; Father Guilloré wrote, 
amongst other extravagancies, “That blind- 
ness, the most profound and deep, insensi- 
bility”, the hardest and most remote from all 
consolation, was the most holy situation in 
which the soul could be.” 

In another passage of his works he said, 
“That if God permitted the devil to seize on 
the body as well as on the imagination and 
the mind, we should permit him to lead us 
into all kinds of abominations ; that the more 
horrible and confounding the temptation was, 
the more sublime was the abandonment ; that 
the more impossible it was to save the purity 
of the soul and the chastity of the body, the 
more should we sink into prostration.” 

Innocent the Eleventh fulminated bulls 
of anathema against the Italian and French 
Quietists; he declared their doctrines to be 
heretical, suspicious, erroneous, outrageous, 
rash, blasphemous, tending to the entire re- 
laxation and overthrew of the ecclesiastical 
discipline. But neither could the censures of 
the pontiff, nor the severities he displayed 
against Molinos and his adherents, arrest the 
progress of quietism, which gradually invaded 
the convents of men and women, and counted 
among its partizans a great nunfber of abbots 
and the noblest ladies of the court, its doctrines 
favouring their tastes for debauchery. 

His holiness did not otherwise disturb him- 
self about quietism, and gave his attention to 
a subject to which he attached great import- 
ance, the abolition of the franchises of the 
embassadors. The pope took advantage of 
the death of Marshal d 7 Estrées, the minister 
plenipotentiary of Louis the Fourteenth, at his 


court, to seize on the palace of the embassy, 
and to decree that there no longer existed a 
French quarter in Rome. This step, to which 
most of tne powers submitted, exasperated the 
imperious Louis the Fourteenth, who thought 
he saw in it an attempt on his dignity; he 
wrote at once to the holy father, that he de- 
manded that things should be replaced on 
their former footing. Innocent was unwilling 
to revise his decision, and maintained, with 
reason, that the embassadors abused their 
privileges in introducing merchandise and 
defrauding the apostolic treasury of its due», 
and in giving an asylum to criminals in their 
palaces, and in bargaining with them for their 
protection. 

Notwithstanding the wise representations 
of the pope, Louis the Fourteenth continued 
to demand the maintenance of the privileges 
which his embassadors had enjoyed, and 
immediately sent the marquis Lavardin to 
take the post of the marshal d’Estrées at Rome, 
being careful to have him accompanied by 
eight hundred armed men. The latter pre- 
sented himself at the gates of the holy city, 
accompanied by his formidable escort and his 
baggage, which was borne by fifty mules. On 
the remark of the officers of the customs that 
he could not enter until he had submitted to 
an examination, he replied insolently, that he 
would cut off the ears of the first man who 
was bold enough to lay hands upon the bag- 
gage which belonged to the embassador of 
the king of France, and he made his entrance 
so well sustained by his cavalry, that it be- 
came impossible for the soldiers of the pope 
to dispute the right of asylum with him, not 
only for the palace of the embassy, but also 
for the adjacent streets. He placed guards 
at all the avenues of the quarter, with orders 
to fire on the troops of the Holy See, if they 
dared to approach his palace ; on the next day 
he sent, by way of derision, to demand an 
audience of his holiness. Instead of admitting 
him into his presence, Innocent the Eleventh 
fulminated a terrible anathema against him ; 
the marquis of Lavardin, as if to brave him, 
immediately went to the church of St. Louis, 
caused divine service to be celebrated in his 
presence, and solemnly communed. 

Louis the Fourteenth did not content him- 
self with approving of the conduct of his em- 
bassador, he wished then to attack the pope 
in the exercise of his spiritual power. He 
declared, by an edict, that the bulls published 
in France by the court of Rome, concerning 
the franchises, were null and abusive ; he 
caused the parliament of Paris to decree that 
a general council should be convened to judge 
Innocent the Eleventh; and the advocate 
general Talon, before the assembled great 
chamber and criminal court, in the name of 
all the subjects of the king, accused the pope 
of troubling Christendom, and declared that, 
Innocent not putting the concordat into exe- 
cution, they were no longer obliged to conform 
to it in France. 

“ And, oh, strange thing, 77 added the advo- 
cate general, “ the head of the church, whose 
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chief care it should be to preserve the inte- 
grity of the faith, has not ceased, eince he 
has been seated on the chair of St. Peter, to 
carry on intercourse with dangerous men, who 
have declared themselves the disciples of 
Jansenius, and whose doctrines his predeces- 
sors have condemned; he loads them with 
favours, he has openly praised them, be has 
declared himself their protector, even against 
kings; and this faction, which is subversive 
of all political and religious authority, which 
has not forgotten how, during thirty years, to 
sap slyly all spiritual and temporal powers 
which were not favourable to it. which wishes 
to substitute a republic for the throne, freedom 
of thought for the Christian faith, erect altars 
to the pope, because he sustains and foments 
the cabals. What would have become of the 

S eace of the church, if the foresight and in- 
efatigable cares of the great king, to whom 
he even gave birth, to be the defender and 
buckler of religion, had not stricken the here- 
tics with the sword of his justice ? A singu- 
lar spectacle, given to the world by a prince 
whose piety, intelligence, and faith render 
him infallible, when the pontiff of Rome, the 
successor of the apostle, precipitates himself 
into the abyss of error. Thus, France, Eu- 
rope, the Christian world, beseech by my 
mouth, the oldest son of the church, the de- 
scendant of St. Louis, to save the belief of our 
fathers, bv using his power, not only to main- 
tain the franchises in their full extent, but 


also to put an end to the disorders which the 
vacancy of the bishoprics in the kingdom pro- 
duces, to prohibit his subjects from sending 
any money to the court of home, and to over- 
throw the unworthy priest who soils the pon- 
tifical throne by his abominations.” Louis 
the Fourteenth, who had thus decreed him- 
self to be the supreme arbiter in his differ- 
ence with Innocent the Eleventh, did not 
hesitate to follow the injunctions of the advo- 
cate general ; he first seized on Avignon, con- 
fined the cardinal Ranucci, the apostolic nun- 
cio at St. Oleron, and announced that he was 
about to appoint Monseigneur de Harley, arch- 
bishop of Paris, patriarch of France. 

Although these threats were of a nature to 
inspire serious fears in the sovereign pontiff, 
he still persisted in his resistance, and was 
unwilling to listen to any arrangement, or any 
concession. If we should seek on what assist- 
ance he relied in daring to enter upon a strife 
with the most powerful monarch of Christen- 
dom, we will find that it was not on the hope 
of producing a reaction by his censures, nor 
on the authority of his apostolic power, nor on 
the zeal of Catholic princes for the interest of 
religion, but upon that general hatred which 
was beginning to be felt towards Louis the 
Fourteenth, and which was to be so fatal to 
France. Still, Innocent the Eleventh had not 
the satisfaction of seeing the defeat of his ene- 
my; he died on the 12th of August. 1689, broken 
down by old age, and worn out Dy sickness. 


ALEXANDER THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY- 

NINTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1689.] 


Louis the Fourteenth purchases the suffrages of the cardinals , and causes the Venetian Peter 
Ottoboni, to be chosen pope — Indolence of the sovereign pontiff — His prodigality to the mem- 
bers of his family — Bull of the pope against the philosophical sin — Restitution of Avignon — 
Heath of Alexander the Eighth. 


After the death of Innocent the Eleventh, 
the duke de Chaulnes, the French embassa- 
dor, who had been sent by Louis the Four- 
teenth to replace the marquis Lavardin, dis- 
tributed more than three millions among the 
cardinal electors, and induced them to choose 
as pope, the Venetian Peter Ottoboni, one of 
the creatures of the monarch. 

The new pontiff took the name of Alexan- 
der the Eighth ; the authors of his time agree 
in saying that he was of an easy character, 
that he had agreeable manners, and that his 
only fault consisted in loving the table too 
much; rigourists reproach him with passing 
his nights in drinking, singing love songs of 
his own composition, aud discoursing upon the 
excellence of atheism. 

The first use which he made of his omni- 
potence, was to appoint his great nephew 
Ottoboni, cardinal padrone, who, it is main- 


tained, was his bastard and minion ; he gave 
him also the superintendence of the affairs of 
the church, the dignity of grand chancellor, 
and legate of Avignon, and conferred on him 
benefices which produced an annual revenue 
of one hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 

After having enriched his grand nephew, 
the pope thought of the other members of his 
family, and distributed among them several 
millions which remained in the apostolic trea- 
sury on the death of Innocent the Eleventh. 
Antonio Ottoboni, his nephew, received for 
his share five hundred thousand crowns and 
the post of generalissimo of the troops of 
the church; he gave to his other nephew, 
Don Marco, a like sum, with the title of 
general of the galleys and duke of Fiano, 
which enabled him to marry a rich heiress of 
the Colonna family. Finally, he behaved so 
generously to the children of his brothers and 
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sisters, that in less than three weeks, he had 
emptied the treasury) exhausted the list of 
benefices, and loaded the Holy See with enor- 
mous engagements. A cardinal wished to 
remonstrate with him on the subject of his 
prodigalities, and to induce him to set bounds 
to his nepotism; but Alexander imposed silence 
on him and replied, alluding to his great age, 
a I have no time to lose; only twenty-three 
hours and a half remain for me.” 

During all his reign the holy father was 
occupied exclusively with enriching his family, 
and heaping honours on the cardinal padrone, 
his favourite. He showed the most perfect 
indifference for the affairs of the church, and 
the only acts which marked his passage across 
the chair of the apostle, were, first, a consti- 
tution against Jansenism, and the partizans 
of that doctrine, in tvhich, according to Ligny, 
he gave an evident mark of his fallibility, by 
condemning the five propositions in the sense 
of Jansenius, for he attacked St. Augustine 
himself, and proved that the theories of that 
father concerning grace were the same as 
those of • Port Royal. Doctor Gilbert also 
wrote on this subject: li We must separate 
the evangelical doctrine concerning the grace 
of Christ from the opinions of the head of the 
church, since Alexander the Eighth, by his 
constitution, has inflicted a wound on niraself, 
of which the sore can never perhaps be cica- 
trized.” He then published two bulls, the 
one concerning “ Philosophical Sin,” which 
was a thesis taught by the Jesuits, and which 
consisted in maintaining, a that man can com- 
mit condemnable actions without offending 
God. if he has no knowledge of the Divinity, 
or if he did not think of God whilst he was 
doing them.” The second decretal of his 
holiness was in regard to the famous protest 
of Innocent the Eleventh on the regale. It 
was as follows : 

u Wishing to walk in the footsteps of In- 
nocent the Eleventh, our predecessor of bless- 


ed memory, who disapproved of ? annulled, 
and erased all that had been done in the mat- 
ter of the regale, with all its consequences : 
wishing, moreover, to regard as well specified 
here the acts emanating from the assembly 
of 1682, as well in all that concerns the ex- 
tension of the right of regale, as in that 
which touches the declaration concerning ec- 
clesiastical power and the mandates, arrests, 
decrees, edicts, and ordinances of the clergy, 
the parliament and the king of France, we 
declare, after mature deliberation, and by 
virtue of the plenitude of our apostolic power, 
that all ttyose things, and each of them, which 
have been done touching the extension of the 
right of regale, the declaration concerning the 
ecclesiastical power and four propositions that 
it contains, have been, are, and shall be of 
full right null, invalid, illusory, fully and en- 
tirely destitute of force and effect ; that no 
one is bound to observe them, even though he 
may have taken an oath to do so ; finally, we 
declare that they should be regarded as not in 
being, as never having existed, and w r e pro- 
test before God, against them of their nullity.” 

Alexander the Eighth dared not, however, 
promulgate this bull of anathema against the 
four propositions of the French clergy : he 
imitated the prudent reserve of one ot his 
predecessors, shut up his protest in the archives 
of the Vatican, and put off the publication of 
it to a more favourable time. His hypocrisy 
succeeded admirably. The great king attri- 
buted the moderation of the pontiff to his gra- 
titude, and to give him a brilliant proof of his 
satisfaction, restored to him Avignon and the 
Venaissin county. 

Louis the Fourteenth was not long in re- 
penting that he had made this restitution, for 
a few days afterwards he learned that the 
pope, on his death bed, had lanched a terrible 
Dull against the regale. His holiness, Alex- 
ander the Eighth, died on the 30th of January, 
1691. 


INNOCENT THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIF- 
TIETH POPE. 

[A. D. 1691.] 


Vbeancy in the Holy See — Election of Innocent the Twelfth — He publishes a bull against nepo- 
tism — Policy of the new pontiff— His holiness wishes to humble the pride of Louis the Four- 
teenth — The devout monarch submits to the Holy See — Cowardice of Louis the Fourteenth- 
Quarrel about quietism between Fenelon and Bossuet — History of Madame de la Motke 
Gfuyon — Her singular doctrines — Her mystic loves — Bossuet causes this singular woman to be 
condemned — Bull against the book of u The Maxims of the Saints ” — Fenelon is declared a here- 
tic— Partiality of Louis the Fourteenth in the quarrel between Bossuet and Fenelon — The 
secular jubilee — Death of the pontiff — Reflections on the history of the church during the seven- 
teenth century . 


Such a division was manifested among the 
cardinals who were called upon to give a suc- 
cessor to the pontiff Alexander the Eighth, 
that for six entire months it was impossible 
Vol. H. ^ 2T 


for one of the competitors for the chair of St. 
Peter to obtain a majority ; at last, thanks to 
the millions of France, Antonio Pignatelli 
carried it over his rivals. Louis the Four- 
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teenth, notwithstanding the deception he had 
experienced in the case of Alexander the 
Eighth, persisted in his plan of wishing for a 
pontiff devoted to his interests, and spent as 
much as fifteen millions in purchasing the 
voles of the cardinals, and in inducing them 
to choose as popg, by the name of Innocent 
the Twelfth, Antonio Pignaielli, a wary, sup- 
ple, and persevering old man, who had pro- 
mised the French embassador to approve of 
the regale without restrictions. 

The holy father was originally from Naples, 
and sprung from an ancient family in farther 
Calabria ; he had been successively vice legate 
of the dutchy of Urbino, inquisitor of Malta, 
governor of Viterba, nuncio at Florence, in 
Poland, and at Vienna, secretary to the con- 
gregation of bishops, master of the household 
to Clement the Tenth, bishop of Faenza, legate 
of Bologna, metropolitan of Naples, and car- 
dinal. 

In the exercise of these different offices he 
had acquired a great experience in the govern- 
ment of the church, and had discovered that 
by abandoning the interests of the Holy See, 
to occupy themselves only with those pi their 
families, the pontiffs had themselves sapped 
the bases on which the edifice of the papacy 
rested. He then determined to follow an en- 
tirely different system of conduct ; he declared 
that he would extirpate the frightful nepotism 
tvhich had outraged the people, and ruined the 
church for more than two centuries; he made 
all the members of the sacred college subscribe 
to a bull which took away all extraordinary dis- 
tinctions from the nephew's of popes, making 
it obligatory on cardinals, present and future, 
to confirm it by an oath at each new conclave, 
and on all the pontiffs to do the same. 

In order to fortify, by example, the rule 
which he had prescribed, he gave neither 
benefice nor dignity to his relatives, who were 
numerous, and even prohibited them from 
coming to Rome. He made ordinances to re- 
form the expenses of the apostolic chamber, 
and pushed nis domestic economy so far as to 
prohibit hi? steward from spending more than 
a tester at his repast. He suppressed useless 
offices, as well as the pensions with which his 
predecessors had loaded the treasury, and 
which amounted to the enormous sum of two 
hundred millions of crowns. 

After having introduced order into the civil 
administration, Innocent the Twelfth wished 
to make reforms in the organization of the 
regular and secular clergy; but there he met 
with such resistance, that he dared not touch 
the ancient order of things, and was constrain- 
ed to leave his wopJc of political and religious 
regeneration incomplete. All his efforts, all 
his perseverance, w’ere foiled by the obstinacy 
of the religious congregations, and he was 
obliged to tolerate, as of old, the irregularities 
of monks and nuns, and the shameful disor- 
ders of the princes of the church and the Ro- 
ifian ecclesiastics. ^ 

his political controversies withAoreign 
powers, he was more successful than in his 
endeavours with the monks ; notwithstanding 


the promises which he had made to Louis the 
Fourteenth concerning the regale, he knew 
how to induce that proud monarch to restore 
to him his promise, and to submit to his 
wishes. The skilful pontiff used, to secure 
his ends, Father la Chaise, the confessor of 
the king, and Maintenon, who was united by 
a secret marriage to Louis the Fourteenth. 
Both inspired the royal devotee with religious 
terrors on the subject of the regale, and ob- 
tained from him an edict, which enjoined on 
the ecclesiastics of the kingdom to send to 
the court of Rome a retraction of the deci- 
sions which they had made by his order, and 
induced them to declare, in testimony of their 
repentance, that they regarded their own de- 
crees as null and culpable, and that they 
swore a passive and absolute obedience to the 
Holy See. As his share, the cowardly despot 
wrote the following letter : 

“Most holy father, I experience a great 
joy, in seeing all that your holiness has ac- 
complished for the good of the church, and 
the advancement of our most holy religion, 
which redoubles my filial respect for your 
person; thus I seek to inform you, by the 
strongest proofs I can give, how sincere is my 
submission to the Holy See. I have published 
the necessary decrees, to prevent tne things 
contained in my edict of 1682 , touching the 
declaration made by the cleTgy of France, 
from being observed for the future. I desire, 
that not only may your holiness be faformea 
of ray docility to your orders, but that all 
Europe may know, by this brilliant mark of 
my submission, how much I venerate your 
great qualities. I do not doubt that your 
beatitude responds to the affection I bear to 
you, by every demonstration of your paternal 
pity; and that God may preserve your holi- 
ness many happy years, is the wish, most 
holy father, of your most devoted son, Louis, 
fourteenth of tne name, king of France ana 
Navarre.” 

If this letter were not entirely from the 
hand of Louis the Fourteenth, we might think 
that it was written by Tartwife, under the dic- 
tation of Escobar, so shamelessly does the 
great king sport with truth, good faith, and 
reason. 

Thus terminated the affair of the regale, 
for which France had been in incessant nos- 
tilities with the Holy See for eleven years. 

As soon as Innocent the Twelfth had ob- 
tained this triumph, he detached himself at 
once from the league formed against France, 
and broke abruptly with the empire ana 
Spain ; he even protested against the investi- 
tures of some fiefs comprised in the states of 
the church, which had been conferred by 
Leopold, and published through the camer- 
lingue* a decree, in which he declared, by 
virtue of the plenitude of his power, that the 
revenues of the fiefs included in the provinces 
of the Holy See, should be reunited to the 
apostolic treasury. The embassadors, Mar- 
tin itz and Lambez, protested in vain against 


* ▲ high officer of the Roman court. 
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this abuse of power; the pope persisted in 
his pretensions, and separated violently from 
his old ally, leading into his defection some 
princes of Italy and the duke of Savoy. 

Some historians give it as an opinion, that 
the sovereign pontiff, in joining the party of 
France, did not follow his own judgment, but 
that of the Jesuits ; that he yielded in this to 
the fears which the good fathers inspired in 
him concerning his existence. They produce, 
in support of this assertion, the bulls which 
the holy father fulminated against Jansenism, 
and especially against the disciples of Anthony 
Arnaud. 

This celebrated doctor, after having for a 
long time combatted the despotism of kings, 
the absolutism of popes, and the corrupting 
morality of the Jesuits, had taken refuge in 
the Low Countries, to escape from the tyranny 
of Louis the Fourteenth; and he, whose 
nephew had been a minister of state, and 
who had himself refused to be a cardinal, 
lived in an obscure retreat, Without fortune 
and without servants. He had to console him 
in his exile only Nicholas, one of his old com- 
panions at Port Royal, to whom he made this 
beautiful reply, when the latter was dis- 
couraged, and sought to persuade him that it 
was time for them to take some repose. u We 
repose! when mankind is suffering ! and shall 
we not have all eternity in which to repose ?” 
This formidable adversary of the oppressors 
of the people remained in the breach until 
the last. His great soul sustained him in the 
midst of trials and adversities, gave an extra- 
ordinary vigour to a body apparently weak 
and delicate, and permitted him to continue 
his admirable labours unto extreme old age. 

(L Finally, after a career so stormy and un- 
fortunate, n says Voltaire, “ according- to the 
ideas of those who place misfortune in exile 
and poverty, without considering the glory, 
the friends, and the active old age, which 
were the lot of this famous man,” Arnaud 
saw death approaching without alarm and 
weakness, and he expired in the arms of 
Father Quesnel, at Brussels, on the 8th of 
August, 1694, aged eighty-three years. He 
was buried in the sanctuary of the church of 
St. Catherine. 

As nothing about so extraordinary a man 
can be matter of indifference, we transcribe 
a portrait which one of his disciples has left 
us of him. “The exterior of Arnaud,” says 
he, “ w^as not prepossessing; he was short, 
and his head was of a disproportionate size : 
his countenance would even have announced! 
stupidity, had it not been for the brightness 
of his eyes, which revealed the fire of his 
genius. This doctor, so terrible with hiB pen 
in his hand, was the best of men among his 
intimates and in the world, whither he car- 
ried simple and mild manners. His conver- 
sation was grave and reflective, without ex- 
cluding a proper gayety; his memory was 
prodigious, ana furnished him always, at the 
proper moment, with the most striking pas- 
sages that authors had used on the subject 
of the conversation. He thoroughly under- 


stood the Latin poets; he was not only pro- 
found in theology, in the knowledge of scrip- 
ture, in ecclesiastical science, but he was also 
versed in dialectics, geometry, grammar, and 
rhetoric. He wrote about one hundred vo- 
lumes in different forms, of which several 
were done in connection with Pascal, Nicho- 
las, aud Lamy, besides the correspondence 
which he carried on all his life with the 
learned in Italy, Germany, and France. The 
lace of his burial was for a long time un- 
nown, but his heart was carried to Port 
Royal ? and from thence to Palaiseau. The 
| most illustrious poets made epitaphs on him; 
and Boileau was not afraid to displease Louis 
the Fourteenth, by consecrating verses to the 
memory of the great Arnaud. His death took 
from the paVtizans of Jansenius the most skil- 
ful defender they ever had, and the Jesuits 
were freed from the most formidable of their 
adversaries. 

The bulla of Innocent the Twelfth came in 
very good season to revive the old quarrels 
of the Molinists and Janseni6ts, and to assure 
the triumph of the Jesuits. Very fortunately 
the censures did not produce a great effect 
upon (ne minds of men, the attention being 
then captivated by the reappearance of quiet- 
ism, and the discussions between the cele- 
brated Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, and 
the illustrious Bossuet, bisnop of Meaux, who 
had declared themselves to be, the one the 
defender, the other the persecutor of, the new 
doctrines concerning pure love. 

Among its most ardent propagators, this 
sect counted a Bamabite monk, called Father 
Lacombe and a young w’oman, his penitent, 
named Jeanne Bouvier de la Mothe Guyon. 
This woman, w ho has become celebrated as 
much for the singularity of her life, as for the 
strangeness of her doctrines, was the daugh- 
ter of Claude Bouvier, the lord of la Mothe- 
Vergon ville, the master of requests. Her pa- 
rents placed her, when very young, in a con- 
vent of Montargis to be educated, and took 
her from it when twelve years old. Having 
become a young girl, Jeanne showed an irre- 
sistible desire for an ascetic life, and was de- 
sirous of becoming a nun of the Visitation. 
Her father strongly opposed this plan, and 
seeing no other means of combatting the ex- 
altation of his daughter but marriage, he mar- 
ried her to a rich inhabitant of the province 
named Jacques Guyon. 

From this union five children were bom in 
twelve years. Jeanne Guyon was about to 
give birth to a daughter, who was afterwards 
duchess of Sully, when her husband died. 
She was then twenty-eight years old, beauti- 
ful, rich, full of grace, and spirit. It was then 
that she entered, by letter, into intercourse 
with Father Lacombe, the Bamabite monk, 
whose convent was situated near to Thonon, 
in the Chablais, and whom she had before 
seen at Paris. She confided to him her most 
secret thoughts, and asked his advice for the 
direction of her conscience. Two days after- 
wards the Bamabite replied to her, that he 
had prayed to obtain from God a perfect know- 
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ledge of the mysteries of her ardent soul. That 
Jesus Christ had appeared to him, and reveal- 
ed to him that he destined her for an extraor- 
dinary ministry. 

Jeanne Guyon wished to place herself at 
once in a condition to fulfil this holy mission 
to which God called her. She chose precep- 
tors for her children ; abandoned her guardian- 
ship, which was of great consequence ; only 
reserved a moderate pension from her own 
property, and came to place her heart and her 
existence at the disposal of Father Lacombe, 
to be used by him according to the designs of 
Providence. This monk professed the most 
subtle and most refined mysticism, and, say the 
antagonists of quietism, he governed his devo- 
tees absolutely, by abusing the system of spi- 
rituality, which caused external acts to be re- 
garded as indifferent, and sins as salutary 
proofs to tame our pride, and acquire for us 
inward perfection. It is even pretended that 
he attached his penitents doubly to him, by the 
charms of his aoctrine, and the enjoyments 
without remorse which he permitted them. 

Father Lacombe left his convent and accom- 
panied the beautiful Jeanne into the diocese 
of Geneva, where they taught ; but the bishop, 
scandalised by the strangeness of their doc- 
trines, interdicted Father Lacombe, and drove 
him and his penitent from his diocese. They 
then retired to the city of Grenoble, where 
Jeanne Guyon published,- with the approval 
of the clergy of the province, “The Short and 
Easy Way to Pray,” and the Barnabite his 
“ Analysis of Mental Prayer.” 

In these works the two Quietists developed 
their principles of the necessity of self-annihi- 
lation, even to complete inaction, in order to 
allow God to operate alone; they explained 
that the inner way admits of neither light, nor 
love, nor desire; they maintained that in 
prayer the faithful could pass even from the 
knowledge of God ; that they ought never to 
think of chastisement, nor recompense, nor 
death, nor life, nor of eternity, nor of the saints, 
nor of the Virgin, nor of the humanity of Christ, 
nor of the attributes of God. 

Besides her work on “ The Short and Easy 
Way to Pray,” Jeanne Guyon published “ The 
Canticle of Canticles, explained according to 
the true, mystic sense;” and a third work, 
called “ The Rule of the Associates of the In- 
fancy of Jesus and the Torrents.” 

This last publication is unquestionably the 
most remarkable, on account of the singu- 
larity of the doctrines, and the extravagance 
of the opinions contained in it. Among other 
things, she explains, “that God sometimes 
hates a soul perfect in every gift, in every 
grace, in every virtue, and that for ever ; 
that the fidelity of this soul then consists in 
allowing itself to be buried and crushed, in 
suffering its stench, and permitting itself to 
grow putrid in the full extent of the will of 
God, without even seeking to shun the corrup- 
tion ; that it ought to have no more conscious- 
ness, to confess without repentance^ and to 
commune as if going to dinner; that it should 
be happy in finding itself a cause of horror to j 


others, and forgotten by God, who leaves it to 
be spoiled in its rottenness. She affirmed that 
this absolute abandonment was the most sub- 
lime state into which grace could elevate the 
soul ; that the Quietists then experienced infi- 
nite joys, and had visions which could not be 
recounted to the profane, from fear of soiling 
the imagination, though they left the mind 
pure, and entirely occupied with mystic 
thoughts.” 

Jeanne Guyon maintained that she had 
reached a point of perfection so sublime, that 
she saw clearly into the depths of souls, and 
exercised over them ? as well as over the body, 
a miraculous authority. In her extacies, she 
said, she was filled with graces for herself 
and others ; that she ran a danger of suffo- 
cating, and ordered them to relieve her by un- 
lacing her stays. Sometimes she made the 
assistants merely seat themselves, in silence, 
by her side, and she affirmed, that from the 
divine reservoir of her heart there was an 
overflowing which mildly relieved her; and 
that her acolytes, children of wisdom, re- 
ceived from their mother the measure of ali- 
ment which was necessary for each of them. 

Finally, after five years of career and ad- 
ventures, of success and reverses, Father La- 
combe and his beautiful penitent finished 
what they called their mission, and returned 
to Paris, where the archbishop, thinking that 
he found a conformity between their doctrines 
and the errors of Molinos^ which were con- 
demned by the Holy See, wished to put an end % 
to their preaching, and sent Father Lacombe 
to the bastile and confined Jeanne Guyon in 
the convent of the Daughters of Visitation, in 
the faubourg St. Antoine^ to do penance there. 
But it turned out, that instead of being con- 
verted, and yielding to the pious exhortations 
of the nuns of the Visitation, it was the new 
recluse who led all her companions into the 
doctrines of pure disinterested love. 

The cousin of Jeanne Guyon, Madame de 
la Maisonfort, who had been placed by la 
Main tenon at St. Cyr, to finish the education 
of the young boarders there, became enthusi- 
astic in the cause of her relative, and spoke 
of her at court as of a persecuted saint. The 
dutchesses of Bethune, Beauvilices, Chev- 
reuse, and Mortemart, became ardent Quiet- 
ists, and Jeanne Guyon was soon the fashion. 

Through the interference of her new pro- 
tectresses, the beautiful Jeanne was set at 
liberty, and even obtained the distinguished 
favour of being presented to Madame de 
Maintenon. Her misfortunes, her resignation, 
her enchanting eloquence when she spoke of 
God, her remarkable beauty, rendered her in- 
teresting in the eyes of the favourite, and pro- 
cured for her her friendship. She was admit- 
ted to the intimacy of tne king, and soon 
counted among her spiritual daughters all the 
noble pupils at St. Cyr. 

It was in this house that she met Fenelon. 
and that the liaison between the ardent Quiet- 
ist and the tender abbot commenced. “ The 
latter, for a long time addicted to a refined 
spiritualism,” says St. Simon, “ tasted the doo- 
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trines of Jeanne, and affirmed to la Main te- 
non, that the Quietist was the most sublime 
of saints. It was thus that he became the 
director of the distinguished sheep of the small 
flock which Jeanne Guyon had collected ; af- 
fecting, however, not to conduct them but un- 
der the direction of that prophetess who was 
introduced into the conscience of these gentle 
maids. She also made constant visits to Pa- 
ris, to the house of Monseigneur the duke of 
Burgundy himself, where she gave instruc- 
tions to her faithful companions Madame de 
Morstein, the countess de Guiche, and other 
noble dames who left the court to come to 
profit by the manna which she spread in the 
desert of their souls.” 

An event was about to trouble the little 
flock; Fenelon was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric of Cambray. All the Quietists ex- 
claimed, for it was the see of Paris they 
wanted for their director, and not that of Cam- 
bray, w hich they regarded w*ith contempt as 
a country diocese. The archbishopric of Paris 
would have placed Fenelon at the head of the 
clergy, in a place of immediate and durable 
confidence, would have obliged every one to 
account to him, and would have placed him 
in a situation to dare every thing for Jeanne 
Guyon and her doctrine, which w f as progaga- 
ting with extreme rapidity. Mysterious, how- 
ever, as were the meetings of the adepts, the 
Jesuits were enabled to penetrate the secret 
of them ; they were alarmed by the number 
and quality of the disciples of the Quietist ; 
they attacked her works, and sought to raise 
scruples in the conscience of Louis the Four- 
teenth : they succeeded . The great k ing, fear- 
ful of having yielded to culpable suggestions, 
in protecting a woman accused of quietism, 
desired Father Bourdalone to examine her doc- 
trines ; and in accordance with the opinions 
of the preacher, informed her that she must 
put an end to her visits to St. Cyr. 

Madame de Maintenon wrote to Jeanne 
Guyon, that she had better, for her owm safety, 
quit Paris and retire to some village, taking 
care not to discover the place of her retreat 
to any one ; the poor persecuted obeyed, and 
sought to hide herself from attention and be 
forgotten ; but it was too late. Public atten- 
tion was awakened by the Jesuits, and they, 
holding it a point of honour to show their 
power over the mind of the king, resolved to 
destroy her. They firet circulated a kind of 
confession, attributed to Father Lacombe, and 
in w’hich the Bamabite asked pardon of God 
and men, for having fallen with his beautiful 
penitent into the excesses and misery of a 
frightful immorality; for having been precipi- 
tated by an impulse of madness and fury into 
disorders wbicn the law prohibits, without, 
however, having had any intention of doing 
evil, and only because he persuaded himself 
that God exacted from him to accomplish all 
these abominations, although he had foreseen 
the terrible consequences of them. The good 
fathers then adroitly spread the most calum- 
nious allegations concerning Jeanne, gave 
credit to suspicions the most derogatory to her 


honour, and sought to create the impression, 
that she concealed herself from fear of being 
unmasked before all. 

Jeanne Guyon, advised by Fenelon of the 
outrageous accusations brought against her, 
determined to leave her retreat and demanded 
to be judged, herself and her writings, by a 
commission composed of an equal number of 
ecclesiastics and laymen. Her request was 
granted; the king appointed a commission 
composed of three ecclesiastical judges, Bos- 
suet, bishop of Meaux, Monseigneur de Nou- 
illes, bishop of Chalons, and Tronson, the 
superior of the seminary of St. Sulpice ; but 
he refused to join three laymen ro them. 
Jeanne only obtained, through the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, that Fenelon, who 
was not yet installed in the archbishopric of 
Cambray, should be admitted into the com- 
mission. 

The four prelates held their meetings in the 
village of Issy, from which they were called 
the conferences of Issy.” At the first meeting, 
Bossuet avowed that he understood very im- 
perfectly the mystic works of the accused, 
and asked Fenelon to make extracts from 
them. The latter complied with the invita- 
tion, in the hope of being useful to his friend, 
and of making her innocence triumph. 

Unfortunately, to prevent the judgment 
which might be rendered, the metropolitan of 
Paris, at the instigation of the Jesuits, claimed 
the right of deciding alone on a cause which 
was tried in his diocese ; and before the pre- 
lates had had lime to form an opinion on the 
doctrines of Jeanne Guyon, he published a 
mandement, in which he condemned the cele- 
brated Quietist, as teaching false proposition^ 
tending to heresy, contrary to the word ot 
God, capable of scandalising the faithful, and 
of offending pious ears. What is the most re- 
markable in this censure is, that it was pro- 
nounced by a prelate w ho knew nothing of 
the books which he anathematised, nor of any 
of the works on piety which appeared. 

The commissioners of Issy being unable to 
give the cause to Jeanne Guyon, against the 
archbishop, also condemned her; they pro- 
ceeded, however, with more circumspection, 
and instead of censuring the books which 
were submitted to their examination, they 
composed thirty-four articles, diametrically 
opposed to the opinions taught by the Quietists, 
presented them to Jeanne, and induced her 
to subscribe to them. She signed, moreover, 
the pastoral instructions, which were published 
in support of the anti-mystic articles, and made 
an authentic abjuration of her pretended apos- 
tleship. 

This submission procured for her a favour- 
able certificate from Bossuet, attesting her 
innocence and her orthodoxy. But she soon 
allowed herself to be drawn on by her inspira- 
tions, and recommenced propagating the doc- 
trines of quietism. The Jesuits immediately 
demanded a letter de cachet from the king, 
and she w*as conducted to Vincennes ana 
thence to the bastile. 

Bossuet then produced a, book, called 
30 
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“ States of Prayer,” in which he censured 
severely the celebrated Quietist. He wanted 
Fenelon to approve of it, which he refused to 
do, under the very honourable excuse, that he 
had promised to condemn the errors of Jeanne 
Guyon, and not her person. The archbishop 
of Cambray even announced to his colleague, 
that he should have no scruples, on every oc- 
casion, of testifying his esteem for this woman ; 
that he would never denounce to the church 
as worthy of fire, her, who had committed no 
other wrong in his eyes, than that of not having 
explained herself in a sufficiently lucid man- 
ner, and w’hose religious sentiments he well 
knew. The virtuous prelate did not confine 
himself to this protest in favour of his old 
friend ; he resolved to operate actively with 
Monseigneur de Noailles, who had been re- 
cently promoted to the archbishopric of Paris ; 
he paid him several visits, and obtained from 
him an order for the release of Jeanne from 
the bastile, and her admission into a religious 
house of Vaurigard. He did still more, he 
undertook a justification of the doctrines of the 
poor recluse, and published the remarkable 
book, called “An Explanatian of the Maxims 
of the Saints on the Inward Life.” 

Bossuet replied to him. attacked his work 
without circumspection, denounced it to pub- 
lic opinion as a concealed apology for quiet- 
ism, a repetition of the writings of Jeanne 
Guyon, and called the archbishop of Cambray 
the new Mon tan of a second Priscilla. 

Fenelon answered his adversary, complain- 
ed bitterly that the bishop of Meaux had made 
him dream with his eyes open, and had lent 
him reasons which he had never held. The 
theological discussions soon degenerated into 
true disputes, and both prelates calumniated 
each other. To stop the scandal, Father la 
Chaise interfered, sided with the archbishop 
of Cambray, and declared that his antagonist 
had passed the bounds of propriety, and 
showed an irritation which was entirely con- 
trary to the precepts of apostolical chanty. 

Bossuet, furious at the triumph of Fenelon, 
cast himself at the feet of the king, asked his 
pardon for not having sooner denounced the 
abominable doctrines of the new Molinists, 
and accused the archbishop of Cambray of 
favouring the heresy of the Quietists. This 
time the bishop of Meaux prevailed over his 
adversary, thanks to the support of Mainte- 
non, who would not pardon Fenelon for his 
opposition to the publication of her secret 
marriage writh Louis the Fourteenth. His 
majesty, after having listened favourably to 
Bossuet, wrote to the court of Rome to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the book of “ The 
Maxims of the Saints.” 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the mo- 
narch, his holiness manifested a great repug- 
nance to persecuting a bishop, who had always 
proved himself to be one ot the most zealous 
defenders of pontifical infallibility and omni- 
potence ; and whilst yielding to the wishes of 
Louis the Fourteenth, he proceeded with ex- 
treme mildness, in hopes that the king, who 
was already sixty years old, and who was 


worn out by debauchery, would die in the 
mean time. He appointed to examine the 
work two commissions, which held, the one 
twelve conferences, and the second twenty- 
one, without deciding upon any thing; a third 
commission employed fifty-tw’o sessions in de- 
termining on tne censurable propositions in 
“The Maxims of the Saints,” and thirty-seven 
in deliberating on the mode in which his holi- 
ness should censure them. 

Whilst this affair was occupying the Roman 
theologians, they were proceeding in France 
to an information against Father Lacombe, 
who was detained in the castle of Vincennes, 
and whom they constrained by torture to sign 
a writing, in which he exhorted Jeanne Guyon 
to repent of her guilty intimacy with him and 
the archbishop of Cambray. 

This confession, wrested from the poor 
monk, who had already become crazy from 
the bad treatment to which he had been sub- 
mitted, was scandalously circulated in Paris, 
in order to cast infamy on Fenelon and the 
unfortunate Jeanne. It was in vain that the 
prelate protested against such an act, and de- 
manded justice on his calumniators, in a letter 
which he sent by another prelate to Louis the 
Fourteenth. His majesty, instead of giving 
the slightest satisfaction to the archbishop ot 
Cambray, broke out against the embassador, 
called Fenelon a fanatical protector of vice, 
and Jeanne a corrupt extravagant, and an- 
nounced that he was about to punish the two 
culprits. In fact, on the next day, the arch- 
bishop received an order of exile from the 
gracious monarch, and Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon was again plunged intp the dungeons 
of the bastile. This celebrated woman re- 
mained there a whole year, and only left them 
to be exiled to one of the estates of her eldest 
son, where she lived for fifteen years in the 
practice of the most edifying virtues. Father 
Lacombe was transferred from Vincennes to 
Charenton, where he died a lunatic. 

The boll of the holy father finally arrived 
from Rome, in which were condemned twenty- 
three propositions from the book of “The 
Maxims of the Saints.” The archbishop of 
Cambray, who was already confined to his 
diocese, and did not wish to make his position 
worse, submitted to the ecclesiastical censures. 
Thus terminated the quarrel between the two 
most illustrious prelates of the seventeenth 
century. Fenelon and Bossuet. 

The secular jubilee then opened, and the 
gold of the people was engulphed in the 
apostolic treasury; but Innocent the Twelfth 
had not the joy of contemplating the wealth 
which accumulated in the cellars of the Vati- 
can ; a slow fever, which weakened him for 
several months, carried him off on the 18th of 
September, 1700. 

During the seventeenth century we have 
seen the pontiffs of Rome consume them- 
selves in powerless efforts to dispute with 
kings, the prerogatives of their omnipotence, 
and become reduced, in order to escape from 
their nothingness, to excite theological quar- 
rels, in order to give birth to heresies, and 
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eren to encourage direct attacks against reli- sublime genuisses, and France finally break 
gion, thus preferring sarcasm and strife to the the double chains of superstition and despo- 
îndifference and forgetfulness of men. In the tism. sap the foundations of the papal colossus, 
eighteenth century we will see the proud sue- break the sceptres of kings, and make a giant 
cessors of the apostle crushed by a legion of stride towards the conquest of liberty. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

CLEMENT THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 

FIRST POPE. 

State of the church in the eighteenth century — Election of Clement the Eleventh — The history 
of the pope before his exaltation — He recognises the son of James the Second as king of Eng - 
land — He foments the divisions caused by the succession of Spam — He wishes to seize the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily — Death of the abbe de Ranci, the reformer of the Trappists — 
Quarrels between the Jansenists and Molinists on cases of conscience — Inundation and earth - 
omzfc at Rome — The pope extorts money from France — Crusade against the Quesnellists — 
The Chinese worship ts condemned at Rome — Death of Bossuet , bishop of Meaux — Bull Vi- 
neam Domini — Universal jubilee — The pope , after having declared for France in the war of 
the succession, joins the Empire — Knavery of Clement the Eleventh — Destruction of Port 
Royal des Champs — Assassination of the cardinal de Tournon by the Jesuits — Bull Unigeni- 
tus — Cabals of Father Tellier to have the bull received in the kingdom — Protest of the cardi- 
nal de Noaillcs'and the French bishops against the constitution Unigenitus — Fenclon adheres 
to the bull — His death — Singular discovery of the antichristian belief of Fenelon — The Jesuit 
Tellier is driven from court by the duke of Orleans , the regent of France — Dispute between 
the Holy See and Savoy concerning the monarchy of Sicily — The abbe Alberoni and the Duke 
de Vendôme — Alberoni becomes the minister of Philip the Fifth , king of Spain — Quarrel be- 
tween Clement the Eleventh and Alberoni — The latter extorts from the pope the hat of a car- 
dinal — The abbe Dubois , the confident and minister of the regent of France , endeavours to 
have bull “ Unigenitus ” received , in order to obtain the Roman purple — Letter of his holiness to 
the duke of Orleans — Bull u Pastoralis Officii” — The tribunal of the inquisition at Rome con- 
demns the pastoral instruction of the archbishop of Paris — New disputes between Clement the 
Eleventh and Cardinal Alberoni — The pope avises tke minister to be exiled from the Spanish 
dominions — His holiness makes efforts to unite the Russian to the Roman church — The Czar 
Peter the Great makes his buffoon pope , and marries him in public with grotesque ceremonies — 
Death of Clement the Eleventh. 

We are entering upon the eighteenth cen- of the people, and consumes the fruits of the 
tury, that is to say, on a period in which w*e earth in shameful idleness, 
shall see the sacerdotal influence annihilated, In the conclave which, as usual, was held 
and the reason of mankind develop© itself in at Rome, after the obsequies of Innocent the 
a prodigious manner. Until now, man was Twelfth, to proceed to tne election of a new 
wandering in the midst of thick darkness, the pontiff, the cardinals chose, as the most capa- 
trnth appeared to him but as a doubtful light Die of steering the ship of St. Peter in the slor- 
in a morbid atmosphere ; in the eighteenth my times in which the church was, the oardi- 
century philosophy enlightens the minds of nal John Francis Alban i, aged only fifty years, 
all, and mankind reconquers its rights. and one of the youngest members of the sa- 

How can the vessel of St. Peter, accustomed cred college, and proclaimed him pope by the 
to sail in a dark and muddy sea, float in the name of Clement the Eleventh, 
ocean of light which covered the world ? The new head of the church was descended 
How can the papacy resist the formidable at- from a noble family of Urbinoj he had before 
tacks of adversaries sworn to annihilate it, filled the post of referendary, counsellor of 
those terrible encyclopedists, those fathers of the consistory, governor of Rieti, Civita Veo- 
modem philosophy] The explanation of it is chia, and Sabino, and had, finally, been raised 
simple ; the popes, finding themselves out- to the cardinalate by his predecessor. Having 
flanked by the progress of the age, formed a but just seated himself on the pontifical throne, 
connection with kings, made common cause he was employed with the ceremonies which 
with them, sought more than ever to prop the take place at the close of each jubilee, and 
spiritual authority by material powder, and which are called “shutting the holy door 
marched to a sacrilegious crusade against the he then took the reins of government in hand 
nations, sustained by the despots, and a cohort and placed himself as the arbiter of the des- 
of Jesuits, priests, monks, nobles, and all that tinies of Europe. 

infernal brood which devours the substance He addressed a brief to James the Second, 
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the dethroned king of Great Britain, who had 
come to France to hide his shame, to console 
him in his exile, and to announce to him in 
the name of Goa, that he would return in tri- 
umph to London with an escort of Jesuits; a 
prediction which, most happily for England, 
was not realised. Some months afterwards, 
the infamous James the Second surrendered 
his soul to the devil in the castle of St. Ger- 
main en Laye, and made this singular exhor- 
tation to the prince of Wales his son, whose 
legitimacy was more than suspected: i: Re- 
member, my son, that if you ever remount 
the throne, we owe all to the pope and the 
Jesuits; spare no means to re-establish the 
Catholic religion in your kingdom ; burn, sack, 
murder, and remember that is better to gain 
heaven than to merit the blessings of the peo- 
ple.” The young prince promised to follow 
these instructions faithfully; immediately 
after the death of his father, he took the 
name of James the Third, and styled himself 
king of Great Britain, a title by which two or 
three valets, attached to his person, and the 
apostolic nuncio, saluted him. 

The solicitude of Clement the Eleventh for 
the Stuarts, had only regard to the interests 
of the Holy See; for the pontiff did not believe 
they could ever be reinstalled on the throne 
of Great Britain, and he appeared so ardent 
in maintaining their interests only to excite 
disturbances in the three kingdoms, and call 
off the attention of the powers to that quarter, 
whilst he was preparing to seize Sicily, or the 
Milanese, or even the kingdom of Naples, 
which excited his covetousness. 

These reasons of high policy determined 
him to pronounce secretly in favour of France, 
which nad accepted the succession of Spain 
for Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis the 
Fourteenth, whilst remaining ostensibly a 
careless spectator of the longand bloody wars 
which the houses of Austria and Bourbon 
were waging. It was the intention of his ho- 
liness to preserve, as far as he could, an abso- 
lute neutrality, and not to recognise either 
Philip the Fifth or the archduke Charles as 
the lawful king of Spain, until the fate of 
arms had made the balance incline to one 
side or the other. But circumstances forced 
him, almost from the commencement of hos- 
tilities, to abandon the prudent line of con- 
duct he had marked out. Alarmed by the 
rapidity of the marcli of the French armies, 
which had already invaded the Milanese, he 
thought that victory would remain constant 
to the generals of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
he hastened to declare that he regarded the 
wishes of the dead king of Spain as obligatory, 
and informed the belligerent powers that he 
would employ all the force of his authority to 
protect its execution in all that concerned the 
States of the Spanish peninsula. 

He then put his frontier places in a state of 
defence, and levied an army to protect the 
ecclesiastical states, in case that through a 
reverse of fortune he should have to dread the 
vengeance of Austria. He sent a brief to the 
emperor to induce him not to choose Italy as 


the theatre of the war, or at least to spare the 
patrimony of St. Peter. But all his exhorta- 
tions produced no effect; Prince Eugene en- 
tered the Milanese, restored the affairs of the 
archduke, made tne pope tremble even in 
Rome, and compelled him to return to his for- 
mer declarations. 

If the sovereign pontiff appeared to be un- 
decided in the political questions which were 
agitated around him, by way of compensation, 
he decided boldly in the theological quarrels, 
which had sprung up anew between the Mo- 
linists and Jansenists, on the occasion of a 
letter published by the abbe de Rancé, the 
reformer of the abbey of la Trappe, a fanati- 
cal debauchee, who, in despair at having lost 
the dutchess of Montbazon, his mistress, had 
renounced the world and retired to a solitude, 
to practise there the austerities of the first an- 
chorities of the Thebaide. Before his retreat 
Rancé had entertained the ideas of the Janse- 
nists, and following their example had con- 
demned the pontifical omnipotence, the insti- 
tution of the Jesuits, and the tyranny of kings ; 
he had even declared himself a partizan of 
republican doctrines as being the application 
of the doctrine of fraternity preached by 
Christ. As soon as the cowl had re-covered 
•his head, he prostrated himself before the pa- 
pal infallibility, and on the death of Arnaud, 
the illustrious leader of the Jansenists, darea 
to write to the abbot Nicaise: “The great 
Arnaud is dead at last ; after having pushed 
his career as far as he could, it has terminated. 
However they may talk, the question is set- 
tled ; his condition and his authority were a 
great weight for his party. Blessed is he who 
has no other than Jesus . . . 

This reflection, which appeared to be a 
blame cast on the Jesuits, induced an ener- 
getic reply on the part of Father Quesnel, 
who was considered by his party as the suc- 
cessor of Arnaud, and who continued the 
work of propagation, although forced to con- 
ceal himselt, and remain hidden in the envi- 
rons of Brussels. Rancé replied, that he had 
not wished to condemn his old friends, that 
his intentions had been misinterpreted. The 
Jansenists were not satisfied, and demanded a 
formal retraction. The reformer of la Trappe 
answed as tartly, and the dispute became 
daily more embittered up to the time of his 
death. ' 

As soon as Rancé had closed his eyes, the 
Molinists published an apochryphal letter at- 
tributed to the Trappists, which was ex- 
tremely violent against the followers of the 
bishop of Ypres, and renewed their attacks 
against the five propositions. Father Quesnel, 
instead of replying, made use of the trick of a 
riest to surprise and conquer his adversaries; 
e imagined this case of conscience. He 
supposed the case of a provincial confessor, 
who, undecided as to the manner of behaving 
toward an ecclesiastic whose orthodoxy he 
suspected, had interrogated him on several 
points of doctrine ; and in his pamphlet the 
skilful theologian asked the doctors to give 
him their opinion on the different replies the 
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priest made to the confessor. The following 
are some of the controverted points : 

“I condemn the five propositions attributed 
to Jansenius in the sense in which the church 
has condemned them ; but on the question of 
fact, I think it is enough for me to maintain a 
silent and respectful submission, and as long 
as I shall not have been judicially convicted 
of having maintained any of these proposi- 
tions, my belief cannot be suspected. In 
order, however, to reassure alarmed con- 
scienes, I will add this profession of faith: *1 
believe that being obliged to love God as the 
end towards which we tend, all actions which 
do not refer to him, and which are not induced 
by some motive of charity or love, are so 
many sins. I affirm that it is a great sin to 
assist at divine service without any feeling of 
repentance, and with the wish to persevere in 
the irregularities of a condemnable life; I do 
not believe that devotion to the saints and the 
Virgin consists principally in the vain forms 
and ridiculous practices which certain rituals 
teach us; finally, I declare that in reading the 
Letters of St. Cyran, the Hours of Dumont, the 
conferences of Lucon, the Morality of Greno- 
ble, I am acting in conformity with the rules 
of the church, w ? hich recommend the reading 
of religious books which are duly approved 
of.” Forty doctors united to reply to this 
consultation. They declared that the senti- 
ments of the ecclesiastic were not culpable, 
and that absolution might be granted him 
without exacting any retraction. 

This decision was printed at Paris, and a 
large number of copies struck off. The Mo- 
linists were embittered at the forty doctors 
who had approved of the case of conscience, 
and the fiery Bossuet pursued them with ex- 
treme violence. The bishop of Chartres imi- 
tated his example, as did the archbishop of 
Paris, the cardinal de Noailles. This prelate 
declared that the case of conscience was con- 
trary to the pontifical constitutions, tended to 
perpetuate troubles in the church, to favour 
equivocations, mental restrictions, and per- 
jories; and he summoned the doctors, under 
penalty of exclusion from the Sorbonne, and 
even of exile, to revoke their first decision. All 
obeyed, excepting only the doctor Petit Pied, 
who was constrained to leave the kingdom. 

Quesnel immediately addressed a vigorous 
letter to the cardinal de Noailles; he con- 
demned, in energetic terms, the violence 
which had been employed towards the doc- 
tors, to constrain them to a forced submission, 
which he called a public and outrageous false- 
hood, false testimony drawn forth by terror, 
shameful prevarication, unworthy cowardice. 
He followed up this new epistle by a small 
work in the form of a dialogue between two 
bishops. Among other stinging criticisms, 
one of these persons introduced on the scene, 
says to the other: 

“ We do not flatter, my dear lord ; in a mat- 
ter of reason, the mitre, the tiara, and the 
cross go for nothing; a crossed and mitred 
reason is still a human reason; we are the 
more liable to be deceived, since the episco- 
vol.h. 2U 


pal functions engage ns in a great number of 
puerile occupations, which we have not time 
to study and explore. To impose then on the 
faithful the decisions of a man, subject like 
all other men, as articles of faith, is to wish 
to degrade mankind.” 

This attach was too openly directed against 
pontifical infallibility for Clement the Ele- 
venth not to hasten to fulminate his anathe- 
mas against the author of the case of con- 
science. His holiness excommunicated him, 
and sent to the king of France and the arch- 
bishop of Paris two terrible briefs against the 
Jansenists. “They are minds sprung from 
darkness to trouble the peace of kingdoms 
and the church,” said the holy father, in his 
epistles; “they are audacious demons, who 
wish to overthrow the papacy and royalty ; 
they are heretical republicans; agitators of 
the people, who must be fenced ; finally, 
they are rebels, who must be repressed, 
tamed, even cut down by the edge of the 
sword, before they have undermined the foun- 
dations of the altar and the throne.” 

Louis the Fourteenth, who had all Europe 
against him, thought it imprudent to execute 
the orders of his holiness in all their force; 
he contented himself with banishing some re- 
fractory Jansenists, and with imposing silence 
on both parties. His majesty was not, besides, 
favourably disposed towards the holy father, 
on account of nis refusal to give the investi- 
ture of Naples to Philip the Fifth; and his 
discontent was even increased by a matter of 
arbitration which had been carried to the tri- 
bunal of Clement the Eleventh, on the sub- 
ject of a contest between the dutchess of Or- 
leans and the elector Palatine. ' 

This prince, the head of the Palatine branch 
of Neubourg. and the brother of the empress, 
had succeeded a brother of Madame, w'ho 
died childless. The dutchess had presented 
herself as the heiress of the personal property, 
which was large, and of the female fiefs per- 
taining to the electorate, which had brought 
on very grave discussions. The two parties 
appealed, the one to the emperor, the other 
to the king of France, and obtained from them 
judgments dictated by the interests of their 
dynasties, which satisfied no one. As a last 
resort, the two families had referred it to the 
pope. It was at the time w’hen the victories 
of Prince Eugene made the balance incline in 
favour of the emperor. His holiness ranged 
himself as usual on the side of the conqueror, 
confirmed the sentence pronounced by Leo- 
pold the First, declared the pretensions of 
Madame badly founded, and condemned the 
elector Palatine to pay her only three hun- 
dred thousand Roman crowns. The court of 
France maintained that the pope had sur- 
passed his powers, and instructed the abbot 
of Thesac solemnly to protest, in the name 
of Madame, against this judgment. 

His holiness was not disturbed by the anger 
of Louis the Fourteenth, being assured that 
he was under the protection of the emperor,, 
who was then victorious ; but as it was the 
destiny of Clement the Eleventh only to es- 
30 * 
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cape from one danger to fall into another, his 
apprehensions of war were scarcely quieted, 
when two terrible events plunged Rome into 
consternation. In consequence of heavy rains, 
the Tiber rose above its banka, buried all the 
country under water, and destroyed the crops ; 
then an earthquake, which lasted almost fif- 
teen minutes, threw down whole streets, and 
buried very many inhabitants beneath the 
ruins of their houses. Thus on the one side 
the inundation of the Tiber, and on the other 
the earthquake, contributed to render the po- 
sition of the pope extremely critical. Within 
the holy city, as without, the exhalations 
which escaped from the slime the river had 
left in retiring, had corrupted the atmosphere 
and engendered pestilential fevers, which 
daily carried off thousands of victims. The 
misery had become so universal, so profound, 
that two thirds *)f the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the necessity of living on herbs, and 
those who wished to obtain a little bread or 
meat to sustain their miserable existence, 
were compelled to prostitute their wives or 
daughters to the ecclesiastics, who alone were 
rich enough to purchase this precious food. It 
was at once a curious and afflicting spectacle, 
to behold the dwellings of the priests trans- 
formed into so many seraglios, in which were 
to be found the youngest and handsomest 
girls of Rome. There was not the meanest 
clerl^ who, under the pretext of charity, had 
not collected several of these unfortunates. 

His holiness was alarmed by the conse- 
quences which might result from such licen- 
tiousness, and issued a bull enjoining on 
priests, prelates, and cardinals to maintain a 
conduct more in conformity with the priestly 
character, under penalty of being disgraced ; he 
ordered them to restore at once to their fami- 
lies the women and young girls whom they 
had in their residences; he, moreover, ex- 
pressly prohibited every ecclesiastic, under 
penalty of interdiction, from becoming intoxi- 
cated, gambling, or taxing part in any orgies 
whilst Rome was in distress. 

Other measures were then adopted to re- 
medy the disasters which had fallen on the 
holy city. The council of the sovereign pon- 
tiff had the wisdom to decree, that the citi- 
zens, whose houses had been thrown down, 
should be exempted from imposts for several 
years ; that poor young girls should be main- 
tained at the expense of the city, and placed 
under the supervision of matrons, to prevent 
them from prostituting themselves for a live- 
lihood, and, finally, that all* public festivals 
and rejoicings should be suspended until a 
return of prosperity. 

Admirable as were these ordinances, they 
were but a feeble solace for the evils of all 
kinds which burthened the population of 
Rome; that which starving people needed, 
was cargoes of com ; but the treasury of St. 
Peter was dry, and not in a condition to make 
extraordinary expenses. The cardinals had 
so well trafficked away their VQtes in the elec- 
tion of Clement the Eleventh, that all the 
wealth which was in the cellare of the Vati- 


can. at the death of Innocent the Eleventh, 
as well as the enormous sums arising from the 
jubilee had passed into their hands. The 
holy father naturally turned towards France 
to repair the disorders which his simoniacal 
election had made in the finances; but like a 
skilful politician, he first restored the friendly 
intercourse between the court of Versailles 
and his see, which had for some time past re- 
ceived rude shocks. The occasion, more- 
over. suited admirably. 

The archduke Charles had proclaimed him- 
self, at Vienna, sovereign of Spain, by the 
name of Charles the Third, and had transmit- 
ted this information to the embassadors of the 
empire at Rome, enjoining on them to cele- 
brate this great event in the national church 
of the Germans, in order to force the pope, 
and engage him openly in their interests. His 
holiness did not fall into the snare ; he sent 
for the representatives of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Philip the Fifth, to come to the Vatican, 
and declared to them that he did not approve 
of the demonstrations of the plenipotentiaries 
of the archduke ; that if the law of nations 
prevented him from pr§hibi ting the celebration 
of a religious festival, he should at least take 
measures to show to all Europe, that he did 
not recognise the son of the emperor as the 
lawful king of the Spaniards. In fact, the 
the cardinal Carpegna informed the Austrian 
.embassadors, that the pope would prohibit 
them the use of the German church, if they 
exposed his portrait with that of the archduke, 
clothed in the insignia of Spanish royalty. 

This conduct procured for Clement the 
Eleventh, a reconciliation with the great king, 
and a large sum of money for alms. Father 
la Chaise, as well as all the French Jesuits, 
hastened to take advantage of the circum- 
stances, and proposed to his holiness to allow 
him new subsidies, if in return he would con- 
sent to pronounce against the Jansen ists, and 
employ nis influence over the king of Spain, 
to obtain the surrender of Father Quesnel, 
who, from his retreat, did not cease to carry 
on a rough war with them. Clement the 
Eleventh agreed to the bargain, and induced 
Philip the Fifth to give an order to the mar- 
auis of Bedman, who commanded for him in 
the Low Countries, to seize Quesnel and his 
disciples wherever they were. 

The spies of the Jesuits had already dis- 
covered the retreat of their formidable adver- 
sary, and as soon as the Spanish governor re- 
ceived the instructions of his sovereign, it 
became easy for him to make the arrest. A 
troop of police agents, conducted by the Jesu- 
its, went into a part of the country, called the 
Refuge de Forêt, where the venerable Jan- 
senist dwelt, and led him away prisoner to 
the archbishop of Brussels. Fortunately, a 
French gentleman enabled him to escape, and 
furnished him with the means of getting to 
Holland. They, however, continued proceed- 
ings against the papers they had discovered 
in his retreat, ana condemned him for contu- 
macy to excommunication and confinement 
in a monastery, until the Holy See, or rather 
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the Jesuits were satisfied : prohibiting him 
from printing any thing, unuer penalty of per- 
petual imprisonment. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola immedi- 
ately thundered forth songs of victory, and 
proclaimed every where that they were in 
favour with the pope. This success embold- 
ened them to dare to ask Clement the Elev- 
enth, to proceed to judgment on the affair of 
Chinese worship, which had been pending at 
the court of Rome for a great many years. It 
was as follows: — In 1645, during the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent the Tenth, in accordance 
with the report of Father Morales, a Domini- 
can, the society of the propaganda had pro- 
visionally prohibited the worship which the 
Jesuits rendered to Confucius in the Catho- 
lico-Chinese ceremonies, which these good 
fathers used to obtain the confidence of the 
emperor, the mandarins, and the people of 
the Celestial empire ; Alexander the Seventh, 
on the other hand, had in 1656, on the remon- 
strances of Father Martini, a Jesuit, authorised, 
through the congregation of the inquisition, 
the exercise of the same ceremonies, and had 
declared that they were necessary for the 
maintenance of Catholicism in China. Not- 
withstanding this decision, the different reli- 
gious orders, who disputed for the glory of 
establishing their sway in these provinces, 
continued to carry on a violent war against 
each other, which threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Chinese empire, and drew 
on them a long persecution by the sovereign. 

Up to 1684, the quarrels had lost neither 
their vivacity nor their animosity, when Fa- 
ther Gregory Lopez, a Dominican, who had 
gone over into the camp of the Jesuits, and had 
been made, through their influence, bishop 
of Basileum, apostolic vicar, and then titular 
metropolitan of the oapital of China, wrote to 
the pontiff in the same year : — “ Most holy- 
father, I have learned, that my former breth- 
ren, the Dominicans, led away by a false 
zeal, have written to you that my defection 
was a dishonour to the order, and have sought 
to injure me in your opinion. I hasten then 
to explain my conduct to you. If I have 
joineu the Jesuits, it is because I discovered 
that their methods of propagating Catholicism 
were preferable to those of the other orders ; 
and I could the better judge of it, since I am 
a Chinese by birth, and consequently fitter 
than another to decide what suits the men of 
the country, being better learned in the lan- 
guage, ana more skilful in reading Chinese 
books than any European.” 

These letters of Lopez provoked new de- 
cretals from Alexander the Seventh, which 
confirmed the former bulls concerning the 
Chinese rites, and authorised the worship ren- 
dered to Confucius, as well as the ceremonies 
celebrated in honour of thedead ? though their 
worship constituted a true adoration, and these 
dead ceremonies were to be positively regard- 
ed as sacrilegious and idolatrous, according 
to the spirit of the Christian religion. These 
practices consisted^ for the inhabitants of the 
Chinese empire, in prostrating themselves 
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until their forehead touched the ground, at 
the sacred name of the philosopher, written In 
large characters on a box exposed on a table, 
with incense pans and lighted candles. The 
mandarins rendered this adoration to him when 
they took possession of their governments, 
bachelors when they received their degree, 
governors of cities and men of letters renewed 
it twice a month. The ceremonies celebrated 
in honour of the dead were three in number, 
and were practised at different periods. That 
which took place before inhumation, consisted 
in placing the portrait of the deceased on a 
table before a coffin, and above it a box which 
bore the name of the dead. Flowers, per- 
fumes and lighted candles, were arranged 
symetrically on both sides, after which the 
relatives and friends came to take part in thé- 
grief, saluted the coffin, prostrated themselves, 
struck the earth with their foreheads, and de- 
posited near the box, the perfumes, flowers, 
fruits, and candles they had brought. 

The second commemorative ceremony took 
place twice a year; on those days every fa- 
mily spread a table on which was placed the 
portrait of their most illustrious ancestor. On 
the right and left, on tablets, were traced the 
names of the other dead of the family, with 
the quality, employment, age, and day of de- 
cease of each of them. All the relatives as- 
sembled in this saloon, and came to deposit 
on the table decanters of wine, plates of food, 
perfumes, and candles, without failing to make 
the usual genuflexions and salutes. 

The third ceremony was practised but once 
a year, at the beginning of the month of May. 
The heads of families went with their wives 
and children into the cemeteries where their 
relatives were interred, tore away the thorns 
and plants which surrounded the tombs, reite- 
rated the marks of grief and respect they had 
paid them at the time of their death, and 
placed on the tombstones food and wine, of 
which they made a sumptuous repast. Such 
was the national worship which tne disciples 
of Ignatius Loyala w-ere willing to retain, the 
better to assure their rule over the people. 

A member of the society of the* propaganda, 
named Maigrot, scandalized by the conduct 
of the Jesuits, undertook to put an end to such 
crying abuses ; he made a terrible statement 
which he sent secretly to the commission of 
the holy office, beseeching it to order an in- 
quiry, and have the truth of his charges veri- 
fied. The matter was conducted with so much 
mystery, that the company of Jesus was not 
informed of what was going on against them 
for two years, and then by a writing called 
u Questions in regard to the Chinese ceremo- 
nies,” which Pope Innocent the Twelfth com- 
municated to them. This book excited a ge- 
neral reprobation against the good fathers 
throughout all Europe, whom it accused of 
being nothing less than favourers of idolatry, 
and corrupters of the Catholic religion. A let- 
ter of the minister Jurieu, the heatl of the fo- 
reign missions, gave them a still more terrible 
blow, and became the signal for a strife in 
which crowds of pamphleteers, of every be- 
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Kef, took part. The children of Ignatius, 
however, made head against the storm, and 
obtained a delay of the judgment which the 
society of the propaganda was ordered to 
make. At last, in despite of their intrigues, 
the court of Rome sanctioned, by a decree of 
the 20th of November, 1704, the sentence 
which the society had already rendered 
against the Chinese worship^ and ordered the 
cardinal de Tournon to go into the Celestial 
empire to abolish idolatry, and arrest the dis- 
orders of the missionaries. 

Whilst the Society of Jesus was undergoing 
this check, to increase its misfortune, it lost 
one of its fiercest adepts. In his turn disap- 
peared from the earth the famous Bossuet, 
that proud prelate, so terrible to the weak, so 
basely servile to the strong. This proud bishop 
who, during the whole course of his life, had 
shown himself to be the apologist of abso- 
lute monarchy, and of excessive Catholicism, 
the champion of authority under its most ty- 
rannical forms, the apostle of the edifice which 
all minds were engaged in demolishing, the 
enemy of that liberty which his essentially 
despotic genius could not understand, and 
which France was preparing to salute with 
enthusiasm. 

He died dressing himself in his shroud, 
boasting of the triumphs which he had gain- 
ed, and enumerating, with a ferocious joy, the 
number of victims whom he had crushed — 
Arnaud, all the cohort of Poit Royal, Fenelon, 
Jeanne Guyon, Father Lacom be, and so many 
others besides ! And yet this insolent priest, 
so harsh, so implacable towards others, had 
not only trespassed several times in his life, 
but even, what will seem incredible, had ur- 
ged his irreverence for the Catholic religion 
so far as to violate the sacred laws of the 
church. Bossuet the Jesuit, the bishop of 
Meaux, the excessive fanatic, was married. 
This fact is attested, in a formal manner, by- 
Jean Denis, the secretary of the cardinal de 
Bissy, who has left us very interesting me- 
moirs of the court and clergy of France. 

Voltaire also declares, that several mem- 
bers of the family of Secousse, which was al- 
lied to that of Mademoiselle Desvieux, the 
wife of Bossuet, related to him the details of 
this affair. We will add, in corroboration of 
these proofs, that the archives of the city of 
Meanx show, that the bishop had acquired for 
one Mademoiselle Desvieux, the property de 
Maulên, of which she took the name ; that it 
was publicly notorious that his eminence made 
large and frequent sacrifices of money for her ; 
that he saw her frequently, familiarly, and 
lengthily, at her own nouse, at all hours of the 
day and night ; that he was much in debt for 
her ; that at his death, his heirs having refused 
to pay his debts, the creditors had commenced 
proceedings against the domains of the pre- 
tended lady of Maulên, and had probed judi- 
cially, that she was the lawful wile of the pre- 
late ; that the latter, to save her property, had 
threatened the relatives of Bossuet to make her 
marriage contract public ; and that the family, 
to avoid dishonouring his memory, had deter- 


mined to pay the debts. But though the pro- 
ceedings were at once suspended, it remained 
none the less proved, for all those who had 
assisted in the controversy of this singular af- 
fair, that Madame de Maulên was well and 
duly the lawful wife of Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux. 

This family auarrel excited at the time but 
little attention, tne minds of men being strongly 
occupied by the wars of the succession, and 
the persecutions directed by the great king 
against the unfortunate Calvinists of Cevennes, 
the Vivarais, and Gevaudan. In these last 
provinces it arose from the vexatious proceed- 
ings of which the agents of the ^police and the 
officers of the despot were guilty. They drove 
the poor people wno could not pay the capita- 
tion, from their huts ; and some of them went 
sa far as to sell, in the public place, the straw 
which served for their beds. Exasperated by 
such treatment, the Calvinists resolved to take 
vengeance on their oppressors. In several vil- 
lages of the Cevennes they assembled in nu- 
merous bands, surrounded the houses of the 
receivers by night, seized the fiscal officers, 
and hung them to trees with their lists attach- 
ed to their necks. To avoid being recognised, 
the executioners of this terrible justice had 
placed shirts over their clothes, which gave 
them the name of Camisards. The revolt 6oon 
extended through the whole chain of the Ce- 
vennes, and Louis the Fourteenth had no other 
mode of crushing the heresy, but to proceed 
to a general massacre of the Calvinists. Per- 
haps the great king would not have succeeded 
in taming this courageous population, if he 
had not been seconded by tne Jesuits in the 
work of extermination. 

Therefore when these latter, with their 
hands dripping in the blood of the Camisards, 

resented themselves before the king to claim 

is interference in their quarrels with the Jan- 
senists, his majesty sent at once an embassa- 
dor to the court of Rome, to solicit from Cle- 
ment the Eleventh a new bull of excommu- 
nication against the disciples of the great Ar- 
naud. The pontiff conformed to the wishes 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and fulminated the 
terrible bull “Vineam Domini,” in which his 
holiness attacked directly the respectful si- 
lence, under the pretext, that the subterfuge 
of the case of conscience prevented them from 
condemning internally the book of Jansenius 
as heretical, that it destroyed no error, and 
did not satisfy the obedience due to the apos- 
tolic constitutions. Thus, the Jansenists could 
neither speak nor keep silence without beinç 
declared guilty of heresy ; and there remainea 
no alternative for them but that of submitting 
to the Jesuits, their implacable enemies. 

Louis the Fourteenth presented the bull of 
the pope to the parliament for registry, and 
to avoid all opposition on the part of the young 
counsellors, ne joined to it a declaration, in 
which he announced his wish to dry up the 
source of a poisonous doctrine, to dissipate 
the miserable remains of an error which re- 
appeared under a thousand forms, glided 
about in darkness, and even fortified itself by 
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silence. The bull was registered, and then 
sent to all the bishops of the kingdom. 

It had been first submitted to au examina- 
tion of an assembly of the clergy, presided 
over by the cardinal de Noailles; and the 
prelate, while accepting it, declared that the 
constitutions of the popes were not always 
infallible, even in the decision of facts of doc- 
trine. Clement the Eleventh protested ear- 
nestly against the irreverence of such lan- 
guage, and obtained from Louis, that the 
archbishop of Paris should be compelled to 
retract what he had advanced in the meeting 
of the French bishops, and to recognise that 
the head of the church possessed the privilege 
of absolute infallibility in matters of faith. 

His holiness was then engaged in remodel- 
ing his finances, and found no better means 
of making the gold of the simple flow into 
his coffers, than by publishing an extraordi- 
nary jubilee. But as it was scarcely six years 
since the secular jubilee had taken place, he 
took for his theme the necessity resting on the 
church to implore the Divinity to put an end 
to the wars. This move succeeded marvel- 
lously well ; bands of imbecile pilgrims came 
from all parts, who gave their money in ex- 
change for benedictions, indulgences, exemp- 
tions, absolutions, and other merchandise of 
the same kind. 

Notwithstanding the prayers of the devout 
the war still continuée!; and the troops of 
Prince Eugene invaded the dutchy ot Fer- 
rara, and seized on the strong places which 
were most convenient to enable them to ran- 
sack the people of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The pontiff, seeing the indifference 
of celestial powers to succour him, tried ter- 
restrial means to resist the arms of the em- 
peror. He threw three thousand men into 
the city of Ferrara, to place it in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and gave the command of 
it to the cardinal Casoni; he then levied a 
corps of four thousand foot soldiers for the 
defence of the patrimony of St. Peter, ap- 
pointed the count Marsigli generalissimo of his 
armies, and formed a defensive league with 
all the petty princes who had the same inter- 
est as himself in repulsing the arras of the 
house of Austria. These expenses having 
made a large hole in his purse, he was con- 
strained to ask authority from the sacred col- 
lege to draw upon the treasures of Sixtus the 
Fifth, which were deposited in the cellars of 
the castle of San Angelo, and which a law 
prohibited from touching, unless the existence 
of the Holy See were in danger. 

These measures, though wisely combined, 

E roduced no favourable result ; Prince Eugene 
id his victorious armies through all the pro- 
vinces of Italy; Naples even fell beneath the 
sway of the archduke, through the treason of 
the cardinal Grimani, who was its viceroy — 
“a wretch of the first order,” says St. Simon, 
“ who took no pains to conceal his turpitudes ; 
a violent and furious priest, who was the 
avowed enemy of Clement the Eleventh.” 
Already had the dominions of the grand duke 
of Tuscany, the dukes of Parma and Pia- 


cenza, the republic of Genoa ; and a great 
number of cities been constrained to receive 
German garrisons, and to pay enormous con- 
tributions for the war. 

In this extremity, the pope determined to 
open negotiations with the marquis de Prie, 
the plenipotentiary of the emperor. The lat- 
ter made, as a first condition for the with- 
drawal of the troops from the states of the 
church, that Clement should make a promo- 
tion of a cardinal in the name of the arch- 
duke, and should give to that prince the title 
of king of Spain. His holiness made some 
difficulty in yielding to this demand, since 
he comprehended that such a manifestation 
would place him at enmity with the king of 
France, and compromise his temporal autho- 
rity; but on the announcement that the prince 
of Darmstadt was quitting Naples to come 
to Rome with his army, and that the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet had appeared on the waters of 
Livouma, he declared that he was ready to 
do what the emperor required. The marquis 
de Prie having Decome more exacting, since 
he had perceived the alarm of the holy father, 
went to the pontifical palace, and announced to 
the cardinals assembled in consistory, that the 
ecclesiastical states would be placed in fire and 
blood, unless his holiness immediately sub- 
scribed to the following conditions : 1. “ That 
he should disarm his strong places, dismiss 
all his troops, and retain neither Frenchmen 
nor Spaniards in his service; 2. That he should 
recognise the archduke as lawful sovereign of 
Spain, by the name of Charles the Third, and 
should grant him the investiture of the king- 
dom of Naples; 3. That he should grant win- 
ter quarters to fifteen thousand imperialists 
in different places of the church; 4. That he 
should pay a contribution of a hundred thou- 
sand Roman crowns towards defraying the 
expenses of the war. 

Clement asked for a respite of some days, 
to be enabled to implore the mercy of God, 
and to beseech him to soften the heart of the 
emperor, that he might obtain more favour- 
able terms. He made, on this occasion, pro- 
cessions through all the streets of Rome, and 
traversed the holy city ? followed by his clergv ; 
but the marnuis ne Prie was not moved by the 
tears of the noly father, and abated none of 
his pretensions. His holiness, finding that he 
had neither peace nor truce to hope for from 
his enemy, determined to ask mercy, yielded 
to the demands of the Austrian embassador, 
and solemnly recognised the archduke as law v - 
ful king of Spain, in the presence of the em- 
bassadors of the courts of France and Madrid. 
The latter protested against such a violation 
of the oaths of his holiness; they declared 
this recognition null, since neither Clement 
the Eleventh nor his cardinals could revoke 
a preceding bull granted voluntarily, in which 
they recognised Philip the Fifth as the sole 
and lawful king of the Spanish peninsula: 
they then sallied forth from the Vatican, ana 
quitted Rome. 

On the same day, a treaty was signed be- 
tween the church and the empire ; hostili- 
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ties immediately ceased in the ecclesiastical 
states, the blockade of Ferrara was raised, 
and the hostile troops who were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, immediately returned to 
join the army at Naples. 

Scarcely had the imperialists quitted the 
territories of the church, when Clement the 
Eleventh, in contempt of the engagements 
which he had contracted with the emperor, 
proceeded publicly to bless the swaddling 
clothes of a child to which the wife of Philip 
the Fifth had given birth, and sent them to 
Madrid by an extraordinary nuncio, who had 
orders to assist at the oath which the deputies 
of Spain were to take to the young prince of 
the Asturias, in recognising him as the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown. He then con- 
vened the cardinals in convocation, to decide 
if he had a right to recognise the archduke as 
the heir of King Charles the Second. There, 
as was expected, the members of the sacred 
college, who were favourable to the house of 
Austria, decided in the affirmative ; the Ita- 
lians, who were the most numerous, protested 
that this recognition was null of itself, having 
been wrested by force of arms. The sove- 
reign pontiff used this divergency of opinions 
as a pretext for not deciding between the two 
parties, and for maintaining his system of 
neutrality, whilst having recognised two kings 
of Spain. 

From that time Clement the Eleventh did 
not appear to trouble himself any more about 
this political question, and gave all his atten- 
tion to the new persecutions by the Jesuits 
against the Jansenists, on the occasion of a 
translation of the New Testament which 
Father Quesnel had published, with commen- 
taries on each verse, or u moral reflections.” 
This book was but a new* edition of a work 
which Bishop Vialart had approved of in 167 1, 
which the Doctors Hideux and du Pin had ac- 
cepted in 1687, to which the cardinal de 
Noailles had given his approval in 1693, and of 
which lie had said, among other things, 11 Wo 
find here all that is most beautiful and touching 
that the fathers have written concerning the 
gospel, and that the most sublime truths of 
religion were there treated with that force and 
mildness of the Holy Spirit which make them 
relished by the hardest hearts.” It was, how- 
ever, on its reappearance handed over by the 
Jesuits for the censure of the court of Rome, 
and the body charged to examine it declared 
that it was heretical in all its parts, that it 
was not susceptible of correction, and that the 
reading of it should be absolutely prohibited. 
In conformity with this decision, Clement the 
Eleventh proscribed this New Testament w’ith 
the moral reflections, by a brief w hich prohi- 
bited the printing and reading of it ; he, more- 
over, enjoined on the faithful who possessed 
copies of it, to carry them to the inquisitors 
of the faith, that they might be burned. 

This last clause, which was contrary to the 
usages of France, in w hich temporal execu- 
tions are reserved for the secular power, pre- 
vented the brief from being received in that 
kingdom. The Jesuits, however, cried out 


victory, and Father Tellier, who had been ap- 
pointed confessor to the king, solemnly an- 
nounced that he was about to crush Janeenisnr 
which he called a hydra with a thousand 
heads. He began by attacking Port Royal des 
Champs, which he regarded as the hearth- 
stone ot the evil, and which, however, was 
but a poor monastery, inhabited by some old 
nuns. Father la Chaise had already induced 
Louis the Fourteenth to make an edict prohi- 
biting the nuns from admitting any girl to 
make a profession, for which cause the com- 
munity insensibly dwindled away ; but Father 
Tellier did not think the remedy sufficient, 
he wished to finish it at a blow, so that if any 
of these poor women survived the great king, 
they might not be able to ask from his suc- 
cessor for authority to receive novices. 

A pretext was not wanting for him to attain 
his ends; the venerable Jesuit revived the 
bull “ Veniara Domini,” w hich had proscribed 
respectful silence, and under pretext that the 
nuns of Port Royal des Champs were guilty 
of keeping silence, he caused the cardinal de 
Noailles to enjoin on them, in the name of the 
king, to sign tne bull without restriction. The 
holy girls refused to do as they were bid, and 
appealed to the pope. His holiness decided 
that it was unnecessary to constrain the nuns 
to sign the buli without restriction ; it was 
enough for them to have approved of it under 
the benefit of the peace of Clement the Ninth- 
This result was not what Father Tellier had 
expected, and the reply of the pontiff appeared 
to him to be a Gordian knot, easier to cut than 
to untie ; he then resolved to change his bat- 
teries to obtain the suppression of the monas- 
tery. He availed himself of the division of 
the nuns of Port Royal into two houses ; that 
of Paris, which was placed under the direc- 
tion of tne company of Jesus, and that of des 
Champs, to represent to his royal penitent 
that tne latter of these communities hail been 
maintained through toleration ; that it was 
best for the interests of religion to unite all 
the nuns of that abbey, in order to place things 
on their former footing, and he proposed to 
preserve the convent of Paris, which was very 
important, in preference to that of des Champs, 
which had scarcely the means of subsistence, 
and which contained only some obstinate old 
women, whom it was impossible to bring to 
reason on questions of doctrine. , 

His majesty, never refusing the good father 
any thing, issued a decree in councfi, by virtue 
of which Port Royal des Champs was invested 
during the night by detachments of French 
and Swiss guards, under the orders of d ? Ar- 
genson, the lieutenant of police, the doors 
w ere broken in by squads of the guard, the 
nuns dragged from their cells in their night 
dresses, and conducted to the chapter to listen 
to a letter de cachet, which suppressed the 
community, and condemned them to seclusion 
in other monasteries. In consequence of this 
order the poor nuns were immediately put 
into carriages, and conducted separately to 
different convents, situated at twenty, thirty, 
and even fifty leagues from Paris. To heighten 
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the ignominy, each carriage wan escorted by 
horse archers, as was done when public 
women were removed. When the house was 
empty, d’Argenson had it rummaged by his 
police blood hounds from the eaves to the 
cellar, seized all the papers, and carried them 
to Father Tellier, rendering to him an account 
of the expedition. The good father, encour- 
aged by his success, wished to render his vic- 
tory complete by annihilating even the build- 
ings of this celebrated community. He soli- 
cited and obtained an order from the great 
king, which enjoined on the families of those 
whose ancestors were interred in Port Royal 
des Champs, to have them exhumed and 
taken elsewhere, in a month’s time; then, 
and still by a royal ordinance, he caused the 
church and abbey to be razed, as was the 
custom with the Houses of regicides, without 
leaving one stone on another ; only, it was not 
sown with salt, thanks to the interference of 
the archbishop of Paris, who interfered to 
prevent this last profanation. 

Thus Father Tellier attained the end he 
had proposed, and the Society of Jesus could 
add this triumph to that which they obtained 
in China over the cardinal de Tournon. This 
venerable prelate had been sent, about the 
year 1704, with the title of patriarch of An- 
tioch, and apostolic vicar, to verify the exact- 
ness of the accusations brought against the 
Jesuits, and to interdict the idolatrous cere- 
monies which those religious had practised, 
contrary to the rules of the church. On his 
arrival in the Celestial empire, the patriarch 
had satisfied himself of the fidelity of the re- 
ports which had been made to the sovereign 
pontiff, and, in conformity with his instruc- 
tions, had assembled at Canton the heads of 
the different missions, on whom he had en- 
joined, in the name of the Holy See, to take 
from their churches the signs and emblems 
which pertained to the worship of Confucius, 
of heaven, and of ancestors. 

The Jesuits dared not resist him openly; 
but they acted in the dark, and used their in- 
fluence over the emperor Khanç-li, to indis- 
pose him towards the legate, and represented 
the patriarch as a dangerous fanatic, who had 
come to China to subvert religion and reduce 
the people of Asia beneath the sway of the 
Roman pontiff. The monarch, who was ex- 
cessively jçalous of his absolute authority, 
saw an enemy in the patriarch ; when the 
latter came to Pekin to be admitted to his 
presence, he gave him an ungracious recep- 
tion, and on the next day sent him an order 
to quit his capital immediately. The prelate 
obeyed, quited the court of the Celestial em- 
pire, went to Nankin and published the fa- 
mous edict in which he interdicted the Chris- 
tians of China from the idolatrous practices 
authorised by the Jesuits, and enjoined on 
the missionaries to conform to his instructions 
under penalty of ecclesiastical censures. 

This command excited the anger of the Je- 
suits very muchj without losing time they 
solicited and obtained an order from the em- 
peror to arrest the patriarch and conduct him 


to Macao, where he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, ironed hand and foot, and submitted to 
frightful treatment. At the same time, the 
society wrote to the court of Rome against the 
apostolic vicar, and demanded his recall. But 
Clement the Eleventh, notwithstanding his 
attachment to this company, dared not affront 
the judgment of men. and instead of approv- 
ing of the conduct of tne Jesuits, declared that 
the patriarch had deserved well of the Holy 
See, and sent to him. in his prison at Macao, 
the insignia of the dignity of cardinal. The 
unfortunate man did not long enjoy his new 
title, for. a few days afterwards, his enemies 
poisoned him. 

All these victories exalted the Jesuits, and 
pushed them on to show themselves more en- 
terprising than ever; in France, sustained as 
they were by Main tenon and Louis the Four- 
teenth their audacity appeared openly, and 
they did not fear to attack persons most emi- 
nent for their functions or their learning. 
Thus, they made a kind of levy of bucklers 
against the cardinal de Noailles, to punish him 
for having approved of the moral reflections 
of Quesnel, and for having condemned the 
violence exercised towards the nuns of Port 
Royal des Champs ; they endeavored to injure 
him with the bishops of his party, and with 
the doctors, who had, until now, remained 
indifferent, neutral, or strangers to all the re- 
ligious quarrels. It is supposed that it was 
at this time that Tellier enrolled the great king 
among the Jesuits^ from the ardour which the 
monarch evinced m the new theological war. 
Thanks to his powerful interference, the mo- 
ral reflections of Quesnel were again brought 
forward, and the pope was so urgently soli- 
cited to condemn them by a special bull that 
he could not avoid obeying, and determined 
to lanch the celebrated bull u Unigenitus,” 
which declared one hundred and one proposi- 
tions of that remarkable book to be attached 
of heresy. 

We may relate on this subject, that the 
embassador of France, Amelot, having asked 
Clement the Eleventh, why he had said that 
this celebrated work contained one hundred 
and one erroneous propositions, without spe- 
cifying any of them, his holiness replied wuth 
artlessnessj “ What do you want me to do ? 

I find nothing to blame in this book : but Fa- 
ther Tellier Tiaving said to the king that it 
contained more than one hundred censurable 
propositions, d’Aubenton and Cardinal Fabro- 
ni, who are both Jesuits, have compelled me 
to exceed this number ; I have maae but one 
more.” 

This bull condemned the propositions of 
Quesnel as false, captious, of evil tendency; 
pernicious, rash, injurious, not only to the 
church, but also to the secular power ; as se- 
ditious, infamous, blasphemous, favouring he- 
resies and schism ; as heretical, as renewing 
the errors of Luther and Calvin, and especially 
those of Jansenius. It moreover declared to 
the faithful of both sexes, that whosoever 
should teach, sustain, or put forth these pro- 
positions, whether jointly or separately, or 
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who should even talk about them, in public 
or private, except to condemn them, incurred 
by this act alone, without need of ulterior de- 
cisions, the ecclesiastical censures and secu- 
lar penalties pronounced against heretics. 

His holiness, by virtue of his apostolic om- 
nipotence, declared the work of Quesnel to be 
proscribed under every name, and in every 
language in which it had been or might here- 
after ever be printed, as being fit to capture 
and seduce innocent souls by words filled with 
mildness, and the false appearances of the 
most pious instruction ; he also anathema- 
tised all books and pamphlets, in manuscript 
or printed, which might be published in the 
defence of this dangerous work, and he pro- 
hibited all Catholics from reading, copying, 
retaining in their memory, or using them, un- 
less they desired to be pronounced guilty 
and punishable with spiritual and temporal 
penalties indicted on heretics. “Such was 
that abominable constitution ‘Unigenitus,’” 
says St. Simon, “ so fatal to the state, so ad- 
vantageous to the Jesuits, to the ultra mon- 
tanes, ignorant priests, swindling monks, and 
all the wretches of the regular and secular 
orders, and of which the consequences were 
to engender disorders, perfidy, violence, and 
persecutions, under w hich the kingdom groan- 
ed for more than thirty years; it was that 
constitution whose appearance produced ef- 
fects so extended, so irightful. that morality, 
customs, the laws themselves have been over- 
turned by it, and w hich lias replaced the or- 
dinary tribunals by military commissions 
w’hich have unceasingly inundated France 
with letters de cachet, and which have com- 
pletely annihilated justice.” 

D’Aubenton and Fabroni, the true authors 
of the bull, the tools of the Society of Jesus, 
had pushed their audacity so far as to con- 
demn the formal texts of St. Paul, which all 
ages and all heresies had respected as the 
oracles of the Holy Spirit ; they had not even 
respected the doctrines of St. Augustine and 
the fathers, which had, however, been ap- 
proved by general councils. 

According to Bruys, one of the historians 
who have written on the pontificate of Cle- 
ment the Eleventh, the two Jesuits, to have 
this work of infamy passed, acted like rob- 
bers, keeping the printers in confinement 
lest their plan should be noised abroad, and 
having the number of copies they judged ne- 
cessary, clandestinely struck off ; the author 
adds, that they then went to communicate 
their labour to Clement the Eleventh, enjoin- 
ing on him to affix his signature to the bull ; 
that his holiness having protested against their 
condemnation of the texts of St. Paul and St. 
Augustine, and having expressed a doubt 
whether the sacred college w'ould consent to 
approve of such irapietiesj Fabroni replied 
mat he would not suffer his work to be sub- 
mitted to revisers; that the right of condem- 
nation belonged to the vicar of God alone, in 
his capacity of infallible pontiff ; that it was 
to him, Clement the Eleventh, he addressed 
himself, and not to his cardinals ; finally, Bruys 


affirms, that the latter objecting, that he had 
solemnly promised the members of the sacred 
college to promulgate no bull without having 
consulted them, that Fabroni approached the 
holy father, his face livid, his hand clenched, 
and spoke to him in a low voice, at which 
Clement the Eleventh, trembling and alarmed, 
immediately took up a pen and signed the 
constitution. All writers agree, that one morn- 
ing, after a conference with the pope, the 
cardinal de Fabroni set up the bull “Uni- 
genitus” in the Champ de Flora, and pla- 
carded it on the doors of St. Peter, as well as 
those of the principal churches of the city. 

When the news of this act of compliance 
with the desires of the Jesuits was spread 
through Rome, a universal cry of reprobation 
arose against Clement the Eleventh ; the car- 
dinals, the bishops, the heads of the orders pro- 
tested against the terms of the bull, and ad- 
dressed energetic remonstrances to the sove- 
reign pontiff, in which they said, that he was 
the first of tne successors of the apostles who 
had dared to raise his hand against the sacred 
texts of the holy books, and to censure the 
most sublime propositions of St. Paul. His 
holiness replied to these representations by 
subterfuges; and when the sacred college 
came in a body to summon him to retract 
this bull of scandal, he shed tears, but steadily 
refused to review his decision. 

Fabroni, and Father Aubenton were not 
content with promulgating this bull at Rome; 
in the intoxication of their success, they des- 
patched a large number of copies to the mem- 
bers of their society, and more especially to 
Father Tellier, and the apostolic nuncio at 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth, that they 
might consult about the publication of it in 
France. The great king, m his capacity as a 
Jesuit, applauded the victory which the mem- 
bers of nis company had gained, and imme- 
diately signified to the regular and secular 
clergy to receive the new constitution with 
blind submission. But in France, a6 at Rome, 
it excited a general indignation; the cardinal 
de Rohan declared that it w as heretical ; the 
cardinal de Noailles protested against its te- 
nour. and accused the pope of au attempt on 
the liberties of the Gallican church; Bissy, 
bishop of Meaux, though the intimate friend 
of de Maintenon, pronounced against its adop- 
tion ; the courts of justice, the chapters, the 
ministers, the courts, the capital, thb provinces, 
equally protested against it. Father Tellier 
was firm ; he reprimanded Bissy, and know- 
ing the ambition of that prelate, warned him 
that he w-ould not obtain the hat of a cardinal 
but as the price of submission to the king: he 
strongly rebuked Rohan, and represented to 
him that he incurred great danger in not 
keeping the promises which had procured 
for nim the post of grand almoner ; as for the 
cardinal de Noailles, he suffered him to mani- 
fest his opposition, in hopes of destroying him 
in the opinion of tne monarch. 

He then thought of having the bull approved 
by the clergy, which was an enterprise of the 
more difficulty as the majority of the bishop? 
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was opposed to him. The following was the condemned since the affair of quietism. His 
mode adopted by this new Escobar to filch mandamus commences thus, “Oh, Roman 
the adhesion which was necessary for him. church ! oh, holy city ! oh, dear and common 
He commanded the bishops who were devoted country of all true Christians ! There is not in 
to him, to assist at an ecclesiastical meeting Jesus Christ, neither Greek, nor Scythian, nor 
convened in the capital, and unden divers barbarian, nor Jew, nor Gentile ! all men form 
pretexts dismissed to tneir dioceses those but one people in your bosom ; all are fellow 
whom he feared; he “'then thrust into the citizens of Rome, all are Roman Catholics, 
assembly,” to use his own expression, the Oh, church, from whence St. Peter will con- 
bishops in partibus of his coterie, and those firm his brethren for ever ! Oh, if I ever for- 
of recent formation, who had not yet received get you, may my right hand forget itself, and 
bulls of installation. To the observation made my tongue wither in my palate, if you are * 
to him, that these ecclesiastics had no right not to my last sight the object of my songs.” 
to vote, “ What matters it whether it is regu- He did not*receive the reward of eloquence, 
lar or not, provided the council accepts the Tellier constantly opposed any relaxation of 
constitution ‘Unigenitus!’ With this shoe- rigour by the king, and maintained the order 
horn we will see who will dare resist the of exile which prohibited him from leaving 
pope, the king,^md myself.” his diocese. 

Forty prelates then assembled in the hotel Notwithstanding the approval of some 
Soissons. under the presidency of the cardinal bishops sold to the Jesuits, the appearance of 
de Noailles, to deliberate on the acceptance the bull “Unigenitus” excited violent agita- 
of the constitution. The assembly commenced tions in different parts of the kingdom. AIT the 
by an examination of the propositions about civil and religious orders, without distinction 
grace ; which was only done for form, for none of state or character, protested against it : the 
of the commissioners dared to explain him- cardinal d’Estrées called it the work ol the 
self on this dangerous subject, from fear of spirit of darkness; the cardinal de Polignac, 
being reported to the terrible Father Tellier. who did not know of the affiliation ot the 
The cardinal de Rohan and the bishop of great king with the Society of Jesus, dared to 
Bissy, who had given in their submission, name it in a mandamus, an abominable work, 
were commissioned to defend the bull, and to which a Jesuit alone could conceive. He was 
defend its articles in the terms employed for punished for this by exile, and a prohibition 
the collation of this abominable work. Thus to appear at court. 

the bishop of Blois having remarked, that a Some counsellors of parliament wished also 
great number of the censured propositions to resist the encroachments of Jesuitism, but 
were not textually extracted from the book the dungeons of Vincennes and the bastile 
of Quesnel; Bissy exclaimed, “Silence to all did good and prompt justice to them. France 
the defenders of the infamous Oratorian. We was divided into two parties, the opponents 
are assembled to condemn, not to justify him. and the acceptants of it. Still, in the faction 
Whatever he may have written, he is guilty; of the acceptants, composed of the creatures 
for the truth itself becomes a falsehood in of Father Tellier, there were such divisions, 
passing through the mouth of a follower of that it was easy to perceive that without a 
Jansenius.” resort to the intimidation employed by the 

These deliberations were, however, much royal disciple of Ignatius Loyola to have the 
protracted ; for the cardinal de Noailles, and bull accepted, it would have been rejected 
the prelates who shared his apprehensions, almost unanimously by the French ecclesias- 
dared not pronounce too tpenly against the tics. 

acceptance, and desired to paralyse the effect In the midst of these idle discussions be- 
of an acceptance, by considerations placed at tween the opponents and the acceptants, died 
the beginning of their decree. But Father the celebrated Fenelon, the archbishop of 
Tellier had unveiled their plan, and to pre- Cambray, the courtier prelate, whom the 
vent its execution, caused it to be proclaimed priests persist in showing to us as the model of 
by the king, that they must accept it purely every virtue. We think it useful to show how 
and simply, or not at all. At last, after three the chancellor d ; Aguesseau expresses him- 
months of intrigue, the assembly decreed self concerning him : — “He is a gossip,” says 
that it recognised, with a holy joy, that the he in his memoirs, “simple and artful, open 
bull “ Unigenitus” contained the true doctrine and deceitful, modest and ambitious, sensi- 
of the church, and that it accepted it with tive and indifferent, capable of desiring every 
the submission and respect which the clergy thing, and of despising eveiy thing; always 
owed to their head, the Roman pontiff; that agitated, always tranquil; mixing in nothing, 
it should consequently be translated into taking part in every thing* a Sulpician, a mis- 
French, and be rendered obligatory in all the sionary. even a Jesuit and a courtier, all at 
dioceses of the kingdom. once ; fit to play the most brilliant parts, fit to 

The bishops who were submissive to Father live in obscurity ; competent for all things, and 
Tellier hastened to address their flocks, vaunt- yet still more competent for himself ; a versa- 
ing the excellence of this constitution; and tile genius, who Knows how to assume all 
among them was distinguished the archbishop characters, without ever losing his own, and 
of Cambray, the obsequious Fenelon, who the bottom of which is a fruitful and graceful 
sought to obtain his recall to court, and the imagination.” 

termination of the exile to which he nad been D’Aguesseau forgot in his portrait some 
Vol. n. 2 V 31 
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strokes of the pencil, which would have paint- 
ed this bishop as he was, cowardly, hypocriti- 
cal, and persecuting ; such as he proved him- 
self in a denunciatory memoir addressed to 
Clement the Eleventh, with the recommen- 
dation “ to be read privately.” He wrote to 
his holiness : — “ Experience has for a long 
time proved to demonstration, most holy fa- 
ther, that there remains no hope of reducing 
the Jansenist faction by moderate and mild 
means. Whilst paternal indulgence suspends 
the employment of violent remedies, the con- 
tagion is propagated without obstacles and 
with impunity. Belgium is infesfed by Jan- 
senists, as well as Holland; the elector of 
Cologne favours the heresy: the court of Vi- 
enna is more than suspected of not being op- 
posed to it. This detestable doctrine bas in- 
sinuated itself every where, in Spain, at Na- 
ples, even at Rome ; but it is in France that 
the evil has penetrated the deepest, and that 
it reigns without an obstacle ; the greater part 
of the bishops and of the religious orders, 
Deminicans, Carmelites, Augustines, Genove- 
fains, Benedictines, Premontres, Oratorians, 
Capuchins. Lazarists, are Jansen ists, as well 
as the colleges, schools, the preceptors of the 
young princes, the princesses, the parlia- 
ments. the magistracy^ and a great number 
of prelates. The cardinal de Noailles, arch- 
bishop of Paris, is tainted with this error, as 
are all those who surround him. We must 
then hasten to find a remedy for so terrible an 
evil ; the time is propitious, we must impose 
formularies, exact oaths, deprive the refractory 
of their posts and benefices, excommunicate 
them, and apply to them all the canonical and 
temporal penalties to constrain them to ab- 
jure. . . .” 

This odious information contains not less 
than twelve pages, and the informer, whilst 
asking secrecy, takes great pains to designate 
his enemies by their names ; and if he some- 
times affects not to name them, he gives such 
minute indications, that it is impossible not to 
recognise them. 

Whilst the pious Fenelon was carrying on 
this bitter war against the Jansenists in the 
dark, he was writing to the embassador of 
France at Rome, that he felt neither hatred 
nor love for either of the two theological par- 
ties which were rending the kingdom; which 
did not prevent him from addressing a me- 
moir a few days afterwards to the duke de 
Chevreuse, in which he informed him, still 
under the seal of secrecy, “ That he wished to 
be rid of the theologians of Louvain, who oc- 
cupied ecclesiastical dignities in his diocese ; 
that he dared not send them away of his own 
authority, because they were cherished by the 
faithful, and that in persecuting them he 
would incur the risk of being stoned ; but that 
he asked it as a favour from the king to order 
the expulsion of all the priests of Louvain, 
without even excepting the non-Jansenists, so 
as to cut short the possibility of employing 
suspicious persons. He. moreover, besought 
his majesty to compel the professors of the 
university of Douay to hand in their resigna- 


tions, that their employments might be con- 
ferred on Jesuits.” 

A very strange intercourse was established 
between the archbishop of Cambray and him 
who was to be his successor, the too famous 
Abbe Dubois, as appears by a voluminous 
correspondence, in which Fenelon enters at 
length upon their agreement in character, a 
sentiment of profound esteem, and mutual 
services of high importance which united him 
to Dubois. It is even supposed that he helped 
the abbe in his clandestine marriage, from the 
terms of a letter which ho wrote to Madame 
Rougaolt, the wife of the intendant of Poic- 
tiers, an old associate in Guyonism : — “ I re- 
commend to you strongly, madam, the grave 
and difficult affair which Dubois has in your 
province, and in which your husband can 
serve very efficiently t bis abbe, my best friend 
for many years, a man who has given me solid 
and touching marks of attachment, and whose 
interests are so dear to me, that I shall regard 
the favours you shall grant him as done to 
myself.” 

What will appear still more extraordinary 
than the intimate friendship, between the 
archbishop of Cambray and the abbe Dubois, 
is his affiliation with the Templars. All his- 
torians agree in saying that Fenelon was re- 
ceived as a knight of the Temple in 1699, a 
period àt which he was already in possession 
of his see, and that on the day of his joining 
the order, he pronounced the usual oath, 
which contains a full and entire adhesion to 
the doctrine of pantheism; it is this: — “God 
is all which exists; each part of that which 
exists is a part of God, but is not God. Im- 
mutable in his essence, God is mutable in his 
parts, which, after having existed under the 
laws of certain combinations, more or less 
complicated, revive under the laws of new 
combinations. All is uncreated. . . .” Thus, 
then, Fenelon, that devoted servant of the Holy 
See, that intrepid defender of pontifical autho- 
rity, that fierce apostle of Jesuitism, that bit- 
ter Catholic, wtls not even a Christian ! 

He died at the age of sixty-four years, on 
the 7th of January. 1715, at the time when 
Louis the Fourteenth, to assure the triumph of 
the Society of Jesus, was preparing to force par- 
liament to register the edicts which assimila- 
ted the refusé to accept the bull “Unigenitus” 
to heresy, and rendered the guilty fiable to 
be burned. He was also preparing to restore 
the heated chambers, which, under his pre- 
decessors, had put to death so many victims, 
and he would certainly have executed this 
criminal design, if death had not delivered 
France of him. 

Under the successor of Louis the Four- 
teenth, ecclesiastical matters wore an entirely 
different face ; the duke of Orleans, the regent 
of the kingdom during the minority of the 
young Louis the Fifteenth, possessed a cyni- 
cal materialism, and instead of showing the 
regard for the Jesuits to which the old king 
had accustomed them, he sought out every 
opportunity of humbling them. Thus, as soon 
as he had the exercise of the sovereign au- 
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thority in his hands > he exfled the most influ- 
ential members of the society, amongst others, 
Fathers Tellier and Doucin, who were con- 
stantly manoeuvring to have the bull “ Uni- 
genitus” received. 

As the persecutions against the Jansenists 
had entirely ceased, the embassador Amelot, 
who was charged to solicit secretly, at Rome, 
briefs useful to the Jesuits, finding himself 
without an official mission, quitted Italy and 
returned to France, with letters from his holi- 
ness for the archbishop of Paris, whom he had 
restored to favour, and in which the pontiff 
announced that he was ready, if not to revoke, 
at least to modify the constitution which had 
troubled the kingdom. This singular decla- 
ration of the holy father surprised the cardi- 
nal de Noailles so much, that he could not 
avoid showing his astonishment to the embas- 
sador. “What!” replied Amelot, “do you 
know our pope, and yet find his conduct ex- 
traordinary 7 Do you not know that Clement 
the Eleventh himself avowed to me, that he 
was never bound by what he had promised, 
even in writing, since he was frequently obli- 
ged to say one thing and do another ; and that 
the truth never escaped his lips.” 

The prelate was not long in verifying the 
exactness of the allegations of the embassa- 
dor; for at the very time his holiness was 
giving him assurances of attachment to his 
person, he was addressing to the regent, in re- 
ply to official letters which he had received 
from him, a brief in which he spoke of the 
cardinal de Noailles in terms so harsh, that 
the prince complained of them to the nuncio. 
As his whole reply, the legate showed him 
the secret instructions he haul received by the 
same courier, and in which he protested his 
affection and esteem for the same cardinal, 
ordered him to seek out his friendship, and to 
induce him by all possible means to enter into 
the secrets and plans of the court of Rome. 
The holy father was then solely occnpied with 
establishing as a principle, his infallibility in 
matters of religious doctrine, and on political 
Questions, in order to be enabled to contest 
the monarchy of Sicily with the duke Victor 
Amadeus, which haa fallen to him by the 
treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt, concluded 
during the preceding years among the princes 
who had taken part in the war of the Spanish 
succession. 

Since the peace, Clement the Eleventh had 
not ceased to lanch warnings, excommunica- 
tions, and interdicts against Amadeus. But 
the new king of Sicily, without allowing him- 
self to be disturbed by these hostile manifes- 
tations, had prohibited his subjects from pub- 
lishing any writing from the court of Rome 
which had not first been examined by compe- 
tent authority, and had not received the ap- 
proval necessary for its promulgation. He 
had, moreover, declared the pontifical inter- 
dict abusive, and had rejected the bull fulmi- 
nated by the pope to reject the old constitution 
of Urban the Second, which, since the eleventh 
century, had recognised the kings and queens 
of Sicily as bom legates of the Holy See, and 


authorised them to regulate, themselves, all 
the ecclesiastical, spiritual, and temporal af- 
fairs, with the assistance of a special tribunal, 
called the tribunal of monarchy. The royal 
advocate did not fail to protest against this 
decree, and to appeal from a pope badly in- 
formed, to his successor better informed. The 
thing was in this condition when the duke of 
Savoy, tired of his strife with the court of 
Rome, thought of bargaining his island of Si- 
cily with Austria for other possessions. 

The king of Spain, whom these dispositions 
thwarted very mucn ; interfered in the mat- 
ter through nis minister Alberoni, who then 
played the first part in the Spanish monarchy. 
That extraordinary man, who had so many 
points of resemblance to Cardinal Richelieu, 
was merely the son of a gardener, of Fioren- 
zuola, a village of Parmesan. His first employ- 
ment had been that of bell-ringer in the cathe- 
dral of Piacenza; his fine figure and spright- 
liness were remarked by the count of Roncio- 
veri, bishop of St. Donnin, who took him into 
his service, made him his Ganymede, and 
then gave him the rank of canon and chap- 
lain. The same compliances had afterwards 
procured him the favour of the duke of Par- 
ma; and as the prince found ability in his 
minion, he did not disdain to talk w ith him 
sometimes of the important affairs of his 
dutchy, which was the cause of the fortune of 
Alberoni. 

One day the prince having to treat with the 
duke de Vendôme, who commanded the ar- 
mies of Italy, and not knowing to whom to con- 
fide his mission, offered it to the young abbe. 
The latter accepted it, îvent to the French 
camp as the commissary of the duke of Par- 
ma, and asked to be admitted to an audience 
of the general. The duke was so delighted 
with the new embassador, that the latter w as 
enabled to gain the cause he came to plead ; 
The duke of Parma was, however^ compelled 
to part with him, and he entered into the ser- 
vice of the French general, whose secretary 
and favourite he became. From that time he 
never left his new protector, and accompanied 
him to Spain when he went to take command 
of the army sent by Louis the Fourteenth to 
the aid of Philip the Fifth. On the death of 
the duke de Vendôme, who was poisoned at 
Vignarez, in the kingdom of Valencia, Albe- 
roni returned to Paris, from whence the duke 
of Parma sent him, shortly after, on a secret 
mission to the court of Madrid. 

The princess des Ursini, the favourite of 
Philip the Fifth, then governed the kingdom, 
and made her authority to be felt so severely, 
that all the grandees, and even the monarch, 
were tired of her. Thus it was not difficult 
for Alberoni to negotiate the marriage of Phi- 
lip the Fifth with Elizabeth Famese, the 
heiress of the dutchess of Parma. The young 
princess came to Madrid, married the king, 
and exiled the favourite; and as a recom- 
pense to the skilful negotiator of her marriage, 
she surrendered herself to the former minion 
of her father, and raised him to the rank of first 
minister. Alberoni, invested with the confi- 
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dence of the sovereign, and in possession of 
the most elevated post in the kingdom, was 
not yet satisfied ; he wished to govern alone. 
He used the ascendency which ne exercised 
over the new queen, insinuated to her that she 
ought to aspire to replace the princess des Ur- 
sini, and to seize on the royal authority in an 
absolute manner: that to attain this end, she 
should enervate tier husband by voluptuous- 
ness, remain constantly with him, prevent 
even his valets from approaching him, except 
for indispensable services, and that, above all, 
she should accustom him never to give audi- 
ence to any rhinister but in her presence. 

Elizabeth executed the instructions of her 
lover with the most scrupulous exactitude, and 
entirely controlled the mind of the stupid Phi- 
lip the Fifth. But as the young queen was 
incapable of governing a kingdom, it turned 
out that it was Alberoni who had in his hands 
the exercise of the supreme authority. It 
was not yet enough to have reached the 
power — he must maintain himself there. The 
minister was occupied in consolidating his 
position, and proceeded as Cardinal Richelieu 
had done, by removing from the court the 
grandees of the state, and particularly the ec- 
clesiastics, whose perfidious spirit he well 
knew. He first exiled the bishop Tabarada, 
the governor of the council of Castile, and pre- 
pared his batteries to overthrow the grant! in- 
uisitor, the cardinal del Giudice, and Father 
’Aubenton, one of the framers of the famous 
bull 11 Unigenitus,” who was then the confessor 
of Philip the Fifth; his efforts, however, for 
the destruction of this Jesuit only served to 
excite the whole order against him, and to 
cause the hat of a cardinal, which he solicited, 
to be refused him. 

The prudent Alberoni then changed his 
tactics; as he regarded it as'fcssential for him 
to be admitted into the sacred college, as well 
to strengthen his title as first minister, as to 
obtain a guarantee of inviolability in case of 
disgrace, ne becamé reconciled to d’Aubenton, 
engaged to maintain him in his post of con- 
fessor to the king, to abandon to him the 
whole control of affairs with the Holy See, 
and not to grant any benefice in Spain without 
his approval. On his side, the Jesuit promised 
to serve the minister, to smooth down the ob- 
stacles which opposed his elevation to the 
cardinalate, and to bring the Holy See into his 
interests. He also engaged to obtain for him 
the aid of the cardinal Aldovrandi, who had 
great influence in the sacred college, provided 
he should ask that he should be appointed 
nuncio in Spain. 

Several favourable circumstances then came 
to aid the minister, and concurred in assuring 
his promotion. The Turks, after having con- 
quered the Morea, and gained several victories 
over the Venetians, threatened Italy with an in- 
vasion, which alarmed the pope very much. On 
the other hand, the emperor of Germany, who 
still preserved his pretensions to the Spanish 
peninsula, also announced his intention to es- 
tablish himself in Italy, to resume with more 
advantage hostilities against the house of 


Bourbon. Thus Clement found himself in a 
most embarrassing position, as he was exposed 
to the attacks of the Musselmen, or to the 
evil designs of the imperialists, without being 
able to claim the aid of any power, Charles 
the Sixth having signified to him that he was 
unwilling that a single French or Spanish bat- 
talion should pass the Alps, and if they did, 
he would seize on the states of the church. 
It only remained for him to solicit vessels 
and galleys to combat the Turks by sea, whilst 
the Venetians, united with the Germans, would 
endeavour to repel them on land. He address- 
ed himself to Spain, whose marine was flou- 
rishing, and besougnt Philip the Fifth to arm 
a fleet in his defence. Alberoni appeared to 
listen favourably to the demand of the holy 
father, and made great preparations to assem- 
ble an imposing squadron ; at the same time 
he renewed his request to the court of Rome 
for the hat of a cardinal. As he was in no 
hurry to send his fleet to sea, Clement the 
Eleventh wished to seek other allies, and to 
form a powerful league against the infidels, 
of which the emperor of Germany and the 
czar were to be the heads. He immediately 
ordered his nuncio Bentivoglio, who resided in 
Paris, to labour secretly for the realization of 
this plan; and he himself even addressed a 
brie! to Peter the Great, who was then in the 
capital of France. His holiness had a double 
purpose in writing to the autocrat of the north ; 
that of interesting him in the success of a 
league that he thought necessary for the safety 
of Rome, and that of leading him to permit 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion 
through the w’hole extent of his dominions. 
The better to have his desires complied with, 
Clement had been careful to repeat in his 
letter all the emphatic titles which the czar 
took, although the pontiffs, his predecessors, 
had always refused to give the title of majesty 
to the dukes of Muscovy. Peter the Great, 
however, did not appear to attach much im- 
portance to this mark of deference by the 
noly father, for he contented himself with re- 
plying, that he would examine into the reli- 
gious question on his return to St. Petersburg, 
and that, as to the affair of the league, be 
could not think of it until he had finished his 
war with Sweden. 

Such promises were of no account to the 
sovereign pontiff, who wished to obtain prompt 
and immediate aid ; he then turned to Spain, 
which had armed a formidable fleet, and re- 
opened negotiations with Alberoni. The latter 
demanded the hat of a cardinal, and an- 
nounced that the fleet would not sail until the 
pope had consented to his admission into the 
sacred college. The holy father, pressed by 
circumstances, solicited by the cardinal Aldo- 
vrandi, Father d’Anbenton, and other Jesuits 
whom he feared to discontent, opposed only a 
mild resistance. But events suddenly oc- 
curred to overthrow the plans of the minister. 
The emperor having been informed that the 
grand inquisitor of Spain had gone to Milan 
to take part in some political machinations^ 
had him arrested and kept prisoner. Alberoni 
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used this pretended violation of the law of 
nations, as a pretext to declare war on the 
empire, and the Spanish squadron sailed at 
once from the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Clement the Eleventh suspected then that the 
minister had taken him for his dupe, and that 
the fleet had been destined for a long time to 
attack Naples or Sicily, and swore on the con- 
secrated host that he would never make Albe- 
roni a cardinal. — The oath of a priest ! Some 
days afterwards the nuncio Aldovrandi had so 
well demonstrated to the pope, that the expe- 
dition had sailed to chastise the barbarian 
pirates, and not to attack Sardinia, nor make 
an attempt on Naples or Sicily, that he re- 
viewed his former decision, and in full con- 
sistory, conferred the title of cardinal on Al- 
beroni, on the 12th of July, 1717. At almost 
the some moment, the Spaniards, commanded 
by the marquis of Leda, approacned the coast 
of Sardinia, seized upon Cagliari, and after 
having left a garrison there, returned to their 
vessels, and went against Sicily. His holiness, 
/ twice tricked by Alberoni, exclaimed treason, 
and exhausted himself in powerless threats 
against the Spanish minister. Afterwards, 
however, the latter was to experience the 
effects of the hatred of the pontiff. 

The approach of a war which threatened to 
embrace anew all Europe, did not prevent the 
Jesuits from continuing their intrigues for the 
acceptance of the constitution “ Unigenitus.” 
In France they ruled, thanks to the abbe Du- 
bois, who laboured to merit his hat of cardinal, 
and who used his influence over the regent to 
obtain the pure and simple acceptance of the 
bull. Finally, the infamous abDe, seconded 
by the nuncio Bentivoglio, extorted from the 
duke of Orleans a consent, which rendered 
the constitution obligatory on all the faithful, 
and enabled the execrable disciples of Loyola 
to gain their cause over the prelates who 
wished to defend the liberties of the Gallican 
church. The Sorbonne, which had recently 
decreed that the acceptance wrested from the 
dead king was not obligatory, received orders 
to stop its session, and saw this decision rati- 
fied by a bull of the pope, which declared 
the doctors stripped of every dignity, until 
they amended their lives ; deprived them of 
all the privileges which had Deen delegated 
to them by his predecessors, and prohiûited 
them from admitting any clerk to the grade of 
doctor in theology. » 

Clement then renewed his attacks against 
the cardinal de Noailles, the head of the coun- 
cil of conscience, and held a general congre- 
gation of cardinals to judge the prelate. He 
pronounced the following discourse on this 
subject • — “ My brethren, we are occupied 
about a great culprit, the archbishop of ParigL 
formerly the son of our joy, now tne son of 
our grief. If, however, this child of our pre- 
dilection had ignorance as an excuse, we 
would be disposed to pardon him; but no. 
the servant knew the will of his master and 
refused to perform it. We have seen him un- 
subdued in a criminal letter which he signed 
with his own hand. Thus, he has condemned 


himself, and we would be culpable if our love 
prevented us from punishing turn : we are then 
determined to take the hat of a cardinal from 
him, for we must reject from the synagogue 
and the sanhedrim, him who has stood up 
against the success of the apostle.” At the 
close of the consistory, he published extreme- 
ly violent briefs against the opposing bishops, 
in which he declared, “ that to seek to inter- 
pret the bull ‘ Unigenitus, 7 was to desire the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, and that curiosity 
should yield to faith.” 

So much audacity alarmed the regent him- 
self, and induced him to make the parlia- 
ments of the kingdom interfere in the quarrel 
to prevent the Roman rescripts from being 
admitted into France, unless they were ac- 
companied by letters patent. He moreover 
encouraged the faculties of theology of 
Rheims, Nantz, and Caen, to follow the ex- 
ample of that of Paris, to erase the decrees 
of acceptance, and to appeal from the consti- 
tution to a future council^ not to interpret it, 
but to condemn it as bad and contrary to the 
truth, as overthowing the faith, destructive to 
morality, ruinous to ecclesiastical discipline, 
violating the sacred rights of the episcopate, 
and annihilating the authority of sovereigns. 

This levy of bucklers plunged Clement the 
Eleventh into an abyss of perolexities. On 
the one hand he saw from tne boldness of his 
opponents, that all orders in the kingdom sus- 
tained them, that the parliaments and the fa- 
culties waited but the opportunity to declare 
against the bull, all the inferior clergy and 
the people applauded the opposition ; on the 
other side, he perceived that the bishops of 
his party, and the regent himself, would ap- 
prove of the act of appeal as soon as they saw 
that it was universally demanded by the pro- 
vinces. 

To allay the storm and save the pontifical 
infallibility, Clement wished to temporise ; he 
sent the Jesuit Lafiitteau to the cardinal de la 
Tremouille, who was commissioned by the 
regent to settle with the court of Rome all 
questions regarding the bull “Unigenitus,” 
and instructed him to solicit from the duke of 
Orleans, a declaration by which it should be 
enjoined on the Frencn bishops neither to 
speak nor write against the constitution, offer- 
ing, on these terms, to take no new determi- 
nations against its opponents. At the same 
time, he wrote the following letter to the arch- 
bishop of Paris to endeavour to gain him over 
to his cause, or at least to weaken his resent- 
ment : 

“To our very dear son Louis Anthony, of 
the order of St. Marie sur la Minerve, priest 
of the holy Roman church, Cardinal de Noail- 
les, Clement the Eleventh : 

“My dear son, health and the apostolical 
blessing : 

“The sharp thorns which have so long 
pierced our heart, on account of the resistance 
of a small number of French bishops to our 
constitution “Unigenitus,” causes us to feel 
most sensibly, when we reflect on the words 
of our divine* master, which recommend fra- 
31* 
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ternal union to his disciples. Jesus Christ 
was unwilling that his seamless robe, which, 
in its allegorical sense, signifies the church, 
should be divided by those who crucified 
him ; he did no more permit, whatever desire 
he had to suffer for us, that his bones should 
be broken on the cross, so as to teach us, that 
every division, light as it might be, which the 
mystical bones of his body suffered, which is 
the clergy, should be sharper for him than 
the flagellation and punishment of the cross; 
from which we must infer how much he must 
condemn that baneful dissension which trou- 
bles France, to the contempt of Catholic au- 
thority, and to the danger of the destruction 
of the Christian religion. God knows how 
often we would have offered to him the sacri- 
fice of our life to appease this horrible tempest, 
and how often we have carried our prayers 
to the foot of his throne, to ask that you, our 
most dear son. would be at length enlightened 
by his divine light, and that you would recog- 
nise that it is time to heal the evils which bad 
men do in your name, and hinder those with 
which they still menace the church. 

“We conjure you with all possible earnest- 
ness, by the holy mysteries instituted on that 
day of which we celebrate the memory, to be 
willing to listen to our voice, or rather to the 
word of Christ himself, who speaks to you by 
our mouth, and exhorts you paternally to dis- 
trust your reason in a matter of so grave im- 
portance, to make a generous sacrifice of your 
own sentiments, to prefer the tranquillity of 
the church to worldly considerations, to give 
the example of submission to our constitution, 
to cover with shame the wicked and heretics 
who rejoice in our discords. May it please 
the divine clemency to give a triumphant force 
to our words, that it may dispose your lord- 
ship to diffuse them, and that it may pour into 
the great church ot the flourishing kingdom 
of France, the treasures of blessings which 
we desire for it in our apostolical meekness. 
Given at Rome, in our palace of St. Peter, on 
Holy Thursday, in the year 1717, and in the 
seventeenth year of our pontificate. 77 

This letter was handed to the archbishop 
of Paris by the nuncio, and immediately com- 
municated by the prelate to the council of the 
regency. It was generally approved of. The 
duke of Orleans, who hoped that it announced 
the termination of the theological quarrels, 
induced the cardinal to raise no obstacle to 
the peace, and to propose to the holy father 
an arrangement which should lead the two 
parties to a reconciliation by means of mutual 
concessions, promising to act for this purpose 
on the court of Rome. The archbishop im- 
mediately wrote a profoundly respectful letter 
to Clement, in which, without giving an ex- 
plicit or implied adhesion to the constitution 
“ Unigenitus,*' 7 he enumerated at length all 
the evils which it had produced, and besought 
him to seek a remedy which should put an 
end to them. This epistle was presented to 
his holiness by the cardinal de la Tremouille. 

When Clement the Eleventh had read it, 
he crushed it with rage in his hands, blas- 


phemed, and turning towards the plenipoten- 
tiary of the recent, said to him with concen- 
trated rage, u that it was unnecessary to send 
so large a volume to announce to him that his 
bull was rejected. 77 The cardinal replied, 
that the acceptance by Monseigneur de No- 
ailles, whom he supposed to be the leader of 
the appellants, would not annihilate an oppo- 
sition which counted almost all Frenchmen in 
its ranks ; that times had changed since the 
death of Louis the Fourteenth ; that it was 
imprudent in the holy father to show so much 
obstinacy in the maintenance of a bull which 
he well knew to be filled with vicious and 
erroneous propositions ; that the regent wonki 
not send its opponents to the bastile, and per- 
secute the clergy, the theologians, and the 
magistracy, to please the Jesuits ; that, finally, 
it was time to put an end to ridiculous quar- 
rels which endangered the throne. The pope 
exclaimed against the audacity of the cardi- 
nal, declared that he w ould abate nothing from 
his pretensions, that he was infallible, and 
that it w as his will that the bull should be re- 
ceived as an article of faith. 

His eminence hastened to transmit the re- 
sult of his negotiations to the regent, who, see- 
ing the impossibility of obtaining the slightest 
concession from the obstinate pontiff, publish- 
ed a declaration which imposed silence about 
the constitution on all parties, and caused the 
court of Rome to be informed of it. Clement 
the Eleventh at first pronounced it outrageous, 
raged against the duke of Orleans, threatened 
France with his thunders, and called down all 
the curses of heaven upon the nation. Then, 
after some remarks of the cardinal de la Tre- 
mouille, he softened down wonderfully, and 
discovering that he had to fear lest the regent 
should exact forcibly what was refused to his 
diplomatic agents, he announced that he con- 
sented to enter into arrangements. 

When the conditions of the treaty were dis- 
cussed, the pope avowed that he had yielded 
only to the solicitations of the Jesuits, and had 
granted the bull “Unigenitus, 77 but at the 
pressing solicitations of the dead king, and on 
the payment to him of some millions ; he only 
asked them to double the sum for its revoca- 
tion. The exactions of the sovereign pontiff 
not having been admitted, all agreement was 
broken off, and things remained on their for- 
mer footing. Clement immediately seized 
skilfully on the pretext of a publication of an 
appeal, fabricated in the name of the cardinal 
de Noailles, by the Jesuits, to assemble a con- 
gregation, and to have the apochryphal act 
condemned at the same time, w-ith the act of 
appeal before drawn up by the French bishops. 
In his new bull, “ Pastoralis officii, 77 he waa 
not content with fulminating his anathemas 
against the clergy and laity, who refused to ad- 
here to the constitution “Unigenitus, 77 he even 
enjoined on the faithful to have no communi- 
cation with the rebels, who disguised their 
heresy and their sophism under the name of 
opponents, and declared as separate from the 
communion of the Catholic and Roman church, 
those who contravened his orders. 
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On the appearance of this bull, the nation 
was moved, the universities assembled, and 
protested energetically against the pretensions 
of the Holy See ; the parliament did not re- 
main behind the schools, and published a de- 
cree against it. The cardinal de Noailles, 
supported by the chapter of Notre Dàme at 
Paris, lanched a new appeal against this se- 
cond bull, and the constitution “Unigenitus,” 
declaring that Clement the Eleventh violated 
the most essential rights of the episcopate, de- 
stroyed the fundamental maxims of tne Galli- 
can liberties^ attacked the laws of discipline, 
and sowed tne seeds of trouble in church and 
state. 

Though beaten down by this explosion of 
hatred, the Jesuits were not conquered j the 
imminence of the common danger brought 
them closer together, and they appeared to 
be more formidable than ever. They drew 
into their party the infamous Abbe Dubois, 
the purveyor of the regent, who aspired to 
play in the state the part of Richelieu or of 
Mazarin, and who wished, after their example, 
to obtain the hat of cardinal. This venerable 
personage offered to the duke of Orleans his 
mediation in the matter, and engaged to ter- 
minate the discussions to his entire satisfac- 
tion. The end of the abbe was to use the 
Jesuit Lafitteau, the secret agent of the Holy 
See, to bring about an arrangement between 
the court of Rome and the regent, reserving 
for himself, as his reward, his entrance into 
the sacred college. But the end proved that 
he had counted too much on the influence 
Father Lafitteau had over Clement ; notwith- 
standing the entreaties and the pressing mes- 
sages of the Jesuit, his holiness refused to 
relax from his rigour, and even caused a pas- 
toral instruction of the cardinal de Noailles, to 
be condemned by the inquisition at Rome, 
which embittered the opponents very much. 

Clement the Eleventh preserved no more 
restraint in his intercourse with Spain than 
with France; the disgust which he felt at 
having had the hat of a cardinal extorted from 
him by the minister of Philip the Fifth, led 
him from his habitual policy, and induced him 
to thwart the political plans of Alberoni. The 
end of the latter, in his war with the empire, 
was to assure the sovereignty of Naples, 
Sicily, and the ports of Tuscany, to the king 
of Spain, and the consent of the other powers, 
that the estates of the grand duke ana of the 
dutchy of Parma, should go as a heritage to 
one of the sons of Philip the Fifth, in case 
these princes died without heirs. He pro- 
posed as a recompense to divide the territory 
of Mantua ; to give one part to the duke of 
Guastalla and the other to the Venetians ; he 
offered to grant the Milanese and Montferrat 
whole to the emperor, to yield Sardinia to the 
duke of Savoy, for Sicily, preserving to him 
the title of king ; finally, to restore Commachio 
to the court of Rome. 

Not content with refusing his consent to 
thfese arrangements, the holy father sought to 
excite France, Holland and England against 
Spain, and caused it to be signified to Philip 


the Fifth, in the name of these three powers, 
that they would invade his kingdom if the 
queen persisted in maintaining the cardinal 
Alberoni iu power. This threat had no influ- 
ence on the king of Spain; the cardinal min- 
ister preserved the supreme authority, and 
regulated as before the destinies of Europe. 
Alberoni had even the impudence to solicit 
from the court of Rome, as if nothing extraor- 
dinary had occurred between him and Cle- 
ment the Eleventh, bulls of investiture for the 
bishopric of Malaga, and the archbishopric of 
Seville, which bad been given him by his 
Catholic majesty. On the refusal of the sove- 
reign pontiff to acquiesce in his request, he 
referred it to the council of Castile, which 
was entirely composed of his creatures, and 
obtained an order enjoining on the pope to 
send the bulls of investiture speedily, if he 
did not wish to be constrained to do so by 
force of arms. 

Clement made no reply, and maintained his 
first refusal; the minister, rendered furious by 
the silence of the court of Rome, determined 
to strike a great blow, in order to give a lesson 
to the pope, he said ; and to teach him not to 
forget the respect which was due to a cardi- 
nal, he sent an order to the apostolic nuncio to 
leave Madrid. Before obeying, the cardinal 
Aldovrandi asked, and obtained permission to 
communicate wdth the Holy See, to make a 
last effort in favour of peace; the legate, who 
was strongly attached to his nuncioship, on 
account of the great profits he derived from 
it, sent a message to the pope, and pointed 
out to him, in his correspondence, all the mo- 
tives which should induce him to desire peace 
with Spain ; he even insinuated to him, that 
if he persisted in refusing to grant the bulls 
asked by the council of Castile, he might fear 
lest the Spanish troops, who were in Italy, 
might make an advance towards Rome. None 
of these considerations could change the de- 
termination of Clement. He wrote to the 
cardinal Aldovrandi not to quit the capital, 
and he would charge himself with the rest ; 
and the same courier who had borne the de- 
spatches from the legate, brought back to 
Alberoni, who was then at Balsaim with the 
court, a brief from his holiness relating the 
order enjoined on the cardinal Aldovrandi to* 
remain in Spain. The minister seeing his 
authority openly braved, resolved to act with 
vigour; he started immediately to Madrid, 
went to the palace of the nuncio, closed it, 
set guards on the legate to prevent him from 
leaving it, and sent an order to the cardinal 
Aquaviva, the embassador of his Catholic ma- 
jesty to Clement the Eleventh, to leave the' 
states of the church, and inform his holiness 
that an army would enter Italy to attack Rome, 
if he did not immediately apologise. 

Nothing could move the pontiff ; he replied 
to the Spanish cardinal that he was about to 
disgrace Alberoni from his dignity of prince 
of the church, as guilty of rebellion towards 
the Holy See, and without troubling himself, 
he allowed the embassador to depart for Spain. 
The great confidence of the pope arose from 
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his having been informed by Father d’Auben- 
ton, who had a short time before rejoined his 
party, that the credit of the minister was 
daily diminishing, and that the queen, lanched 
into new intrigues, paid scarcely any attention 
to her old lover, who was in some sort under 
the control of Laura, her nurse, and the go- 
between in her debauchery. His holiness had 
arranged his plans accordingly ; thanks to a 
large sum of money, he had bought the nurse 
into his interests, and counted on the disgrace 
of the favourite before he could put his plans 
in execution. .It so turned out; Queen Eliza- 
beth, overreached by her confidant, deter- 
mined to rid herself of a lover who nad be- 
come importunate, and one morning the first 
minister received orders to quit Madrid in 
twenty-four hours, and the kingdom in fifteen 
days. Alberoni, driven from Spain, was obliged 
to wander about, under a feigned name, to 
avoid the poinards of the satellites of the 
Holy See ; at length, tired of his wandering life, 
he determined to fix his residence at Sestri di 
Levanto, in the territory of Genoa, where he 
underwent new persecutions from Clement 
the Eleventh, and even from Philip the Fifth. 

This success emboldened the pope, and 


gave him such confidence in his political skill, 
that he supposed no one could resist him ; he 
even dared to make an effort with the empe- 
ror of Russia, to bring about the reunion of 
the Greek and Roman churches. But the 
czar Peter, who did not think of bowing his 
head beneath the yoke of a priest, drove off 
the legates he sent to him, and to take away 
from the pontiffs all hopes of extending their 
influence into Russia, he determined to give 
the people of his capital the spectacle of the 
enthronement of a pope; he chose one of his 
buffoons, named Joseph, to play this part, and 
had him promenaded through the streets of 
St. Petersburg with a fool, wdio represented a 
popess, in the midst of the most burlesque 
ceremonies. 

Clement the Eleventh perceived that he 
had presumed too much on his influence ; he 
abandoned his plans of converting Russia, and 
fell back on France^ w^hich he continued to 
trouble with new claims until the time of his 
death, w hich took place on the 19th of March, 
1721. Pasquin made his funeral eulogy in two 
lines : “Rome rejoice, thou art delivered from 
that pope who promised much, performed but 
little, and wept all the time.” 


INNOCENT THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 1721.] 

Funeral of Clement the Eleventh — Alberoni comes to Rome to concur in the election — Intrigue 
of Michael Angelo Conti — He signs a promise to give the hat to the abbé Dubois — His exalta- 
tion — Dubois , the first minister of the regent, purchases the hat of a cardinal — Nepotism of 
Innocent the Thirteenth — Tergiversation of the pope in the affair of the Quesnellists — The 
abbe Tencin and the holy father — Sickness of the sovereign pontiff — He sells permission to Lovis 
the Fifteenth to breakfast before communion — Quarrelbetxceen the Holy See and the empire — 
Alberoni is absolved from all the accusations brought against him during the precceding ponti- 
ficate — Persecutions by the Jesuits in China of the legate Mezzabarba — Innocent the Thir- 
teenth announces that he is about to reform the Society of Jesus — He dies poisoned. 


As soon as Clement the Eleventh had closed 
his eyes, the cardinal camerlingue discharged 
the functions of his office; he called the dead 
pope three times, according to usage, and re- 
ceiving no reply, he approached the body with 
the cardinal grand master of the chamber, 
took the ring of the fisherman, and then or- 
dered all the bells of the city to be rung, to 
announce to the faithful that the pope had 
finished his reign. On the next day the mortal 
remains of Clement the Eleventh w*ere borne 
to the Quirinal palace in the Vatican, and from 
thence to the cnurch of St. Peter, where, for 
nine days, solemn offices were celebrated for 
the repose of his soul. 

Whilst the funeral ceremonies were pro- 
ceeding, the cardinals who aspired to the pa- 
pacy set to work to secure votes. As at this 
time no voice was to be disdained, several 
competitors recollected that Alberoni dwelt in 
the territory of Genoa, and wrote to him to 


come and take part in the conclave, although 
judicial proceedings had been then com- 
menced to deprive him of the purple. He 
yielded to the urgency of his colleagues, went 
to Rome without show or noise, in his own 
carriage, arid was received in the conclave 
w’ith the honours usually rendered to the 
princes of the church. 

All the cardinals being seated, according to 
their rank, in the Sixtine chapel, the bulls 
which regulated the order of the elections 
were read in a loud voice, then each sw ore to 
observe the constitutions which rendered the 
property of the Holy See inalienable. After 
this ceremony the ballot was opened, and the 
intrigues commenced among the different 
competitors. , 

For a month the balance was suspended 
between the three principal factions, the 
French, the Italian, and the Spaniard ; finally, 
it inclined to the side of Cardinal Michael 
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Angelo Conti, who had brought Alberoni into 
his party, by promising him to put an end to 
the persecutions against him, and who had 
also attached the cardinal de Rohan to his 
cause, by encaging in writing to give the hat 
to Dubois, the prime minister of France. 
There were still struggles and skirmishes for 
ten or eleven days, but the money of France 
rendered the most obstinate docile, and on the 
8th of May, 1721, the cardinal Micnael Angelo 
Conti, was proclaimed sovereign pontiff. 

After the ceremonies of the exaltation, the 
abbe Tencin, who was the creature of Dubois 
and the secret agent of the regent at the court 
of Rome, summoned the new pope to keep 
the promise he had made to the cardinal de 
Rohan, and to elevate the favourite of Philip of 
Orleans to the rank of a prince of the church. 

His holiness, who justly feared to excite a 
general discontent by appointing as cardinal 
a man so infamous as Dubois, wished to re- 
view his promise, and argued from the neces- 
sity in which he was placed of retarding the 
promotion. The abbe Tencin who had re- 
ceived orders to hasten the conclusion of this 
affair, threatened to publish the secret en- 
gagement given to the cardinal de Rohan, and 
which invalidated the election of the pope as 
simoniacal; he besides offered to the holy 
father eight millions of francs, in exchange 
for a simple act of compliance. Innocent 
yielded to such powerful reasoning and signed 
the promotion of Dubois. 

The panegyrists of the holy father seek to 
excuse this guilty action, by representing it 
as a weakness, by showing that he distributed 
the money among his two brothers, the duke 
de Poli and Monsignor Conti, Benedictine 
monks, his two sisters, the one the widow of 
the duke of Aquasparta, the other the wife of 
the prince Ruspoli, and his five nephews or 
nieces. 

It was supposed that in his conduct, he 
would be a faithful continuer of the policy of 
his predecessors, and that he would maintain 
the bull “Unigenitus;” but it turned out the 
reverse, as he showed himself favourable to 
the appellants, either from a secret engage- 
ment with the cardinal de Rohan, who was 
hostile to its supporters, or from his hatred to 
the Jesuits, who were becoming daily more 
formidable. His holiness entered into com- 
munication with the cardinal de Noailles, and 
addressed a brief to him to engage him to 
turn his attention to devising means which 
should put an end to the troubles which the 
Jesuits, Louis the Fourteenth, and Clement 
the Eleventh, had excited and sustained for 
so many years in the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, this first step failed in its 
effect, in consequence of the precipitation of 
the opponents themselves. Seven bishops of 
the party, finding themselves sustained by 
the head of the church, thought that victory 
was assured to them ; they preserved no re- 
straint in the manifestations of their joy, and 
wrote a letter in which they attacked vio- 
lently the bull “Unigenitus” in its fundamen- 
tals and form, laid it down as a principle, that 
Vol. II. 2 W 


a pope had no right to promulgate a constitu- 
tion without the consent of the cardinals, and 
blamed the dead pontiff sharply, for having 
proceeded to the condemnation of Father 
Quesnel, without the approval of the arch- 
bishop of Paris. 

This imprudent letter, which was printed 
and distributed, made so much noise, tnat the 
pope found himself constrained to hand it over 
to the congregation of the holy office, if he 
did not wish to be regarded as a Quesnellist. 

It was condemned by a decree, as containing 
several propositions injurious to the Catholic 
prelates of France, to the memory of Clement 
the Eleventh, and the Holy Apostolic See. 

The abbe Tencin, the secret agent of the 
regent, continued to dwell at Rome, and to 
give cause for scandal, by the most snameful 
excesses, when he took the singular fancy to 
be made a cardinal. As he had not surren- 
dered to the holy father, the promise written, 
when in the conclave, with nis own hand, to 
promote Dubois, he impudently offered to the 
pope to traffic it against a hat. At such an 
overture Innocent could not restrain a move- 
ment of indignation; he replied to the diplo- 
matic spy, that he could not accede to his de- 
mand ; that the nomination of the favourite of 
the regent had already made him enough ene- 
mies; that he could, however, excuse himself 
for that fault, by the pressing solicitations of 
the French government, and the recommenda- 
tion of the emperor; but that he had no reason 
to allege for the promotion of an abbe who had 
no dignities, titles, nor avowed functions; who 
was only known at Rome for his excessive 
immorality, and in France for his incests with 
his sister, and the renown of an infamous trial. 

Tencin retired covered with confusion, 
without, however, having renounced his plan ; 
he returned to the charge some days after- 
wards, insisted, threatened, and so beset the 
holy father, that the latter, tormented by the 
idea that in a moment all Europe, informed 
of his shameful bargain with the cardinal de 
Rohan, would withdraw from their obedience 
to him, and on the other side, recoiling before 
the accomplishment of a fresh outrage, fell 
into a kind of black melancholy, which was 
very injurious to his health. 

These grave subjects of contrarieties did 
not, however, prevent Innocent from attend- 
ing to the temporal affairs of the church. The 
movement of the imperial armies in Italy, and 
the disembarkation of some Spanish troops,, 
appeared to announce that hostilities were 
about to recommence between the two par- 
ties. The pope did not allow himself to be 
governed by appearances; he perceived that 
this display of forces was only to compel him 
to decide in the affair of the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples. To prevent a dis- 
agreement, he was beforehand with them, 
and announced that he was willing to give 
entire satisfaction to the court of Vienna, and 
that he was ready to receive the white hack- 
ney and the purse of five thousand ducats 
of gold, which composed the annual tri- 
bute paid by the kingdom of Naples to the 
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Holy See. He also took care to press the 
ceremony of the investiture, that the emperor 
Charles the Sixth, might send a fleet to sea. 
and attend to the defence of the island of" 
Malta, which was threatened by the Turks. 
The pope also wished to interest the other 
Catholic princes in a kind of crusade against 
the Sublime Porte, and addressed briefs to all 
the courts of Europe, to obtain contributions 
in troops, vessels, and especially money. 

France was then engaged in preparations 
for the coronation of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
the minister Dubois had asked from the court 
of Rome for authority for the young monarch 
to breakfast before communing, that he might 
be the better enabled to support the fatigue 
of this long ceremony. His holiness took ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and sold this 
ridiculous dispensation for several millions. 
The attention which Innocent showed not to 
confide the conduct of the war against the 
Turks exclusively to Charles the Sixth, showed 
that he was endowed with a rare sagacity, and 
had foreseen what w r as about to happen ; for 
scarcely had the emperor received the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples, than he 
wished to put himself in the stead and place 
of the sovereign pontiff, and gave the investi- 
ture of Paima and Piacenza to the infant Don 
Carlos, under the pretext that these provinces 
were mere fiefs of the empire. The court of 
Rome loudly demanded the rights it claimed 
over these states ; but neither sovereign trou- 
bled himself about their claims, and the 
threats as well as the prudence of the holy 
father were insufficient to prevent this usurpa- 
tion of power. 

Alberoni then occupied the attention of Eu- 
rope by his quarrels with the court of Spain ; 
tired of being the object of the persecutions of 
his old master, the deceitful Philip the Fifth, he 
himself demanded that the pope should try 


him; he appeared before the assembly of 
cardinals, defended himself from all the ac- 
cusations brought against him, and obtained 
a brief of absolution. 

This bull contained, in substance, that Al- 
beroni was not guilty of any of the accusa- 
tions brought before the cardinals by the Spa- 
nish monarch and Clement the Eleventh ; that 
in consequence his holiness imposed perpetual 
silence on those who had taken steps against 
him, abolished all the censures inflicted on 
him, washed him from the spots cast upon his 
purple without its being necessary for him to 
justify himself farther from the accusations and 
proceedings brought against him, and willed 
that he should in future enjoy all his preroga- 
tives and dignities as a prince of the church. 

Some days afterwards another event, whose 
result w as to be fatal to the sovereign pontiff, 
occurred to distract men’s minds. The legate 
Mezzabarba, sent into China to abolish the wor- 
ship of Confucius, returned to Rome and ren- 
dered an account to the society of the propa- 
ganda of the persecutions to which he had 
jbeen subjected by the Jesuits. He related 
in full detail the abominations of which the 
Jesuits were guilty, and the idolatries which 
' they authorised. He formally accused them 
I of the death of the unfortunate Cardinal de 
Tournon, and of their efforts to corrupt and in- 
timidate him. All these things appeared so 
I serious to Innocent, that notwithstanding his 
| fear of discontenting the Jesuits, he announced 
| his intention to issue edicts for the reform of 
the society, and as a first step prohibited them 
from receiving adepts. The good fathers ap- 
parently submitted, and laboured in the dark 
to rid themselves of the pontiff. The work 
was finally accomplished. Innocent the Thir- 
teenth died in the midst of frightful convul- 
sions, which detached his intestines, and 
caused them to fall into the scrotum. 


BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THIRD POPE. 

[A. D. 1724.] 

Election of Benedict the Thirteenth — Origin of the holy father— Nicholas Coscxcl one of his do- 
mestics, governs the church in his name — Attempt to reform the clergy and the religious orders — 
The pope reigns but does not govern — He shows himself favourable to the appellants — Corres- 
pondence between the pope ana the cardinal de Noailles — The Jesuits become more formidable 
than ever — Intrigues of Fleury , the bishop of Frejus and instructor of Louis the Fifteenth , to 
obtain the hat of a cardinal — The duke de Bourbon the minister, and his mistress , the marchio- 
ness de Prie , become the instruments of the Jesuits — Quarrels about the twelve articles — Coun- 
cil of the Lateran — Plan of the pope to reunite the four Christian communions — The pope in 
tutelage — Fleury prime minister of France — Condemnation of an octogenarian prelate — The 
inhabitants of the canton of Luzerne drive the Jesuits from their territory — Journey of the 
holy father to Beneventum — He puts forth a bull in favour of the Dominicans , and condemns 
the constitution 11 Unigenitus ” — intrigues of the Jesuits — Peace between the courts of Rome and 
Turin — Divisions between the Holy Sec and the king of Portugal — Consultation of fifty French 
advocates — Remorse and death of the cardinal de Noailles — The bull “Unigenitus” is definitely 
accepted in France — Triumph of the Jesuits — Legend concerning Gregory the Seventh — Death 
of Benedict the Thirteenth . 

When the funeral of Innocent the Thir- 1 conclave and formed several factions to ele- 
venth was over, the cardinals entered into | vate a new pontiff to the throne of the apostle. 
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The cardinal Olivieri, one of the gentlemen 
ushers^ intrigued with so much address in be- 
half of Peter Francis Orsini, the candidate of 
the Italian party, that he gained a majority 
of the votes for him, and he was proclaimed 
pope by the name of Benedict the Thirteenth. 
He was a monk of the order of St. Dominic, 
of a character so detestable, that, according 
to the report of Father Cloche, tne general 
of the order, he resembled a club of acacia, 
pointed, hard, and crooked. He was, more- 
over, regarded as the most stupid of the mem- 
bers of the sacred college. But he had the 
merit in the eyes of the ambitious, who de- 
sired to supplant him, of being more than 
seventy-five years old, and of feeble health. 

Historians who have written about this pon- 
tiff say, that he embraced the monastic life in 
his earliest youth, and was not long in making 
a brilliant fortune in the ecclesiastical career, 
through the influence of his father, the duke 
of Bassiano, of the family of the Ursini; that 
he successively obtained the sees of Manfre- 
donia, Cesena, the archbishopric of Beneven- 
tum, and, finally, the title of cardinal. What 
most distinguished Benedict the Thirteenth, 
was an absolute incapacity for business, so 
that on the very day of his exaltation, he an- 
nounced to the sacred college, that he would 
discharge the government of the church 
through one of nis old domestics, Nicholas 
Coscia, whom he had made his major domo, and 
whom he afterwards raised to the dignity of car- 
dinal, and the archbishopric of Beneventum. 

From the very commencement of his reign 
he was animated by the most laudable inten- 
tions. He announced that he was desirous 
of introducing salutary reforms among the 
clergy, as well as among Christian societies ; 
and to put his plans in execution, he instituted 
a congregation, which held several sessions 
under his presidency. Unfortunately, the car- 
dinals, who made a part of the assembly, and 
who were interested in the maintenance of 
abuses, adroitly thrust aside all the proposi- 
tions which were submitted to them, and em- 
ployed the sessions in the discussion of very 
insignificant decrees, one of which prohibited 
the clergy from wearing wigs, and another 
condemned public girls, who were enjoined 
to confine their residence without the rates 
of the holy city. Coscia, whom these reforms 
threatened in his dearest interests, in the sale 
of employments, benefices, annates, indul- 
gences, and absolutions, and who dreaded to 
see the source of his disgraceful profits dried 
up, took care to dissuade the pope from chang- 
ing any thing. 

His Holiness, for a long time habituated to 
see only with the eyes of his minister, and to 
follow his counsels, abandoned his generous 
intentions, and threw himself into theological 
questions. It is maintained that the high fa- 
vour which Coscia enjoyed with his master, 
arose from a pleasant farce which the latter 
had played on in the beginning of the reign 
of Benedict. TlWgood pope had several times 
been informed of liis licentious conduct, his 
intrigues with courtezans, and had threatened 


him with disgrace if he were assured of it. 
One morning the minister had the holy father 
warned, that he was shut up in a secret cham- 
ber of the palace with one of his mistresses. 
Benedict was immediately conducted to the 
designated apartment, to surprise the culprit, 
and to drive him off. Having arrived at the 
threshold of the door and hearing no noise, 
he stopped, looked through the key- hole, and 
saw* his secretary on his knees before a cruci- 
fix; he then saw him rise, take a discipline, 
and strike himself heavy blows with it. The 
pope, duped by this jugglery, would never af- 
terwards listen to any accusation against the 
pious Coscia. The latter greatly abused his 
simplicity ; he placed no bound to the excesses 
of his private life, controlled the mind of the 
pontiff entirely, and remained absolute mas- 
ter, to govern at his will the spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs of the church. 

Benedict the Thirteenth reigned but in 
name ; his old valet became the true deposi- 
tory of the spiritual and temporal authority; 
^hd if he sometimes permitted him to play 
his part of pope, it was but in questions of 
theology, which he regarded as too absurd, 
and altogether unworthy of him. Thus he 
submitted to him the letter which the cardinal 
de Noailles wrote to his holiness congratulat- 
ing him on his exaltation, and expressing the 
hope he entertained, in regard to the cessation 
of the quarrels excited by the constitution 
11 Unigenitus.” 

The pope received the message of the arch- 
bishop of Paris favourably, and replied to him 
in ambiguous terms, which made him hope he 
would take the part of the appellants against 
the Jesuits, if the clergy of France consented 
to make some concession. In this supposi- 
tion Monseigneur de Noailles drew up, with 
the approval of the opposing bishops, a me- 
moir wdiich contained twelve propositions on 
doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline ; he im- 
mediately sent it to the court of Rome, ft) 
have it approved by the sacred college, pro- 
mising, in exchange, to cause the bull <£ Uni- 
genitus” to be received in the kingdom. Be- 
nedict appointed a committee to examine the 
twelve propositions and make a report to him. 
After a conference of three months, the com- 
mittee reported to him, that the articles pro- 
posed for his verification had no need of ap- 
proval, since they were the expression of 
evangelical doctrines and were not contested 
by any one; that the cardinal de Noailles 
ought to accept the bull 11 Unigenitus” purely 
and simply, revoke his appeal, and disavow 
generally all that he hacl written and done 
against the constitution, and expressly to con- 
demn his pastoral instruction. This decision, 
which placed the friends of the constitution 
and its opponents on their former ground, 
without giving the slightest satisfaction to the 
latter, showed plainly that the Jesuits had re- 
sumed their empire at the court of Rome. 
Moreover, there could no longer be a doubt 
about it ? when Benedict the Thirteenth, or 
rather his infamous minister, suspended the 
inquires of the society of the propaganda into 
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the affair of the Chinese worship, and exiled 
the legate Mezzabarba, the same whom his 
predecessor wished to appoint a prince of the 
church, as a recompense for the courage which 
he had shown in his dangerous mission. The 
cause of this change arose from the Jesuits 
having brought the cardinal Coscia into their 
interests, by opening to him their treasury, 
and permitting him to draw his hands full out 
of it. 

In France, especially since the death of the 
regent, their credit had revived, and they were 
more powerful than ever. The duke of Bour- 
bon, then prime minister, his mistress, the 
marchioness de Prie, as well as Monseigneur 
de Fleury, bishop of Frejus, and preceptor to 
the king, were all entirely devoted to them, 
and did their best to aid them to triumph. 
The stupid duke of Bourbon, who was called 
monsieur the duke, pushed nis fanaticism so 
far as to lanch against the protestants a decree, 
which prohibited the most secret exercise of 
the reformed religion under penalty of death, 
and which declared the memory of those who 
expired without receiving the sacraments, 
infamous. 

The parliaments were cowardly enough to 
register this tyrannical edict, whose clauses, 
in some particulars, excelled the odious ordi- 
nances of Louis the Fourteenth ; and the at- 
tacks against the Quesnellists resumed anew 
intensity. The opposing bishops defended 
themselves vigorously, accused the Holy See 
of bad faith, and furnished, as a proof of it, 
the refusal to approve of the twelve proposi- 
tions, which the pope himself had indicated 
in his correspondence with the archbishop of 
Paris, as a sufficient modification of the hull 
u Unigenitus;” they even published the secret 
letters of the pope, with commentaries on the 
twelve articles, which overthrew all the 
doctrines of the constitution “Unigenitus.” 
Fleury obtained a decree of the council of 
state against the work, providing that it should 
be suppressed, and tnat the copies already 
distributed, should be handed in and torn up 
by the public executioner. 

The excess of rigour which was employed 
towards the twelve propositions, was the more 
incomprehensible, since a committee of car- 
dinals had declared them to be holy and ortho- 
dox; but the better to cause the conduct of 
the supporters of Jesuitism to be appreciated, 
we give the text of these remarkable articles : 

1st. Since the sin of Adam no one can ac- 
quire true justice or eternal safety, without 
laith in the Redeemer, more or less developed 
and distinct, according to the difference in 
times and persons. 

2d. The law of Moses did not give by its 
own virtue, the grace which is essentially ne- 
cessary to accomplish the commands of God. 

3d. No one resists the absolute will of God. 

4th. In the state of fallen nature, in order 
that the free will of man be deemed to sin or 
to merit, it is not necessary that there should 
be an equal aptitude for good or evil, nor that 
one should find in his will equal force for 
these two desires. 


5th. We may maintain, without error, that 
the blind and the hardened are sometimes de- 
prived of all inward grace, as a punishment 
for preceding sins : but it would be condemna- 
ble to advance that a man deprived of all 
grace, can commit the most enormous sins, 
and the greatest impurities without being 
guilty before God. 

6th. The capital and most essential point 
of the Christian religion is the divine com- 
mandmeut of the love of God ; and this com- 
mandment is distinguished from others. 

7th. The affinity of all our actions to God 
is from precept, and not alone from council, 
and it is not enough that our actions tend to 
him by implication. 

8th. He who commits mortal sins offends 
God, though he is ignorant of the commands 
of God, or though he is not actually thinking 
of him, or though he does not do an express 
action through the malice of sin. 

9th. Those do not follow the sure way of 
safety, who do not ask in the sacrament of 
penance, the same love of God, which the 
second council of Orange and the council of 
Trent demand from adults, in order to be jus- 
tified in the sacrament of baptism. 

10th. It is a conduct in conformity with the 

S t of the gospel, and the rules of the 
to withhold the benefit of absolution 
from penitents who are charged with very great 
or pumic crimes ; or from those who are in the 
haoit, or even in the near occasion of mortal 
sins ; from those who refuse to be reconciled 
sincerely with their enemies, to restore the 
property they have taken from their neigh- 
DOur ? either of honour or reputation, and to 
repair the scandal which they have volun- 
tarily caused by their irregularities or their 
calumnies. 

11th. Holy reading is, without doubt, use- 
ful in itself, it is not, however, absolutely 
necessary for all men without exception, and 
every one is not permitted to interpret accord- 
ing to his fancy, by following his own mind 
as his rule, nor to read without preserving the 
respect and obedience due to pastors, or with- 
out a sincere submission to the church, which 
alone is the judge of the true sense and pro- 
per interpretation of scripture. 

12th. If any sentence of excommunication 
clearly prohibits the exercise of acts of true 
virtue, or diverts from a true precept, it ought 
at once to be regarded as null and unjust, and 
that in conformity w r ith the most sacred de- 
crees of the church. 

The persecutions recommenced against the 
opponents of the bull, to force them to receive 
it without modification ; Fleury, who aspired 
to the cardinalate, wished to prove his zeal, 
and persecuted the monks of the Chartreuse at 
Paris, who had been denounced to him as 
Quesnellists by the Sulpicians ; twenty-six of 
these solitaires were obliged to burst the doors 
of their cells, and escape from their convent 
to shun the hatred of their enemies ; they took 
refuge in Holland, from whence they protested 
against the execrable tyranny of the Holy 
See. 
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To render to each the justice which is his 
due, we will say that these rigorous acts were 
prescribed by cardinal Coscia. and not by 
Benedict the Thirteenth, who always showed 
a disposition to sustain the Jansenists rather 
than the Jesuits. The pontiff was only guilty 
in having placed his confidence in a minister 
who abused it to do evil. Still, we must give 
as an excuse for his negligence, that he was 
entirely absorbed in the approach of the jubi- 
lee of the first quarter of the century. 

As usual pilgrims flocked to Rome, increas- 
ed the treasures of the Vatican, and carried 
away, in exchange for their money, indul- 
gences, absolutions, scapularies, rosaries, re- 
lics, consecrated rings, and all the trifles 
which are found in the shop of the pope. 

During the following year, Benedict the 
Thirteenth opened, in the church of St. John 
of the Lateran, a council at which thirty-two 
cardinals and fifty-two prelates assisted. His 
holiness had convened this assembly to regu- 
late some very important points of ecclesias- 
tical discipline and of the liturgy j but the 
fathers, who were most of them affiliated with 
the Jesuits or sold to the society, instead of oc- 
cupying themselves with the questions which 
were submitted to them, employed their ses- 
sions in haranguing about the bull (l Unigeni- 
tus,” and decided that it should be maintained 
complete. It was in vain that the pope wished 
to interpose his authority, and claim the bene- 
fits of pontifical infallibility ; the prelates went 
on ana caused him to affix his signature to 
the foot of their decrees, by abusing his good 
faith, and gliding in this important piece 
among other papers which the secretary of 
the synod was ordered to place before him 
each day for his signature. 

A Dominican, who assisted at the confer- 
ence^ wrote a very energetic letter to his 
superior^ in which he thus expresses himself 
concerning the proceedings in the assembly 
of St. John of the Lateran : — 11 You will know', 
my venerable father, that acts have occurred 
at Rome which merit the just reprobation of 
the heretics. A pope, pious and full of good 
intentions, assembles his prelates to produce 
a reform in the morals of the clergy, and in 
the doctrines of a corrupt society ; he has the 
authority in his hand ; all who form the synod 
declare that he is the mouth of truth. What 
now happens ? The Molinists have triumphed 
over St. Augustine, St. Thomas and grace; 
they reformed the length of wigs and the cut 
of clothes^ without deciding any thing about 
the licentiousness of prelates, or still more 
about the ill regulated morals of the Italian 
clergy. What consequences can the here- 
tics draw from this ? That there is nothing 
to hope from councils, in which astuteness 
and fraud usually take the place of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Benedict the Thirteenth was not discour- 
aged by the ill success of the synod of the 
Lateran ; he did not abandon his idea of paci- 
fying the church, and meditated the idea of 
a universal council, in order to fuse together 
all the Christian communions by reuniting 


the four principal sects of Christendom, the 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Greek Christians. He proposed to put this 
magnificent plan into execution, by acting in 
concert with these four churches, and by indi- 
cating (Ecumenical assemblies, which were 
to be presided over by prelates of the different 
communions in the cities of Rome, Lubeck, 
London, and the capital of Livonia, 

His holiness had draw n up a programme of 
the sessions, indicating the measures to be 
taken to annihilate the schisms ; he wished 
the fathers to make, in common, a new' trans- 
lation of the Bible with explanatoiy notes, as 
well as a universal catechism ; he consented 
that the mass should be transformed in the 
service of the liturgy, that convents should be 
changed into schools, that the marriage of 
priests should be permitted on certain condi- 
tions, that the worship of images should be 
entirely modified, and the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline established on a uniform basis for ail 
the ministers of religion. 

The sovereign pontiff justified this enter- 
prise by saying, that in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, which was the type of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, there were several approaches to 
the Holy of Holies, which, in his opinion, was 
an unanswerable proof that there were several 
ways to reach heaven. Unfortunately he 
could not realise this holy work ; the Jesuits 
cried out scandal, made the cardinal Coscia 
interfere, and the poor pope, who had then 
attained his seventy-efchtn year, was con- 
strained to bind himself by an oath, and on 
his knees before his old valet, to abandon his 
pious design, and to promise on the host not 
to abdicate the tiara. As a reward for his 
submission, the minister permitted him to go 
to Beneventum. whither ne had long wished 
to go, to repose from the bustle of business. 

The fatal influence of the disciples of Igna- 
tius Loyola was felt in France as well as in 
Italy; the bishop of Fréjus, Fleury, had sup- 
planted the duke de Bourbon in the post of 
prime minister, and purchased the hat of a 
cardinal by the price of the most cowardly 
concessions. He even associated himself 
with Sene in, become archbishop of Embrun 
in the persecutions which he carried on against 
the bishop of Senez. his suffragan, one of the 
appellant bishops, who was an octogenarian ; 
this worthy ecclesiastic was accused of having 
published, in a mandamus, propositions analo- 
gous to those of the famous book of Quesnet, 
and even to the works of Arnaud, Nicole and 
Pascal. 

Fleury did not blush to persecute a venera- 
ble old man, who had passed his life in the 
exercise of the most sublime virtues, and to 
be anxious for his fall, in order to assure the 
triumph of the archbishop of Embrun, the 
worthy rival of Dubois, w hose turpitudes w*ere 
an object of scandal for the faithful. At the 
instigation of the Sulpicians, his ordinary coun- 
sellors in civil and religious affairs, the minis- 
ter determined to give great lustre to the con- 
demnation of the bishop of Senez. As the 
Jansenists continued to demand a synod, he 
32 
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thought of offering to them the phantom of 
an ecclesiastical assembly, and convened in a 
provincial council, by a letter de cachet, the 
most ardent supporters of the bull. 

The assembly held its sessions in the palace 
of the archbishop of Embrun, arid under his 
presidency ; therefore, the appellants designa- 
ted this meeting by the name of the “ Bri- 
gandage of Embrun. These wretched sup- 
porters of Satan were unwilling even to hear 
the justification of the venerable prelate ; they 
declared him guilty of outrage, sedition and 
heresy ; they interdicted him from his episco- 
pal functions, and exiled him to the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, where he died shortly after 
of chagrin, misery, and some historians say, of 
poison. This brilliant victory procurée! for 
the archbishop of Embrun the hat of a cardi- 
nal, that emblem of infamy, and the constant 
object of his ambition. 

vVhilst the members of the clergy, the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, and the counsellors of 
parliament were submitting disgracefully to 
the yoke of the Jesuits, the magistrates of the 
small canton of Luzerne had the courage to 
expel them from their territory, and to brave 
the formidable society. 

Benedict the Thirteenth remained an entire 
stranger to these quarrels, and contented him- 
self with making excursions into the province 
of Beneventum. It is related that he was 
met in his walk one day by a woman w ho 
passed for a prophetess in the country, and 
who made this singular address to him, “ Holy 
father, I come in the name of God to announce 
that Rome is thy true church, thy city, the 
place of thy canonical residence, and not 
Beneventum. Return then to the Vatican, 
and remember that thou shouldst obey neither 
the Jesuits, nor the infamous cardinal Coseia.” 

The sovereign pontiff listened graciously to 
the prophetess, promised to follow her ad- 
vice rigorously, and gave her his blessing. 
He, however, remained several months longer 
at Beneventum, and occupied himself with 
consecrating churches and performing mira- 
cles. 

Quirini, archbishop of Corfu, maintains that 
he did three very remarkable things ; that he 
restored sight to a young girl of twelve years 
of age ; that he delivered a woman who was 
horribly possessed by a devil, and that he 
cured an infant of five years old, which was 
lame and dumb from its birth. 

He then made preparations to return to 
Rome, and announced that he was about to 
publish two bulls, the one on free predestina- 
tion and efficacious grace, the other upon the 
constitution “ Unigenitus.” As he distrusted 
his natural weakness, he wished to finish these 
two matters, before setting foot in the holy 
city, and stopped at the monastery of Monte 
Cassino, where Monsignor Accorambroni and 
Father Mola, attorney general of the Domini- 
cans, drew up the bulls. The pope was so 
satisfied with the labour of these two theolo- 
gians, that he made them a rich present on 
his departure for Sezza, and during the jour- 
ney he caused the two pieces to be read over 


to him several times by Bishop Fini, who ac- 
companied him in his carriage. 

This prelate, w ho was connected with the 
society of the Jesuits, was thunderstruck by 
this discovery, but concealed his astonishment. 
That same evening he sent a courier to Father 
Corradini. a Jesuit, and the brother of a cardi- 
nal, to inform him of what wasgoingon. The 
news was immediately transmitted to the 
general. The most active members of the 
order were hurried off, some to the cardinals 
of their party, others to the ministers of the 
different powers, in order to embitter all the 
sacred college and the embassadors against 
the holy father. 

The cardinals Lezcari, Polignac, and Ben- 
tivoglio, went immediately to his holiness to 
prevent the publication of his bulls. The 
pope stood firm, and would make no conces- 
sion. Nicholas Coseia came in his turn, sought 
to change his resolution, prayed and threat- 
ened. and, notwithstanding his urgency, gained 
only half a victory. Benedict consented to 
modify the bull concerning the constitution 
“ Unigenitus but in that which consecrated 
the theory of the Dominicans concerning “ef- 
ficacious grace,” he w'ould change nothing, 
and caused it to be set up in the place of Flora. 
It was as follows : 

“We condemn, repulse, and reject, by vir- 
tue of our authority, the calumnies rashly ad- 
vanced against the doctrines of the angelic 
doctor St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Augustine: 
and it is for the purpose of rendering a atilt 
more shining testimony to the morality taught 
by those fathers, and of animating still more 
and more the order of the Dominicans, and of 
all those who follow their doctrine, to make 
a sincere profession of it; that of our own 
knowledge we order the turbulent and obsti- 
nate disturbers of the repose of the Catholic 
church to cease their attacks against the or- 
thodox works of St. Thomas. We enjoin on 
them not to turn aside the sublime meaning 
of those works by interpretations removed 
from the truth, by doing open violence as well 
to our own words as those of our predecessors. 
We prohibit them from expressing the lightest 
blame about our apostolical letters, and about 
the order of the Dominicans: and we con- 
demn the letters, pamphlets, theses, and 
books which have attacked or may attack the 
followers of the Thomistic school.” 

This bull was a positive declaration of war 
against the Society of Jesus. Its children, 
however, w*ere silent, from fear of reviving 
their old quarrel with the Dominicans, at a 
time w hen they already had the Quesnellists 
upon their hands. They also feared, by rais- 
ing the gauntlet which had been thrown down 
to them by the disciples of St. Dominic, to dis- 
content the cardinal Coseia, who appeared to 
be already tired of these incessant disputes, 
and who was, besides, occupied with very se- 
rious difficulties which had broken out be- 
tween the Holy See and the courts of Turin 
and Lisbon, in regard to the confirmation of 
the induit which Victor Amadeus claimed, 
that is to say, the right of nominating to the 
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vacant benefices in the island of Sardinia, 
which he had exchanged for Sicily ; and in 
the matter of the king of Portugal, it was to 
obtain a hat, the hat of a cardinal, for the nun- 
cio Bichi. an infamous prelate, for whom his 
majesty, John the Fifth, had taken a singular 
affection, and whom he wished to introduce 
by force into the sacred college. 

The reverend fathers had foreseen that the 
discussions of the friends of the constitution, 
and the appellants of France, would absorb all 
the attention of Nicholas Coscia, and would 
not permit him to enter into fresh intrigues. 
Matters were indeed assuming a character of 
extreme gravity. At the close of the “ Bri- 
gandage of Embrun,” twelve opposing bishops 
had protested against the judgment, and with 
them fifty advocates of the bar of Paris, had 
drawn up an energetic document, tending to 
weaken the proceedings of the council, as de- 
parting even from the text of the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil laws. 

The cardinal Fleury, exasperated by this 
manifestation, caused the work of the advo- 
cates to be seized, handed it over to a council 
of stipendiary bishops, and obtained a new 
condemnation. The prelates decreed that the 
doctors of law “ had wandered out of the way 
on all points; blamed them for having raised 
themselves above the authority of the church, 
councils, popes, bishops, and the bull “Uni- 
genitus,” by maxims and propositions rash, 
false, tending to schism, destructive of all 
hierarchy, suspected of heresy, and even he- 
retical ; they added that these lawyers had at- 
tacked the council of Embrun to the preju- 
dice of the royal authority, and the respect 
which was due to a considerable number of 
prelates, and to the pontiff himself. 

By a decree of the council of state the con- 
sultation was suppressed, and the authors de- 
nounced to the vindictiveness of the devotees. 
The prelates who even w ished to speak, w ere 
threatened with exile; the monastic orders 
who dared to make simple remarks were 
stricken with an interdict; the poor nuns who 
permitted themselves to compassionate the 
victims, were torn mercilessly from their 
holy retreats, and dispersed through other 
Communities. 

This revival of persecution, which it was 
announced would fall on all the appellants 
without exception, intimidated even tne mem- 
bers of the high clergy. The cardinal de 
Noailles himself, that intrepid adversary of the 
Jesuits, who had to this time shown himself to 
be immoveable, staggered in his sentiments, 
and offered to accept the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
on condition that his enemies would allow him 
to die in peace. He, however, protested 
against the condemnation of Soanen, bishop 
of Senez. and appealed to the king, as well as to 
a future general council from the “ Brigandage 
of Embrun.” His majesty, Louis the Fifteenth, 
condemned this step, and made such terrible 
threats against the old man, who was already 
on the edge of the grave, that he forced him 
to retract his opinions, and belie his character, 
by publishing a mandamus in which he de- 


clared that he accepted the bull “Unigeni- 
tus” without modification. 

This submission of the cardinal de Noailles 
was a true triumph for the constitutionalists, 
and consequently it inflicted a terrible blow 
on the appellants; for the adhesion of the me- 
tropolitan drew after it that of the chapters 
ana canons of the first vicarates of the arch- 
bishopric. It is true that the manifestations 
of joy by the Jesuits opened the eyes of the 
venerable prelate, and showed him that he 
had committed an act of irreparable weakness. 
He himself said, weeping, to those who sur- 
rounded him, that he had, in a moment of cul- 
pable weakness, lowered himself in the eyes 
of men, and rendered himself unworthy to 
contemplate, the face of Christ. The shame 
and despair which sprang from his accept- 
ance hastened his end, and led him to the 
tomb in less than a month. 

The new archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur 
de Vintimille, a violent man, and entirely de- 
voted to the Holy See, undertook to subject 
the clergy of the second order; and by em- 
ploying in turns, threats, violence, and cor- 
ruption, succeeded to his entire satisfaction. 
He obtained a new royal ordinance which en- 
joined on the faculty of theology in Paris, to 
make a decree providing that it had accepted 
the constitution freely, respectfully, and with- 
out any restriction. 

This great affair over, the Jesuits began to 
intrigue with the cardinal Coscia to have the 
famous monk Hildebrand, the poisoner of 
popes, the triumpher over kings, him who, by 
the name of Gregory the Seventh, had exalted 
the religious power, and trampled under foot 
the sceptres and diadems of kings, canonized. 
This pontiff had already been beatified by 
Paul tne Fifth ; but this was not enough in 
the eyes of the good fathers; they wished 
so great a man to be raised to the rank of a 
saint, and to have a right to the worship of the 
stolid ; it was to give a rich bishopric to a bi- 
shop in partibus; for the blessed, according to 
the Roman doctrine, is an inert personage in 
heaven, not enjoying any invocation, any wor- 
ship, whilst the saint possesses both preroga- 
tives. 

The decree of canonization was obtained 
without difficulty from Benedict, who had 
almost fallen into second childhood ; but it 
was not so easy to have it received in France : 
the parliament refused to register the legend 
of Gregory the Seventh : it did more, it con- 
demned its tenor, as infringing on the rights 
of the crown. The parliaments of Metz, 
Rennes, and Bordeaux followed this example, 
as did several bishops, amongst others Caylus 
of Auxene, and Drosmenil of Verdun. 

The Jesuits, whose secret end was to force 
kings to bow their heads before the popes, 
and by ruling these latter, to command the 
whole world, regarded it as essential to have 
the legend of Gregory the Seventh accepted ; 
and to conquer the repugnance of the magis- 
trates, they essayed to present it in a bull, in 
which was decreed the canonization of Vin- 
cent de Paul, the fierce persecutor of the soli- 
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taire» of Port Royal. It was, however, lost 
painB: the counsellors of the parliament de- 
clared that they professed a profound venera- 
tion for the sublime institution of the Sisters of 
Charity, but that they regarded the founder as 
sufficiently recompensed by his title of blessed. 

An event which had been for some time 
foreseen, suspended the discussions about this 
ridiculous affair; Benedict the Thirteenth 


died at Rome in his ninety-first year, on' the 
2 1st of February, 1730. ThisDominican proved 
himself during his pontificate to be simple, 
ignorant, and superstitious, but austere in his 
morals, and pure in his intentions; and the 
only thing with w’hich we can reproach him 
is, in having allowed the infamous Coscia, and 
the execrable Jesuits, to have too great an 
ascendency over him. 


CLEMENT THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND F1FTY- 

. FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1730.] 

Election of a blind pope — He endeavours to arrest the progress of civilization — Quarrel between 
the parliament of Paris and the cardinal de Fleury — Appeal of the priests of Orleans — Pro» 
tests of the advocates — Journey of the parliament to Versailles — Polemical Gazette , called the 
Ecclesiastical News — The cardinal Fleury has the abbe Pucelle , several counsellors of parlia- 
ment, advocates , and even doctors of the Sorbonne , carried off — Exile of the parliament — 
History of the deacon Paris — Condemnation of the cardinal Coscia — Progress of nhilosophy 
in France — Bulls of Clement the Twelfth against the Free Masons — History of Masonry— 
The pope claims the dutchies of Parma and Piacenza — State of Christianity in Asia — Canoni- 
zation of Vincent de Paul — Fresh opposition of parliament to the bull of the pope — Church 
of Holland — Sickness of the holy father — He restores the infamous Coscia to the dignity of 
cardinal — His nephews pillage the treasury of the church — His death. 


Fifty-three cardinals entered the conclave 
after the funeral of Benedict the Thirteenth 
to give him a successor, and caballed for four 
whole months without being able to choose 
a pope; finally, battalions of bugs fell upon 
their eminences, and put an end to the in- 
trigues. The members of the sacred college 
hastened to leave their cells, which were in- 
vaded by these disgusting insects, and gave 
their votes to the cardinal Lawrence Corsini, 
a peevish and gouty octogenarian, whom they 
proclaimed sovereign pontiff by the name of 
Clement the Twelfth. 

A singular incident had almost annulled the 
election ; the pope was affected, without its 
being known, with almost entire blindness, 
which was by the canons a cause for exclu- 
sion. When the deed of his appointment was 
presented to him to sign, he affixed his name 
across the writing ; fortunately, his attendant 
in the conclave perceived it before giving it 
up, and designedly spilt the ink from his ink- 
stand over the signature, who compelled the 
cardinals to remake a minute of the proceed- 
ing, and prevented them from suspecting the 
infirmity of the newly chosen. He was careful, 
in the second deed, to have his hand guidecl 
by his attendant, under the pretext that his 
paralysis prevented him from writing. Nine 
days afterwards his holiness was crowned at 
St. Peter’s, and immediately left the Vatican 
to establish himself with all his court in the 
Quirinal palace. 

Clement the Twelfth was sprung from the 
ancient family of the Corsini of Florence; he 
nad come to Home when young, and entered 
upon an ecclesiastical career. He had suc- 


cessively obtained the place of prefect of the 
signature of livings, the dignity of archbishop 
of Nicomedia. of treasurer general of the 
ai> 08 tolic chambér, and lastly tne hat of a car- 
dinal. 

As soon as he was seated on the throne of 
the apostle, like his predecessor, he declared 
himself to be an enemy of the democratic 
ideas which were filtering through all classes 
of society, announced his pretensions to omni- 
potence, and set himself up as a pontiff of the 
middle age. He commenced by applauding 
the furious zeal of the cardinal Fleury, and 
encouraged that minister to use his influence 
to repress the liberal inclinations of parlia- 
ment. That prelate had obtained from king 
Louis the Fifteenth, a declaration providing 
that the constitution u Unigenitus” should 
hereafter be regarded as one of the funda- 
mental laws of the church of France, and 
had caused the bull to be registered in a bed 
of justice. As it was usual for the parlia- 
ments to make their protests against registra- 
tions on the succeeding day, the cardinal minis- 
ter, who wished to shun all appearance of op- 
position, thought that he could not do better 
than prohibit the counsellors from assembling. 
This injunction, which was conveyed to them 
in the name of his majesty, at first alarmed 
them ; they then resumed courage, and an- 
nounced that they would go on and nold their 
sessions, notw ithstanding the prohibition of an 
insolent priest. The counsellors were strongly 
urged to this resistance by an abbe named 
Pucelle, a member of their oody, the nephew 
of Marshal Catinet, and one of the most de- 
termined adversaries of the Jesuits, and the 
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more formidable from his exercising an extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of men. 
Already did this generous citizen, the pre- 
cursor of the apostles of liberty, who were to 
render the close of the century illustrious, 
preach openly the emancipation of the people, 
and prepared the way for those energetic at- 
tacks before which the papacy and royalty 
were to fall. His ardent, cutting, and impas- 
sioned eloquence carried away all the magis- 
trates, and on the very next day, from the bed 
of justice, they decreed the four following 
propositions : — 

“The temporal power, established directly 
by God, is independent of every other, and 
no power can inflict the least blow on its au- 
thority. 

“ It does not belong to the ministers of the 
church to fix the bounds which God has placed 
between the two powers; the canons of the 
church do not become law’s of the state, until 
they are clothed with authority by the sove- 
reign. 

“To the temporal power alone belongs 
the external power which has a right to con- 
strain the subjects of the king. 

“The ministers of the church are account- 
able to the king and the parliament, under his 
authority, for all which may hurt the laws of 
the state ; ordinances, edicts, regulations, de- 
crees of parliament, under the authority of the 
head of the government, are to be executed 
according to their form and tenor.” 

This edict was immediately erased by a 
decree of the council of state ; and as the va- 
cation was approaching, hostilities remained 
suspended. But on their return, they com- 
menced with more vivacity than before. — 
Three priests of the diocese of Orleans hav- 
ing been interdicted by their bishop for pro- 
testing against the bull “Unigenitus,” had 
referred it to parliament as an abuse of pow- 
er, and the counsellors, notwithstanding the 
declarations of Louis the Fifteenth ana the 
decrees of his counsel, admitted the appeal 
of the ecclesiastics, and ordered their rein- 
stallation into the cures from which they had 
been expelled. The prelate informed against 
them at the official ty, and they were person- 
ally summoned. Immediately a new appeal 
was made by the priests, and there was an- 
other decree of parliament which ordered the 
proceedings to be brought before its tribunal. 
The bishop, in his turn, presented the order 
\of the king, and demanded that the decree of 
parliament should be erased as striking a blow 
at the laws of the church. But all the bar, ex- 
cited by the abbe Pucelle, took part in the dis- 
puté ; the advocates of Paris entered the lists, 
and forty of the most renowned of them signed 
a consultation, in which the temporal and spi- 
ritual powers were openly attacked. They de- 
clared that the parliaments representing the 
nation, no man was permitted to oppose their 
decrees, not even the monarch, who, in his ca- 
pacity as head of the government, should set an 
example of submission to the laws. It was the 
first time that republican ideas were so clearly 
promulgated in France ; the king was alarmed 
Vol. II. 2 X 


by them ; the courtiers, the members of the 
clergy and the nobility, the princes, the cardi- 
nal minister, cried out anarchy, and demanded 
the punishment of the culprits. By order of his 
majesty, the council passed an ordinance con- 
cerning the consultation, declaring that it 
contained anarchical propositions, which were 
injurious to the royal authority, and called 
down all the wrath of the king upon its au- 
thors. 

The archbishop of Paris raised his voice in 
his turn, and lanched a mandamus against the 
protest of the advocates; the latter appealed 
at once from this condemnation to the parlia- 
ment, which took hold of the affair. The 
minister interfered and sent a sealed letter to 
the assembled chambers, which prohibited 
them in the name of the ting from delibera- 
ting about ecclesiastical matters, under penal- 
ty of banishment. The magistrates, who sus- 
pected what the royal letter contained, refused 
to break the seal, and it was necessary for a 
new envoy to be sent to give a formal com- 
mand to them to take cognizance of the letter, 
under the penalty of incurring the w F rath of the 
king. These threats, expressed in offensive 
terms by the count de Maurepas, the messen- 
ger of Louis the Fifteenth, so irritated the 
counsellors, that they decided, with one con- 
sent, to go at once to the king, to inform him 
of the brutal manner in which his agents exe- 
cuted his orders. They first opened the letter 
and saw r , wdth indignation, that the insolent 
monarch had exceeded the rudeness of his 
favourite; their first determination was, how- 
ever, maintained, and the departure for Marly 
was immediately effected. When they arrived 
at this residence, as they were not preceded 
by any express, they found the court in the 
greatest disorder, and were obliged to traverse 
the galleries in tne midst of a hedge of lords 
in dishabille and titled courtezans, w ho spared 
neither taunts nor railleries on them. It was 
in vain that the first president negotiated to 
obtain an audience of the monarch; his ma- 
jesty refused to receive him. This scandal- 
ous scene was only terminated by the arrival 
of Fleury, w ho had hastened from Paris on 
the first news of what was passing. The car- 
dinal minister presented himself before the 
bantered, degraded, and humbled magistrates, 
and informed them that they had better retire 
if they did not wish to be put out by the 
lackeys. 

The counsellors retired with rage in their 
hearts, and determined to take vengeance for 
the outrages they had drunk. On the next 
day on the appeal of the advocates of the bar 
of Paris, they condemned the mandamus of the 
archbisnop de Vintimille, and suppressed it 
as containing ultra montane doctnriis, which 
were destructive of the rights of the nation. 
They, moreover, secretly encouraged the cir- 
culation of a host of pamphlets and songs di- 
rected against the cardinal de Fleury, Mon- 
seigneur de Vintimille, the Jesuits, ana even 
the king. 

Among all these publications, there was 
one which was remarkable for tne violence 
32 * 
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of its attacks and the power of its reasoning ; 
it was an hebdomadal sheet, which had been 
issued for some years by the name of the 
" Ecclesiastical News.” A priest named Fon- 
taine de la Roche, who was its founder and 
principal conductor, flagellated unmercifully 
the Jesuits, the bishops, and the pope; he de- 
signated tnem in his articles by no other 
names than those of robbers and thieves; he 
accused them of thinking of nothing but specu- 
lating on the folly of men, so as to make the 
wealth of nations flow into their coffers, and 
supported his accusations by historical and 
irrefutable proofs. 

The court was treated with no more respect 
in the “ Ecclesiastical News” than the clergy. 
Fontaine de la Roche tore away, without pity, 
the veil which concealed the idol, and exhi- 
bited the infamous Louis the Fifteenth in all 
his hideous nudity. Monseigneur de Vinti- 
mille seeing the still increasing success of this 
gazette, endeavoured to have it seized ; but 
the bloodhounds of the police failed in their 
search, and could not discover either the 
presses where it was printed, or the book- 
seller who published it; he then fulminated 
an excommunication against the unknown 
authors, and prohibited the priests of his dio- 
cese from reading it, under penalty of inter- 
dict. Several of them refused to submit, and 
as the prelate threatened to bring them before 
the official, they denounced the mandamus 
to parliament. Again the cardinal Fleury 
interfered in the strife, and prohibited the 
counsellors from deliberating on the matter. 
They deputed a commission to the monarch 
to address remonstrances to him; the envoys 
were badly received and their representations 
rejected. The parliament then announced 
that it was about to break off its judicial la- 
bours, and the court of requests immediately 
suspended its sessions. 

The king, who feared lest this determina- 
tion should produce serious troubles, imme- 
diately sent lor the counsellors to Compiégne, 
where he was. They obeyed, and went in a 
body to the monarch ; his majesty awaited 
them in the throne room, in order to intimi- 
date them by the solemnity of their reception. 
When they were admitted into his presence^ 
he ordered them to resume the exercise of 
their functions, and renewed his injunctions 
not to interfere in ecclesiastical matters. The 
first president wished to make some observa- 
tions to him ; but at the first word, Louis the 
Fifteenth interrupted him, and said. in an im- 
perious tone, “ Be silent, for every reply will 
be punished as a crime against the state.” 
The intrepid Abbe Pucelle then left the ranks 
of the counsellors and silently deposited a 
Written protest at the feet of the monarch. 

The crowd of titled slaves who surrounded 
their master, broke out into murmurs against 
the daring man ; the count de Maurepas seized 
the protest and tore it up before the eyes of 
the downcast magistrates. They retired with- 
out uttering a complaint, but each one was 
well determined to persist in his opposition 
and to compel the despot to repent nis un- 


worthy conduct. To heighten the trouble, 
the cardinal de Fleury had the abbe Pucelle 
carried off by his guards, and conducted to his 
abbey of Corbigny; and to intimidate the 
refractory, he acted with the same rigour to- 
wards five counsellors, whose energy he most 
dreaded. 

The parliament demanded the return of its 
members, the court affected not to pay any 
attention to its request; then the people in- 
terfered in the quarrel, and meetings took 
place in all parts of the capitol. The old car- 
dinal became alarmed, ana hastened to open 
negotiations for the return of the magistrates, 
awarding to parliament the right of remon- 
strance in ecclesiastical matters. All the 
chambers returned to Paris, and tranquillity 
was for some time restored. 

We must also say that another cause con- 
tributed to moderate the attacks against the 
Jesuits ; it was the discredit into which Jan- 
senism had fallen among enlightened men, 
in conseauence of the fanaticism of the igno- 
rant of the sect. Some greedy priests who 
wished to speculate on the infatuation of the 
imbecile, got up a story, that several Jansen- 
ists, who had been dead some years, were 
performing miracles, and by the aid of this 
fraud extorted money from the devotees. — 
Among these holy persons was one named 
the deacon Paris, who had a colossal reputa- 
tion. He was merely a priest, the son of a 
counsellor to the parliament, and one of the 
most determined appellants. At his death a 
great concourse ot the poor, whom he had 
appointed his heirs, accompanied the funeral. 
After the burial, all these unfortunates, yield- 
ing to a sentiment of gratitude, had come to 
kiss the earth which covered his coffin. The 
priests of St. Medard, in which cemetery he 
nad been interred, struck by this sentiment 
of profound veneration, determined to take 
advantage of it, reported skilfully that mira- 
cles were performed at the tomb of the dea- 
con, and erected a magnificent marble mau- 
soleum to him. Their trick succeeded, and 
an incredible number of the faithful soon 
flocked from all parts to the cemetery of St. 
Medard. 

Prepossessed minds saw what they had pro- 
mised themselves to see ; the imbecility of the 
devotees seconded the gross charlatanism of 
the priests, and it became very easy to specu- 
late on credulity by healing the pretended, 
sores which swindlers exhibited before the 
eyes of the fanatical. In less than a month 
the number of visiters had so increased, that 
they had to open twelve entrances to the ce- 
metery, that the crowd might walk round 
freely; it was still necessary for visiters to 
wait several hours before tney could reach 
the tomb. This, moreover, did not purchase 
too dearly the pleasure of assisting at the sin- 
gular spectacle which was given there. 

In a reserved enclosure, into which visiters 
were only admitted for money, men and wo- 
men, pelf mell, and almost naked, were agi- 
tated— danced and gamboled in the midst of 
contortions so strange) and convulsions so 
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lively, that it was impossible to see how these 
unfortunates could stand such rough exercise. 
Sometimes more than a hundred persons were 
seen at once, rolling about, entwined together, 
and acting in the most indecent manner. Se- 
veral persons of distinction took part in these 
extravagances, amongst others the chevalier 
Folard, celebrated for his “ History of Poly- 
bius,” and Louis Basil de Montgeron, coun- 
sellor to the parliament, and the author of 
several works on the deacon Paris and the 
Convulsionists. 

The scenes became so scandalous that the 
authorities were obliged to put an end to them, 
and to close the cemetery of St. Medard. On 
the next day this epigram was found fastened 
to the gate : 

“ In the king’s name — God ii prohibited from perform- 
ing miracles in this place.” 

This step did not, however, put a stop to 
the pernicious representations of the deacon 
Paris; the priests continued their culpable 
industry in private assemblies,* and recruited 
adepts from among all classes of society. 
There were counted more than eight hundred 
thaumaturge or demoniacs, who gave specta- 
cles still more licentious from the profane be- 
ing excluded from their meetings. Girls and 
women played the principal parts in these 
religious saturnalia; they excelled especially 
in forcible whirling, and games of suppleness ; 
some, in imitation of the eastern dervishes, 
turned on their toes with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, so as to give a vertigo to those who looked 
at them ; others reversed their positions like 
rope dancers, with their heads backwards, and 
then gave themselves up to puerile sports, 
playing with rattles, &c. Others performed 
various other contortions, and scenes of licen- 
tiousness were enacted unfit to be recorded. 

In proportion as the Jansenists lost ground, 
the Jesuits appeared to become more formi- 
dable, mere imperious, more insolent than 
ever in the provinces of France. But this 
triumph was but a feeble compensation to the 
Society of Jesus for the checks they expe- 
rienced at Rome, where their protectors, and 
especially the cardinal Coscia, became the ob- 
ject of animadversion to the citizens and even 
to the old pope. 

The palace of the former valet of Benedict 
the Thirteenth had been pillaged by the Ro- 
mans, and the cardinal archbishop of Bene- 
ventum, to insure his personal safety, had 
been constrained to leave the apostolical city 
and retire to Naples, which did not prevent 
the committee appointed to examine tne acts 
of his government from placing him under an 
interdict, sequestering his property, and claim- 
ing his surrender. He was taken back to 
Rome to be there judged by a special com : 
mission, and after a minute examination he 
was condemned to excommunication, to lose 
his vote in the conclave, to restore the money 
he had stolen from the treasury, to pay a fine 
of a hundred thousand ducats, and to be con- 
fined for ten years in the castle of San Angelo. 
His brother, the bishop of Targa, who had 
been judged guilty of malversation, was al- 


ready confined in the same fortress. The car- 
dinal Fini, one of those who had been the 
highest in the favour of Coscia ? was also pur- 
sued for the crime of concussion; but Victor 
Amadeus, king of Sardinia, to whom he had 
rendered great services, having undertaken his 
defence, the sovereign pontiff stopped the pro- 
ceedings, and even reinstated him in all his 
dignities. 

Whilst the Jesuits and the chief of the 
church were struggling for the rule of the 
world, and were discussing the right to plunge 
nations into brutality from a speculative and 
egotistical interest, a war cry arose from the 
middle of France, which, repeated by a thou- 
sand voices, taught Rome and its black co- 
horts that God was watching over humanity. 
The Pleiad of philosophers, which had already 
ranged themselves around Voltaire, attacked 
the church, and inflicted on it rude blows, 
from which it has not since recovered. Vol- 
taire, the leader of these lofty spirits, was 
then shining in all the aureole of his glory, 
and was battling in the breach against the 
civil and religious authority of popes ? bishopsj 
and priests, those implacable enemies of all 
advancement. Montesquieu combatted by his 
side in the cause of liberty, and published his 
famous Persian letters : Rousseau, Diderot, and 
d’Alembert, entered tne lists and reinforced 
the battalion of the encyclopedists ; Mauper- 
tuis, Clairault, Camus, Le Montais, &c. deter- 
mined, geometrically, the figure of the earth, 
by measuring a degree from the meridian 
under the equator, and another under the 
poles. 

All these great men impressed an irresisti- 
ble impulse on their cotemjioraries, and forced 
the third estate, the nobility, and even à great 
part of the French clergy, to march in their 
train in their progressive route to the conquest 
of a new order of things. The political move- 
ment, though less apparent than the religious, 
was not the less real. Secret associations 
were every where organised to labour for the 
overthrow of kings and priests; the sacred 
love of liberty, that divine sentiment, the light- 
nings of whicn despots had restrained for so 
many years, was reanimating all hearts. Rome 
was moved by this revolutionary tendency of 
the mind, and to arrest it Clement the Twelfth 
declared war on secret societies, and fulmi- 
nated a terrible bull against the Freemasons, 
who had established lodges in England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy. 

His holiness prohibited his subjects, under 
penalty of death, from becoming affiliated 
with, or from assisting at an assembly of Free- 
masons, or even from inducing any one to en- 
ter the proscribed society, or only from ren- 
dering aid, succour, counsel, or a retreat to 
one oT its members. He also enjoined on the 
faithful, under penalty of the most severe cor- 
poreal punishments, to denounce those whom 
they suspected of being connected with them, 
and to reveal all they could learn touching 
this heretical and seditious association. These 
proscriptions, instead of checking the advance 
of freemasonry, contributed to give it extraor- 
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dinary lustre, and Europe was soon covered 
by a prodigious number of lodges. 

The initiated maintain that the institution 
of their order goes back to the most remote 
antiquity, and say, 11 that as soon there were 
sufferers, there were masons to solace them ; 
that as soon as there were unjust men, there 
were masons to repair the injustice; that as 
soon as there w r ere knaves and oppressors, 
there were masons to combat them.” 

Some commentators have placed the cradle 
of masonry in the country of the ancient Idu- 
raeans, under the reign of the third king of 
the Israelites, the great Solomon, and have 
supposed that after the construction of the fa- 
mous temple of Jerusalem, the Jewish king 
had assembled all the workmen who had con- 
curred in building the monument, into a soci- 
ety. Others place the commencement of the 
society in the time of the Pharaohs, at the pe- 
riod when Moses appeared. Some make it 
descend from the Templars, and others even 
declare that it owes its birth to the Vaudois, 
the Wickliffites, and the Hussites, those pro- 
testant sects which have been so violently 
persecuted by the Catholics. 

Among these different opinions, that put 
forth by the skilful antiquarian, Prestors, ap- 
pears to be the most truthful. According to 
his opinion, a Roman general, named Carran- 
sius, charged with the conquest of Great Bri- 
tain, towards the year 287 of our era, had 
caused himself to be recognised by his legions 
as emperor of the British isles, had formed an 
independent state, and protected the arts, and 
especially architecture, and had instituted 
solemn meetings of architects and workmen, 
who called themselves Freemasons, and who 
from that time did not cease to form a society 
organised for the construction of the princi- 
pal monuments of England. 

He maintains that in 600 they constructed 
the cathedral of Canterbury, that of Roches- 
ter in 602, the famous church of St. Paul in 
604, the church of St. Peter of Westminster 
in 605, and that towards the end of the ninth 
century, they were employed by Alfred the 
Great to reconstruct the castles which had 
been burned during the war with the Danes. 
Until the year 924, the society of architects 
and working masons continued their useful 
labours ; it was still but an association of work- 
men. That year King Athlestan gave them a 
special protector in his brother Prince Edwin. 
Two years afterwards he permitted his brother 
to decorate himself with the title of Grand 
Master of the masonic brothers. The h^d 
quarters of the fraternity were established at 
York, which, on account of other associations 
of the same kind established in the different 
provinces of England, received the designa- 
tion of the grand lodge. 

From Great Britain, the society passed into 
Scotland about the year 1550, but it was not 
until two centuries afterwards, in 1717, that 
masonry assumed the character of a myste- 
rious society. It owed it chiefly to its grand 
master, ChristopherWren, to whom succeeded 
Anthony Sayer and George Payne. The last 


of these made regulations, subjected the so- 
ciety to fixed rules, and re-established the 
ceremonial, which had become much altered. 
Although mere remains no trace of the pas- 
sage oi the corporation of architects and work • 
men into the institution of Freemasonry, it 
is probable that it took place at the close of 
the struggle between democracy and absolut- 
ism under the Stuarts. 

From the British isles masonry passed into 
France, and an Anglo French lodge was in- 
stalled in Paris in the beginning of the year 
1725. A quarter of a century had not passed 
by, when tne institution crossed the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, passed the Rhine, and planted 
itself through all Europe. 

His holiness, obliged to renounce the hope 
of annihilating masonry, turned all his atten- 
tion to his own affairs, and thought of increas- 
ing his treasures, to be the better enabled to 
corrupt, if not to combat his enemies. At the 
instigation of his nephews, he sold to Philip 
the Fifth of Spain, for his son Don Louis, who 
was scarcely eight years old, the briefs which 
raised a child in his jacket to the dignity of 
archbishop of Toledo and Seville, and which 
conferred on him the title of cardinal. 

This sacrilegious appointment, and this act 
of cowardly compliance with the wishes of 
the king of Spain, did not, however, produce 
the consequences which the court of Rome 
expected from them. His Catholic majesty 
thought himself liberated from all obligations 
to the holy father, by the millions he had 
given to his family, and made no scruple 
in putting in execution, notwithstanding the 
pope’s prohibition, the plan of invasion he had 
Jong meditated, in order to place the crowns 
of Naples and Sicily on the head of his second 
son. 

A war broke out between the different 
powers of Europe, for the succession to the 
throne of Poland, become vacant by^the death 
of Frederick Augustus. The father-in-law of 
Louis the Fifteenth, the old Stanislaus Lec- 
zinski, claimed the throne, from which he had 
been driven, as a property belonging to him, 
and was sustained in his pretensions by France, 
which naturally led Savoy and Spain into his 
party. The elector of Saxony, wno had been 
proclaimed king of Poland by the states, 
sought on his side to maintain himself, ana 
was supported by Russia and Austria. Hol- 
land and England remained tranquil specta- 
tors of the strife. 

After a war of two years, Charles the Sixth 
was constrained to sign the treaty of Vienna, 
and to cede to the infant Don Carlos, the se- 
cond son of Philip the Fifth, the kingdom of 
Naples, Sicily, the island of Elba, and the 
estates degli Presidi, in exchange for the 
dutchies of Parma and Piacenza, which the 
court of Rome claimed as dependencies of 
the Holy See. Clement the Twelfth protested 
against the treaty of Vienna, but the parties 
went on, took possession of the contested ter- 
ritories, and made the exchanges. 

His holiness, unable to sustain his preten- 
sions by an array, submitted to force, and to 
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console himself for this check, fell back upon 
ecclesiastical affairs*. He sent several nuncios 
into the provinces of Italy, to superintend the 
conduct of the priests, and gave a mission to 
an ab-legate, to go into Syria and convene a 
provincial council, to reform the abuses which 
had been introduced into the convents. 

He did not content himself with extending 
his solicitude over ignorant people; he en- 
deavoured to rekindle the zeal of European 
nations, by promotions in the heavenly mili- 
tia. He raised to the rank of saint the blessed 
Jesuit, John Francis Regis, the beatified Ca- 
therine Flisco, the beautiful Julianna Falco- 
nieri, the Capuchin Joseph de Leonissa, as 
well as the fanatical Vincent de Paul, whose 
canouization had been already rejected by 
the French during the last pontificate. The 
earnestness of the court of Rome to have the 
founder of the order of missions catalogued 
among the saints, became afterwards the 
cause of a very great disappointment, through 
a singular accident, of which Grimm speaks in 
his correspondence with Diderot. This was 
the fact ; in 1659, Vincent de Paul, when dying, 
had confided a sealed package to one of his 
friends, the head of the family of d ? Argenson, 
with an injunction that it was not to be 
opened until a hundred years after his death. 
When the term had expired, M. de Paulny, 
the great grandson of d\A.rgenson, broke the 
seals of the deposit, in the presence of Louis 
the Fifteenth, and found a letter from Vincent 
de Paul, in which the saint declared, that he 
had always lived and died in the opinions of 
Socinianism ; that in the conviction this doc- 
trine would be universally spread before a cen- 
tury had gone by, he wished his profession of 
faith to remain unknown until the time in which 
falsehood should have given place to truth. 

Thus was it proved, that Vincent de Paul, 
the fierce enemy of the Jansenists, the cory- 
pheus of the Molinist party, persecuted his 
enemies for the pleasure alone of glutting his 
vengeance, without any religious conviction, 
without even having the excuse of fanaticism, 
since he neither believed in the divinity of the 
Catholic religion, nor the infallibility of the 
popes, nor even in the existence of Jesus Christ ! 

And yet the bull which conferred the ho- 
nours of the apotheosis was granted to him 
for his orthodox zeal ! 11 It is because Vincent 

de Paul never ceased to exhort the king, the 
queen, and their ministers, to persecute such 
of their subjects as were opposed to the Ro- 
man communion, that we grant him his com- 
mission of saint,” said Clement the Twelfth in 
his bull ; u it is to recompense him for having 
massacred those who were obstinate in the 
Jansenist error, that we rank him among the 
cohorts of the heavenly militia .... For if 
it is true that the churcn refuses to shed blood, 
we must, however, say that it draws great 
assistance from the secular power, and that it 
cannot too much encourage the ministers of 
the altars to claim the aid of kings, to force 
heretics to recur to spiritual remedies, through 
fear of punishment.” 

The parliament, which did not approve of 


the sanguinary doctrines of the court of Rome, 
suppressed the bull canonizing Vincent de 
Paul, as tending to destroy the maxims of the 
Gallican church, and as surpassing the system 
of the partizans of papal omnipotence. The 
cardinal de Fleury', who had perhaps a secret 
hope of meriting the distinction of Vincent 
de Paul, took the side of the saint against the 
parliament, and reinstalled him in heaven by 
an edict of Louis the Fifteenth. The magis- 
trates persisted in their former decision, and 
for the third time expelled Vincent from para- 
dise. The quarrel warmed ; the Jesuits took 
part in it, wrote volumes in defence of the 
saint, and seized on the occasion to attack the 
Jansenists, and even the university. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne replied with vigour, 
and raised the old discussion about the bull 
11 Unigenitus.” As always, the cardinal de 
Fleury interfered, gained their cause for the 
disciples of Ignatius, and exiled the members 
of the university by an ordinance of the king. 

In the midst of all these disputes, ultra 
montanism became more and more discredit- 
ed in the eyes of the nations. In Holland a 
church which has maintained itself to our own 
days, afforded at that period the singular sight 
of a community entirely Catholic in its doc- 
trines, ritual and discipline, though entirely 
separated from the Holy See. 

Codde, the apostolic vicar of that country, 
had been pursued by the pope, on account of 
his Jansenist opinions, ana had been several 
times obliged to obtain the assistance of the 
states-general to maintain himself in his post, 
and to have the bulls of the court of Rome, 
which deprived him of his functions, erased. 
After his death, seven canons of Utrecht, also 
partizans of Jansenius, had persevered in the 
revolt against the Holy See, and had of their 
own authority proclaimed as archbishop, Sleen- 
hooven, to whom succeeded Burchman Wuy- 
tiers, a violent Jansenist, who set an example 
of every evangelical virtue, received with ad- 
mirable charity all the French who were ex- 
iled for the cause of religion, and succoured 
them from his own purse, when the appellant 
party could not send them aid in money. 

At every election of a new prelate to the 
see of Utrecht, the titulary never failed to 
address synodical letters to the reigning pon- 
tiff, to inform him of his election. Burchman 
Wuytiers being dead, his successor, the pre- 
late Meindartz, conformed to existing usages, 
and sent his letters to Clement the Twelfth. 
His holiness replied by a bull of anathemas, 
which did not prevent Meindartz from conti- 
nuing his sacerdotal functions as before, and 
from re-establishing the bishopric of Harlem, 
which had been extinct for a hundred ana 
fifty years. 

Clement the Twelfth was so chagrined at 
seeing himself braved by a mere archbishop, 
that he became very sick. His nephews fore- 
saw that his end was approaching ; they has- 
tened to use the time advantageously, stole all 
the treasures shut up in the Quirinal palace, 
and to assure themselves of impunity, they 
forced the dying pontiff to sign a bull of re- 
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installation in favour of Coscia, by annulling 
the condemnation pronounced against him, in 
order to deprive his successor of all desire of 
acting against them. The infamous Nicholas 
Coscia left the castle of San Angelo, was re- 


instated in his dignity of cardinal and arch- 
bishop, and in almost all his property. Some 
days after having accomplished this great 
iniquity, the old gouty and blind pope died, 
on the 6th of February, 1740. 


BENEDICT THE FOURTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1740.] 

Election of Cardinal Lambertini — The beginning of his reign — Ambition of the pontiff — His 
condescension towards kings — Voltaire and Benedict the Fourteenth — The pope secretly favours 
the Jesuits — Struggle between them and the philosophers — The publication of the Encyclope- 
dia — Bull of the pope against Freemasons — Decretals concerning the property of the French 
clergy — Louis the Fifteenth and la Pompadour are threatened with ecclesiastical thunders — 
The Jesuits wish to restore the inquisition in France — Origin of the billets of confession — 
Parliament seizes on the temporalities of the archbishop of Paris — The counsellors are exiled 
to Pontoise — Protests of all the parliaments of France against the persecutions excited by the 
Jesuits — The edict of silence — The French priests refuse burial to the dead — Exile of the 
archbishop of Paris— Benedict the Fourteenth exhorts Louis the Fifteenth to protect the Jesuits, 
and persecute the philosophers — His majesty is constrained to revoke the law of silence — 
Quarrel between the court and parliament — Attempt to assassinate Louis the Fifteenth — Con- 
demnation and punishment of Damiens — Death of Benedict the Fourteenth . 


In consequence of the appointments to the 
cardinalate made during the last pontificates, 
of fifty-four members of the sacred college, 
who entered into conclave after the death of 
Clement the Twelfth, there were only four 
Spanish, three French, and one German cardi- 
nal ; the Italian party was in a vast majority. 
Their eminences were divided into two cote- 
ries; that of the cardinals created by Clement 
the Eleventh, Innocent the Thirteenth, and Be- 
nedict the Thirteenth, who were called the old 
college, and that of the members of the new 
formation, which was called the new college. 
These two parties presented successively as 
candidates Rurro, Rezzonico, and Fiifao : one 
of them obtained even as many as thirty- 
three votes. There was wanting but one more 
vote to place a pontiff on the chair of the 
apostle, when Prosper Lambertini caused the 
election to fail by a pleasantry, in replying to 
one of his colleagues who claimed nis vote, 
and showed that it depended on his will to 
make a pope, “ that he would not usurp the 
functions of the Holy Spirit.” The wary 
Lambertini had the more reason for not giving 
his vote to the candidate, since, under an ap- 
pearance of indifference, he was himself in- 
triguing for the papacy. The election having 
failed, the intrigues recommenced and pro- 
longed the conclave until the month of Au- 
gust ; then came the interference of the bugs, 
as in the last conclave, to bring their emi- 
nences to agreement. 

Prosper Lambertini, thinking that his col- 
leagues were tired of debating, made them a 
pleasant speech, and finished as follows: — 
“To terminate the matter, if you want a 
holy pontiff, take Gotti ; if you desire a skilful 
politician take Aldovrandi ; but, if you prefer 


a good fellow take me.” They laughed at 
the sortie, went to balloting, and thirty-four 
cardinals, who thought they were merely con- 
tinuing a joke, gave him their votes. Ou 
counting the votes, they found, to their great 
astonishment, that they had made him a pope; 
but there was no time to look back upon an 
accomplished act, and on the 17th of August, 
1740, Prosper Lambertini was proclaimed pon- 
tiff, by the name of Benedict the Fourteenth. 

The new vicar of Jesus Christ was in his 
sixty-seventh year. He was born of an illus- 
trious family in Bologna. It is said that, from 
his youth, he had fixed his ambitious hopes 
upon the apostolic throne, and that during his 
\vhole life he had not wandered for a single 
instant from the route he had traced out to 
reach it. Endowed with an active and acute 
mind, an extraordinary penetration, and an 
observant genius, he had discovered that to 
reach the nigh fortune to which he aspired, 
he must bridle his turbulent passions^ and 
plunge into the depths of canonical jurispru- 
dence, and the imaginary spaces of theolo- 
gical subtleties. His first labours had pro- 
cured for him the services of the celebrated 
advocate Justinian, who took him in the ca- 
pacity of a clerk ; Lambertini himself after- 
wards obtained the title of consistorial advo- 
cate, and that of promoter of the faith. Ho 
triumphed over the disgusts which theologi- 
cal studies inspired in his mind, and com- 
posed sixteen folio volumes about ecclesiatical 
matters. All that this alarming delivery of 
grievous labour must have cost to the mind 
of Lambertini, proves how ardent was his 
thirst for greatness. An affectionate tone of 
voice, prepossessing manners, and an appear- 
ance ot frankness, which no one could resist, 
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soon made him numerous partizans. He 
united himself with all men who, like him- 
self, had a passion for the sciences, for histo- 
rical inquiries, and for the arts. He professed 
the highest esteem for Father Montfaucon, a 
learned Benedictine, whom he knew at Rome, 
and who said of him, “ that he had two souls, 
one for ecclesiastical science, and another for 
worldly knowledge.” In fact, the theological 
studies of the young advocate of the consisto- 
rial court, did not prevent him from cultivating 
the good Italian authors, and adorning his 
nieraory with their most brilliant passages. 
“They growl at me,” said he, “that I have 
had light intercourse with Tasso, Dante, and 
Ariosto : but do they not know that the read- 
ing of these is the delicious beverage which 
aids me in digesting the heavier substance of 
the stupid doctors of the church? Do they 
not know that these poets furnish me with the 
brilliant colours, by the assistance of which I 
am enabled to reconcile the incongruities of 
religion.” 

The gaiety of the young Lambertini, and 
his prodigious knowledge caused him to be 
distinguished at the court of Clement the 
Eleventh. His holiness made him a canon 
of St. Peter, then bishop, then counsellor to 
the holy office, associate of the congregation 
on the rituals, and canonist of the peniten- 
tiary. Innocent the Thirteenth elevated him 
to the dignity of archbishop of Theodosia in 
partibus ; Benedict the Thirteenth made him 
titular prelate of Ancona, and introduced him 
into the sacred college ; and filially, Clement 
the Twelfth, in 1732, had promoted him to 
the archbishopric of Bologna, his natal city, 
where he made himself numerous partizans. 
We must render him this justice, that he go- 
verned his diocese paternally, protected tne 
weak, and was, in all things, of an amiable 
tolerance. 

Having become the head of the church, 
Lambertini changed in nothing his affectionate 
manners ; he preserved his cheerful faculties, 
his piquant mind, and did not depart from his 
habit of tolerance in religious matters. He 
wa s, however, pope, and as such was obliged 
to rule the nations. From the summit of the 
Vatican, his genius hovered over all the king- 
doms ot Christendom, to discover what it was 
useful to maintain, or what proper to aban- 
don for the interests of Rome. He remarked 
the great change that had taken place, not 
only in Italy and southern Europe, but even 
in the general condition of political affairs in 
the north. He discovered that among the 
powers which governed the destinies of the 
Christian world Russia, Prussia, and England 
had raised themselves to the first rank, and 
preserved a marked superiority over the Ca- 
tholic kingdoms; he observed that the prac- 
tical good sense, mechanical, manufacturing, 
'and commercial genius of England had con- 
quered the monkish nonchalance of Spain and 
tne political Jesuitism of France; that the 
energetic organization of Prussia had tri- 
umpned over the ultra montane monarchy of 
Austria, and that the sword of Russia threa- 
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tened to annihilate the fanatical aristocracy 
of Poland. 

Benedict satisfied himself that this prepon- 
derance, though entirely material, would ex- 
eftise a reaction on religious affairs; that 
Russia would not fail to establish Greek arch- 
bishops in the United Provinces of Poland ; 
that Prussia would not be backward in preach- 
ing revolt among the German Lutherans ; 
that England, extending its rule over the 
seas, would arrest the progress of the Catho- 
lic missions. He discovered what enormous 
faults his predecessors had committed in their 
attempts at religious reactions; he perceived 
that tne persecutions committed by the exe- 
crable Jesuits had only succeeded in arresting 
for a moment the intellectual movement of 
the masses ; he saw that in France the mas- 
sacres commanded by Louis the Fourteenth, 
and the ridiculous quarrels excited by Cardi- 
nal Fleury, the minister of Louis the Fifteenth, 
had heaped up so much hatred, that it was to 
be feared, lest their explosion should over- 
throw both the altar and the throne; he cal- 
culated the results which a literature, hostile 
to despotic power, was to produce, by attract- 
ing to itself all minds, and enchaining them 
by the indissoluble bonds of truth. Though 
tne different tendencies of the great men of 
this period accorded but little among them- 
selves, he observed that all tended to the 
same centre of activity, the same end, the 
destruction of royalty and the papacy. In 
fact, notwithstanding the difference in their 
ideas and sentiments, the partizans of reli- 
gious reform who were comoatting the omni- 
potence of Rome, and the leaders of the phi- 
losophical party who placed themselves in 
formal opposition to the monarchy, combined 
their double movement, and impressed an 
extraordinary force on tins single and multi- 
ple tendency. 

His holiness, by studying these different 
symptoms, discovered that mankind was ac- 
complishing a great work; that the people, 
tired of bending their heads, were preparing 
to claim their slighted rights, and that the 
time was not far distant in which kings and 
priests would have to account with the na- 
tions. 

In this foresight, Benedict determined to 
save the vessel of St. Peter, by following au 
entirely different route from tnat of his pre- 
decessors, and by labouring to render religion 
venerable by reforming the abuses which ex- 
isted among the clergy. He at first thought 
of submitting the Jesuits to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and of restraining their privileges. He 
resumed the matter of the Chinese worship, 
and issued the bull “ Ex quo Singular!,” m 
which he reviewed all the phases ot this long 
proceeding since the first decisions of the so- 
ciety of the propaganda. He annulled the 
concessions wrenched from the legate Mezza- 
barba, and prescribed the form of an oath to 
be taken by missionaries, in order that the 
good fathers should not again take a fancy to 
free themselves from the obedience which 
they owed to the Holy See. He acted with 
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the same rigour towards ecclesiastics, and 
undertook to reduce all the priests of Chris- 
tendom beneath his authority, from the sim- 
ple deacon to the proud bishop. 

We must say that this despotism was "in 
opposition to the doctrine of the apostles, and 
particularly to that of St. Paul, who recog- 
nised the right of absolute jurisdiction by pre- 
lates in their dioceses. Benedict, however, 
went on and, in opposition to this doctrine, 
prohibited them from performing their minis- 
terial acts, without having referred them to 
him, and to sustain these encroachments, he 
composed a book called, 44 The Diocesan Sy- 
nod,” in which he exalted the papacy, and 
abased the episcopate. This conduct towards 
inoffensive prelates demonstrates that if cir- 
cumstances nad favoured him, he would have 
treated people and kings as he did the bishops. 
But he dared not expose the pontifical barque to 
perish in the bosom of the revolutionary tem- 
pest, which appeared to him to be so immi- 
nent, nor did he wish it to be dismasted by 
the sovereigns who appeared to be desirous 
to tow it. 

Instead of being despotic towards the peo- 
ple, he affected -to be opposed to the Dull 
44 Unigenitus.” To gain the favour of the 
potentates, he appeared to place himself 
without the continental diplomatic circle, and 
flattered the pretensions oi all the sovereigns. 
He was careful to observe a modest neutrality 
in the war of the Austrian succession, which 
broke out on the death of Charles the Sixth, 
and in which the different powers of Europe 
took a more or less active part. A pontiff less 
enlightened would have interfered in this 
bloody strife, and the thunders of the Vati- 
can would have fallen on the head of the 
candidate rejected by the Holy See. Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, a skilful politician, was 
content to be a spectator, without taking part 
either for Duke Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
whom the electors had proclaimed emperor 
by the name of Charles the Seventh, or for 
the young Maria Theresa, the daughter of the 
deceased monarch, who had been appointed 
by her father the heiress of his dominions. 
The pope acted like Moses on Mount Horeb, 
he raised his arms to heaven, whilst the armies 
were exterminating themselves in the Aus- 
trian provinces. He gave a free passage, with- 
out distinction, to thetroops of Maria Theresa, 
the Spaniards, and the Neapolitans, and even 
permitted them to establish themselves on 
the territories of the states of the church. It 
is true, that after the war, his holiness did not 
forget to have large indemnities allowed him 
by the belligerent parties for their sojourn in 
his dominions. 

Peace restored, he sought to obtain the good 
will of Maria Theresa; and to establish con- 
cord between the courts of Rome and Vienna, 
he suppressed the patriarchate of Aquila, 
which was asked by the empress queen, not- 
withstanding the active opposition of the Ve- 
netians, ana permitted her, as she desired, to 
tolerate the protestant worship in her domi- 
nions. ‘ It is a great good,” he wrote on this 


subject, to seek to bring back the Lutherans 
to the Catholic religion, not by employing the 
sword, as some of our predecessors practised, 
but by persuasion and mildness.” 

In his solicitude for conciliatory measures, 
Benedict sought the friendship of the Italian 
princes, and even purchased it by important 
concessions, against the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the sacred college. He thus consented 
to the ratification of the concordat, agreed 
upon during the pontificate of Benedict the 
Thirteenth, with Victor Emanuel, king of Sar- 
dinia, which Clement the Twelfth had an- 
nulled as contrary to the ecclesiastical immu- 
nities, and which conceded to the government 
of that prince, the right of not being restrained 
in his fiscal operations by a foreign ecclesi- 
astical power, of submitting priests to the 
secular jurisdiction, of appointing to all the 
vacant bishoprics, and of prohibiting the pub- 
lication of the decrees of the court of Rome, 
without their first receiving the sanction of the 
sovereign. His holiness also granted to Don 
Carlos, the new king of the two Sicilies, seve- 
ral privileges which he demanded, amongst 
others the abrogation of a great number of 
festivals which cramped commerce ; this ab- 
rogation was afterwards extended to all the 
Catholic states. From gratitude Don Carlos, 
the son of Philip of Spain, the founder of the 
Bourbon race of Naples, which still reigns, 
unfortunately for the people, came in person 
to render homage to Benedict for his dominions 
and to kiss his sandals. 

The pope also showed a very great defer- 
ence for Frederick the Second, king of Prus- 
sia, that royal witling, who published the 
ante-Machiavel, at the very time he was put- 
ting in practice the despotical maxims of that 
book ; he authorised him to fill the bishoprics 
of Silesia, a Catholic country which he had 
conquered from Austria, and when his Prus- 
sian majesty, not wishing to have too skilful 
priests in his dominions, presented as a suc- 
cessor to Cardinal Zinzindorf in the see of 
Breslau, a subject who was almost an idiot, 
Benedict shut his eyes upon it, and ratified 
the nomination of the imbecile prelate. This 
act of compliance procured for the head of the 
church a large sum of money and rich pre- 
sents, which were offered him by the margra- 
vine of Bareith, the sister of the king, who 
made a journey to Rome expressly for this 
purpose. 

These tolerant and conciliatory tactics suc- 
ceeded marvellously well, and procured for 
the sovereign pontiff the friendship of all the 

g rinces of Europe. Elizabeth, empress of 
ussia, styled him the sage ; the king of Portu- 
gal wrote to him on a footing of the most in- 
timate friendship; the sultan Mahmoud sent 
embassadors to compliment him. It was a 
curious thing to hear a pope say to a cardinal, 
44 This good Turk has said the most amiable 
things in the world to me, through the mar- 
quis de Maio.” But of all the homages which 
his policy procured for him, that which flat- 
tered him most was unquestionably that of 
Voltaire. 
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This great writer had had his tragedy of 
Fanaticism refused by the censor ; it appeared 
to him pleasant to procure the assistance of 
the pope for his piece, and to dedicate it to 
the successor of Boniface the Eighth, John 
the Twenty-second, and Pius the Fifth. Lam- 
bertini finding it to be piquant, and useful to 
sustain the tottering papacy, on the arm which 
had inflicted such terrible dIows upon it, ac- 
cepted the dedication. The philosopher then 
entered upon an exchange ot courtesies with 
the head of the church, in order to enrage the 
faction of devotees which persecuted him ; 
the holy father replied to his letters, in order 
to make an ally of a writer, who was regarded 
as the luminary of the age. They cajoled 
each other with all their might ; Voltaire sea- 
soned his eulogies with all the salt of his mind : 
Benedict placed in his all the unctious ad- 
dress of the vicar of God. But in this kind of 
fencing the priest had the advantage over the 
philosopher. In return for his gift of the 
manuscript of the tragedy of Mohamet, his 
holiness replied by sending an admirable 
medal struck with his likeness. Arouet de 
Voltaire, the philosophical writer, the antago- 
nist of the Roman church, was seduced by his 
vanity, and thundered forth an eulogy on the 
virtues and talents of the politic Lamberlini, 
in odes which were repeated from pole to 
pole. As an act of reciprocity, the pontiff 
took the tragedy of Fanaticism under his pro- 
tection, raised the interdict of censure, and 
obtained permission for it to be played at 
Paris. All Europe applauded the philosophy 
of a pope who appeared to establish a distinc- 
tion between fanaticism and religion. 

Did Benedict the Fourteenth really merit 
the respect and veneration with which his co- 
temporaries surrounded him ? No one should 
dare to affirm it. History should not stop at 
the surface of things; before renderings judg- 
ment, its investigating looks should penetrate 
into the profoundest depths of the soul of him 
on whom it is called to pronounce. Then it 
would discover that beneath the mask of tole- 
rance with which Lambertini covered himself, 
the priest could not always be discovered. 
There was seen at the court of Rome, the com- 
missaries of protestant sovereigns, pressing 
with enthusiasm around a pontiff, who main- 
tained in force the decrees ana anathemas 
lanched by his predecessors against the dis- 
senting communities. The English, especially, 
flowed into Italy, to admire with what ex- 
quisite urbanity the pope excommunicated 
them, and with what a charming grace he 
damned them ; and these islanders, captivated 
by his address, were not sparing of eulogies 
upon his love for the fine arts, and the amenity 
ot his manners. 

It is not extraordinary that this concert of 
praise influenced the judgment of cotemporary 
authors, who have written about Benedict the 
Fourteenth. Almost all affirm, and very seri- 
ously, that the pope wished to conciliate that 
which is not reconcileable ; to place in har- 
mony Catholicism and philosophy ; love for 
science and the doctrines which beatify igno- 
Vol.II. 2 Y 


rance; philanthropy and the cruel inquisi- 
tion ; but an evident proof that the sovereign 
pontiff was only submitting to the law of 
necessity, and that there was no good faith in 
his conduct, is the effort which he made at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, to maintain 
the pretensions of the Holy See to the dutchies 
of Parma and Piacenza, as well as to the 
island of Corsica. 

As the political interests of the powers could 
not accommodate themselves to the claims 
of the court of Rome, the embassadors of 
the pope were put off, and his holiness was 
constrained to conceal the grief which this 
check caused him; Benedict the Fourteenth 
was, besides, powerfully engaged to submis- 
sion by events which tended to nothing less 
than the overthrow’ of Christianity ; all minds 
were in a fermeht in Europe, and particularly 
in France, where the struggle between the 
parliament and the clergy continued more 
violently than ever. 

The holy father, in this emergency, thought 
he could not do better than connect himself 
with the society of the Jesuits, and use them 
as a bulwark to arrest the encroachments of 
the sovereigns, without, however, avowing 
himself to be the protector of an order which 
was held in execration every where, and 
whose digressions he himself had blamed. 
The disciples of Ignatius, satisfied with this 
concealed patronage, re-entered the lists and 
became so animated in their attacks against 
the parliament, that it was feared, for a short 
time, lest France should be divided into two 
parties, and afford the afflicting sight of anew 
religious war. At this time occurred a new’ 
rally among the philosophers of the school 
of Voltaire ; and by the corruptions of the 
papacy religion suffered violence. The great 
text books of French infidelity received coun- 
tenance in their attacks upon all revealed re- 
ligion, from the evident justice of their charges 
against those who impiously professed to hold 
the keys of heaven. The policy of the Jesuits 
in the persecution of these men but aided the 
progress of their labours, for it made them 
popular, and gave them authority as martyrs. 

Among the principles which the philoso- 
phers sought to establish, was one whose adop- 
tion became daily more imperious, on account 
of the wretched state of the finances; it was 
equal taxation among all citizens. Louis the 
Fifteenth, w’ho hoped, by extending this mea- 
sure to the members of the clergy, to bring 
enormous sums into his coffers, had the air 
of yielding to public opinion, and instructed 
the comptroller general Machant, to make 
arrangements to have all the privileged or- 
ders concur in the payment of taxes. The 
priests exclaimed scandal, sacrilege, and re- 
fused to restore the slightest part of the wealth 
they had extorted from the credulity of the 
people. To brine them to reason, a decree of 
the council prohibited any new establishment 
of chapters, colleges, or convents, without the 
express permission of the king, and prohibited 
to convents the right of acquiring, possessing, 
or receiving funds, houses, or rents, without 
- 33 
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the permission of the governors of the pro- 
vinces. The bishops assembled for the pur- 
pose of arresting the effects of a law which 
was to restore the virtues of the primitive 
church, protested against the royal decree, 
and addressed remonstrances to his majesty. 

The king replied to the prelates by issuing 
an edict, which levied an impost of several 
millions on the property of the church, and 
which enjoined on lue beneficiaries to render, 
as soon as possible, an account of their reve- 
nues. Before the imminence of the danger 
all the priests rallied around the Society of 
Jesus y they threatened to excite the fanati- 
cism of the ignorant populace against Louis the 
Fifteenth and the favourite, and intimidated 
the court. 

Christopher de Beaumont, the archbishop 
of Paris, one of the principal members of the 
company of the Jesuits, a haughty, obstinate, 
and implacable ecclesiastic, resolved to attach 
a religious persecution to his name, and in 
concert with the reverend disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola, formed a plan of establishing tribu- 
nals of the inquisition in France, on the same 
model as those of Spain. The good fathers 
were too skilful to proceed brutally, by ex- 
acting sudden conversions through fear of 
punishment, as was practised in the Spanish 
peninsula, under the successor of the odious 
Philip the Fifth. They thought of making 
an essay with their new code on the pretended 
Jansenist heretics, and submitted their plan 
of attack to Benedict the Fourteenth, who 
gave it his entire approval. The bishops, 
heads of orders, as well as most of the curates, 
feigned to believe that the Jansenists were on 
the eve of reappearing more terrible than 
ever, and claimed from the secular authority 
the means of crushing them. On the refusal 
of the government to enter upon vigorous mea- 
sures, Christopher de Beaumont wished to 
perform justice, he discharged the superior 
of the general hospital of Paris, under the 
pretext of opposition to the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
and replaced her by a nun who passed for his 
mistress. The parliament accused the prelate 
of usurpation of the attributes of the admi- 
nistrative council of the city of Paris, and 
wished to replace the superior in her dignity. 
The Jesuits, in their turn, accused the magis- 
trates of sustaining heresy, and signalled them 
out to the vindictiveness of the devotees. The 
king interfered in the quarrel but gently ; he 
would not take either side, and allowed things 
to become more embittered. Christopher de 
Beaumont, satisfied with the result of nis first 
effort, determined to strike a second blow, 
which should crush all the incredulous at 
once. He ordered all the curates of the capital 
to ref use the sacraments, and even burial in the 
holy ground, to those who could not produce 
a billet of confession from an orthodox priest. 

The curate of St. Stephen of the Mount, an 
old renegade from Jansenism, Father Bouettin, 
was one of the fiercest satellites of the arch- 
bishop of Paris. One of the first victims of 
this fanatic was the celebrated professor Cof- 
fin, the rector of the university, who had illus- 


trated his passage through this high dignity 
by the establishment of gratuitous instruction. 
This octogenarian, the old friend and disciple 
of the good Jansenist Rollin, having asked for 
the aid of the church on his death-bed, 
yielded to the entieaties of his relatives, and 
permitted Father Bouettin to be brought to 
nim. The latter, instead of discharging the 
duties of his ministry, declared to the dying 
man that he would not administer the sacra- 
ments to him, until he had retracted his al- 
leged errors ; Coffin, indignant at the infamy 
of the priest, drove him from his house, and 
prohibited any other ecclesiastic from being 
sent for. When he died Bouettin refused to 
bury him. A nephew of the rector, who was 
a counsellor to the châtelet, succeeded, with 
the assistance of the parliament, in- having the 
body of his uncle received in the church, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the curate. 
He paid dear for his triumph ; eight days af- 
terwards he was attacked w'ith a terrible sick- 
ness to which the Jesuits were no strangers. 
The curate of St. Stephen of the Mount, 
charmed at having his vengeance to his hand, 
went to his enemy without being sent for. and 
informed him that he Bhould not be interred 
in holy ground. This odious scene hastened 
the end of the sick man. On the next day 
the parliament, being advised of this act of 
cruelty, laid an information against Father 
Bouettin, and ordered him to be seized. The 
curate protested against the violence which 
was used towards him, maintained that the 
inviolability of the altar was attacked in his 
person, and alleged in his exculpation the 
orders of his superiors. The archbishop of 
Paris interfered; the magistrates, none the 
less, persisted in condemning the curate of 
St. Stephen ; but, as the marchioness de Pom- 
padour was then under the impression of fear 
of the clergy, the council of state erased the 
decree, and appeared to legitimatise the per- 
secutions ordered by Christopher de Beaumont. 

In the intoxication of the success of their 
policy, the Jesuits determined to follow up the 
struggle which had been commenced with 
new vigour. The duke Louis of Orleans, the 
son of the regent, was dying in the Jansenist 
monastery of St. Geneviève, whither he had 
caused himself to be carried ; Father Bouettin, 
who was once a member of that community, 
took a kind of pride in coming to dispute for 
the soul of a prince of the blood with his old 
brethren ; he was introduced into the presence 
of the dying man and spoke to him as he had 
done to the rector of the university ; the devout 
Louis endured his sermon w T ith patience, had 
the sacraments administered to him by his 
almoner, and expired prohibiting them from 
pursuing the curate of St. Peter. 

This new act of audacity remaining unpun- 
ished, Bouettin continued to excommunicate 
the dying prince, to the great scandal of the 
faithful ; at last tne violent sacrilege which he 
exercised towards the old almoner of the gal- 
lant abbess of Chelles; forced the parliament 
to interfere. All the chambers assembled to 
judge the curate : a first resolve decreed hi o 
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arrest ; a second declared that the bull “ Uni- 
genitus” was not an article of faith, and pro- 
hibited ecclesiastics from persecuting the 
faithful denying it, under the penalty of be- 
ing themselves incarcerated as disturbers of 
the public peace. A very large number of 
copies of this last resolve were printed and 
distributed ; all the Parisians, Jansenists, phi- 
losophers, peaceful Christians, nobles, bur- 
ghers, artisans, bought them, saying, “This 
is my billet of confession.” 

Madame de Pompadour, whom a caprice 
had led into the party of the philosophers, 
and who, from another caprice, had returned 
into the party of the Jesuits, had caused the 
decision of parliament to be erased by the 
council of state, which caused a frightful dis- 
order. The preachers thundered from the 
heighth of their pretended chair of truth 
against the magistrates; the incredulous pub- 
lished stinging pamphlets against the Jesuits, 
who, in revenge, attacked their enemies in 
the very churches. 

The ecclesiastics of the provinces did not 
remain behind those of the capital ; in all parts 
of the kingdom the altar was profaned by a 
refusal of the sacraments, expressed with a 
brutality and the bursts of passion which are 
the habits of Catholic ministers. Every where 
the dying were left without confession, the 
dead without burial ; no retreat was beyond 
the reach of the fury of the priests ; private 
houses, monasteries, even hospitals were in- 
vated by those wretches, and became the 
theatre of their odious struggles. The tri- 
umphant Jesuits began to rally, to make 
songs, and to sport with their adversaries. 
Father Bougeand had his comedy of “ The 
Female Doctor in Theology” performed; 
Father Danton published one under the title 
of “The Bankruptcy of the Trader of Mira- 
cles.” The philosophers replied with vigour, 
and the people repeated couplets after them, 
in which the eucharist was called the wafer, 
and ih which the mummeries of religion were 
turned into ridicule. All this formed a singu- 
lar mixture of incredulity, fanaticism, fury, 
and gayety. Both parties strove with the 
blows of the parliament and the clergy. 

At last the magistrates, tired of lanching 
useless decrees against the priests, deter- 
mined to act with vigour against their obsti- 
nate instigator, the archbishop of Paris. On 
the refusal of the curate to administer the 
sacraments to a nun of the convent of St. 
Agatha, called Sister Perpétua, the parlia- 
ment summoned the fanatical priest to its 
bar ; the latter sent his vicar to represent him 
and to declare to the counsellors that he acted 
by virtue of the express orders of Monseig- 
neur Christopher de Beaumont. A deputation 
was immediately sent to the archi-episcopal 
palace, to enjoin on the prelate to administer 
the ordinances to the sick woman ; his emi- 
nence boldly replied, that he rendered an ac- 
count to no one but the pope, of the power 
which had been confided to him; that he, 
however, owed it as a duty to explain the 
motives of his conduct to the king, but that 


he would not abase himself by replying to the 
representatives of the people. The magis- 
trates retired exasperated, and returned to 
their colleagues, who, still in session, awaited 
the result of their mission ; parliament brought 
an action against the archbishop, convened 
the peers to judge him, and ordered his re- 
venue to be seized. The marchioness of Pom- 
padour caused the decree to be arrested by 
the council of state, prohibited the convocation 
of the peers, and sent the ordinance which 
prescribed those orders to the parliament. 

The assembled chambers refused to take 
cognizance of the message of the favourite, 
pretending that it had not even the royal seal, 
and insisted that the peers should be convoked. 
Louis the Fifteenth prohibited these latter 
from meeting the parliament, threatened the 
counsellors with letters de cachet, and ordered 
the count d’Argenson to have tne nun, who 
was the' innocent cause of this conflict, re- 
moved from her convent, which the minister 
did. It is rare that the minister of a king re- 
fuses to accomplish an act of infamy. 

The people cried out sacrilege ; the orators 
of the parliament lashed, in energetic terms, 
the inhumanity of power, which tore a dying 
woman from her convent to plunge her in a 
dungeon. The abbe Chauvelin, one of the 
most distinguished members of this company, 
dared to discuss the illegality of letters ae 
cachet, and by means of his eloquence, led 
all the counsellors, young and old, to draw 
up, during the sitting, a vehement protest 
against the arbitrary acts of the court. Louis 
the Fifteenth refused to receive the commis- 
saries charged to carry it to him, and dis- 
missed them very cavalierly. The magis- 
trates replied that all the chambers would 
remain in session until their voice should 
reach the foot of the throne. 

His majesty immediately expedited letters 
de cachet against the counsellors of the courts 
of inquiry and request. The abbe Chauve- 
lin was sent to Mount St. Michel; Bisé-de-Lis 
to Pierre-en-cise ; the president de Beligny to 
the castle of Ham ; and the president de Méri 
to the island of St. Marguerite. The others 
were merely scattered through the cities which 
were to be their places of exile. The great 
chamber had alone been spared, because the 
court had need of it to enrol the money edicts. 
The king even wished to extend its attributes, 
but the members who composed it, and who 
were principally old men, were unwilling to 
dishonour their white locks, and refused to 
register the edict which made them the heirs 
of the spoils of their colleagues. To punish 
them Louis the Fifteenth exiled them to Pon- 
toise. There these noble magistrates con- 
tinued to sit as at Paris, and proceeded against 
the archbishop of Paris and the fanatical cu- 
rates. 

His majesty declared the chamber dissolved, 
and, to replace it, instituted a new tribunal, 
composed of the counsellors of state, and mas- 
ters of the requests, without, however, daring 
to invest them with the important attribute 
of registering the edicts. The sovereign ad- 
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dressed himself to the châtelet to have his 
ordinances approved. This inferior tribunal 
was unwilling toarrogale to itself the attribute 
of a superior court, and refused to register the 
edict. The members of the new royal cham- 
ber were then obliged to open their sessions, 
and to sit in the hall of the Augustines with- 
out having been recognised by any body. Not 
only were their audiences deserted, but they 
were personally exposed to the insults and 
contempt of the advocates, who persisted in not 
recognising them in the capacity of judges. 

The parliaments of the provinces imitated 
the example of that of the capital ; the magis- 
trates of Rouen stood courageously, for six 
months, against the orders of Louis. Those 
of Aix made regulations against the ecclesias- 
tics. and paid no attention to the prohibitions 
of tne prince ; finally, the parliament of Tou- 
louse signalised itselt by energetic decrees. 

On fheir side, the Jesuits persevered in the 
path they had opened. They no longer con- 
fined themselves to demanding billets of con- 
fession from the faithful who wished to com- 
mune or marry, they denounced as heretics 
all who refused to appear before the tribunal 
of penance, and occasioned such scandals 
that Louis the Fifteenth and Pompadour, fear- 
ing lest a curate might demand from them 
even, a billet of confession, decided to recall 
the exiled magistrates to counterbalance the 
encroachments of the clergy. The birth of 
the second son of the dauphin, the duke de 
Berry, who was afterwards Louis the Six- 
teenth, furnished the pretext for an arrange- 
ment between the court and the magistracy ; 
and the comptroller general, Marchault, was 
commissioned to negotiate the return of the 
counsellors, with the president de Maupeou. 
As, however, Louis the Fifteenth and the fa- 
vourite dreaded the clamours of the priests, 
they endeavoured to sow dissension between 
the members of the clergy and the Jesuits, 
and through the interference of the cardinal 
de Rochefoucauld, they managed that the 
bishops would no longer insist on billets of 
confession, provided the court would renounce 
its plan of levying imposts on the property of 
the church. After this patching up the par- 
liament returned to Paris amid the acclama- 
tions of an immense crowd, who had gone to 
meet them to celebrate their return. On the 
next day they resumed their sessions, and 
signalised their reinstallation by enrolling an 
edict which prescribed absolute silence on re- 
ligious matters. The archbishop of Paris was 
cast down by it ? as well as the Jesuits ; and 
the society, finding themselves no longer sus- 
tained by the court, sent deputies to Benedict 
the Fourteenth to claim his official interfe- 
rence in their quarrel with the French magis- 
trates. The sovereign pontiff was too skilful 
a politician to allow his participation in what 
was going on in France to be suspected. He 
received the commissaries of the society at a 
public audience, before the embassadors of 
the foreign courts, and replied to their ha- 
rangue by an extremely adroit speech. He 
told them that the events which they recounted 


to him appeared to be inexplicable; that the 
priests and the magistrates appeared to him 
to be equally culpable ; and that he was asto* 
nished that a king did not know how to con» 
trol his subjects; and that he admired the so* 

, lidity of a government which had resisted such 
shocks. Still, under the apparent calm of the 
holy father, it was easy to see the disappoint- 
ment which the check suffered by the church 
in France, in its struggle with the parliament, 
caused him. 

Venice also gave grievous causes of unea- 
siness to the pope by its efforts at rebellion 
against the Holy See. England, which had 
at first affected extreme veneration for Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, commenced to show him 
less regard by persecuting the Scotch Catho- 
lics. In all the provinces of that kingdom 
the preachers thundered from their pulpits 
against the ultra montane priests, the Jesuits, 
and, consequently, the pope, who was strongly 
suspected of having aided the pretender, 
Charles Edward, the son of the chevalier St. 
George, and grandson of James the Second, in 
his adventurous expedition to the shores of 
Great Britain. 

Benedict the Fourteenth, who was careful, 
in difficult matters, never to give written in- 
structions to his agents, in order to be able to 
disavow them in case of failure, did not inter- 
pose his authority to save the unfortunate 
priests who had been arrested as partizansof 
the Stuarts, and cowardly abandoned them to 
the justice of George the Second. This act 
of perfidy disarmed nis Britannic majesty, and 
procured his great esteem for the holy father. 
Benedict hastened to profit by it for the ad- 
vantage of his see, and asked for authority to 
submit the regular and secular cleriry which 
composed the orthodox churches of Great Bri- 
tain to a special organization. He made se- 
veral briefs to submit the monks and the Je- 
suits to the authority of the bishops, and pub- 
lished his bulls in the four Catholic districts 
of England, which had not been done since 
the time of Charles the First. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant successgained 
by the skilful pontiff over the Anglican church, 
Catholicism could not be consolidated in the 
British kingdom, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Jesuits to his decrees. They could 
not pardon the holy father for having aban- 
doned their brethren in Scotland, and having 
repaid their devotion to the Holy See with the 
blackest ingratitude, and they set to work to 
counteract his designs. It was not in England 
only, that the animadversion of the society for 
the pope manifested itself ; in France even, 
they openly braved the admonitions of his 
holiness, and continued to refuse the sacra- 
ments to Janséniste, philosophers, and skep- 
tics. The archbishop of Paris, the haughty 
Christopher de Beaumont, made common 
canse with these good fathers, and published 
mandamuses, enjoining on the priests of his 
diocese not to administer the communion to 
the faithful, unless they were fortified by bil- 
lets of confession. The parliament proceeded 
against the prevaricators, and ordered its offi- 
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<cera to apprehend the priests, to make them 
càrry the viaticurp to tne dying, so that the 
communion was almost always preceded by 
a summons, and terminated by a verbal pro- 
cess. At length the king became enraged at 
the conduct of the archbishop, and ordered 
him to administer the Sacraments; the pre- 
late replied, that it Was his duty to obey God, 
and not kings and their favourites. This in- 
solence procured for him an order of exile. 
He continued, however,.from his retreat to 
excite trouble in the capital, in concert with 
the bishop of . Mirepoix, a bitter Jesuit, who 
disposed of the livings in the king’s gift. But 
this prelate dying, it became very easy to 
bring the clergy to reason, by confiding the 
list of benefices to the carctinal la Rochefou- 
cauld, and by causing him to distribute abbeys 
and prebends to the ecclesiastics who exhibit* 
ed devotion to the court. 

In vain did the Jesuits seek to cast ridicule 
on those who accepted these benefices, by 
calling them Feuillants; their party lost its 
importance. They; however, succeeded by 
force of intrigues m deciding several bishops 
to assemble in a national council, to address a 
memoir to the monarch on the danger which 
royalty incurred in taking the part of the 
philosophers against the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola. The following was the tenor of this 
remarkable piecè 1 “ Sire, an imperious duty 

leads us to the foot of the throne, to warn you 
that the thick smoke which is spoken of in 
the holy books, which rises from the depths 
of the abyss, and obscures the air and the sun, 
appears to have spread itself over the surface 
of your kingdom. Know that royalty cannot 
subsist with the liberty which the French ar- 
rogate of speaking and writing; know that it 
is the interest of kings to maintain darkness, 
to prevent bold minds from reasoning about 
the origin of* religions and governments ; do 
not forget that the throne and the altar are 
intimately united, and that kings cannot rea- 
sonably maintain their rule without the aid of 
priests, and that it would be a great impru- 
dence to take the part of the people against 
them. Be fearful lest men* enlightened by 
the philosophers, accustom themselves to re- 
gard, the’ powers which feoyerh therù as usurp- 
ations; for from that aay the monarchy will 
be lost. They elevate themselves from proud 
heights against God ; philosophers first over- 
throw the altars of Christ, and then beat down 
the throne of Caesar. Foresee these frightful 
evils ; imprison the dangerous writers, gag the 
printers who lend the aid of their presses to 
the propagation of these pernicious doctrines, 
which filter through all the pores of society, 
and which will end in corrupting the nation. 
Exterminate, sire, the infamous apostles of 
liberty, force them to silence by the most 
frightful tortures and the most terrible pun- 
ishments; and let their viprous breath not 
vibrate longer, but beneath the dark and im- 
penetrable vaults of the dungeons of the bas- 
tile. ,, 

The assembly of the clergy terminated its 
address by representations concerning the 


edict which enjoined silence in religious mat- 
ters, concerning the decrees which the par- 
liament had passed against the bull “ Uni- 
genitus,” and concerning the banishment of 
several Jesuits. His majesty making only 
evasive replies, the prelates determined to 
write solemnly to the pope, that he should at 
least give his opinion. Benedict, compelled 
to explain himself, was obliged to depart from 
his habitual prudence ; he pronounced against 
the philosophers, and published the brief “Ex 
Omnibus,” by which he declared the consti- 
tution “ Unigenitus” to be an article of the 
faith: “No Christian,” said he, “can free 
himself from the submission which is due to 
this bull, nor be opposed to it, without peril- 
ing his eternal safety. The archbishop of 
Paris, and all the prelates who have acted 
with them, have done well in refusing the 
viaticum to the refractory, by the general rule 
which prohibits us from admitting a public 
and notorious sinner to the holv euchanst.” 

The brief of the holy father arrived in 
France at a time when the people, reduced to 
a frightful state of misery, were absolutely 
unable to meet the fiscal demands, when the 
parliament showed itself more refractory than 
ever, in the adoption of new imposts, and in 
which, however, Louis the Fifteenth had an 
urgent need for money for his mistresses and 
courtiers. His majesty had but one resource ; 
it was to address himself to the clergy ; he 
made a bargain With them, and in exchange 
for subsidies, revoked the edict of silence in 
favour of the priests, and declared in a bed of 
justice, that the French bishops might openly 
profess, in future, whatever they thought ad- 
vantageous for the interests of religion. 

The Sorbonne, Which at this time showed 
itself as favourable to the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
as it had been before opposed to it, applauded 
the royal decree ; but it was not tne same 
with the parliament. On the refusal of the 
counsellors to register it, Louis the Fifteenth 
changed entirely the organization of the magis- 
tracy, deprived it of all political influence, sup- 
pressed the third and fourth chamber of in- 
quests, and preserved but the great chamber. 
Ten counsellors^ whose nameshave remained 
attached with infamy, as well as the presi- 
dents à morhcr , alone consented to obey the 
monarch ; all the others sent in their resigna- 
tions, and the course of justice was again sus- 
pended. 

Every thing foreshadowed a terrible strug- 
gle between the philosophers and the Jesuits, 
w hen an incident, to which an enormous import- 
ance was attached at that period, an attempt 
against the person of the king, distracted the 
public attention. On the 5th of January, at 
six o’clock in the evening, Louis the Fifteenth 
was preparing to get into his carriage to go 
from Versailles to Trianon ; the guards were 
ranged under the vestibule, when suddenly a 
young man passing through the soldiers, came 
right up to tne king, struck him on the Dreast, 
and immediately re-entered the crowd. His 
majesty feeling himself wounded, carried his 
hand to the place where he had been struck, 
33 * 
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and exclaimed, “lam assassinated 7 Then 
perceiving a man wearing a large hat, he 
designated him with his hand, and ordered 
him to be arrested. It was in truth the as- 
sassin, who, a stranger to the customs of the 
court, had unluckily kept his hat on his head. 

The king was carried to his bed, although 
the wound was extremely slight, having been 
made with a penknife. The queen, alarmed, 
hastened to the monarch ; the marchioness de 
Pompadour found herself for a time deserted 
by the courtiers ; the keeper of the seals, whom 
sno had most protected, Machault, came him- 
self to give her the order to leave Versailles; 
d’Argenson, who owed to her his position, his 
fortune, in fine, all that he was, also treated 
her with great contempt. Such is the usage 
of courts. 

The assassin of the king was named Robert 
Francis Damiens; he was born at Tieullus, in 
the diocese of Arras ; his father w as a porter 
to the provostship of Arc, near St. Omer. He 
was put as usual to the torture, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, to constrain him to make avowals 
as to the causes which had induced him to 
commit the crime, and as to the names of his 
accomplices; but it was useless; he would 
designate no one, and contented himself with 
saying, “ That he stabbed the monarch to give 
him a warning, and to lead him back to God.” 
It appeared from the examinations, that he 
had served several years w’ith the Jesuits, and 
that on different occasions, he had given 
proofs of unbounded devotion to the society ; 
the court was, therefore, unanimous in laying 
the crime of Damiens at the door of the disci- 
ples of Loyola. It was maintained that their 
purpose was to open the road to the throne to 
the dauphin, who was the protector of the 
company, and to cast all the odium of the as- 
sassination on the philosophers, Jansenists, 
and members of parliament. In fact, Damiens, 
in his concealments, allowed suspicions to 
drop on the most influential personages of the 
parliament ; his allegations, now ever, appear- 


ed to be so absurd, that the king did not hesi- 
late to confide the task of judging him to the 
counsellors. 

Damiens appeared before the tribunal ; be 
showed much firmness, resolution, and almost 
gayety. He was condemned to the same pun- 
ishment as Raviilac, that is. to be quartered; 
with the aggravation of tortures by means ot 
hot pincers and burning sulphur. He listened 
to the reading of this terrible judgment on his 
knees, and without allowing the least emotion 
to appear, and only said on rising, “ The day 
will be a rough one.” On the day of punish- 
ment he was conducted before the church of 
Notre Dame, to ask pardon, and then led to 
the place de Greve, where the judgment was 
executed. 

The result of this affair was, that the king 
sought to connect himself closely with the 
parliament ; he revoked the edicts which 
changed the organization of that body, per- 
mitted all the magistrates who had resigned, 
to resume their places, took measures to con* 
quer the obstinacy of the archbishop of Paris 
and the Molinist curates, concerning the re- 
fusal of the sacraments, and announced open- 
ly that he abandoned the Jesuits. Thus the 
horizon was every where covered with black 
clouds, and announced the tempest which 
was about to fall upon the company of Jesus. 
The good fathers turned their looks to Rome 
and asked for aid. Benedict the Fourteenth, 
who had never dreamed of compromising his 
authority by avowing his connection with 
them, closed his ears to their complaints, and 
even made a hostile bull, which authorised 
Carvalho, marquis of Pomoal, the first minis- 
ter of Joseph, king of Portugal, to reform, at 
his pleasure^ the abuses w*hich the Jesuits had 
introduced into their colleges and establish- 
ments in that kingdom. This was the last 
act in the reign of Benedict the Fourteenth. 
He died on the 10th of May, 1758, aged eighty- 
three years, after a pontificate of eighteen 
years. 


CLEMENT THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SIXTH POPE. 

[A. D. 1758.] 

Election of Clement the Thirteenth — The character of the new pontiff— The Jesuits form a con- 
spiracy and attempt to assassinate Joseph the First , kins of Portugal — This prince drives 
them from his kingdom — Fraudulent bankruptcy of the Society of Jesus — The good fathers 
refuse to pay the debts of Father Lavallette — They are brought before parliament — Examina- 
tion of the constitutions of their company — Their abolition in France — Protest of Clement the 
Thirteenth — New exile of the archbishop of Paris — The apostolic bull — Louis the Fifteenth 
threatens to seize on the Venaissin countship to avenge himself on the pope — The clergy preach 
a crusade against the philosophers — The Jesuits are driven from Spain and from the territories 
of France , Naples , Sicily , Malta, -Piacenza, and Parma — Clement fulminates bulls against the 
sovereigns who suppress them — He wishes to enforce the pretensions of the Holy See to Parma 
and Piacenza — Quarrel between Rome and Venice — The abolition of the order of the Jesuits by 
the holy father every where demanded — Clement the Thirttenth is poisoned by them. 

Fohty-foür cardinals composed the con- 1 the Fourteenth. His eminence, Monseigneur 
clave which followed the death of Benedict | Archinto, who had exercised great influence 
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daring the last pontificate, received twenty- 
three votes on the first ballot; his party was 
then divided and reinforced the faction of 
Cavalchini, who obtained twenty-seven suffra- 
ges. But the French party rejected the no- 
mination of this prelate, because he was affi- 
liated with the Jesuits, and because he had 
contributed to the canonization of Bellarmine, 
that strong writer who, in his works, favoured 
regicide. They then fell into the ranks of the 
cardinal Passionei, then of Spinelli, and finally, 
into those of the Venetian Charles Rezzonico, 
who obtained a majority. 

As soon as this cardinal found that he was 
elected, he uttered lamentable cries, shed 
tears, raised his eyes and arms to heaven, 
declared himself to be unworthy of so great 
an honour, and refused to clothe himself in 
the pontifical ornaments. He played the 
farce so perfectly, that the members of the 
conclave crowded around him to determine 
him to receive their adoration. As they could 
not stop him, one of them exclaimed, “Well, 
my lords. let us leave this brawler; there has 
been nothing done since he has not accepted 
the tiara ; let us choose another pope.” Which 
Rezzonico hearing, replied, “ No, by God you 
shall not do that, fori accept it.” Then wiping 
away his tears, lie called his attendant to him, 
roceeded to his toilette, and was enthroned 
y the name of Clement the Thirteenth. 

Charles Rezzonico, born at Venice, in 1693, 
was of a family originally from Como in the 
Milanese. He had been first assistant apos- 
tolical prothonotary, then auditor of the rota 
for the Venetians, and finally, cardinal. — 
Scarcely was he seated on the throne of St. 
Peter ; when the new pontiff, who w as secret- 
ly allied with the Jesuits, announced that he 
undertook the defence of the reverend fathers 
against the French philosophers, and that he 
was determined to make no concession to the 
ideas of the age. The disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola then conceived the hope of triumphing 
over their enemies, and solicited from the 
court of Rome the revocation of the brief of 
Benedict the Fourteenth in regard to affairs 
in Portugal. 

The cardinal Saldanha, who had been ap- 
inted apostolic commissary to execute the 
11, had already commenced his examina- 
tion of the establishments of the good fathers, 
had satisfied himself that they were engaged 
in trade, and had seized, in the name of the 
king, on their warehouses, merchandize, bills 
of exchange, and commercial books. But all 
that did not discourage the Jesuits; they 
thought of drawing off the attention of the 
king and of the marquis Pombal to other mat- 
ters ; they declaimed against a commercial 
society which was invested with the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading in the wines of Opor- 
to, and fomented troubles in several provinces, 
under pretext of claiming a suppression of the 
monopoly. 

These tactics having only succeeded in 
causing their colleges to be closed, they 
changed their batteries, and prepared, in the 
dark, to strike a terrible blow, which was to 


restore to them all their influence in Portugal. 
Among the members of the company was one 
named Gabriel Malagrida, an ignorant fanatic, 
who, in order to obtain access to the palaces 
of lords and princes, pretended to be in direct 
communication with Jesus Christ, and gave 
himself out as being the object of the particu- 
lar predilection of the Virgin. This impostor 
counted among his penitents, the marchioness 
of Tavora. a haughty and ambitious woman, 
who was enraged at the disgrace which had 
overtaken her husband, the former viceroy of 
the Indies. 

Father Malagrida perceived the advantage 
he might derive from the exasperation of this 
woman ; he flattered her hatred, brought reli- 
gion and vanity to play, encouraged her in 
her thoughts of vengeance, and satisfied her 
as to the consequences of a crime which was 
fermenting in her head ; with the assistance 
of John Mathoz and Alexander Souza, two of 
his brethren, he proved to her that a Christian 
could not do any thing more agreeable to the 
Divinity than kill a king, and that there were 
no sins or crimes which were not ransomed 
by a regicide. The marchioness was con- 
vinced, adhered to her plan of conspiracy, 
and sought for accomplices. She brought into 
her plot, Joseph Mascarenhas, duke of Aveiro. 
the ex-minister of John the Fifth, who had 
fallen into disgrace since the advent of Joseph 
to the throne ; she also opened herself to her 
husband, who was the director general of all 
the cavalry of the kingdom, and counsellor 
of war, to Louis Bernard and Joseph Maria de 
Tavora, her sons, to Don Jerome d’Ataïde, her 
son-in-law, an officer of the palace guards, 
and to her daughter, who was the mistress of 
the monarch. 

Different meetings of the conspirators took 
lace at St. Antoine and St. Roch, two houses 
elonging to the Jesuits, in order to agree 
upon the means of putting their criminal plan 
into execution ; and when all the dispositions 
had been made, one night when Joseph was 
going alone from his royal residence of Quin- 
tado Mego to the residence of Quintado Cima, 
to a love rendezvous, Mascarenhas, duke of 
Aveiro, accompanied by two bravos, sallied 
from an ambuscade and fired upon the posti- 
lion who drove the king. The piece having 
hung fire, the postilion whipped up his horses 
and left them at a gallop; the two bravoes 
hurried on in pursuit of the carriage, dis- 
charged their carbines at it. and returned into 
the woods, so as to leave tne other conspira- 
tors, who were posted farther along the route, 
the care of finishing the work. Things did 
not turn out as they had hoped ; Joseph, 
wounded by two balls, and losing much blood, 
gave orders to the postilion to retrace his 
steps, and to take him to Junquiere, which 
saved him from certain death. 

On the next day, thanks to the activity of 
the marquis de Pombal, all the culprits were 
soon in the hands of justice. .The whole 
family of the Tavoras perished on the scaf- 
fold, with the exception of the young countess 
Ataïde, who was only confined in a convent. 
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All went on well, so long as the minister had 
only to judge the lords who had embarked in 
the conspiracy} it was not the same when he 
wished to proceed against the Jesuits. 

The secular judges refused to cite before 
them the fathers Malagrida, Souza, and Ma- 
thoz, whose instrumentality had been proved 
d arias: the trial of the first accused, and de- 
clared that they had no authority to take cog- 
nizance of a crime committed by priests. 
The minister wished to frame an extraoidinary 
tribunal to judge them, but the bishops pro- 
tested, and the accused appealed to the pope. 
Joseph the First then issued a decree of ba- 
nishment against the Jesuits as traitors, rebels, 
enemies to, and aggressors on, his person, his 
states, and the public peace, and tne general 
good of the people. He confiscated their pro- 
perty, arrested them ail, and shipped them on 
vessels which had orders to land them in Italy. 
The three culprits were alone detained at 
Lisbon, in the dungeons of the palace, await- 
ing the decision of the pontiff. 

Not only was Clement the Thirteenth un- 
willing to authorise the proceedings against 
the Jesuits, but he even threatened Joseph 
and his minister with all his w-rath, if he did 
not immediately revoke the decree against 
the society. This excess of audacity deter- 
mined the king to break openly with the court 
of Rome, and to recall his embassadors; and. 
as he dared not violate the privileges of the 
regular clergy by judging Malagrida as a re- 
gicide, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
pope, he handed him over to the Dominicans, 
the natural enemies of the Jesuits, who burned 
him alive as a heretic, a visionary, and a false 
prophet. His two acolytes were merely con- 
demned to imprisonment for life. 

Throughout all Europe, and particularly in 
France, the Jansenists, the philosophers, and 
the magistrates, applauded this energetic pro- 
ceeding of Joseph tne First, and sought to ex- 
cite all the governors to imitate his example 
by driving out the Jesuits. The latter, instead 
of replying to the attacks of their enemies, 
and taking measures to escape the danger, 
whether they were struck by a sort of blind- 
ness, or whether they were tired of their in- 
cessant strife with parliament, allow ed things 
to go on. They soon came to the aid of 
their adversaries, and furnished them with 
an opportunity of destroying them in public 
opinion, and of annihilating them. 

A French. Jesuit, named Father Lavalette, 
had been sent by his superiors to Martinique, 
in the capacity of curate to a small village, 
and had became the superior or rector of their 
house in Martinique. By his financial skill he 
had increased the wealth of the community 
considerably, and controlled all the commerce 
of the islands. A rich banking house in Mar- 
seilles, the brothers Lioncy and Gouffre, had 
been charged by Father Sacy, advocate gene- 
ral of the Windward islands, and Father Fores- 
tier, the provincial of France, to accept all 
bills of exchange under the tacit guarantee of 
the society. This prosperity was to have an 
end , several ships sent by the reverend father 
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to brothers Lioncy and Gouffre, to cover a sum 
of two millions of francs, or bills of exchange 
which they had accepted, were unfortunately 
captured by the English. This incident com- 
pelled the banking house to address them- 
selves to Fathers Sacy and Forestier, as well 
as to the general of the order, for a reimburse- 
ment of the advances. They replied that the 
statutes of the order authorised superiors to 
disavow their inferiors, when any injury might 
result to the society from acknowledging their 
engagements. One of the brothers Gouffre 
went immediately to Paris to interest the dig- 
nitaries of the company in favour of his 
house. To all his entreaties, reasonings, and 
solicitations, the good fathers had but one re- 
ply, “ The statutes of the order are inflexible, 
we can do nothing for you. 7 '* It was in vain 
that he sought to move them, by telling them 
that his house would be forced to stop pay- 
ment, and that he and his associates would 
not survive their ruin, and that they would be 
the cause of their suicide. The reverends 
replied to him very tranquilly, “That they 
would celebrate masses for the repose of their 
souls . 77 

The Marseilles banker left Paris, returned 
to his associates, and announced to them the 
sad result of his mission. These unfortunate 
bankers, having no means of meeting their 
engagements, stopped payment, and surren- 
dered all they possessed. The syndics of the 
creditors made immediate preparations to fol- 
low up Father Lavalette. The latter, in his 
turn, tailed for four millions of francs, so as to 
frustrate the lawful rights of the creditors of 
Lioncy and Gouffre to the possessions of the 
Jesuits in the islands. Then arose a cry of 
outrage, and the syndics, w ithout losing time, 
sued the whole Society of Jesus. By a decree 
of the council, the king sent the whole affair 
before the parliament of Paris, who were 
pleased to see their enemies brought before 
their bar on a charge of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. 

The disciples of Loyola accepted the juris- 
diction, thinking to entrench themselves be- 
hind their constitutions, and to deny their par- 
ticipation in, and consequently their being 
bound for the operations of Father Lavalette; 
they committed a still greater fault in surren- 
dering the mysterious acts of their order to 
strengthen their reasons. As the examination 
of these constitutions was a long work, the 
parliament first made a decree against the 
company, declaring it to be one and indivisi- 
ble, under the orders of its general, and con- 
demning it to pay the amount of the bills of 
exchange drawn by Father Lavalette on the 
house of the brothers Lioncy and Gouffre of 
Marseilles. 

This decree showed the Jesuits the mis- 
take they had made in allowing things to go 
so far; they immediately went to work to 
execute the decree in its full tenor, so as to 
hush up the affair and prevent a greater evil. 
It was too late ; the examination of tbe famous 
statutes of the company, had produced alarm 
and consternation among all classes in society, 
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and their expulsion was demanded from all 
quarters. 

The duke de Choiseul, and the marchioness 
de Pompadour } delighted at finding a mode 
of diverting the attention of the people from 
their persons, and of making a useful diver- 
sion from the frightful disorders they had 
brought on France, encouraged the hostile 
manifestations to the Jesuits, and even united 
with their enemies. The congregation en- 
deavoured to allay the storm, and obtained, 
through the influence of the apostolic nuncio, 
that a council of fifty bishops should be com- 
missioned to examine their statutes. As was 
to be expected, the prelates declared that the 
constitutions oi the society contained nothing 
reprehensible, and decided that there was no 
reason to prosecute them. 

The parliament, urged on by the minister 
Choi seul, refused to register the edict, and 
sustained its opposition by such powerful mo- 
tives, that Louis the Fifteenth was compelled 
to yield to the opinions of the magistrates, and 
surrender to them the decision of this import- 
ant affair. The parliament again took hold 
of the proceeding, and after some months of 
inquiries and pleadings, made a decree, which 
pronounced the doctrines and practices of the 
Jesuits “as perverse, destructive of every 
principle of religion, and even of probity ; as 
injurious to Christian morality, pernicious to 
civil society, seditious, dangerous to the rights 
of the nation, the nature of the royal power, 
and the safety of the persons of sovereigns; as 
fit to excite the greatest troubles in states, to 
foim and maintain the most profound corrup- 
tion in the hearts of men; it accordingly or- 
dered that the institution of the Jesuits should 
for ever cease to exist throughout the whole 
extent of the kingdom ; it prohibited the sub- 
jects of thé king from proposing, soliciting, 
and demanding at any time, or on any occa- 
sion, the recall of the society; nor of fre- 
quenting the colleges, boarding-houses, semi- 
naries, retreats ana congregations of the infa- 
mous fraternity ; it enjoined on the disciples 
of Loyola to abandon all the schools, professed 
houses, novitiates, residences, missions, and 
other establishments, under what rule soever 
they were, and to retire into whatever part of 
the kingdom they pleased, to reside there 
under the ordinary authority, with an injunc- 
tion of not living m common, nor of longer re- 
cognising the authority of the general, nor of 
wearing a religious dress.” 

In its judgment, the parliament passed in 
review- all the decrees published in France, 
as well in favour of the society as against it, 
the first to show that the Jesuits had always 
surpassed the limits of the concessions granted 
to them ; the second to prove that they have 
constantly given ground for just complain ts and 
grievous recriminations. The act of condem- 
nation related the principal works of the good 
fathers, w'hich were cited as extremely dan- 
gerous, on account of the doctrines they taught 
concerning simony, blasphemy, magic, witch- 
craft, astrology, irréligion, idolatry, impurity, 
false witness, adultery, incest, sodomy, roD- 
Vol. II. 2 Z 
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b^ry, suicide, mjutder, parricide and regicide. 
It finally concluded with a list of the kings, 
princes, bishops, and popes murdered or poi- 
soned by the disciples of Loyola. 

His holiness, in order to counterbalance the 
decision of parliament, assembled in secret 
consistory, the cardinals who were devoted 
to the institution ; and after having made a 
violent address to lh t eip against the princes, 
ministers, magistrates, Jansenists, and philoso- 
phers of Fiance, react them a protest written 
entirely by his own hand as follows 

“ We, Clement the Thirteenth, the vicar of 
Christ, successor of the apostle, in the infalli- 
bility of our intelligence, condemn, reprove, 
and curse all that the French magistrates 
have attempted against religion, the universal 
church, the Holy Apostolic See ; and the pon- 
tifical constitutions, by proscribing the consti- 
tutions of Jesus. We, moreover, declare, de- 
cree, and ordain, by the force of this solemn 
and consistorial statute, that all the mandates, 
judgments, decrees, ordinances, sentences, 
and declarations emanating from the laical 
power of the kingdom of France, in regard to 
the extinction and dissolution of the said 
Society of Jesus, have been, are, and always 
shall be, null, inefficacious, invalid, and en- 
tirely destitute of all lawful effect. We affirm 
that no one shall be obliged to observe them, 
although he had bound himself by oath to do 
so. Thus, of our own motion and certain 
knowledge, and by the plenitude of our power, 
"\ve disapprove, annul, erase, and annihilate 
all those injurious and barbarous acts, and we 
protest before Christ of their manifest nullity, 
reserving to ourselves to give the most ample 
proofs of their repeal, annihilation, abolition 
and abrogation, as soon as we can do so with- 
out danger to the church.” 

Clement the Thirteenth sent a part of this 
protest to the French clergy, in a confidential 
brief, in which he enjoined on the prelates to 
carry on ^ rough war with the parliament, 
whilst treating with respect the court and the 
king, who could nqt delay long, he said, to re- 
cognise that the Jesuits were the best auxil- 
iaries of despotism, . . 

His majesty, Louis the Fifteenth, had al- 
ready for a long time known this, for the car- 
dinal de Fleury had not ceased to repeat to 
him in his youth: — “Sire, the Jesuits are 
wretches, ana you can, however, make useful 
instruments of them, the better to oppress the 
people and assure your sway.” Thus the 
king had tolerated, rather than approved, out 
of regard for the favourite, the act of parlia- 
ment which annihilated the Society of Jesus. 

He had even had some feelings of remorse 
for the expulsion of the Loyolists, for he had 
proposed to the sovereign pontiff, to reinstate 
the congregation in his kingdom, under the 
6ole condition, that the members should in- 
troduce some modifications concerning regi- 
cide into their constitutions. But the fiery 
Clement the Thirteenth, had brutally repul- 
sed his advances, by saying that the Jesuits 
should remain as they had always been, or 
they should not exist at all, and compulsion 
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had been laid on Louis the Fifteenth, to give 
his sanction to the decree of parliament, and 
to declare by an edict, dated from Versailles, 
that it was his pleasure that the society should 
no longer exist in his kingdom, nor in the ter- 
ritories or lordships which were obedient to 
him. 

The archbishop of Paris, Christopher de 
Beaumont, wished to make opposition, and 
censure the acts of government in his pastoral 
instructions. All that he gained by it was a 
second decree of parliament, which condemn- 
ed his mandamus to be burned, and an order 
from the king, which sent him into exile and 
confined him in the abbey of la Trappe. 

The expulsion of the four thousand Jesuits, 
who infested the capital, and the banishment 
of the archbishop of Paris, raised the irritation 
of Clement the Thirteenth to its height. His 
holiness, not knowing how better to oppose 
what he called the general fermentation of the 
governments, lanched the bull “Apostolicum 
pascendi murus,” filled with praises for the 
black cohorts of the Jesuits, and with injuries 
and outrages for their enemies. The parlia- 
ment of Paris suppressed this bull, on the 
strong conclusions of the advocate Joly de 
Fleury, and prohibited its being printed in 
France. The parliament of Aix acted with 
still more firmness ; it had it torn up by the 
executioner and publicly burned, and, more- 
over, it invited Louis the Fifteenth to seize 
ori the Venaissin countship, to avenge him- 
self on the court of Rome and the pope. 

His majesty, stimulated by the marchioness 
de Pompadour, appeared well disposed to use 
great rigour, and appeared only to wait an 
opportunity to seize the city of Avignon, when 
the almost sudden death of the favourite turn- 
ed him aside from this plan, and freed the 
Jesuits from their most formidable foe. The 
clergy resumed courage, intrigued around the 
monarch, and obtained authority to convene a 
synod, to decide on what measures it was 
useful to take, in order to put an end to 
the disputes between the civil and religious 
powers. 

In consequence of this authority, thirty-two 
archbishops or bishops, and thirty-six depu- 
ties of the second order in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy assembled in council in the capital, 
and fulminated anathemas against the princi- 
pal works of the philosophers, amongst others, 
against the Encyclopaedia, the Analysis of 
Bayle, the Book of the Mind, by Helvetius, 
Emile, the Social Contract, the Letters from 
the Mountain, of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
Essay on Morals, the Philosophical Dictionary, 
the Philosophy of History”, and the Oriental 
Despotism by Voltaire. 

They then declared that the church alone 
had the right to teach and instruct children ; 
that it alone could judge in matters of doc- 
trine, and fix the degree of submission which 
was due to them; that it alone, by virtue of 
the assistance of Jesus Christ, could regulate 
articles of belief ; that it alone had the right 
to pronounce on the excellence of the religious 
orders, to declare them suppressed, or to sus- 


tain them ; that the administration of the sa- 
craments appertained to Catholic priests alone; 
that the civil authority could in no way go 
against the canon laws ; nor force the minis- 
ters of religion to administer the sacraments 
to sinners whom they thought unworthy to 
receive it. Finally”, they declared that the 
bull “Unigenitus” was binding on all the 
faithful of the kingdom of France. 

The parliament erased the acts of this ec- 
clesiastical assembly as derogatory to the au- 
thority of the government, and prohibited the 
citizens from paying regard to them. The 
clerical dignitaries, who were a part of this 
council, went immediately to Versailles, cast 
themselves at the feet of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and obtained an edict which annulled the de- 
cree of parliament. 

This first victory emboldened the ecclesi- 
astics; they raised their heads proudly every 
where ? publicly panegyrised the archbishop 
of Paris, and announced the approaching re- 
call of the Jesuits. The marshal Richelieu 
and the duke d’ Aiguillon, his nephew, the 
secret enemies of the prime minister, the 
duke de Choiseul, intrigued for the good fa- 
thers, and announced that the reign of con- 
fessors was about to succeed that of mis- 
tresses. His majesty himself was seized 
with an holy fervour for religious exercises, 
and had even closed the royal lupanar called 
the Parc-aux-cerfs. This new caprice of the 
monarch lasted, however, but a snort time, a 
demoiselle de Romans attracted his attention, 
and prevented him from amending his life. 
The parliament took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to arrest the encroachments of the 
Jesuits. It published a decree, which made 
the law of silence concerning religious mat- 
ters as binding on the clergy as the laity ; it 
prosecuted the priests who persisted in refus- 
ing the sacraments; it enjoined on the bishops 
who held cabals in Paris, to return to their 
dioceses, under penalty of a seizure of their 
temporalitiesj and took energetic measures 
against the disciples of Ignatius Loyola. 

From this period, the history of the con- 
gregation of Jesus is but a registry of a long 
train of disasters; already expelled from China 
and Portugal, the good fathers found them- 
selves arrested in one day throughout all 
Spain, by order of Charles the Third, and 
conducted by officers to different sea ports 
and sent to Italy. 

France did not long delay in imitating the 
example of Spain, and drove beyond the 
mountains, the cohorts of Jesuits who infested 
the provinces. The king of the Two Sicilies 
also drove them from his dominions. Don 
Ferdinand, the duke of Parma and Piacen- 
za, infant of Spain, followed the political ira- 
ulse of his family, and extirpated them from 
is domains. The soil of Italy W”as polluted 
by this unclean slime which the nations had 
rejected, and which they had sent back to 
Rome, tne fountain of all corruption. 

The pope was soon alarmed by the prodi- 
gious number of Jesuits which fell upon the 
patrimony of St. Peter, as upon a prey which 
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belonged to them ; and to place his provinces 
beyond the reach of a certain devastation, he 
crowded them on the neighbouring territories. 

His holiness, however, lanched a bull of 
excommunication against the kings who per- 
secuted the members of the congregation, and 
threatened with his vengeance the princes 
who should maintain the decree of proscrip- 
tion with which the disciples of Ignatius Lo- 
yola had been struck. He even wished to 
join the execution to the threat; he began 
with the duke of Parma, who was the least 
formidable of his adversaries, summoned him 
to restore thedutchiesof Parma and Piacenza 
to the Holy See, and sent troops to sustain his 
claim. 

The kings of France, Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal, who were united by the family 
compact, pronounced loudly against the court 
of Rome, and prepared to punish the outrage 
done them in tne person of a prince of their 
house. Louis the Fifteenth, by the advice of 
the duke de Choiseul, sent troops to Avignon 
and seized on the Venaissin territory. The 
young Ferdinand the Fourth, the king of the 
Two Sicilies, invaded the province of Bene- 
ventnm, which he occupied with his troops : 
the courts of Parma, Madrid, and Lisbon, ana 
the parliament of Paris caused the bull of Cle- 
ment to be tom up. 

His holiness then sought assistance in Aus- 


tria, and asked for aid from Maria Theresa ; 
but the empress, discontented with the Je- 
suits, who, on a recent occasion, had betrayed 
her secrets to the court of Rome, did not even 
deign to reply to him, and caused the famous 
bull, u In Cœna Domini,” to be suppressed in 
her dutchy of Milan. The pope, repulsed on 
all sides, and being without allies, humbled 
his pride, declared that he was reaay to make 
concessions, and implored the clemency of 
the sovereigns. 

But the impulse was given, and his tardy 
submission could not prevent the progress of 
the reform. The Catholic powers continued 
to trace out, definitely, the line of demarca- 
tion between the spiritual and temporal pow- 
er, and made it a condition of peace that the 
pope should suppress the institution of the Je- 
suits. Clement, too weak to resist the princes 
of the house of Bourbon, determined, finally, 
to sacrifice the satellites of the papacy, and 
announced that he would pronounce the abo- 
lition of the society in a public consistory. 
This imprudent declaration was the cause of 
his death: the good fathers were on their 
guard, and on the night preceding the day 
appointed for this solemn act of justice, the 
holy father was seized with strange pains, 
and expired in convulsions at four o’clock on 
the morning of the 2d of February, 1769. The 
Jesuits had poisoned him. 


CLEMENT THE FOURTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1769.] 

Election of the virtuous Ganganelli — The details of his life before his elevation to the pontifical 
throne — His projects of reform in the church— The Jesuits threaten him with the fate of his 
predecessor , if he dare to touch their order — He makes peace with all the powers — Represents 
tions of the French clergy to Louis the Fifteenth , concerning tfle progress of philosophy — 
The encyclopedists follow up their victory — Clement the Fourteenth suppresses the society of 
the Jesuits throughout Christendom — Arrest of the general of the Jesuits } Laurenzo Ricci, and 
of the principal chiefs of the order — Frightful vengeance taken by the Jesuits on the unfor- 
tunate pontiff— He dies poisoned . 


Forty-seven cardinals opened the conclave 
to give a successor to Clement the Thirteenth. 
From the first, the electors were divided into 
two parties, eaually powerful ; the one, those 
who were affiliated with the Jesuits, wished 
to give him a successor capable of walking 
in tne footsteps of Gregory the Seventh and 
Pius the Fifth; the others, who were sold to 
the courts of France and Spain, wished to 
place the tiara on the head of a pope who was 
conciliatory enough to restore harmony be- 
tween the altar and the throne. The intrigues 
lasted for three months ; at last the Franciscan 
John Vincent Anthony Ganganelli, obtained 
the suffrages of the majority, and was pro- 
claimed head of the church t>y the name of 
Clement the Fourteenth. 

The new pope had scarcely attained his 
sixty-fourth year. He was born in the small 
town of St. Archangelo, near Rimini, where 
his father was a physician. From his teo- 


derest infancy, he had shown a decided pre- 
dilection for meditation, which had deter- 
mined his family to enter him in a convent 
of the order of St. Francis, where he was dis- 
tinguished for his virtues. He left it to be 
raised to the post of adviser to the holy office 
by Benedict tne Fourteenth; during the fol- 
lowing reign he obtained the hat of a cardinal. 

Ganganelli preserved, beneath the tiara, the 
same morals as under the cowl of the Fran- 
ciscan ; he studied to remain humble and cha- 
ritable, and took great pains to preserve the 
frugal and studious habits, which had been the 
charm of his existence. Never, since Titus 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, had a sovereign 
been endowed with a nobler character, a finer 
soul, a more judicious mind, commanded in 
Rome. His first act of authority was to remove 
from his court, the ministers of nis predecessor ; 
he then announced that he wished to restore 
peace to the church and reform Christianity. 
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The consternation was great .among the oar- 
dioals, bishops, priests, and monkish mob, 
who grew fat in idleness on the sweat of the 
unfortunate. All rose in mass against him, 
and endeavoured to make him renounce his 
generous projects, by terrible threats. A Je- 
suit dared to post up in open day, on the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Vatican, a placard .con- 
taining these words : “ Pray for the pope, who 
is. about to die.” Another fanatic placed on 
his table a billet which contained these four 
letters.: “P. S. S. V.”, which the pope thus 
explained: “Presto s^rà sede vacante, — the 
Holy see will soon be vacant.” 

Clement, unshakeable in his resolution, 
paid no attention to the complaints, curses, or 
threats of the ecclesiastics. He walked with 
a firm step in the path he had marked out. 
The finances were in extreme disorder in con- 
sequence of the depredations of his predeces- 
sors; he changed the treasury officers, dimin- 
ished the number of charges which weighed 
upon the treasury, and solaced the people. 
Industry and the arts were languishing; com- 
merce and agriculture were in a deplorable 
state; he established manufactures, repaired 
the public buildings, drained the Pontine 
marshes, founded tne rich museum which 
bears his name, provided for the expenses of 
nunciature and missions, for the payment of 
troops and artists, and paid regularly the pen- 
sions which were chargeable on the Holy See. 
All these internal matters arranged, he turned 
his attention to the external. The political 
horizon was dark with, clouds ; the irritation 
of the crowned heads had been carried to the 
highest point by the brief of Clement the Thir- 
teenth against the duke of Parma, and by a 
new attempt made by the Jesuits to assassi- 
nate the king of Portugal. That monarch 
even announced his intention to appoint a pa- 
triarch independent of the pope, so as to finish 
matters with the court of* Rome at a blow. 
Clement the Fourteenth commenced by re- 
newing relations with the courts of France 
and Spain; he caused it to be skilfully insinu- 
ated to them, that the papacy Was tne basis 
on which the absolute authority of the Catho- 
lic princes reposed ;' that it das their interest 
to defend it, saving to restrain the privileges 
which their ancestors, right or wrong, had 
granted to the successors of the apostles, and 
which they regarded as incompatible with 
their dignity. Then, to join example to pre- 
cept, he abrogated the fambus bull v In Cœna 
Domini,” and annulled all the decrees of the 
council of Trent, and the popes regarding it ; 
desisted, in theory and practice, from all preten- 
sions to temporal authority over princes, and 
gave pledges of his sincerity* Tnis conduct 
brought back to him all minds; France re- 
stored to him the Venaissin territory, and the 
king of Naples, Rene vent um and Ponte Corvo. 

The princeB of the houses of Braganza and 
Bourbon did not, however, depart from their 
rigour on the subject of the Jesuits, and ur- 
gently claimed the suppression of the order. 
Clement the Fourteenth, like a prudent man, 
replied, that before accomplishing so solemn 


an act as the abrogation of an qrder which 
counted its members by. thousands, and which 
had ramifications in all parts of. the world, he 
must first inform himself as to the causes 
which might justify his decision in the eyes 
of posterity, From that time the pope en- 
veloped himself in an impenetrable mystery ; 
he studied, with scrupulous attention, the 
statutes, rules, acts, and history of the society ; 
he appointed apostolical visitors to examiue 
into the administration of the property of their 
colleges, and expert accountants to establish 
the reports of their monstrous wealth. 

Clement was not, however, so absorbed in 
this ajfair as to be unable to play his part of 
pope, and lanch bulls of excommunication 
against Diderot, d’AjembeiJ, Voltaire, Helvé- 
tius, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Marmontel, and 
Holbach. The French clergy naturally took 
the side of the pope against the philosophers; 
the parliaments cowardly turned, against those 
who had aided them in triumphing over the 
Jesuits, and authorised the bishops of the 
kingdom to meet at Paris to judge the works 
which had been censured by the court of 
Rome. This assembly of prelates drew np 
its formula in the following terms: “Most 
dreadful Sire — Impiety does not confine itself 
to attacks on the church ; it attacks at once 
the sanctuary and the empire, and announces 
that it will never be satisfied until it. has an- 
nihilated all divine and human power. If your 
majesty doubts this sad truth, we will hasten 
to furnish you proof of fc. by placing before 
you a work recently published,. caQpd the 
‘ System of Nature.’ The author of this pro- 
duction,. the. most criminal that the human 
mind has probably ever given birth to, does 
not think that he has done enough evil to men 
by teaching them that there is no revealed 
religion, and that hel) is a hideous and absurd 
chimera, which owes its origin to the knavery 
of priests ; he even dares to turn his attention 
upon societies, and the heads who govern 
them ; he announces that he only perceives 
in the different states a t vile assemblage of 
cowardly or corrupt men prostrated before 
bishops wKo rob tnem, or princes who op- 
press them. He says that the heads of na- 
tions are all infamous usurpers, who sacrifice 
the people to execrable passions, and who do 
not arrogate to themselves the proud titles of 
representatives of God, but to exercise with 
the more impunity an odious despotism over 
the human race ; he says that the agreement 
between the priesthood and the sovereign 
power is a sacrilegious compact between kna- 
very and force* He dares to deny that the 
authority of kings is of divine right; he main- 
tains that the people may demand an account 
from them, of the management of affairs, and 
even, excess of audacity^ deprive them of their 
life and crown, if they discover that they have 
abused the supreme authority. Bei careful, 
sire • such principles are of a nature to please 
the imagination, are propagated with extreme 
rapidity, and the inevitable consequence will 
be, the emancipation of the human race, and 
the ruin of the throne and the altar. 
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“Who wbuld, hôwever, believe it, sire? 
This dangerous, impious book, is sold in your 
capital, at the very gates of your palace ; soon 
it will penetrate to the very extremities of the 
empire, and will spread the germs of liberty 
in the neart, that formidable foe to all. And 
the laws are silent— rand the tranquil authori- 
ties do not dream of wresting from the hands 
of your subjeots this monstrous collection of 
blasphemies. Do not suffer such an outrage 
any longer, oh, well-beloVed prince ! Arrest 
the progress of human reason ! Enchain that 
spirit of independence which has so often 
overthrown tirâmes; repress these outbreaks 
of a deliridus imagination which revel in 
equality among men, or tremble for the future 
kings of your race.” 

The requisitions of the magistracy were 
joined to the representations of the episco- 
pate. The advocate general Segnier was in- 
structed to prosecute the philosophers before 
parliament, and expressed himself thus : “ An 
impious and audaOions ! sfect has decorated its 
false wisdom with the name Of philosophy; 
its partizans have erected themselves into 
preceptors of the human race, and seek to 
overthrow the altar and the throne. Their 
rallying cry, is, /The freedom, of the press;’ 
and to make their device triumphant, they 
have placed themselves at the head of the 
skeptics, and displayed the standard of revolt. 
If then, we wish to guarantee our privileges 
from the attacks of these dangerous doctrines, 
which threaten to throw society into confu- 
sion, under the pretext of reforming abuses ; 
we must be severe against these works, we 
must annihilate them, we must efface even 
the recollection of them.” 

In conformity with the furious conclusions 
of the advocate general, the parliament, by a 
decree of the 16th of August, 1770, condemn- 
ed to be burned, the works which were de- 
nounced to it by the assembly of the clergy ; 
the System of Nature, Hell Destroyed, tne 
Sacred Contagion, the Examination of the Pro- 
phecies which serve for the foundation of Re- 
ligion, Christianity Unveiled, God and Men, 
Treatise on the Miracles of Jesus Christ, the 
Philosophical Collection. Critical Examination 
of the Apologists for the Christian Religion, 
and the Impartial Examination of the Princi- 
pal Religions of the World. These works were 
attributed to Damilaville, Diderot, Voltaire, 
and the celebrated baron d’Holbach, whose 
house, according to the expression of Grimm, 
was one of the pleasantest hospitals of the 
the initiated of the Encyclopaedia ; it was 
called “ the synagogue” by the priests, who 
called that of Madame Neckar “the parish 
church there met the abbe Chanvelin, the 
count d’ Argentai, Miraud, Mirabeau, Fonce- 
mange, and many other disciples of Voltaire. 

Thanks to the imprudent conduct of parlia- 
ment, the Jesuits appeared to be once more 
on the eve of resuming their former prepon- 
derance; the magistrates had stupidly aided 
the dergy in their struggle with tne philoso- 
phers. The clergy, whose interests drew 
them towards the Society of Jesus, made in 


their turn common cause with the disciples 
of Ignatius Loyola, and intrigued so skilfully 
that finally the well-beloved Louis the Fif- 
teenth closed the parliament. 

The king, yielding to the solicitations of the 
new favourite, the countess du Barry, who 
was herself the instrument of the chancellor 
Maupeou, the tool of the Jesuits, announced 
his desire to recognise the company, and in- 
formed the court of Rome of his intentions. 
The sovereign pontiff wrote at once to the 
monarch, beseeching him to allopr things to' 
remain as they were, until after the judgment 
which he was about to render concerning the 
society. 

Clement the Fourteenth continued his mi- 
nute inquiry, regardless of the threats or ob- 
stacles of every kind which he met on his 
way. He had, however, judged it prudent to 
take certain precautions to avoid the terrible 
fate of his predecessor. Thus he had replaced 
the cook of the Quirinal palace by a good 
monk, named Fran dis, who, from devotion to 
him, had consented to serve as his cook and 
prepare the dishes destined for his table. 

Nothing could intimidate the virtuous Gan- 
ganelli, and when, after four years of close 
inquiries, he found himself sufficiently enlight- 
ened concerning the crimes of the congrega- 
tion, he lanched the celebrated bull “ Domi- 
nus ac Redemptor.” The decree w hich abo- 
lished the society was thus framed, “ Inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, urged on by the duty of 
bringing back concord into the bosom of the 
church, convinced that the congregation of 
the Jesuits can no longer render the services 
for which our predecessor, Paul the Third, 
instituted them, induced, moreover, by other 
motives which morality commands us to con- 
fine in Our own soul, by virtue of our sove- 
reign authority in religious matters, we abolish 
and for ever destroy the Society of Jesus, its 
functions, its houses, and its institutions.” In 
signing tnis bull, Clement said with a sigh, 
“I sign my death warrant, but I obey my 
conscience.” 

This sentence was immediately notified to 
the professed house, and the other colleges, by 
the deputies of the commission of inquiry. To 
prevent all rebellion, his holiness arrested the 
general of the order, Laurenzo Ricci, his assist- 
ants, the secretary general, Fathers Faure, Fo- 
restier, and Guatier, who were conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo. From that time Clement 
redoubled his precautions to free himself from 
the vengeance of his enemies, and renewed 
his recommendations to the good Franciscan 
to watch the kitchen — “Fra Francisco,” he 
said to him, “cadatea la pignata,”--“ Bro- 
ther Francis, watch the pot.” The active pru- 
dence of the good monk did not disconcert 
the Jesuits, it only rendered them more inge- 
nious. The following was the infernal trick 
they employed to attain their ends. A lady 
of the Sabine, entirely devoted to them, had 
a tree in her garden which bore the hand- 
somest figs in Rome. The reverend fathers, 
knowing that the pope loved this fruit very- 
much, induced the lady to disguise herself as 
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a peasant and go and present these figs to 
Brother Francis. The devotee did so several 
times, gained the confidence of the Francis- 
can, and one day slipped into the basket a fig 
larger than the others, into which a subtle 
poison, called aquetta, was injected. Up to 
this time the holy father had enjoyed perfect 
health; he was well made, though of the 
ordinary height ; his voice was sonorous and 
strong; he walked with the activity of a 
young man, and every thing presaged a long 
old age to him. 

From that day his health failed in an ex- 
traordinary manner; it was remarked with 
alarm, that his voice was sensibly failing. To 
those first symptoms of his sickness was 
joined so violent an inflammation of his throat 
that ho was obliged to keep his mouth con- 
stantly open; vomiting then succeeded the 
inflammation, accompanied by pains in his 
bowels; finally, the sickness increasing in 
intensity, he discovered that he was poisoned. 
He wished to make use of antidotes, but it 
was too late, the evil was beyond remedy, 
and he had only to wait the close of his 


life. For the three months that he endured 
this terrible agony, his courage never failed 
him for a moment; one day only, after a more 
violent crisis than all the otnem. he said, 
“ Alas, I knew well that they would poison 
me, but I did not expect to die in so slow and 
cruel a manner.” He became, if we may so 
speak, the shadow of himself ; his flesh was 
eaten out by the corrosive action of the aquet- 
ta. his very bones were attacked and became 
softened, contorting his members and giving 
them a hideous form ; at last, God took pity 
on the poor victim of the execrable Jesuits, 
and recalled him to himself, on the 22d of 
September. 1774, at seven and a half o’clock 
in the morning. 

An authentic piece, the despatch of the 
embassador of Spain, relates in its fullest de- 
tails, the examination of the dead body, which 
was made the day succeeding his death, and 
adds to the irrefutable proofs of the poisoning 
of the pontiff and the guilt of the Jesuits. 

Thus were realised the threats of the Je- 
suits, and their sinister predictions were ac- 
complished ! 


PIUS THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1774.] 

Simoniacal election of Pius the Sixth — Execrable character of the new head of the church — His 
infamous morals — He maintains the decrees of Clement the Fourteenth concerning the Jesuits, 
in order to seize on their wealth — By way of compensation , he authorises them to found esta- 
blishments in Russia and Prussia, and at Liege — Louis the Sixteenth , the pupil of the Jesuits, 
renews the decrees of his predecessor against them — The nobility , clergy, and parliaments , 
league against the philosophers — Brief of the holy father against the Jews — Draining of the 
Pontine marshes — Nepotism of Pius the Sixth — His incests — He renews the crimes of the 
Borgias , and marries his bastard to his daughter — Frightful debauchery of the pontifical 
family — Prodigalities of the holy father towards his minions and bastards — Quarrel between 
the courts of Rome and Vienna — Joseph the Second brings about useful reforms among the 
clergy of his dominions — His holiness goes to the court of the emperor of Germany to convert 
him — Pontifical farce — Pius the Sixth fails in his efforts , and returns to Rome — Saturnalia at 
the Vatican — Spoliations of the pontiff — Scandalous lawsuit between the pope and the mar- 
chioness Lepri — Congress of Ems , and separation of the church of Germany from the Holy 
See — All the powers declare themselves hostile to the court of Rome — Ecclesiastical reforms in 
the dutchy of Tuscany — Scipio Ricci and the Dominicans of Pistoïa — Pius the Sixth anathe- 
matises the prelate Scipio Ricci — Abolition of the inquisition at Naples — Revolutionary move- 
ment in France — Suit of the cardinal de Rohan — Ministry of the archbishop of Bnenne — 
Louis the Sixteenth opens the states-general — Civil constitution of the clergy — The constitu- 
tional bishops — The pope fulminates bulls against the constituent assembly — Revolution in the 
' Venaissin territory — Pius the Sixth massacres the inhabitants of Avignon — He persecutes the 
French at Rome — Condemnation of Cagliostro — Louis the Sixteenth refuses to sanction the 
laws concerning the ecclesiastics — The kings of Europe and the pope form a confederacy 
against the French — The nobles and priests emigrate into Italy ana England — Proclamation 
of the republic in France — The French government intimates to the pope to set at liberty the 
the citizens who were retained as prisoners — Pius the Sixth massacres the citizen Basse- 
ville — Judgment and condemnation of Louis the Sixteenth — The pope causes all the French 
found in his dominions to be arrested-— Outbreak at Rome — Pius the Sixth arms against France — 
Bonaparte in Italy — Armistice between the Holy See and the republic — Perfidies of the pope — 
Miracles of the madonnas — Massacre of the French in Italy — Feats of Tolentino — The pope 
murders the Romans — Murder of General Duphot — Revolution at Rome — Pius the Sixth is 
exiled to Florence — From that city his holiness organises massacres at Rome and Naples — He 
is transferred to Valence in Dauphiny — His death . 

When the funeral of the unfortunate Gan- I the conclave to give him a successor. As in 
ganelli was over, the cardinals entered into | the last elections, two great parties were at 
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once formed, that of the crowns, and that of 
the Zelanti, or the prelates sold to the Jesuits. 
At the head of this last party were the cardi- 
nals John Baptiste Rezzomco, Castelli, and 
Buffalini ; the other was govetned by the 
ministers of the courts of France and Spain, 
the cardinal Bernis, and Monino, count of Flo- 
rida Blanca. The Zelanti at first proposed as 
their candidate the imperious Mark Anthony 
Colonna, who was at once rejected by Bernis : 
the French embassador, in his turn, presented 
Negroni, showing that he did not Delong to 
any party, that he was sprung from an humble 
condition, and that he had all the guarantees 
of wisdom and probity that could be sought 
for in a pontiff. But the Zelanti cried out 
against this choice. “ We do not wish another 
beggar,” they said to Cardinal Bernis, “and 
now we will prevent the election of a mendi- 
cant,” wishing to designate the virtuous Cle- 
ment the Fourteenth by these outrageous 
epithets. 

The faction of the crowns proposed in suc- 
cession Palavicini, who was rejected on ac- 
count of his tolerance, and Visconti, who was 
objected to on account of his rigidity. The 
partizans of the Jesuits then presented Cas- 
telli, who was opposed as too immoral, and 
Boschi, who was rejected as too fanatical. 
The holy assembly consumed five months in 
warping, or undoing the warps which each 
competitor set at work to filch the tiara ; some- 
times the opposing cardinals did not confine 
themselves to epigrams, reproaches, nor in- 
sults, to conquer their adversaries ; they even 
used brute force, and ignobly battered each 
other. Things went so far, that a censor af- 
terwards composed a satirical piece on this 
meeting,callea the Conclave, in which all the 
cardinals who took part in it, appeared on the 
scene in the truest and most grotesque manner. 

From the turn which the elections took, the 
vacancy in the Holy See would have been 
beyond all doubt prolonged indefinitely, if the 
minister of Spain, Florida Blanca, had not 
conceived the happy idea of gaining over to 
his side the mistresses of the cardinals op- 
posed to the party of the crowns, and making 
the Holy Spirit speak by the mouths of the 
handsomest courtezans of Rome. The gold 
of Spain and France was lavished on these 
queens of the conclave, who, in return, pro- 
mised to support by secret advice to tneir 
lovers, the candidate who should be designated 
to them. 

Bernis, informed of what was going on 
without, proposed as pope, John Angelo Bras- 
chi, one of the Zelanti, whom he believed to 
have been gained over to France; the other 
cardinals, who were secretly influenced by the 
Roman dames, were favourable to his promo- 
tion, and proclaimed him supreme head of 
the church, on the 14th of February, 1775, by 
the name of Pius the Sixth. 

The cardinal Bernis at once announced this 
promotion to the court of France in the fol- 
lowing note : “ Braschi has been elevated to 
the chair of St. Peter; it is believed he will 
occupy it worthily ; but I dare not answer for 


events which may result from certain circum- 
stances which it is impossible to foresee, or 
from variations which a too great elevation 
produce by operating upon the character, the 
mind, and the habits of most men. God alone 
sees the depth of the heart, and we can only 
judge by appearances. The reign of the new 
pontiff will reveal whether, before his elec- 
tion, I saw his face or his mask.” 

One might, however, foresee what kind of 
a pope Pius the Sixth would be, from the ex- 
planation he gave concerning the name he 
chose on accepting the tiara. “Pius the Fifth 
is the last pope canonized by the church,” 
said he, “ I wish to walk in his footsteps.” 
Alas, the execrable Braschi but too much re- 
sembled the sanguinary Dominican, the origi- 
nator of the St. Bartholomew ; like him, in- 
satiable of sway, coldly cruel ; implacable, 
proud ; he only wanted the political genius of 
the ferocious Pius the Fifth, to complete the 
resemblance. 

During his pontifical career Braschi was at 
once enterprising and irresolute, ambitious 
and pusillanimous, interested and prodigal, 
suspicious and careless, false in heart, anu 
knavish in mind ; with such a character he 
became, as he was, the sport of the courtiers 
who surrounded him. He abandoned all the 
affairs of government to his favourites, and 
contented himself with being enthroned in 
the Vatican, in order to exhibit the fine pro- 
portions of his imposing figure, with such a 
dramatic affectation, that strangers, who were 
present at the religious ceremonies at which 
his holiness officiated, asked if they saw a 
pontiff actor, or an actor pontiff. 

Pius the Sixth attained his fifty-eighth year 
when he reached the throne of St. Peter ; he 
was born of a noble, but poor family of the 
territory of Cesena. The cardinal Ruffo, the 
lover of the mother of the young Braschi, had 
been his first protector, and had opened the 
way for him to high ecclesiastical dignities, 
by procuring for him the appointment of pri- 
vate secretary to Benedict the Fourteenth.^ 
During the following reign he had exchanged ' 
that place for that of auditor, and then for 
that of treasurer of the apostolic chamber, 
which was one of the most important posts in 
the Roman government. Under Clement the 
Fourteenth, serious accusations of concus- 
sions drove him from his place, but as the 
virtuous Ganganelli was an enemy to scandal, # 
he spared him the disgrace of a public dis- 
missal by giving him the hat. Braschi lived 
in a kina of disgrace until the death of his 
predecessor, making common cause with the 
Jesuits, concealing them in his palace, even 
conspiring with them, which induced the sup- 
position that he was not a stranger to the 
crime which had terminated the existence of 
Clement the Fourteenth. 

His morals were not more irreproachable 
than his administration; for Goram, the au- 
thor of “The Secret Memoirs of Italy,” an 
extremely curious work, and one of high his- 
torical importance, formally accuses him of 
adultery, sodomy, and incest, and with him 
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all cotemporary authors, except the stipen- 
diaries of the priestly party, agree in saying, 
that the holy father led the life of a Sybarite, 
fulfilling none of his pontifical functions, con- 
fining himself to the celebration of mass in 
his oratory, or being enthroned for an hour at 
a solemn audience, and passing the rest of his 
time in getting drunk with his mistresses and 
his minions, whom he chose out of his own 
family. 

On his advent to the chair of St. Peter, the 
new pontiff endeavoured to induce the Romans 
to forget his past extortions, and spared nothing 
to gain their affections; he distributed money 
to the poor, promised to diminish the imposts, 
and announced that he was about to carry 
into effect great reforms among the clergy. 
In fact, he dismissed a large number of pre- 
lates and ecclesiastics, convicted of malversa- 
tion and peculation, from the employments 
they filled, but it was to give their functions to 
his relatives and creatures ; he diminished the 
pensions granted to the great dignitaries of 
the church, but it was to increase by so much 
the more, his private fortune. 

The people of Rome, usually so easily de- 
ceived, were not this time the dupes of the 
juggleries of the pope, and preserved for Pius 
the Sixth the hatred they had for Cardinal 
Braschi. His holiness, unable to gain the 
people, wished to find a support among the 
members of the sacred college, by flattering 
by turns, the two parties of the Zelanti and 
the crowns, which rendered his position ex- 
tremely difficult through his whole pontifi- 
cate, and frequently forced him to take the 
most contradictory measures, now under the 
inspiration of the courts of Madrid or Ver- 
sailles, or under the dread of a threat of death 
from the Society of Jesus. 

At first, the sovereign pontiff had appeared 
to lean towards the Zelanti, and had exhibited 
a disposition to repair the disasters of the con- 
gregation of St. Ignatius; he then reviewed 
his decision, and declared that he would 
maintain the dispositions taken towards them 
by Clement the Fourteenth, until the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings which had been com- 
menced against them. The pretext for this 
change was the fear of drawing upon Rome 
the wrath of the kings of France and Spain, 
but his real motive was his desire to retain 
their wealth, which had been confiscated to 
the benefit of the Holy See. 

By way of compensation, he permitted the 
good fathers to scatter pamphlets against the 
memory of Clement the Fourteenth, and he 
himself opposed the king of Spain, in regard 
to the canonization of a former bishop of 
Mexico, named John Palafox, one of the most 
ardent enemies of the Jesuits. The more 
Florida Blanca, the embassador of his Catho- 
lic majesty, urged the court of Rome to place 
his protege in the catalogue of the saints, the 
more did the pope exhibit hostility to this pro- 
motion, and seek to depreciate the merits of 
the Spanish bishop. A sort of quarrel of vani- 
ty was the result, and it reached such a point 
that Charles the Third was obliged to threaten 


him with his wrath to obtain an entrance for 
Bishop Palafox to the skies. 

This small satisfaction given to the Loyolists 
made them resume patience, and even in- 
duced them to unite with the holy father to 
aid him in combatting the ideas of the refor- 
mers, which were invading all governments, 
and particularly Germany, where reigned Jo- 
seph thé Second, one of the most terrible ad- 
versaries of the supremacy of the Holy See. 

Through a continued reciprocity of kind- 
ness, Pius the Sixth rendered great honours 
to Laurenzo Ricci, the general of the order, 
who had died in the dungeons of San Angelo ; 
and by a fresh contradiction, whilst maintain- 
ing the abrogation of the society, he author- 
ised the Jesuits to spread themselves through 
Prussia and Russia, form schools, colleges, 
and professed houses, and even appointed to 
the prebend of the collegiate establishment 
of St. John the Baptist at Liege, a member of 
the congregation, the English Aphton, who 
had the direction of the famous college of 
that city. Only to avoid showing too openly 
his contempt for the representations of the 
kings of France and Spain, he prohibited the 
disciples of Loyola from wearing the habit of 
their order. 

This kind of hidden restoration excited the 
discontent of the princes of the house of Bour- 
bon, and became the subject of representa- 
tions which were addressed to the pontiff by 
Cardinal Bernis and Florida Blanca, in the 
name of Louis the Sixteenth, the new king of 
France, and of Charles the Third. His holi- 
ness did not content himself with denying his 
participation in what had been done, and sent 
to the two sovereigns a brief, in which he de- 
clared all the encroachments of the congrega- 
tion in the Russian empire and the Prussian 
monarchy, to be null, abusive, and unlawful. 
The two monarchs, occupied with more se- 
rious interests, permitted the Jesuits to pro- 
claim their approaching re-establishment, and 
to use, as trophies, the rescripts which the 
pope had granted them, and the authority 
which was given them to remain in every 
place in which the bull of Clement the Four- 
teenth had not been published, as they were 
before. 

The disciples of Loyola availed themselves 
of this species of toleration to seek to retake 
root in France ; they rallied the clergy to their 
side, and excited new persecutions against the 

'lilosophers. They caused to be condemned 

y an assembly of bishops entirely devoted to 
them, a number of remarkable works levelled 
against fanaticism, among others, Antiquity 
Unveileçl by its Usages; the Sermon of the 
Fifty; Critical Examination of the Old and 
New Apologists for Religion; the Letters of 
Thrasybulus to Leusippus; the Social Sys- 
tem; Questions on the Encyclopedia : Cri- 
tical History of the Life of Jesus Christ ; Com- 
mon Sense ; Philosophical and Political His- 
tory of the Establishment of Europeans in the 
Two Indies, the Profession of the Faith of 
the Theists; the Dialogue of Evhemeras; the 
Canonization of St. Cucufin; Instructions to 
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Brother Pedienloso ; the Questions of Zapata ; 
the Cry of Nations. 

The nobility, which was no better treated 
than the church in the books of the philoso- 
phers, joined the clergy, and brought into play 
all the resources of Machiavelism and corrup- 
tion, to have the condemnation of these works 
sustained by the new parliaments which Louis 
the Sixteenth had recalled from exile. 

The struggle then recommenced with more 
animation and more violence than ever, be- 
tween the philosophers on the one side, and 
the priesthood on the other, seconded by the 
footmen of the court. All means were judged 
proper by shameless great lords, and the ec- 
clesiastics, their worthy acolytes, to triumph 
over their opponents in this discussion; they 
first sought to excite troubles in the king- 
dom by monopolising the grain, and starving 
the people ; they then applied themselves to 
perverting the soul of the young queen, sur- 
rounded tier with seductions of all kinds, 
pushed her into an abyss of corruption, ana 
made her the instrument of their hatred. The 
feeble Louis the Sixteenth, ruled by Marie 
Antoinette, obeyed the impulse of the clergy 
and nobility, and thought of nothing less than 
arresting the car of civilization. For a mo- 
ment, one might have imagined that their 
sacrilegious wishes were realised ; two min- 
isters of integrity, Turgot and Malesherbes, 
the partizans of toleration, were forced to re- 
tire; letters de cachet were issued against 
several men of letters; every thing presaged 
a religious reaction. The apostolic nuncio 
even was so assured of the triumph of the ec- 
clesiastics and of a return to the good tradi- 
tions of ultra montanism, that he wrote to the 
holy father that France was still worthy of 
the name of the eldest daughter of the church, 
which the first popes had given it, and that 
before long the philosophers would be all 
crushed, burned, or shut up in the baslile. 

This news was naturally received at Rome 
with transports of joy ; it rejoiced the pontiff 
the more, since this mode of proceeding to 
conversions was entirely in accordance with 
his views, and as he himself was preparing to 
put in force, through the police of his states, 
the old decrees of his predecessors against 
heretics, and particularly against the Jews, 
which had fallen into disuse on account of 
their cruelty and absurdity. Instead of mode- 
rating them, he rendered them more rigorous 
than ever; he assigned to the Israelites an 
infected Quarter, called the Ghetto, prohibited 
them, under penalty of death, from passing the 
night out of their prison, enjoined on them, 
under penalty of the galleys, not to approach 
the convent of the Annunciado, and not to be 
seen near the churches, monasteries, or hos- 
pitals of Rome. He prohibited them from 
carrying on any commerce with the Chris- 
tians, or even from taking Catholic domestics 
into their service, unless they wished to incur 
very severe corporal punishments. And, that 
we may not be accused of extravagance, we 
will add, that most of these odious measures 
are still in full vigour at Rome, Naples, Turin, 
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Milan, Modena, and all the cities of Italy, 
which are submitted to the despotism of 
reigning princes. Each city has its ghetto; 
no Jew has the right to possess, without it, 
the smallest parcel of land ; only, for those who 
essayed to quit the ghetto, the penalty of death 
has been replaced by that of the galleys, a 
fine, or imprisonment. 

Pius the Sixth also exacted that the Jews 
should only use yellow garments, and should 
celebrate no ceremony but the funeral of their 
coreligionists. So much rigour constrained a 
crowd of these unfortunate people to fly from 
the states of the church ; it was what the pope 
desired, since the property of emigrants ap- 
pertained by law to the Holy See. Those who 
continued to dwell at Rome, independently of 
the bad treatmeut they received, were sub- 
jected to enormous imposts. 

All the money which the pontiff extracted 
from the Jews was swallowed up with that 
of the Christians in foolish expenses, which 
the pontiff thought would shed great lustre on 
his reign. Among other extravagancies, he 
increased beyond measure the museum of an- 
tiquities, which w as commenced by his pre- 
decessor ; he made large excavations in the 
environs of Otricoli, which produced no other 
discovery than some shafts of columns, some 
tripods, and the remains of mosaics ; he added 
a sacristy to the church of St. Peter, into 
which he crowded, without order or taste, a 
crowd of master-pieces of sculpture and paint- 
ing, which cost him enormous 6ums ; he threw 
down and reconstructed, in gigantic propor- 
tions, the miserable abbey of Subiaco, of which 
he had been superior, whilst he occupied the 
post of treasurer to the apostolic chamber. 
The only labours which he executed for a 
really useful end, were the grading of the 
routes which led to Rome ; he even proceeded 
in this work by vexatious means, which in- 
creased the public misery ; he was infamous 
enough, after having made the community 
contribute to these expenses by extraordinary 
taxes, to have the work performed by com- 
pulsory and unpaid labour. 

He lavished in turn millions on the embel- 
lishment of the Quirinal palace and in drain- 
ing the Pontine marshes, an enterprise which 
was doubtless very glorious, had it not been 
undertaken from an interest of cupidity, and 
to augment the wealth of his bastard. These 
Pontine marshes had submerged, for very 
many ages, an immense extent of land, and 
spread through all the environs pestilential 
emanations, which, fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, were arrested by the forests 
of Cisterna and Sermonetta. 

The Pontine marshes commenced at the 
bridge of Astura, where Cicero had been be- 
headed, and where the unfortunate Conradin, 
thirteen centuries afterwards, fell into the 
hands of his cruel conqueror, the duke of An- 
jou, the brother of St. Louis ; they extended 
along the shore as far as Terracina, on the 
j confines of the kingdom of Naples, and in 
! some places even penetrated into it. Histo- 
I rical traditions represent this plain to have been 
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one of ihe most fertile in Italy. The authors 
of antiquity count as many as twenty-three 
cities or towns of the warlike nation of the 
Volsci, as inhabiting the place which the 
waters afterwards occupied. 

Three hundred years before the Christian 
era, in consequence of the ravages of war, the 
Volscian cities had entirely disappeared, and 
their country had been transformed into a 
marsh, when the censor, Appius Claudius, 
sumamed the Blind, endeavoured to restore 
the country and built the way, which has pre- 
served his name. A century and a half later, 
the consul, Cornelius Cethegus, resumed the 
labours which had been interrupted ; he was 
in his turn compelled to suspend them. Ju- 
lius Cæsar found this country abandoned to 
new devastations, and thought of undertaking 
great works to restore to it its former fertility. 
Augustus, the heir of his plans, dug an im- 
mense canal, destined to receive the stagnant 
waters and to drain them. Trajan was also 
engaged with the Pontine marshes; but their 
successors lost sight of this object ; then when 
the emperors disappeared to give place to the 
popes, the labour of draining was completely 
abandoned, and this country, once so flourish- 
ing, w as buried beneath the waves. 

Some pontiffs, less indolent <han most of 
the successors of the apostle, Boniface the 
Thirteenth, Martin the Fifth, Leo the Tenth, 
Sixtus the Fifth, attempted some reparations, 
abandoned almost as soon as begun. Finally. 
Pius the Sixth, in his advent to the throne ot 
St. Peter, cast his eyes upon the Pontine 
marshes, and determined to reconquer from 
the seas the ancient country of the Volsci, and 
to form an appanage out of it for his bastard. 
He first established a bank, by the name of the 
Mont des Marais, to receive the funds de- 
voted to this enterprise, and which amounted 
in a few months, by voluntary subscriptions, 
to the sum of a hundred and fifty thousand 
Roman crowns ; he then caused plans to be 
drawn up by Bolognini and the skilful engi- 
neer Sam, to be enabled to sound the places 
which offered the most facilities for the work. 
They began by repairing an old aqeduct, 
which supplied the city of Terracina with 
water ; they then cleared the famous Appian 
way, concealed for so many centuries beneath 
beds of mud, which was constructed entirely 
of blocks of lava, and still furrowed by the 
ruts which the Roman carriages, and perhaps 
the triumphal chariots of the old consuls of 
the republic, had made. Thousands of arms 
were employed in digging a large canal, 
which was to lead into Lake Fogliana, ana 
dried several leagues of ground, which were 
immediately put under cultivation. 

This first success encouraged the holy father 
to persevere in his enterprise, and even decided 
him to build an important city in the midst 
of the marshes, which a grand canal was to 
traverse in the lower part, emptying itself 
into the sea. The work had already been 
commenced, and enormous sums expended, 
when an engineer thought of measuring the 
levels, and found that the earth was much 


lower than the sea. Pius the Sixth was con- 
sequently obliged to renounce his plans; he 
then turned towards the side adjoining the 
declivities of the mountains, and swallowed 
up in new efforts, all the money in the apos- 
tolic treasury, that of voluntary taxes and 
forced imposts and that which he drew from 
the treasury ot our Lady of Loretto. 

The most odious part of all this operation 
was, that the pope, to replace the voids which 
death made among the workmen, carried off 
forcibly labourers from the adjoining country, 
and decimated the population. He finally 
became so hated, that tne Romans no longer 
designated him but by the name of “Seca- 
tore,” in allusion to his mania for draining the 
marshes, and to the ingenious means he re- 
sorted to to drain their purses. Every one 
asked what great interest induced the pope to 
pursue this senseless strife against nature, 
when he might, at a quarter of the expense, 
and without danger to the lives of the work- 
men, have cleared up the uncultivated land 
in the states of the church, which were five 
times more considerable. The cause of this 
reference was very simple : the waste lands 
elonged to the cities or private individuals^ 
and the holy father could not dispose of 
them at his good pleasure. The Pontine 
marshes, on the contrary, having no owners, 
his holiness had the free disposal of them, 
and could form an appanage out of them for 
some of his own. 

In the prosperous ages of nepotism, the 
popes enriched their relatives with the pious 
presents which flowed from all parts of Eu- 
rope into the purse of St. Peter; but since 
superstition had decreased among nations 
they were obliged to do so at the expense of 
the Roman people, and to increase the imposts 
to gratify the avidity of their relatives. Pius 
the Sixth naturally' followed this path for the 
two bastards whom his sister had borne him. 
He purchased for the youngest, who was called 
Romuald, the property of the duke of Lante, 
conferred on him the title of count, gave him 
magnificent equipages and apartments in the 
interior of the palace ; then,*»to take all pre- 
text for public malignity, which gave to his 
handsome nephew the names of Ganymede 
and minion, he sent him to the court of France 
with the rank of apostolic nuncio. 

The pope behaved, in the absence of young 
Romuald, as if he haa been his most cherished 
mistress ; he occupied himself with causing a 
magnificent palace to be decorated by the first 
artists, painters, and sculptors ; he adorned it 
w r ith splendid furniture, rich hangings, and ex- 
tremely precious objects, either as antiquities 
or works of art. He was even so interested 
in rendering this palace worthy of the object 
of his shameful amours, that he was taken 
very sick, and ran the risk of his life. 

The nuncio, warned of the state in which 
his uncle was, returned immediately to Rome, 
under the pretence of consoling him, but in 
reality not to leave tp others the care of pil- 
laging the apostolic treasury. The convales- 
cence of Pius the Sixth disappointed the hopes 
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of his nephew in the pillage of the purse of 
the church, but it was only to render his for- 
tune more brilliant. He was first created 
apostolic prothonotary, which gave him a right 
to wear a violet-coloured robe, and to be called 
Monseigneur, he was then made major domo 
of the sovereign pontiff, and received several 
important benefices. 

His holiness did not confine himself to these 
acts of kindness for his family. When he 
had assured the fortune of his cherished bas- 
tard, he thought of the establishment of his 
elder brother ; he gave him also the title of 
count, with equipages, horses, and palaces ; 
he permitted him then to draw upon tne apos- 
tolic treasury, in order to make speculations 
of the most revolting cupidity, to monopolise 
grain, oil, and all provisions of the first ne- 
cessity, of which he might raise the price, 
and then sell again to an outrageous profit. 

Count Louis became, in his turn, the minion 
of the holy father, and partook of his infa- 
mous caresses with his own mother, his bro- 
ther, and a young girl named Dona Costanza, 
of a ravishing beauty, the fruit of the adultery 
of Pius, when he was but a cardinal, with the 
countess Falconieri, and to whom he was 
united in marriage ! ! 

The pope, loaded his nephew with favours 
in commemoration of this event. Independ- 
ently of the new title of duke de Braschi, 
which he had conferred on him some time 
before, he gave him a precious casket which 
contained ten thousand doubloons in gold, ro- 
saries, diamonds of inestimable price, a col- 
lection of medals enriched with precious 
stones, lands, domains, palaces, a part of the 
great property which the Jesuits had possess- 
ed at Tivoli, and the magnificent silver plate of 
this brotherhood, which had been confiscated. 
The new couple received, besides, from the 
cardinals, Roman princes, the nobility, pre- 
lates, bishops, farmers of the apostolic cham- 
ber, and officers of every class, considerable 
presents, and in such great abundance, that 
they filled several halls in the Vatican. 

It appeared by the vain-glorious joy which 
the sovereign pontiff manifested at the sight 
of these presents, as if he felt a sort of de- 
fiance to place all Christendom under contri- 
bution for his bastards. He was not content 
with the offerings of the Romans, he wished 
even to bring Catholic kings into the interest 
of the duke and dutchess de Braschi. He 
took advantage of the accouchments of the 
princess of the Asturias, and the queen of 
France, and sent, in the name of his beloved 
niece, blessed swaddling clothes, destined for 
the embryo who was one day to rule over 
Spain, and for the son of Louis the Sixteenth. 
His hopes were not deceived ; the courts of 
Madrid and Versailles were foolish enough to 
recognise the gallantry of siich a proceeding, 
and rained down on the well-beloved bastards 
of the holy father, gifts, pensions, gold, pre- 
cious stones, and decorations of every kind. 

All sovereigns, however, did not partake of 
the infatuation of Louis the Sixteenth and the 
prince of the Asturias. The emperor, Joseph 


the Second, was, on the contrary, outraged by 
the licentiousness of the pontifical family, ana 
in his indignation announced his determina- 
tion to break off all intercourse with the court 
of Rome, and to drive ultra montanism out of 
his kingdom. The sentiments which uiged 
this monarch into the progressive path were 
not entirely disinterested, and his real end 
was to substitute his own absolute authority 
for the pontifical infallibility of the papacy. 
He commenced by permitting his subjects in 
Germany and Italy to speak and write as they 
pleased about religious matters ; he prohibited 
the publication of bulls, briefs, decretals, or 
other acts emanating from the court of Rome, 
throughout his dominions ; he submitted the 
monastic orders to the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinaries, and prohibited them from all corres- 
pondence with foreign superiors : he suspend- 
ed the reception of novices in tne convents : 
he secularised a large number of religious ana 
monks; declared the colleges of the missions, 
and the seminaries, freed From the immediate 
dependence on the Holv See; disposed of bi- 
shoprics, benefices, and abbeys; submitted 
the bishops to an oath of fidelity, restrained 
the franchises of holy places, ana regulated 
the external discipline of the churches. He 
was then occupied with proceedings against 
the refractory ; he deprived of his revenues 
the cardinal Miguzzi, tne archbishop of Vien- 
na, the avowed enemy of all reform ; he drove 
from their sees ; their cures, or their colleges, 
the bishops, priests, and Jesuits who had per- 
secuted the abbot Ploner. the governor of the 
seminary of Brixen, in Moravia, under the 
pretence of Jansenism. He suppressed, and 
erased from the missals, the constitution “ Uni- 
genitus,^ ” and the bull “In (îœna Domini;’* 
and, finally, he abolished the odious tribunals 
of the inquisition, and prohibited his subjects 
from going to Rome for dispensations. 

These reforms excited to the utmost the 
anger of his holiness, and determined him to 
address representations to Joseph the Second, 
through Monsignor Garampi, his nuncio at 
Vienna. But the emperor was but little moved 
by them, and charged Prince Kaunitz, his 
minister, to inform the court of Rome that he 
must not be reprimanded as to his proceed- 
ings in his own provinces, inasmuch as he did 
not touch the doctrines of Catholicism, and that 
the angry notes of the pope would produce no 
other result than a rupture with the Holy See, 
and the appointment of a patriarch in Austria. 

This threat was a thunderbolt to Pius the 
Sixth; it humbled his pride, and induced a 
determination which surprised all Europe. 
He holiness thought that no other means of 
bringing back Joseph were left, but to go to 
him personally, and without delay he address- 
ed a Dr^f to him to apprise him of his deter- 
mination. 

The sovereign pontiff, under the pretext of 
representing the apostolic see worthily, wish- 
ed that his journey should resemble a trium- 
phal march, and made a gorgeous display 
through the whole route. He left Rome by 
the gate del Popolo, and was accompanied by 
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the principal lords of his court, as far as the 
city of Otricoli, where he separated from his 
dear nephews. The latter returned that same 
night to the holy city, to assist at an illumina- 
of the church of St. Peter, and at artificial 
fireworks, which were to be discharged from 
the castle of San Angelo in their honour. 

Pius the Sixth, who desired ardently to ap- 
pear at the court of the emperor in all tne 
lustre of his majesty, had been careful to carry 
with him his tiara, and the crosses of cere- 
mony, as well as his most magnificent orna- 
ments. He had also made a provision of caps 
to gain the bishops, and of gold medals to 
seduce the ecclesiastics. These medals were 
struck on one side with the likeness of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the 
other with his own, which made him say to 
the prelates, that it was not the foolish per- 
sons whom they represented, that rendered 
them precious, but the metal „ out of which 
they were made. His holiness was compelled 
to receive every where, in his passage, puerile 
honours, to distribute relics, rosaries, and sca- 
pularies, to have his sandals kissed, and to 
distribute indulgences. 

The journey of Pius the Sixth was one long 
farce ; at Tolentino he adored the bones of St. 
Nicholas : at our Lady of Loretto, he begged 
pardon ot the Virgin for having made forced 
loans for the Pontine marshes : at Cesena, his 
native city, he* showed himself at a grand din- 
ner with all his relatives, and got extrava- 
gantly drunk ; at Imola he treated the embas- 
sadors of the king of Sardinia and the duke 
of Parma in the same way, and renewed the 
same outrage. Finally, he entered the Vene- 
tian states in the Bucentaur, which waited for 
him on his leaving Ferrara, and descended 
from it at the island of Chiozza, where he was 
complimented by the Venetian prelates, the 
doge, and the senate, whom the two procura- 
tors of St. Mark represented. He was un- 
willing, however, to visit the queen of the 
Adriatic, and leaving Venice on his right, he 
passed through the canals of the Lagunes and 
disembarked at Malagherra. From this city 
he went to Treviso, crossed the Po on a bridge 
built expressly for nim, stopped fora moment 
at Undine, the last town of the republic, and 
entered the Austrian territories. 

At Giritz he found the nuncio Garampi, the 
count Cobartzel, the vice chancellor of the 
emperor, a squadron of the noble guard, and 
several lords, who waited to escort him to 
Vienna. At Laybach, in Carniola, the arch- 
dutchess Mary Ann, the sister of the em- 
peror, came to meet him, and kissed his feet, 
to the great edification of the faithful. At 
Gratz, he walked for an hour between two 
rows of spectators, who, notwithstanding the 

f uards, broke the order of the march, to kiss 
is sacred vestments. At Neunkircnen, he 
found the emperor and his brother, the arch- 
duke Maximilian, who awaited him in the 
midst of a brilliant escort of lords and ladies. 
The pontiff descended from his carriage as 
soon as he saw the two princes, and took some 
steps in advance to join Joseph the Second, 


who, on his side, had set foot on the earth. 
The emperor ana the holy father embraced 
three times, and gave reciprocal testimonials 
of interest ; it was even remarked, that tears 
of tenderness flowed from the eyes of these 
two eminent personages ; it is true that Pius 
the Sixth knew how to weep at will, and Jo- 
seph the Second, on proper occasions. Thus 
they mounted into a carriage, and entered 
Vienna to the ringing of bells and the noise of 
cannon, escorted by an innumerable crowd of 
people who filled tne streets, standing on tiers 
of staging, from the first stories to tne roofs, 
and made the air resound with fanatical ac- 
clamations. Pius the Sixth, intoxicated with 
ioy, exalted by vanity^ did not cease to rise in 
his carriage, extend hm arms and send floods 
of blessings among the stupid crowd. 

It would be really difficult to give an idea 
of the sensation which this pontifical farce 
produced, if historians, who were witnesses 
of it, had not been careful to preserve a rela- 
tion of it for us. A Lutheran thus expresses 
himself in a letter to one of his friends. “ You 
cannot imagine what an effect the presence 
of the pope produced in our city, especially 
when he exhibited himself to the people. I 
have seen more than fifty thousand men to- 
gether, salute the head of Catholicity with 
Frenzied shouts, when he raised the tiara to 
his brow, clothed with ornaments sacred in 
their sight, magnificent in ours, surrounded 
by cardinals, bishops, and all the high clergy. 
The skilful actor Demis towards the earth, 
then raises his arms to heaven in a theatrical 
attitude, and appears profoundly persuaded 
that he bears thitner the vows of a w'hole na- 
tion. Figure to yourself this ceremony, per- 
formed by an old man of majestic stature, of 
the noblest and handsomest figure : figure to 
yourself this immense crowd, which falls on 
its knees with religious enthusiasm, at the 
moment in which the pontiff bestows his bless- 
ing upon it. Judge how forcibly these reli- 
gious scenes must operate on weak minds 
which are disposed to be seduced by external 
actions.'’ 7 

They acted, in fact, on the Viennese to such 
a point, that tor a month the course of the 
Danube was constantly obstructed by the 
crowd of barks which were mounting or de- 
scending the river, and which bore thousands 
of curious persons to the capital of the empire. 
The faithful pressed by twenty and thirty 
thousands into the streets which surrounded 
the imperial palace, where the pope resided, 
and five times a day was his holiness obliged 
to appear at his balcony to grant to this im- 
patient multitude the easy benefit of his bless- 
ing. 

The fanatical worship which the Austrians 
rendered to Pius the Sixth, was not confined 
to his person, but extended even to his gar- 
ments and sandles. Every one knows the 
veneration of the Catholics For the mule of the 
pope. It was the time, now or never, for super- 
stitious farce ; the sacred slipper was placed 
carefully on a cushion, in the audience cham- 
ber, ana an incredible number of devotees 
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and imbeciles of every class came to kiss it. theatre of disgusting saturnalia, at which met 
to the disgrace of the human kind. They did the father, the daughter, and the two brothers, 
more ; it was carried about as a relic through and which recalled the orgies of the Borgias. 
the lordly mansions of Vienna, and princes Rome was daily informed by the indiscretions 
made it a pious duty, to kiss the slipper of a of the officers of the palace, who were the 
sodomite and incestuous priest. favourites of the pope during the night, and 

Joseph the Second finished it by taking whether he had chosen among his bastards, 
charge of the enthusiasm of his people for his pages, or the scullions in his kitchen. 

Pius the Sixth, and thought to dismiss him; His holiness no longer performed any pon- 
he wished, however, to have the appearance tifical functions ; he passed whole mornings 
of granting him some concessions; he permit- at his toilette, painted his cheeks and his lips, 
ted his subjects to address themselves to perfumed his hands and his breast ; he bathed 
Rome to obtain dispensations of the first and himself with precious essences, like the most 
second degree; he consented that nothing coquettish of courtezans, and decorated him- 
should be changed in the appointment to the sen with lace. Gorani maintains that he fell 
vacant sees of Lombardy ; he tolerated his- into a violent passion when his chamberlains 
torical instruction, in regara to the questions did not dress him to his fancy, and that he 
which related to the bull “ Unigenitus,” and beat them with his fist, and that one day he 
only prohibited discussions concerning the beat a tailor almost to death for bringing him 
dogmas it taught or those it condemned. a badly fitting garment. It is certain that 
Before separating, the emperor and pontiff Pius the Sixth w*as extremely arrogant and 
gave to each other mutual marks of affection, rough, and that he preserved this violent cha- 
Joseph presented the head of the church with racter to his death. Finally, his turpitudes 
a breast-plate enriched with diamonds, and rendered him such an object of hatred and 
valued at more than two hundred thousand contempt to the Romans, tnat in the religious 
florins ; he gave him besides, through the ceremonies in which he appeared, the iaith- 
yice chancellor of the empire, a diploma^ ful returned him only hisses in exchange for 
which elevated his bastard, Louis Braschj his blessings. 

Onesti, to the dignity of a prince of the holy It may not be useless to give information 
empire, and exempted him from the taxes concerning a very curious incident which 
paid in such cases, which amounted to ninety caused great noise throughout all Italy. A 
thousand florins; he did not forget the cardi- certain Amanzio Lepri, a Milanese by birth, 
nais and bishops who composed the suite of and the son of an old officer of the customs, 
the pontiff, he ennobled them all and made was the possessor of a considerable fortune, 
them rich presents. On the day of his depar- which he expended in pious works. The 
lure, he accompanied him as far as the church pope having been informed that this blessed 
of Mariabrunn, a league from Vienna, and person was of an extremely weak mind, de- 
embraced him with appearances of the trank- termined to use religion for the purpose of 
est cordiality. But that was all, for scarcely seizing on his great wealth. He sent an old 
had the pope left the Austrian territories, than Jesuit to him, who inspired doubts in his 
the emperor resumed his plans of reform, an- mind as to the lawfulness of his wealth, de- 
nulled the preceding decrees in regard to the termined him to embrace the ecclesiastical 
sees of Lombardy, himself appointed a prelate state, and to make a donation of his large pa- 
to the archbishopric of Milan, suppressed the trimony to the bastard and cherished dangh- 
mendicant orders which infested ms kingdom, ter of his holiness. 

seized the revenues, restrained the privileges Pius affected to wish that the duke de Bras- 
of the apostolic nuncios, sanctioned nis edicts chi should not accept the gift ; he then per- 
of toleration, and took under his immediate mitted himself to be overcome by the entrea- 
protection, writers who were hostile to the ties of Amanzio Lepri, and only insisted, as a 
court of Rome. condition, that he should reserve for himself 

Joseph the Second having entered further a pension of five hundred crowns a month, 
than ever on the path of religious reforms, The sister-in-law of this fanatic, the mar- 
was desirous of overthrowing at a blow the chioness Victoire Lepri, protested against 
obstacles which opposed his designs, and these dispositions, w'hich deprived her young 
went into Italy for the purpose of making a daughter Marianne, the neice and pupil of 
last effort to bring the Holy See to extreme Amanzio, of her inheritance, and attacked the 
concessions, or openly to declare his rupture donation before the tribunal of the auditor of 
with the papal court. He was received at the chamber. The latter, who was all devo- 
Rome as Pius the Sixth had been at Vienna, tion to the pope, rejected her petition, and re- 
but instead of falling out abruptly as he had ceived the hat of a cardinal as the price of his 
Intended to do, he allowed himself to be over- conduct. Y* ct0 * re Lepri was not discouraged, 
reached by the cardinal de Bernis, the em- and she appealed to the tribunal of the rota, 
bassador of France, and the chevalier Azara, This was the only jurisdiction which had pre- 
the Spanish minister, and consented to con- served any independence at Rome, and con- 
clude a kind of concordat with the Holy See. sequently its right to public regard ; it owed 
Pius the Sixth no longer disturbed himself its independence to its organization, being 
about the reforms in Germany, and surren- composed of twelve judges or auditors, of 
dered himself to all the excesses of drunken w'hom three only were Homans, and the rest 
debauchery. The Vatican was the nightly spread about in the following manner; one 
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from Bologna, one from Ferrara, one from 
Venice, one from Milan, one German, two 
Spaniards, and two Frenchmen. Five of these 
doctors only were paid by the pope, the others 
were paid by the states to which they be- 
longed. The form of their judgment was 
simple, and left little room for chicanery; 
every thing concurred to render them respect- 
able. 

Pius the Sixth, fearing a condemnation, of- 
fered the marchioness to pay her down a 
hundred thousand crowns, provided she would 
desist from her pursuits, and even proposed 
to marry the young Marianne to his nephew 
Romuald Onesti. The family of Lepri refused, 
and persisted in its determination to have 
the donation voided by the tribunal of the 
rota. The judges rendered a decree favour- 
able to the dispossessed pupil, and broke the 
act of donation. The holv father was not con- 
quered, he extorted a will in proper form from 
the imbecile Amanzio in favour of his ne- 
hew, the duke de Braschi, and then when 
e had this important piece, he merely poi- 
soned him to prevent him from taking a fancy 
to change his mind. On the next day he con- 
vened the tribunal of the rota and presented 
the will, in order that his bastard should be 
put in possession of the property of the de- 
ceased ; but what were his astonishment and 
rage, when at the very moment when the 
judges were about to pronounce in favour of 
the validity of the rights of the duke de Bras- 
chi, to see the young Marianne herself, led 
by her mother, advance before the tribunal 
and unroll a later will than that of the pope, 
in which Amanzio declared that he appointed 
her his sole heiress, that he annulled the do- 
nation made in favour of the nephew of the 
pontiff, as well as the will which had been 
obtained from him by violence, ami that he 
left to his family the task of avenging his 
death. 

This incident changed every thing; the 
tribunal pronounced a second judgment in 
favour of Marianne Lepri, and cast the duke 
de Braschi. The obstinate pontiff did not 
yet abandon it ; he refused to yield to the or- 
ders of the magistrates, and decided, of his 
own authority, that the cause should be re- 
examined, and in the interval he brought into 
play threats and promises so appropriately, 
that the auditors handed to him on a plate of 
gold, the definite decree, which confirmed the 
donation of the unfortunate Amanzio to the 
infamous Duke de Braschi, and which con- 
demned his lawful heirs to pay the expenses 
of the proceedings. This odious spoliation 
excited a general indignation among the Ro- 
mans, and even among foreigners ; the courts 
of Naples, Spain, France, Germany, the re- 
public of Venice, the states of Modena, and 
the dutchy of Parma lashed the conduct of 
the pope in their gazettes. 

Joseph the Second took advantage of it to 
keep no longer on any terms with the Holy 
See; he abolished the nunciatures entirely, 
as contrary to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
bishops; he made a decree concerning the 


nuncios, and brought them down to the class 
of mere diplomatic envoys; he then assem- 
bled the famous congress of Ems. The pre- 
lates who composed this meeting framed 
twenty-three very important articles, which 
were directly hostile to the ultra montane 
principles of the court of Rome, and which, 
among other things, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of the religious of every superior re- 
siding in a foreign country, the absolute au 
thority of bishops in theix dioceses from all 
exemptions and dispensations, the necessity 
of the acceptance of the Roman bulls by com- 
petent authority to render them binding in the 
empire, the abolition of the oath of vassalage 
prescribed to prelates by Gregory the Seventh, 
the exclusive recognition as the true public 
law of the German church, of the decrees of 
the council of Basle, and tne abolition of the 
concordat concluded with Rome at Aschaf- 
feneburg. Finally, in order to give the last 
blow to the supremacy of the Holy See, Jo- 
seph demanded from the pope, through the 
congress, the convocation of an oecumenical 
council, which the popes had promised for 
two centuries ; he rested this demand on the 
necessity which existed in the church to abo- 
lish a crowd of superstitious usages which 
compromised religion, and at the same time 
to revise the lying constitutions which served 
as a pretext for the encroachments of the 
court of Rome. 

The troubles which then broke out in the 
low countries, distracted the attention of the 
emperor, and compelled him to defer the exe- 
cution of his plans to another time ; his exam- 
ple had, however, produced good results ; the 
taste for reform had reached the states of Italy ; 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, the king- 
dom of Naples, and the dutchy of Modena, 
laboured seriously to abase the Holy See ; the 
grand duke of Tuscany, Leopold, the brother 
of Joseph the Second, especially distinguished 
himselt in this crusade against the papacy; 
like the emperor, he had convened a council 
at Pistoia ? under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city, the famous Scipio Ricci, the ne- 
phew of the general of the Jesuits who had 
died in the dungeons of the castle of San An- 
gelo, a prelate of sincere piety, but who had 
the misfortune, m the eyes or the pontiff, of 
not sharing the sentiments of the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola. His holiness immediately 
condemned the decisions to which this as- 
sembly came, and prohibited the duke of 
Tuscany from paying any attention to them, 
Leopold, instead of being intimidated by the 
apostolic censures, assembled the bishops of 
his kingdom at Florence, to have four new ar- 
ticles adopted concerning the reformation of 
the breviaries and missals, the translation of the 
ritual into the vulgar tongue, the precedence 
of curates over canons, and the declaration 
that the episcopal institution was of divine 
right. But Pius the Sixth had intrigued ee 
well, and put into play so well the resources 
of corruption, that a majority of the prelates 
declared against the plans of the grand duke. 

The coteries of the pope did not confine 
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to this first success, it wished to render 
its victory complete by crushing at once the 
prince and Scipio Ricci ; it sent agitators into 
the city of Pistoia, excited the fanatics of the 
place by accusing the bishop of wishing to 
destroy religion, and by giving as proofs, that 
five years before, he had carried off a miracu- 
lous relic from the church of Prato. The in- 
trepid Ricci made head against the storm, 
and pursued, none the less, the execution of 
his generous plans of reform ; he gave his at- 
tention particularly to the religious houses, 
whose disorders gave rise to great scandal, 
and proved that in the convents of the Domi- 
nicans licentiousness had reached its utmost 
extreme. 

From the declarations of the nuns, it was 
shown that in the convents of St. Lncia and 
St. Catherine at Pistoia, the female Domini- 
cans received their confessors in the chapter, 
and abandoned themselves to the most unbri- 
dled excesses of libertinage on thp very steps 
of the altar; other nuns avowed that frequent- 
ly jealousy, or the inconstancy of the monks, 
led to Serious collisions; that they disputed 
for the provincial or prior; that they deprived 
themselves of theifr money or effects for their 
confessors ; that several Dominicans had five 
or six mistresses at once, who formed a kind 
of seraglio ; that at each promotion of a pro- 
vincial in the monastery of the men, the new- 
ly chosen went to the convent to choose a 
favourite, and that the novices, entirely naked, 
were ranged in two row9 for his inspection, 
that he placed his hat on the head of her who 
pleased him most, and made her his mistress 
at once. Scipio Rioci further discovered that 
these disorders were not the only ones to 
which the nuns abandoned themselves; he 
ascertained that they surrendered themselves 
to the most horrid saturnalia among them- 
selves, and that they professed the most li- 
bertine quietism. He put an end to these 
turpitudes by placing these houses of prosti- 
tution under an inflexible supervision, and by 
excluding the Dominicans from employment 
as confessors. 

It was in vain that the holy father interfered 
and fulminated bulls against the reformer; 
the grand duke Leopold maintained the regu- 
lations of Scipio Ricci, and suppressed the in- 
quisition throughout his dominions. 

Ferdinand the Fourth, the king of the Two 
Sicilies, had also abolished the terrible tribu- 
nals of the holy office, and was preparing to 
enter on the path of monastic reform. He bad 
already ordered the suppression of seventy- 
eight convents in Sicily ; he vent further, he 
ordered the other monasteries to make no new 
acquisitions in fature, and he placed them all 
under the rule of the bishops ; he then pro- 
hibited the ecclesiastic* from obeying the 
regulations of the Roman chancellery, claim- 
ed from the sovereign pontiff the rigntof con- 
ferring the vacant benefices, and refused to 
continue to pay the disgraceful tribute which 
hi* predecessors had been accustomed to 
send to Rome, and which was called the ho- 
mage of the hackney. Pius the Sixth protes- 
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ted against these efforts at rebellion on the 
part of the sovereign, threatened him with his 
anathemas, and informed him through his 
nuncio, that he would not permit a petty king 
to treat him like a country curate. His Sici- 
lian majesty as his reply, drove the legate out 
of his kingdom ana made preparations to 
chastise the insolent pontiff and retake the 
dutchies of Castro and Ronciglione, which 
were enclosed in the states of the church and 
of which the kings of Naples had constantly 
claimed possession. The grave events which 
were occurring in France suspended the ef- 
fects of the wrath of Ferdinand, and forced 
him to give all his attention to the imposing 
sight of a nation striving against royalty. 

Louis the Sixteenth, yielding to the fatal 
councils of his courtiers, hail committed the 
enormous fault of recalling all the ecclesias- 
tics who had been banished on account of 
their fanaticism, of joining the party of the 
Jesuits, of declaring himself the enemy of the 
philosophers, and of persecuting to extremes 
the men who were the glory of the country. 
From that moment, the quarrels which had 
been for a time assuaged, resumed all their 
energy, and the monarchy found itself again 
exposed to the attacks of its formidable mes. 
It was no longera faction that absolutism had 
to combat ; it was a whole nation which rose 
in a menacing attitude to reclaim its forgotten 
rights, and which was preparing to demand a 
terrible account from royalty for the disasters 
it had, for fourteen centuries, drawn upon it. 

Voltaire died at Paris, and the clergy, insti- 
gated by the Jesuits, had refused a tomb to 
the mortal remains of one of the greatest men 
of genius who has appeared in the world* 
Rousseau, the rival of the fame of Voltaire, 
had followed him to eternity, and the priests, 
renewing the same bigotry, had refused a 
corner of earth to the immortal author of the 
Social Contract. 

The death of these two great men filled the 
nobles and ecclesiastics with joy ; they all 
supposed that the party, deprived of its chiefs, 
eould be easily crushed, and set to work to do 
it. The bishop addressed parliament to ask 
that an old decree, inflicting the penalty of 
death against the authors, printers, and distri- 
butors of books hostile to religion, should re- 
ceive a rigorous execution. 11 We must punish 
with the sword of the executioner,” said the 

{ irelates, 11 the crimes of the press. The phi- 
osophers who write against the church, are 
more culpable than regicides, for they attack 
God and not man. We claim the same pun- 
ishment for them, and we also desire that 
their right hands be burned off ! . . .” Louis 
the Sixteenth, to his shame, associated him- 
self with this odious persecution against the 
writers. He threatened the republic of Gene- 
va with his wrath, if it continued to allow ir- 
religious books to be printed. At Paris, and 
in the provinces, he persecuted the booksel- 
lers and printers^ in default of the authors, 
who escaped punishment by flight. 

But nothing could arrest the spread of the 
philosophic doctrines; the phalanx, instead of 
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diminishing, became daily more numerous, 
and more enterprising. Beaumarchais, Dide- 
rot, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Bailly, Thomas, 
Vieg-d’Azir, Marmontel, Chamfort, and a mul- 
titude of others, continued the work commen- 
ced by Voltaire. Magistrates, members of 
the university, lords of the court, ministers, 
showed themselves to be partizansof the new 
ideas. It was the fashion in high society to 
condemn the institutions of a decrepid papacy 
and of a tottering monarchy. 

The agitation which was manifested in 
France, caused serious alarms to Pius the 
Sixth, and foreshadowed to him that the time 
was not far distant when the eldest daughter 
of the church would free itself from the tute- 
lage of its mother. The court did not, how- 
ever. cease to maintain the best relations with 
his noliness, and the imbecile Louis the Six- 
teenth offered large sums to the Roman chan- 
cellery to canonise the blessed daughter of 
Louis the Eleventh, Joan the Lame, whom 
Louis the Twelfth had so scandalously repu- 
diated for the haughty Anne of Brittany, his 
second wife. But before this ridiculous* mat- 
ter was settled, the good understanding was 
interrupted by the famous proceedings about 
the necklace, in which the honour of the queen 
of France and of a prince of the church were 
seriously compromised. The arrest of the 
principal oulprit, the cardinal de Rohan, had 
created a great sensation in the sacred col- 
lege. The pope had immediately addressed 
representations to the embassador of France, 
and had signified to him that he would invoke 
the observance of the canonical rules in favour 
of the accused, if matters were carried fur- 
ther. 

Louis the Sixteenth would listen to nothing, 
and declared that he would proceed to the 
judgment of the prince de Rohan notwith- 
standing the pope, the cardinals, and all fo- 
reign courts, in order to avenge the honour of 
the queen. Monseigneur de Rohan then de- 
termined to face the danger, and demanded 
to have his cause submitted to the parliament 
for examination. The wary prelate had fore- 
seen that Marie Antoinette would recoil be- 
fore the scandal of public debates, would pur- 
chase his silence, and have him cleared. But 
the sacred college, which did not know the 
motives which had induced him to take this 
determination, did not like the step, and pro- 
tested against his voluntary abandonment of 
his rights, by declaring that the court of Rome 
could alone judge a prince of the church. 

All Europe was engaged about this trial. 
The king of Spain sent notes to France, to en- 
gage Louis the Sixteenth to hush up this mat- 
ter ; the emperor of Germany claimed the 
cardinal de Rohan for the same purpose, as a 
prince of the holy Roman Empire. The elec- 
tor of Mayence also maintained, that he had 
a right to take cognizance of this accusation, 
because the accused was bishop of Strasburg 
and his suffragan ; finally, the diet of Ratisbon 
claimed jurisdiction of this cause as belong- 
ing to a state of the empire. 

In this occurrence Pius the Sixth, discover- 


ing the impossibility of changing the disposi- 
tions of Louis the Sixteenth, wmo, though a 
little tardily, appeared to be serious about bis 
honour as a husband, wished at least to save 
the dignity of the cardinals, and to shun the 
disgrace of having a prince of the church de- 
clared, by a secular tribunal, to be a slanderer, 
sharper, thief, and forger, he pronounced the 
suspension, ad interim, of the cardinal de Ro- 
han, grancl almoner of France, and granted 
him a respite of six months to justify himself 
before his peers, from the accusations brought 
against him. 

The parliament of Paris maintained, that 
the brief of his holiness trespassed on the li- 
berties of the Gallican church, refused to pay 
any attention, and continued its inquiries. 
Fortunately for the grand almoner, Marie An- 
toinette interfered secretly in the affair, gained 
over the most influential counsellors, and had 
him discharged. His eminence was immedi- 
ately reinstalled in his titles and dignities, 
which made the Parisians say, in allusion to 
the pretended bon mot of Francis the First, 
that the cardinal had lost nothing but his 
honour. 

Concord was restored between the two 
courts, their intercourse was replaced on the 
same footing as before this affair, and Louis 
the Sixteenth leaned, as before, on Pius the 
Sixth, to cause civilization to retrograde, and 
to restore France to ages of slavery. It was, 
however, no longer in the power of a king to 
accomplish this sacrilegious work ; men and 
things, laws and constitutions, were all impel- 
led, by an irresistible force, into the revolu- 
tionary whirlpool ; and, as if events were not 
hurrying on fast enough even for the wishes 
of those whom they w ere to abase, nobles and 
priests affected more arrogance, more pride, 
than ever. The queen threw herself, with 
a kind of delirium, into pleasure and de- 
bauchery, without oeing restrained by the 
care of her own preservation — sacrificing the 
millions of France to the young lords and la- 
dies of her court, who were the objects of her 
criminal ardour, at the time in which the 
finances of the nation were in a state of fright- 
ful disorder. 

It was then that Louis the Sixteenth con- 
ceived the idea of convening the notables to 
obtain new imposts to meet the deficiencies 
of the treasury. From the very opening of 
the assembly it could be seen what progress 
ideas of reform bad, thanks to the philosophers, 
made in all minds. The notables, though be- 
longing to the privileged classes, refused the 
subsidies w hich were demanded of them, pro- 
tested against the dissipation of the court, and 
demanded the suppression of the annates, a 
right which sent millions out of the kingdom 
yearly, for the benefit of the apostolic cham- 
ber. 

Under these circumstances the nuncio of 
Pius the Sixth interfered to defend the in- 
terests of the court of Rome, and induced 
Louis the Sixteenth to place tne reins of go- 
vernment in the hands of an energetic priest, 
who might, after the example of Richelieu, 
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save the throne and the altar from imminent 
min. The feeble monarch obeyed, appointed 
as his principal minister Charles Lomenie de 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, and gave to 
him the administration of the finances. The 
prelate immediately drew up edicts of im- 
posts, and carried them to parliament to be 
registered. The counsellors refused to obey 
his orders, and declared that an assembly 
of the states-general was alone competent to 
establish public charges. That word, a states- 

f meral,” immediately resounded through all 
ranee. The clergy, the nobility, the parlia- 
ment, the burghers, all moved by different 
hopes or fears, proclaimed the principle, u that 
a nation represented by its delegates, pos- 
sessed an imprescriptible right to reform 
abuses and levy imposts. 

His majesty wished to resist the opinion 
and held several beds oj justice, in whicn new 
edicts were registered ; the parliament pro- 
tested against this illegality, and declared the 
registry void. In vain had the principal min- 
ister resorted to intimidation, and caused the 
most refractory magistrates to be imprisoned. 
These acts of rigour only exasperated men the 
more, and compelled the king to dismiss his 
minister, and give him as a successor the 
Genevese Necker, and to issue a decree fixing 
the opening of the states-general for the 1st 
of May, 1789. An incredible effervescence 
was already manifested in all parts of France ; 
clubs and political assemblies organised every- 
where, for the elections of the commissioners 
of the nation. 

At last, on the 4th of May, 1789, the depu- 
ties of three orders, the third estates, the 
nobility, and the clergy went to Versailles, 
where they were to hold their meetings. Louis 
the Sixteenth, followed by the princes and 
great officers of the crown, went to meet them 
at the church of the Holy Spirit, to hear a 
solemn mass, at the conclusion of which, Mon- 
seigneur de la Fare, bishop of Nancy, preach- 
ed a sermon, in which he mixed up protesta- 
tions of love for religion, loyalty to tne king, 
and sublime reflections on the advantages of 
liberty. On the following day, his majesty 
opened the states-general in a cautious speech, 
in which he was prodigal of assurances of 
his respect for the laws and love for the peo- 
ple. The deputies of the third estate were 
not the dupes of this hypocritical language ; 
met to bring about useful reforms for the na- 
tion, they went to work, without allowing 
themselves to be deterrecl or discouraged by 
the obstacles of every kind which were 
thrown in their way. They began by at- 
tacking the ecclesiastical privileges, declared 
that the property of the clergy was na- 
tional property, abolished the tithes, sold the 
properties of the churches and converted 
them into life rents; they then suppressed 
the annates. At length, on the 17th of May, 
the deputies, whose powers had been recog- 
nised. having taken the title of National As- 
sembly, decreed the famous civil constitution 
of the clergy, which overthrew all degrees in 
the spiritual hierarchy, and enjoined on the 
Vol. II. 3 B 


bishops and curates to take the oath of fidelity 
to the nation. 

The great majority of the French clergy 
refused to submit to the decisions of the as- 
sembly ; out of one hundred and thirty bishops, 
only four were in favour of its adoption. Tlie 
first consecration of constitutional bishops, 
soon, however, took place in the church of tne 
Oratoire ; Talleyrand Périgord, bishop of Au- 
tun, assisted by the prelates Gobel, Lydda. 
ana Miroudot, conferred the constitutional 
episcopal dignity on the curates Expilly and 
Marolles, recently promoted to the sees of 
Quimper and Laon. This news created a 
profound sensation at the court of Rome : Pius 
the Sixth had contented himself, until that 
time, with addressing protests to the philoso- 
phic legislators, who, as he said, were biting 
each other, in the constituent assembly. He 
thought that his remonstrances had been too 
mild, and he determined, in order to intimi- 
date the deputies, to lanch terrible bulls 
against the ecclesiastics, who had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution, and ordered 
them to retract within forty days, under pen- 
alty of being excommunicated as intruders, 
unlawful schismatics, heretics, and sacrile- 
gious. 

The bulls of his holiness only served to in- 
duce the legislative body to decree, that all 
intercourse should be broken off with the 
court of Rome, that the nuncio should be ex- 
pelled from France, the embassador recalled 
to Paris, and the priests who refused to take 
the oath be prosecuted as refractory. 

Pius the Sixth found himself attacked at 
once in his spiritual and temporal power. The 
cry of liberty, uttered by the national assem- 
bly, had resounded at Avignon; the inhabi- 
tants of the Venaissin countship had rallied 
to the ideas of independence proclaimed by 
the French; they formed a national guard, 
framed a religious constitution on the same 
basis as that of the French, and had revolted 
against the vice legate, who commanded the 
province in the name of the pope. Then, 
on the refusal of his holiness to give his sanc- 
tion to all these acts, they had driven from 
their territory the vice legates, the archbishop, 
and all the ecclesiastics attached to the court 
of Rome; finally, they had declared them- 
selves independent of the pope, and had offer- 
ed themselves to France. Pius the Sixth, 
furious at seeing one of his handsomest pro- 
vinces detach itself from his temporal power, 
wished to make an effort to retain it beneath 
his sway ; he organised bands of assassins, 
who, under the name of pontifical soldiers, 
abandoned themselves to frightful briganda- 
ges in the Venaissin territory, and murdered 
a great number of the republicans in the name 
of the holy father, and for the greater glory 
of religion. Most happily the cause of liberty 
triumphed ; public indignation did justice to 
the murderers, and the country was reunited 
to France. 

This event was celebrated in Paris by re- 
joicingSj at the close of which the people of 
the capital burned the pope in effigy m the 
35 
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gardens of the Palais Royal ; a burlesque 
farce which became, on the part of Pius the 
Sixth, a pretext for cruel reprisals. His holi- 
ness fell on the French who inhabited his 
states, and were regarded as partizans of the 
new ideas ; he massacred or poisoned them 
all, and did the same towards the Italians 
and strangers, who were suspected of par* 
taking of the doctrines of the constituent as- 
sembly ; as for those who were regarded as 
indifferent, he contented himself w f ith con- 
fining them in the dungeons of the castle of 
San Angelo, and submitting them to the harsh- 
est treatment. 

Among these last was the famous Caglios- 
tro, one of the most extraordinary men of the 
eighteenth century, who had retired to Rome 
after the affair of the queen’s necklace, in 
which he was seriously compromised . After 
that affair he had married the beautiful Lo- 
renzia Feliciani, who, undfer the name of Sera- 
phina, had accompanied him in all his jour- 
neys, and shared his good and bad fortune. 
As he treated her with much harshness, after 
she was bound to him by indissoluble tiea the 
lady found no other way of getting rid or his 
tvranny than by revealing to her confessor, 
that he might impart it to other members of 
the sacred office, the divining practices by 
means of which Cagliostro duped fools. 

The good father, much smitten with his beau- 
tiful penitent, had no scruples about destroy- 
ing her husband, to obtain possession of her. 
and denounced Cagliostro to the tribunal of 
the inquisition. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, the latter was arrested and plunged 
into a dungeon: his trial then commenced. 
The inquiry was long and minute, considering 
the importance of the personage ; all his let- 
ters and smallest papers were read, comment- 
ed upon ? and translated with extreme care ; 
but nothing was discovered which treated of 
sorcery ; they only judged from certain passa- 
ges written by himself that he was a Free- 
mason and a partizan of the French ideas. 
He could not be judged worthy of the most 
cruel punishments. For a short time his 
holiness thought of having him burned alive, 
under the pretext of the crime of sorcery: 
then reflecting that such an execution would 
excite general indignation, he only condemned 
him to perpetual imprisonment. Another un- 
fortunate, named .Octavius Capelli, for the 
same crime, that into say, for having expressd 
opinions favourable to the French republicans, 
was condemned to languish m a dungeon all 
his lfe ; a monk, named Rugusain, underwent 
a still more cruel punishment on like accusa- 
tions. 

But what could the furious anger of a pope 
do before the revolutionary movement * Tne 
cry of liberty uttered in Paris, crossed the Alps, 
resounded even in Rome, and was repeated oy 
the Italians. The holy lather then conceived 
the thought of fomenting a civil war in France, 
and of using the legions of monks, who were 
devoted to his cause, in renewing the terrible 
religious wars. More than seventy thousand 
ecclesiastics had refused to take the constitu- 
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tional oath; the constituent assembly hèwf, 
however, the weakness to authorise them ts 
celebrate divine service in the churches of the 
sworn priests. These miserable satellites of 
fanaticism, at the instigation of the court of 
Rome ? unworthily abused this tolerance, to 
conspire against the new order of things ; they 
insinuated to the devotees, that all the sacra- 
ments administered by the constitutional bi- 
shops and curates were essentially void ; they 
rebaptised children, remarried adults, and 
dared to announce from the pulpit, that out 
of their communion were only concubinage, 
illegitimacy, and damnation. A dangerous 
agitation, the consequence of those insinua* 
tions, manifested itself in all the departments 
and reacted against the revolutionary work ; 
fortunately the legislative assembly, which 
had succeeded the constituent, took measures 
to arrest the progress of the evil. It suppressed 
the pensions the state still allowed to the re- 
fractory, decreed the liberty of worship, the 
emancipation of all the monastic orders, the 
marriage of the priests, and on the proposi- 
tion of Archbishop Tome, it prohibited all re- 
ligious costumes. 

Louis the Sixteenth wished to cover the 
clergy by his tottering authority, and used the 
right which the constitution granted to him of 
rejecting a law according to the caprice of his 
will, by a siqpple veto. The ecclesiastics re- 
sumed a pride and insolence which became 
fatal to them ; they dared to announce pub* 
licly, that a vast confederacy had been or- 
ganised by the pope, and that soon all the 
Catholic powers, reunited by his holiness, 
would fall together on Franoe to stifle thé 
philosophical nydra in a sea of blood. 

The Doldness of the clergy, and the immi- 
nence of the danger, at last impelled the legis- 
lative assembly to act with severity against 
the rebellious priests. It was enjoined on all 
ecclesiastics, without exception, to take the 
civic oath, or leave the kingdom. Those who 
refused to obey the decree, and persisted in 
remaining in France, were cast into the na- 
tional prisons; the greater part, however, 
joined the princes and princesses who had 
fled to foreign lauds, and who intrigued with 
kings to excite them against the nation. 

Among the emigrants was the Celebrated 
abbe Maury, onè of the most skilful chants 
pions of despotism, who had taken refuge 
with the pope, and obtained flattering distinc- 
tions, and the title of nuncio, to represent the 
Holy See at the diet of Frankfort, m order to 
urge Germany into a war of invasion. 

At last, thanks to the efforts of these props of 
tyranny, a formidable coalition was organised 
against France ; the civil war broke out in la 
Vendée, and the frontiers were threatened by 
the armies of the kings of Prussia, Sweden, 
Austria, and Sardinia; within, base-machina- 
tions increased the disorders, and 'threatened 
the country with certain rum. Should we then 
be astonished that the people, ih a m orn ent ef 
despair, at seeing all these disorders fall éftn 
the country, dreading to fall beneath the yoke 
of despotism, went to the prisons which con- 
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tained the enemies * of liberty, to take ven- 
geance on the guilty authors of thpse evils? 
Doubtwess such outbreaks are to be deplored, 
but we will say that they were in some sort 
justified by the priests themselves, who, with- 
jn their prisons, conspired against the nation, 
and did not cease to affront the anger of the 
people, by expressing the sacrilegious hope of 
seeing themselves delivered by the allied 
armies. And lest despotism should make too 
much noise about the massacres of the pri- 
sons, we will recall the crusades against the 
Albigenses executed under Philip the Seoond, 
the atrocities of the Armagnacs and Burgun- 
dians under King Charles the Sixth, the bloody 
executions of the St. Bartholomew under 
Charles the Ninth, the dragoonings of the Ce- 
▼ennes under Louis the Fourteenth, and will 
ask which, whether royalty or democracy, is 
in arrears to the other. 

But events were changing appearances ; a 
new national assembly, the convention, suc- 
ceeds the legislative; the republic is pro- 
claimed in France, and Louis the Sixteenth 
expiates the crimes of his race upon the scaf- 
fold. Pius the Sixth immediately fulminates 
a bull of excommunication against the French 
nation, designates it by the names of impious, 
sacrilegious, and abominable, and calls down 
upon it the thunders of heaven and earth. 
The convention sends the following letter to 
his holiness as its reply : “ The Exeoutivo 
Council of the Republic to the prince bishop 
of Rome. Pontiff — You will immediately dis- 
charge from your dungeons several French 
citizens who are detained in them. If these 
demands are ineffectual, you will learn that 
the republic is too bold to overlook an out- 
rage, and too powerful to allow it to go un- 
punished.” 

The pope could scarcely restrain his rage 
when he received the message of the conven- 
tion. The cardinals, however, who surround- 
ed him. having shown him the danger he in- 
curred by exposing himself to the wrath of a 
republican people, there was seen the pre- 
tended vicar of God, the successor of St. Peter, 
the infallible pontiff, who lords it over the 
Christian world, humble himself before a 
simple deputy, sprung from the lowest ranks 
of the people, and promise to obey the wishes 
of the republic. 

Then, on the news that the French had ex- 
perienced some reverses, he resumed his bold- 
ness, assembled troops, and announced that he 
was about to put on the helm and cuirass to 
combat the republicans. After the example 
of their head, the priests and monks, filled 
with a holy enthusiasm, traversed the city 
and country, reunited fanatics on their way, 
enrolled them beneath the pontifical banners, 
and organised them into bands of assassins ; 
then, when they supposed they were strong 
enough to fight the republic, they threw aside 
all shame, and in contempt of the laws of 
nations, massacred a secretary of the embas- 
sy, named Basse ville, whilst passing through 
the streets to go to the academy, accompanied 
by his wife and children. These cannibals 
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then rushed into the city exclaiming, u Long 
live Pius the Sixth ! Long life to the St. Bar- 
tholomew ! Death to all Frenchmen.” 

The palace of the academy was invaded, 
the boarders pursued ? and forced to fly before 
the swords of the priests, w’hilst other bands 
of murderers beat down the doors of the 
houses inhabited by the French, and there re- 
newed the same scenes of violence. 

In France, things were daily assuming a 
more lugubrious aspect; within were dis- 
orders and anarchy ; the peasants of Brittany 
and la Vendée, excited by the preaching 
of fanatics, otganised the insurrection of the 
Chouans, and transformed their rich plains 
into frigntful battle fields; without, despots 
and their hordes of slaves were warring, 
ready to fall on the republic. Such was the 
critical position into which nobles and priests 
had brought the country. 

Pius the Sixth, the organizer of this sacri- 
legious crusade, undertaken by kings against 
liberty, was not backward in the odious task 
he had imposed upon himself. He, the head 
of the Catholic church, united with heretical 
England, and the schismatic northern courts, 
ana formed, in connection with these powers, 
and the kings of Italy and Spain, a formidable 
coalition. 

It is true that tyrants have neither religion 
nor oountry ; their religion is an immoderate 
love of power ; it is the exercise of that su- 
preme power with which the weakness or the 
ignorance of their fellow citizens has invested 
them ; their oountry is the throne on which 
they sit in the plenitude of their insolence. 
In the opinion of these demi-gods men are but 
slaves, only fit to dig into the bowels of the 
earth, to extract from it the wealth it con- 
tains, and they scarcely think them worthy to 
rear their palaces, and furnish their hand- 
somest sons, and most beautiful daughters, to 
gratify their passions and licentiousness. 

Grand and sublime in its efforts, the republic 
set on foot fourteen armies, struggled against 
its enemies, caused despots to tremble on their 
I thrones, and announced that it was about to 
unish the old pope for his crimes and perfi- 
ies. At the news that the French were pre- 
paring to invade Italy, Pius the Sixth wished to 
make an appeal to fanaticism, and spread this 
furious proclamation through the provinces. 

“ Italians, as soon as the stroke of the bell 
shall announce the entrance of the republicans 
on the territories of the church, run all to 
arms, bum the harvests, poison the rivers and 
fountains ; slay by every means, sword, fire, 
or poison, an unbridled foe, who mows off the 
heads of kings and priests with the axe of the 
executioner; annihilate these barbarous re- 
publicans, who have sworn to overthrow the 
throne and the altar. Obey, all of you, it is 
your god, your pope who orders you. 

“We promise plenary indulgences and 
eternal recompenses to the faithful who shall 
murder most of these ferocious French ; wb 
grant an entire amnesty to robbers, amass ins, 
and parricides, who shall redeem tneir Crimea 
by fighting for religion; we give, in advance, 
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our absolution to courageous women, who, 
like Judith, shall abandon themselves to the 
Philistines, and cut off their heads. 

u Let all men who have received baptism 
hasten beneath the immaculate standard of 
the Roman church; let all Italy rise with its 
millions of swords at the voice of the vicar of 
Christ, and let all men and women plunge 
their nands in the blood of the French, and 
taste the delights of this glorious holocaust. 

11 We grant no dispensation from this cru- 
sade but to ecclesiastics; because it is the 
duty of pastors to elevate their arms upon the 
mountains, whilst the faithful are combatting 
and murdering each other in the plain.” 

Never had fanaticism spoken a more furi- 
ous language during the days of darkness of 
the middle ages, nor during the fury of the 
league. Fortunately the times were changed, 
and the proclamation of the holy father had 
scarcely any influence over the people of the 
ecclesiastical states. Besides, what could 
men demoralised by misery, rendered brutal 
by exactions, and plunged in the most pro- 
found ignorance, do ? Moreover, the aposto- 
lic treasury was empty ; its credit gone, and 
the resource of loans exhausted. Every thing 
had been swallowed up by the pontiff or his 
bastards, even to the plate of the churches. 
The Italians made no movement, and awaited 
the arrival of the French, not as enemies, but 
as liberators. Nay, more ; the pope having 
desired to double the taxes, they revolted 
against the fiscal agents, killed some of them 
at Rome, and even thought of burning the 
palace of the duke de Braschi, whose wealth 
and insolent luxury contrasted in so odious a 
manner with the general distress. But a few 
8birri were enough to arrest the hostile mani- 
festations, and. cause the degenerate sons of 
ancient Rome to tremble. It is related, that 
the miserable people were so demoralised 
that on the day of an outbreak, Braschi left 
his palace with a whip in his hand, followed 
by some lackeys carrying baskets filled with 
pieces of money, and cried out in a loud voice, 
11 Here, throw some gold to this mob, that it 
may go howl farther off.” Then, clearing a 
passage with blows of his whip, he passed 
through the crowd, without a single man 
daring to punish his insolence. As the holy 
father lost some of his guards in these colli- 
sions, he determined to declare them invio- 
lable, and published, that every insult offered 
to one of the sbirri w ould be regarded as a 
crime of high treason. 

In the interval, France had seen the con- 
vention pass away, and the Therm idorean re- 
action be accomplished. A party, composed 
of all the infamous men who had ennched 
themselves by betraying the popular cause, 
triumphed over the mountain, and placed the 
exercise of power in the hands of a council 
of five members, called the directory. With 
these men reappeared the priests, and in their 
train came bands of assassins, organised un- 
der the name of the company of Jesus, who 
made a terrible war on the republic. 

. These new soldiers of the cross, recruited 


from among the nobles and the unfrocked 
monks, spread through several departments, 
especially those of Vaucluse and the mouths 
of the Rhone, and exercised the most barba- 
rous atrocities in the name of the pope, and 
of Louis the Eighteenth, th© king of France, 
whom his holiness, Pius the Sixth, had recog- 
nised by that title, since the news of the death 
of the son of Louis the Sixteenth in the temple. 

Their audacity soon increasing, from the 
feebleness of the directory, they dared to pro- 
claim Catholicism the national religion. Five 
bishops sworn to, and secretly affiliated with 
the Jesuits, seconded their plans by publish- 
ing an encyclical letter, to which thirty-three 
other prelates adhered, that is to say, almost 
the wrhole new Gallican church. The refrac- 
tory priests thought that their day of triumph 
had come, and encouraged the companies of 
Jesus in their work of devastation. The court 
of Rome applauded this sanguinary' zeal, and 
in the intoxication of its joy commanded ac- 
tions of solemn thanks for the success of the 
cause of despotism. 

The directory was at last aroused by the 
progress of the companies of Jesus, and took 
vigorous measures to arrest them. They ex- 
acted the civic oath from all ecclesiastics 
without exception, and banished from France 
those who refused to take it. Unfortunately 
for the nation, there remained too great a num- 
ber still ; and it was afterwards discovered, 
without ability to remedy the evil, that this 
same clergy had prepared the ruin of the na- 
tional liberties, and tne triumph of despotism. 

The republican armies were every where 
victorious. The countries lying on this side 
of the Rhine were completely subjugated ; it 
only remained to conquer Italy to break up 
the coalition. This mission was confided to 
General Bonaparte, then but twenty-seven 
years old. Brilliant successes signalised the 
arrival of this young chief, who w*as one day 
to fill the world writh his military glory. The 
Austrians and Piedmontese were routed by 
the republican soldiery, w r ho were scarcely 
armed, and without shoes j-and the pope soon 
trembled for his temporal sovereignty. 

Pius the Sixth endeavoured then to levy 
troops; and to repair the penury of his trea- 
sury he issued billets, a species of payment 
whose circulation he forced by compelling the 
shopkeepers of Rome to receive them in ex- 
change for specie. But the rapid march of 
the French surprised him in his preparations, 
and prevented him from putting bis warlike 
plans into execution. The wary pontiff then 
feigned to wish to enter into an arrangement 
w f ith General Bonaparte, and sent to Him the 
Spanish embassador, the chevalier Azara, to 
ask of him an armistice, and to offer to boy 
peace by ceding the legations of Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and Romagna, the payment of a contri- 
bution of fifteen millions of francs, and the 
surrender of the master-pieces of art of an- 
cient Greece and modem Italy, which adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican. 

The artnistice granted, Pius the Sixth, who 
had only thought of gaining time, and not of 
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fulfilling the conditions stipulated in his name, 
hastened to take advantage of the time to put 
his armaments in a state of activity. By nis 
orders, legions of priests spread themselves 
through all the cities of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, and embittered the fanatical population 
against the French by furious preaching. In 
order to increase the enthusiasm of the devo- 
tees, he opened the treasuries of celestial 
liberalities, and promised, in a bull, forty thou- 
sand years of indulgences to all those who 
should aid in repulsing the republicans. The 
following was the tenor of this brief : 

tl To all our w’ell-beloved and Catholic chil- 
dren, brethren in Jesus Christ : We order you, 
for the good of Christendom, to take up arms ; 
and that no one may hesitate to accomplish 
our wishes, we inform you, that by virtue of 
our sovereign power, we grant forty thousand 
years of indulgences to those who shall range 
themselves under our banner, and celestial 
beatitude to those w’ho shall have slain only 
one of our enemies ! . . ” Independently of 
these machinations, his holiness was careful 
to send emissaries to the emperor of Austria, 
to obtain succours. 

Bonaparte, informed of what was going on, 
immediately informed the court of Rome ; that 
he would at once commence hostilities, if the 
pope did not stop his intrigues, and at once 
fulfil his engagements .with the republic. 
Pius the Sixth appeared resigned to obedi- 
ence ; he assembled in an immense gallery 
the tableaux destined for the ransom of Rome ; 
he drew from the castle of San Angelo all the 
money which remained in the famous trea- 
sury of Quintus the Fifth; he constrained the 
churches, convents, pious houses, and congre- 
gations to surrender to him their ornaments 
and precious vessels which were not abso- 
lutely necessary for the celebration of divine 
service ; he compelled all his subjects to sur- 
render their plate, and even searched their 
houses for precious stones, golden ornaments, 
and even the rings of the women. When he 
had accumulated in his treasury all the wealth 
of his people, he informed the French general 
that he was ready to satisfy the republic. 

The commissaries of tne directory went 
immediately to Rome, to receive the pledges 
of the capitulation, and inform Pius the Sixth 
that it was the will of France that he should 
retract, disavow, and annul all bulls, decisions, 
sentences, censures, edicts, mandamuses and 
generally all writings emanating from the 
Holy See since the commencement of the 
revolution ; that he should abolish the inquisi- 
tion in all Catholic countries, and suppress the 
barbarous practice of castration on children 
destined to chant in the churches. 

These conditions, which added nothing to 
the material part of the treaty and which 
were made for a humane end, appeared to 
excite the anger of the pope to tne highest 
point. His holiness maintained that their 
only tendency was to deny his infallibility, to 
make him avow in the face of Europe, that 
he was an impostor, and that religion was 
only composed of absurd or odious practices. 


He asked for a consultation with the sacred 
college, as to the measures he was to take 
under the circumstance. It was a new ruse 
to gain time and put off the fulfilment of the 
execution of the treaty, until the arrival of the 
Austrian troops would permit him to break 
openly with the republic. 

In fact, as soon as it was known at Rome, 
that Austria had resumed the offensive, the 
priests recommenced preaching; the pope 
redoubled his activity to procure pecuniary 
resources; he altered the money; compelled 
the cultivators to 6ell their grain at a low 
price, and for paper billets to provision the 
troops : he organised a civic guard, built em- 
battled guard-houses in all the quarters of 
Rome, and transformed the holy city into an 
arsenal. On all sides were seen but soldiers 
and carts laden with muskets, cannon, tents, 
and materials of all kinds. The enthusiasm 
communicated itself even to the Romans; 
contributions flowed into the apostolic trea- 
sury; gold, silver, jewels, provisions, beasts, 
all that they possessed, was placed at the dis- 
posal of the holy father. Several rich citizens 
raised bodies of troops at their own expense ; 
the constable Colonna equipped an entire regi- 
ment of infantry ; the banker Torlonia armed 
a company of calvary ; it was a sort of mad- 
ness wnich had seized all their heads. 

In order to produce this result, Pius the 
Sixth had employed great means. All the 
convents of the ecclesiastical states had re- 
ceived orders to set their madonnas to play- 
ing. In the villages the statues of the Virgin 
moved their arms, opened their eyes, raised 
their legs; in the cities the crucifixes sweated 
blood and oil ; at Ancona St. Cyriacus uttered 
long bursts of laughter ; at Rome the sculls of 
St. Peter and St. Paul sang hymns, and what 
was most extraordinary, most miraculous was, 
that in the presence of the pope, the cardi- 
nals, and more than eighty thousand persons, 
a madonna walked, moved her head three 
times, rolled her eyes in their orbits, and utter- 
ed groans. These juggleries, executed by 
means of automata, alarmed tne gross minds 
of the Romans, and raised the exasperation 
of fanatics to its height. 

Pius the Sixth, had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing his execrable policy produce the re- 
sults which he expected ; on the day of the 
outbreak, bands of monks, sbirri, and misguid- 
ed fanatics, surrounded the palace of the com- 
missaries of the republic, and vociferated 
threats of death, which would have been with- 
out doubt executed, had it not of been for the 
interference of the chevalier Azara, the em- 
bassador of Spain ; repulsed from the palace of 
the embassador, they spread howling through 
the streets of Rome, assassinating all the 
French they met to the cries of < r Long live 
Mary ! Long live Pius the Sixth !” they then 
went into the interior to accomplish their 
mission as executioners. 

Fortunately new victories gained by Bona- 
parte over the Austrians, forced the pope to 
put an end to these scenes of carnage. Pius, 
fearful of drawing the French army to Rome, 
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wrote in haste to the general, to make protes- 
tations of his good intentions towards the re- 
public. He at the same time sent a message 
to the emperor of Austria, to obtain the aid 
of ten thousand soldiers, and informed him 
that he had made excellent arrangements to 
organise a civil war in France; he also in- 
formed him, that he was amusing the repub- 
lican commissaries, whilst awaiting the arri- 
val of the Austrians, and that immediately on 
the junction of the two armies, he would re- 
place the tiara of the popes with the casque of 
the Cæsars, display the famous labarum of Con- 
stantine, and march at the head of the soldiers 
to combat the proud Corsican and his brigands. 

This letter fell most mal-appropriately into 
the hands of Bonaparte; the armistice was 
immediately broken off, the French army en- 
tered the territory of the church, and in fifteen 
days conquered naif of it. It was hoped that 
the infamous Pius would then receive the just 

f iunishment of his knaveries and his crimes, 
t was not so ; whether Bonaparte wished to 
take advantage of the occasion to resist the 
directory, who had ordered him to seize on 
Rome, or whether he thought the existence of 
the religious authority useful for his profound 
and secret designs, he stopped his march and 
proposed a negotiation, wnich was promptly 
accepted. His holiness sent as his plenipo- 
tentiaries to the French general, his nephew, 
the duke de Braschi, the marquis Camillus 
Massini, the cardinal Mattei and Monsignor 
Galoppi, with full powers to treat of peace. 
It was agreed between them and the general- 
in-chief of the army in Italy, that the Holy 
See should pay thirty-one millions of francs 
to the republic, should settle a pension on the 
family of the unfortunate Basseville, who was 
assassinated at Rome, should surrender Avig- 
non, Bologna, Ferrara, and Modena for ever 
to France, and should receive a French gar- 
rison in Ancona. This arrangement signed, 
Bonaparte went immediately towards the Ty- 
rol, leaving fifteen thousand men under the 
command of General Victor, to guard the con- 
quered countries and see to the execution of 
tne treaties. 

Pius the Sixth again endeavoured to appease 
the storm ; but these shocks, this incessant 
disquietude, and above all his debauchery 
with the beautiful dutchess de Braschi, his 
daughter, had given a fatal blow to his health, 
and a few days after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Tolentino, he foil so sick, that they 
began to think of giving him a successor. 

His two bastards, Romuald and the duke 
de Braschi, hastened to lay hands on the trea- 
sures collected in the Vatican, and destined 
to pay the ransom of Rome. But as the citi- 
zens had exhausted all their resources to raise 
the millions demanded by Bonaparte, and 
were beginning to partake of the ideas of the 
French in regard to priests and kings, they 
rose at this new spoliation, went to the {»lace 
of the duke de Braschi, and forced him to 
leave the city to shun the popular vengeance. 
Unfortunately, the pope recovered, and things 
were Restored to their former footing ; only ms 


holiness dared not increase the taxes to satisfy 
the exigences of the treaty of Tolentino, and 
turned towards the clergy to replace the sums 
stolen by his nephews. 

The priests, threatened in their property, 
turned immediately against the pope, cried 
out tyranny, called the people to revolt, ac- 
cused Pius the Sixth of all the calamities 
which had fallen on Rome, and dared, in their 
sermons, to designate the holy pontiff by the 
names of stupid, incestuous, wdomite, and 
robber. They made a poor girl, named La- 
brousse, play the part of a prophetess, who 
announced publicly that the empire of the 
pope was approaching its termination; thal 
heaven was tired of the reign of these infamous 
impostors, and that Pius the Sixth was about 
to he hurled from the throne of the apostle. 

It was in the midst of these circumstances . 
that Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of the ge- 
neral-in-chief of the armies of Italy, arrived 
in Rome, to claim the execution of the trea- 
ties of Tolentino, and to demand the enlarge- 
ment of all Italians who were incarcerated 
for their political opinions. As soon as this 
was known in Rome, the city changed its ap- 
pearance as if by enchantment ; the noblest 
enthusiasm succeeded to stupor. In an in- 
stant the streets, the public places, highways, 
were filled with crowds of people, who made 
the air resound with patriotic acclamations 
and with threats of death against Pius the 
Sixth; then this immense multitude, as if 
urged on by the same inspiration, rushes to 
the Transteverine quarter and spreads the tri- 
coloured flag amid cries, a thousand times re- 
peated, of “ Huzza for liberty ! Huzza for 
France!” 

These manifestations, tftese cries, these 
menaces, exasperate the old pope, he wishes 
to reason with those Romans, who had been 
accustomed, for so many ages, to bow the 
head cowardly beneath the yoke ; he wishes 
to try, by an act of cruelty, to retain the pow- 
er which is escaping from him, and orders 
his sbirri to charge the people. The soldiers 
of the execrable Pius fall on the citizens, 
massacre women, children, and old men, beat 
down the flying with their balls, cover the 
streets with dead bodies, pursue the' unfor- 
tunate who had taken refuge in the palace of 
the French embassy, and transform that in- 
violable asylum into a field of carnage. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, General Duphot, and the of- 
ficers of tne embassy immediately rushed 
forward to stop the massacres. At the sight 
of them, the rage of the sbirri appears to .re- 
double, and the officer who directs the butche- 
ry, cries out in a loud voice, “Kill, kill, these 
are French.” At the same moment, General 
Duphot falls mortally wounded by a ball ; the 
commissary and the officers only escape the 
same fate by retreating up the staircase of 
the palace. At length the embassadors of the 
foreign powers, warned by an express, hasten 
thither with their suites, and come in time to 
disengage the representatives of the republic, 
and prevent new assassinations. 

The chevalier Azara, in the name of the 
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diplomatic body, went at once to the Vatican, 
to address energetic remonstrances to the 
pope on the atrocity of his conduct; but the 
infamous Pius feigned extreme surprise; 
swore on a crucifix that he had given no or- 
der, and even dared to say that he was entire- 
ly ignorant of all that had passed in the city, 
since he had been shut up in his oratory for 
several hours, occupièd in praying to God for 
the republic. Joseph Bonaparte, indignant 
at such an- excess of impudence and hypo- 
crisy,: informed bim-that Ire would quit Rome, 
unless he at once obtained satisfaction for the 
murder of General Duphot. Fourteen hours 
passed by without any ecclesiastical officer 
presenting himself in the name of his holiness 
to announce to him that he would proceed 
against the guilty. The embassador tnen ex- 
ecuted his threat and departed for Florence. 

It was not in Rome only that the pontiff 
had organised massacres against the French 
and their partizans ; on almost the same day, 
like scenes took place in the principal cities 
of the states of tne church, and in Venice ; at 
Verona, especially, the priests had shown a 
boldly ferocious cruelty ; not only were seve- 
ral thousand inoffensive men murdered by 
their orders, but, pbame for ever on those 
wretches, they led bands of assassins into the 
hospital^ who tore from their beds four hun- 
dred sick or wounded French, who were all 
pitilessly stabbed or thrown into the Adige. 

The people of Italy at last opened their 
eyes to the crimes of Pius the Sixth, and 
commenced joining the republic; at Milan, 
the indignation which the conduct of the pope 
excited, produced an explosion in all circles 
and in all assemblies. Every where were 
heard cries of u Death to the pontiff assassin, 
vengeance for the French, our liberators.” 
An Italian patriot even pronounced a public 
discourse, in which he expressed the wish, 
“That the Tiber would soon roll its majestic 
waves amidst a free people, and that the blood 
of a pope would purify the earth from eigh- 
teen centuries of crime, shame, and servitude.” 

General Berthiér, charged with avenging 
the republic on the attempts of Pius the Sixth, 
marched on Rome at the head of his troops, 
and passed through the statesof the church with 
as much security as if he had been traversing 
French departments; he was everywhere re- 
ceived witn transports of ioy. In vain did the 
cardinals, priests, and all the black cohorts 
of monks and Jesuits endeavour to kindle the 
fanaticism of the populace^ their voices found 
no echoes : in vain did saints and madonnas 
move their arms and legs, roll their eyes, and 
sing psalms : no one rose against the republi- 
can army. Nay, Berthier had not yet arrived 
beneath the walls of Rome, when the citizens 
had already proclaimed their independence, 
ami planted the tree of liberty before the 
capitol and in all the public places. 

As soon as the French columns appeared, 
a deputation went to meet them, to announce 
to the general that free Rome opened its gates 
to the regenerators of nations. Berthier im- 
mediately entered the city, in the midst of 


an mcredible number of citizens, to the sound 
of trumpets, accompanied by his staff, a 
hundred soldiers 6f the different regiments 
of cavalry, and the grenadiers of his army. 
When he arrived at the foot of the capitol he 
halted, and pronounced the following dis- 
course before an immense auditory : “ Manes 
of the Catos, Pompeys, Ciceros, and Brutuses, 
receive the homage of the free French, in that 
capitol in which you have so often defended 
the rights of the people, and illustrated the 
Roman republic. The children of the Gauls, 
with the olive branch of peace in their hands, 
come to this august place to restore the altars 
of liberty erected by the first Brutus! Are 
you Romans, who come to reconquer your 
lawful rights? recollect your glorious ances- 
tors, cast your eyes on the sacred monuments 
which surround you, and resume your ancient 
greatness, and the virtues of your fathers.” 

Frenzied acclamations replied to the ad- 
dress of the republican general. After this 
imposing ceremony, Berthier returned to his 
camp. Pius the Sixth, still shut up in the 
Vatican, wished to endeavour to disarm his 
formidable foe; he sent the most eminent 
persons of his court to him to treat of peace, 
and obtain a favourable capitulation. But 
the firmness of Berthier soon dissipated tho 
illusions of the pope; the general refused to 
receive the deputation ; he informed the en- 
voys that he no longer recognised the sove- 
reignty of the pope, and that he only admitted 
the delegates ot the Roman republic to his 
presence. 

The citizens had already constituted a go- 
vernment on the model of the ancient consti- 
tutions of Rome, had appointed seven consuls, 
decreed the downfall of Pius the Sixth, and 
brought some cardinals to trial as spoliators 
and peculators. Assured of the assistance of 
France, after the reply of the republican ge- 
neral to the overtures of the pope, the new 
heads of the Roman government proceeded 
to acts of high justice. They placed seals on 
the museums, galleries, and all the precious 
objects which decorated the churches, to 
place them beyond the reach of the rapacity 
of the pontiff ; they sold for the benefit of the 
state tne statues and vases which adorned 
the splendid villa of Cardinal Albani, and the 
palace of Cardinal Busca at Santa Agatha dei 
Monti, two prelates who had shared in all the 
robberies committed by the bastards of the 
pope; they expelled several cardinals from 
Rome ; threw into prison Doria, the secretary 
of statej the politic Antonelli, the astute della 
Somaglia, with their worthy acolytes Borgia, 
Caranda, Roverella, Carandini, Vincenti and 
Mattei, to have them judged by the tribunals. 
The famous Abbe Maury, who had been 
made a cardinal by Pins the Sixth, as the 
price of services rendered to despotism, was 
fortunate enough to get out of Rome and es- 
cape public vengeance. As for the pope and 
his two bastards, the people, always great, 
always merciful, pardoned their lives and 
contented themselves with taking from them 
their rich domains, the palaces, and the trea- 
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sures stolen from the nation, or acquired with 
the public funds. 

Tne dutchess de Braschi, that shameless 
courtezan, doubly incestuous with her brother 
and her father, tne wife of one, and the mis- 
tress of the other, was treated with still more 
indulgence ; the consuls left with her a part 
of the ornaments and precious stones given 
her by the pope, and exiled her to Tivoli, 
where she consoled herself in the arms of 
another lover for the ruin of her family. 

All these catastrophes had cast the pope 
into a despondency, which amounted almost 
to idiocy. At last the governor of Rome, 
General Cervoni, inflicted the last blow on him, 
by informing him officially that the people 
had reconquered their rights, and that he was 
no longer any thing in the government. “ And 
my dignity,” exclaimed the pope, anxiously, 
“what becomes of it?” — “It will be pre- 
served to you,” replied the general, “ and a 
pension of two thousand Roman crowns is 
granted to you to maintain your rank.” — 
“ And my person, what is to become of it? ” 
— “It is safe,” replied Cervoni, “and they 
even grant you a hundred men for your 
guard.”* — “lam still pope then,” exclaimed 
the holy father, with a strange laugh. The 
governor of Rome having retired, the old au- 
dacity of the pontiff seemed to rekindle. He 
called to him nis chamberlain and his attend- 
ants, and prepared with them plans for new 
Sicilian vespers, in which were to be en- 
gulphed all the French, and all the partizans 
of the new government. Fortunately, they 
were apprised of what was going on, and 
made arrangements to arrest the execution of 
these crimiual plans. 

The removal of Pius the Sixth was one of 
these measures. In vain did the old pope, 
who saw all his plans thus disconcerted, wish 
to protest against the violence which was done 
him, and which tore him from his people and 
his duties; he was placed in a carriage with 
his physician, his steward, and his cook, and 
driven towards Tuscany. He was first placed 
in the convent of St. Augustine of Sienna, 
where he remained three months. He lived 
there peaceably, and almost forgotten by the 
world, when an extraordinary event, an earth- 
quake, shook the asylum which had been 
given him, and destroyed some of the walls 
of the building. Although he had incurred 
no danger, since, at the time of the catastro- 
phe, he was walking in the gardens of the 
city, he was so alarmed that he was unwilling 
to re-enter the convent. They placed at once 
at his disposal a country house, called “The 
Lower Regions,” which inducea sarcasms of 
the irreligious, and made them say, that the 
holy father was at last in his place. Some 
time afterwards he was transferred to the 
grand chartreuse of Florence, where he re- 
mained three months. 

But in his exile, the old pope had not re- 
nounced the hope of being avenged on the 
French; from the depth of Tuscany he or- 
ganised insurrections, and Rome soon became 
the theatre of frightful massacres. Bands of 


fanatics, led by priests and monks, with a 
crucifix in one hand, and a torch in the other, 
traversed the streets and the public places ; 
the French fell every where, assassinated by 
blessed daggers, to the shouts of “ Huzza for 
Mary ! Huzza for Pius the Sixth!” The Ita- 
lian patriots were cast into the Tiber; a whole 
company of the guard of the Vatican was 
surprised, and murdered to the last man. It 
was difficult to foresee where these assassins 
would have stopped, if General Vial had not 
marched against them at the head of his 
troops, and seized the most mutinous. 

Those who escaped from the republican 
general fled to the country, and excited the 
fanaticism of the inhabitants of Albano, la 
Riccia, Genzano, and Villetri, and returned to- 
wards Rome with a body of six thousand 
men. They even dared to give battle to the 
French. The engagement took place at Fra- 
tocchi, but it was not of long duration ; at the 
first charge they fled and yielded the field of 
battle. 

His holiness was not content with creating 
embarrassments to the republic in the heart 
of Rome itself: belaboured to excite enemies 
to it in the otner parts of Italy. In concert 
with England, he intrigued through his agents 
with the imbecile Ferdinand the Fourth, king 
of Naples, and his shameless wife, Marie Ca- 
roline, and induced them to declare war on 
the French nation. 

The king of the Two Sicilies was for a short 
time victorious; Rome, destitute of troops, 
fell into the power of the Neapolitans ; tne 
French, pressed on all sides by an innumera- 
ble army, were compelled to retreat. But 
they soon took their revenge under general 
Championnet; the enemy were in their turn 
driven back, even to Naples, and constrained 
to surrender. Ferdinand the Fourth was 
hurled from the throne, and the Parthenopean 
republic proclaimed. 

His eminence. Cardinal Ruffo, the minister 
of the king, anti the indefatigable agent of 
ultra montanism, then threw himself into the 
Calabrias, excited insurrections among the 
ignorant inhabitants of these countries, hoisted 
the white cross as a signal for a crusade against 
the republicans, distributed indulgences and 
blessings, raised an army of brigands, and 
marched on Naples at the head of his bands. 

The French, attacked by sea and land, were 
again obliged to retreat, and the Neapolitan 
patriots were compelled to capitulate to the 
royal army. They did not, however, sur- 
render until they had obtained permission to 
leave the kingdom with their pipperty. As 
soon as Cardinal Ruffo entered the capital, 
shame for ever on him ! shame on Ferdinand 
the Fourth and Marie Caroline ! shame on 
England and Admiral Nelson, in contempt of 
a treaty clothed with the royal seal, guaran- 
teed by the representative of Great Britain, 
that execrable priest arrested all the citizens 
suspected of republicanism, and had them 
judged by a special tribunal called the Junta. 
As many as tnree hundred executions were 
counted in a day ; and as if this commission 
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of executioners was not yet enough to exter- 
minate the unfortunate Neapolitans, who had 
given in their adherence to the Parthenopean 
republic, Ruffo excited his barbarous Cala- 
brese to pillage, incendiarism, rape, and mur- 
der, and transformed the opulent city of Na- 
ples into a vast plain of carnage. 

Pius the Sixth learned, with indescribable 
transports, the success of his machinations, 
and being unable to restrain, in his heart, the 
ioy which he experienced, he addressed a 
brief to all Christian bishops, to announce the 
triumph gained over the enemies of the 
churcn, and also to announce that the time 
was near in which the papacy would sally 
forth, radiant, from the dungeons in which it 
had been crucified in his person. His holiness 
called on the priests of all countries to draw 
near kings, to aid them with their counsels, 
their prayers, and if necessary, with their 
arms, in order to bring back the people be- 
neath their sway, ana to put an end more 
promptly to the revolutionary hydra 

The noly father felt so satisfied of a rapid 
change in his fortune, that he recalled his ne- 
phew the duke de Braschi to him. The hand- 
some minion, who knew that his uncle had 
considerable sums, and a large quantity of 
precious stones, hastened to Florence, took 
advantage of his state of suffering, which pre- 
vented him from rising, and stole his trea- 
sures; then, on the news that the directory, 
tired of the incessant efforts of the pope, had 


determined to transfer him to France, he fled 
from Tuscany like a thief, with the gold and 
precious stones of his uncle. Pius the Sixth 
left Florence in charge of the commissioners 
of the republic, and went towards Turin; he 
crossed the Alps, and arrived at Yalens, in 
Dauphiny, which had been designated as his 
place of exile. 

By order of the directory he was installed 
in the apartments of the governor of the cita- 
del ; they showed him all the attention which 
a free people never cease to bestow on an 
enemy whom they have conquered ; they 
even permitted him to form a court of all his 
servants, and the priests who had accompanied 
him ; but nothing could console the old pope 
in his exile; the last ingratitude of his che- 
rished bastard had inflicted a terrible blow on 
him. Moreover, the resources of life were 
singularly used up by age, debaucheries, and 
excesses at the table ; a paralysis, which had 
at first fallen on his limbs, extended to his 
entrails, and freed the earth, on the 29th of 
August, 1799, of the last pontiff of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Alas ! God had not yet decided, in his im- 
mutable decrees, the ruin of the execrable in- 
stitution of the papacy ; after Pius the Sixth, 
other pontiffs were yet to sit on the dishonour- 
ed chair of the apostle; sacrilegious hymns 
were yet to resound beneath the roofs of the 
Vatican, and tyrants celebrate the triumphal 
march of despotism over liberty. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

PIUS THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH 

POPE. 

Conclave at Venice — Bonaparte, consul , has the monk Chiaramonti chosen pope , by the name of 
Pius the Seventh — Origin of the new pontiff— His republican doctrines — He calls the first 
consul the eldest son of the ckurch — He gives the same title to the count of Provence — Knavery 
of the holy father — Concordat of 1801 — Pius the Seventh re-establishes the Jesuits in Russia — 
Catholic reaction in France— Organization of the episcopal sees — Publication of the organic 
articles — The pope protests against this addition to the concordat — Divisions among the French 
prelates — Political changes in France — Bonoparte is proclaimed emperor of the French by the 
name of Napoleon the First — Pius the Seventh receives orders to come to Paris to consecrate 
him — Cowardly obsequiousness off the holy father to Bonaparte — The pope wishes to canonise 
one of the relatives of the emperor — Ridiculous pretensions of the sovereign pontiff — Rupture 
between the altar and the throne — Return of Pius the Seventh — He becomes the most bitter foe 
of Napoleon — Letters of the emperor to hts holiness — The French take military possession of 
the holy city — Pius the Seventh t s deprived of his temporal sovereignty — The pope excommu- 
nicates the emperor — His holiness is conducted a prisoner to Savona — The red and black cardi- 
nals — National council — Concessions of the holy father — Pontifical brief— Pius the Seventh 
is conducted to France — He signs a new concordat at Fontainbleau — Retraction of the pope — 
His holiness rejects the concordat he had granted by virtue of his infallible power , and declares 
that he acted under the inspiration of the spirit of darkness — Napoleon sends the pontiff back 
into Italy — Bull for the solemn re-establishment of the Jesuits throughout Europe — Pall of 
the emperor — Return of the Bourbons into France — Pius the Seventh sends to compliment 
Louis the Eighteenth — Provisional arrangement for the Gallican church — Religious persecu- 
tions — Death of the pontiff. 

The nineteenth century opened under the I who for so many years had ruled the nations 
most favourable auspices fort ne people; kings, I by fear, were, in tneir turn, trembling on their 
Vol. II. 3 C 
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tottering thrones ; priests, who for fourteen 
centuries had reigned despotically over con- 
sciences, to the misfortune of mankind, were 
reduced to conspire in the dark ; the papacy, 
that fatal and monstrous institution, which had 
been the cause of so many calamities, so 
many disasters, so many persecutions, found 
itself, since the death of Pius the Sixth, on 
the eve of being completely annihilated. But 
men were not yet sufficiently freed from su- 
perstition, and the triumph of liberty was yet 
deferred. 

Bonaparte, consul, who had already thought 
of covering his brow with the diadem of 
Charlemagne, and foresaw the moment when 
he would need a new Leo the Third to con- 
secrate him, collected together the scattered 
stones of the pontifical Babel, which the re- 
ublic had dispersed, and rebuilt it. Twenty 
ays after his advent to power, thirty-five car- 
dinals assembled in Venice, to put an end to 
the vacancy in the Holy See, and to give a 
new head to the church. 

Each power intrigued as usual to have one 
of its creatures appointed, and sought to assure 
itself of the votes; France succeeded, either 
because it was most skilfully served, or paid 
best. After a hundred and four days of dis- 
cussion and strife, Cardinal Barnabas Louis 
Chiaramonti carried it, and was proclaimed 
pope on the 4th of March, 1800, by the name 
of Pius the Seventh. 

The new' pontiff was only fifty-eight years 
old ; he came from Cesena, and was the son 
of Count Scipio Chiaramonti and the countess 
Ghini. His parents had entered him when 
very young into the order of the Benedictines. 
Afterwards Pius the Sixth, w T ho was allied to 
his family, had raised him in succession to 
the dignity of abbot, bishop of Tivoli, then of 
Imola, and, finally of cardinal. In tnese dif- 
ferent positions he had given proof of extreme 
'flexibility of opinions; thus, after having been 
an extravagant partizan of absolutism, he had 
suddenly turned to liberalism ; and on the oc- 
casion of the enclosure of his diocese in the 
Cisalpine republic, had pronounced a superb 
homily, in which he proved, by relying on 
texts of scripture, that in order to be a good 
Christian, one must be a democrat. The wary 
cardinal had foreseen that, by affecting liberal 
sentiments he assured himself of the protec- 
tion of France, and prepared the way to the 
pontifical throne. 

Having become pope, he pursued the crafty 
policy which had procured him the tiara; he 
exhausted all forms of adulatory thanks to 
the consul Bonaparte, for the assistance he 
had afforded him; he proclaimed him the 
chosen of God, the surpassingly just. As w r e 
may suppose, all these base flatteries had an 
interested purpose ; it was to obtain the inter- 
ference of France to constrain the emperor of 
Germany to permit him to leave Venice, and 
renounce his plan of establishing the Holy See 
at Vienna. 

The first consul listened favourably to his 
requests, and informed Francis the Second, 
that he must place no obstacle in the way of 


the departure of Pius the Seventh. His holi- 
ness embarked, reached Pesaro, and took the 
road for Rome. The French no longer occu- 
ied the apostolic city, and had been replaced 
y the Neapolitans. The pope thought it was 
good policy to have protectors on both sides 5 
and, to make hm court to the Bourbons, he 
hastened to inform the count of Provence, offi- 
cially, of his exaltation, giving him the title 
of “King of France and eldest Son of the 
Church . 77 Then, on the news that the first 
consul had crossed the Alps, and was invading 
Italy a second time, at the head of a formida- 
ble army, he wrote to him, gave him also the 
title of u Most Christian Prince, eldest Son of 
the Church , 77 and opened the first negotiations 
in relation to the famous concordat, which was 
definitively concluded in the following year, 
on the 15th of July, 1801. 

By this convention, Pius the Seventh trans- 
ferred to the head of the French government 
the rights and prerogatives which the ancient 
kings had enjoyed near the Holy See ; he even 
authorised the priests to take the oath of fidel- 
ity to Bonaparte, without troubling himself 
farther about the divine right of the fallen dy- 
nasty. The pope only reserved to himself 
the canonical institution of the bishops, in or- 
der to be able to paralyse the action of religion 
in France, so as to suit his interests. The first 
consul had the weakness to accede to this 
clause, either because he did not foresee all 
the consequences, or because he wished, by 
this compliance, to assure himself of the de- 
votion of Pius the Seventh to further his ulte- 
rior designs. It is true, that as a compensation, 
his holiness placed the French clergy at the 
feet of the conqueror, and imposed on the 
priests an obligation to reveal to the govern- 
ment all the conspiracies of which they should 
obtain a knowledge ; that is to say, should en- 
velope the royalists in a vast net, and use reli- 
gion as a kind of sacred espionage. 

The concordat was scarcely signed, when 
Pius the Seventh entered openly on the path of 
Catholic reaction, re-established the company 
of the Jesuits in Russia, and sent the good fa- 
thers into France, by the name of the Adorers 
of the Sacred Heart, and Associates of the 
Faith. Converts reappeared, professed houses 
were reopened, and from them were lanched 
forth thousands of fanatics, commissioned to 
degrade and subjugate the people. 

His holiness had been too fast in his work; 
the mass of the nation was alarmed at the ef- 
forts of the clergy, and pronounced so ener- 
getically against a return to Catholic supersti- 
tions, that the consular government was obli- 
ged to defer the publication of the concordat 
concluded with the Holy See, until the 13th 
of April, 1802. Bonaparte having had time, 
in the interval, to reduce men to submission to 
him, the pope w as enabled to employ himself 
about the reorganization of the high clergy of 
France. 

Out of a hundred and thirty-five episcopal 
sees which existed before the revolution, fifty- 
four w’ere vacant in consequence of the death 
or renunciation of the titularies, and many 
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others in consequence of the voluntary ab- 
sence of their pastors, who had refused to take 
the civic oath, and had emigrated. In the 
conquered countries of Germany, Flanders, 
and Savoy, out of twenty-four dioceses, ten 
were also vacant from like causes. The sove- 
reign pontiff addressed a bull to the constitu- 
tional bishops, and the prelates who had not 
taken the oath, to hand in their resignations, 
and consent to a new election for the interest 
of the church. The sworn-in pastors obeyed, 
and deposited their powers in tne hands of the 
consuls. It was not so with the rebel bishops 
who had fled to foreign countries, and who re- 
garded themselves as martyrs : they refused 
to adhere to the measures commanded by the 
court of Rome, and called the pontifical bull 
violent and irregular. Pius the Seventh went 
on, declared all the old churches suppressed, 
and promulgated a decree which authorised a 
new division of the territory of the republic into 
ten archbishoprics, and fifty-nine bishoprics. 
He then sent tne cardinal Caprara, as his legate 
a latere, to Paris, with the most extensive 
powers, to regulate, in concurrence with the 
minister of worship, Portalis, all that had con- 
nection with religion. 

His eminence had an audience of the first 
consul on the day succeeding his arrival. Im- 
mediately afterwards he went to work to de- 
liver the bulls of canonical institution to the 
prelates designated by Bonaparte. Things 
went on very smoothly; the exercise of the 
Catholic worship was solemnly re-established 
in France, and the legate, as a token of satis- 
faction, published an extraordinary jubilee, 
that the faithful might be enabled to purchase 
rdon for their faults. A very small num- 
r consented to encourage the traffic in in- 
dulgences; the majority of the nation remained 
indifferent; some energetic men, who were 
sincerely devoted to their country, even dared 
to blame the conduct of the first consul. Gene- 
ral Lannes, amongst others, said on this occa- 
sion, u Bonaparte steeps himself in the holy 
water. Holy water will drown him.” 

He was not long in discovering the capital 
fault he had committed in becoming dependent 
on the court of Rome. The concordat was 
scarcely promulgated when he sought to re- 
gain, gradually, tne authority of which he had 
deprived himself so improperly, by publishing 
organic articles, which were none others than 
the four propositions of the French clergy, and 
the maxims of the Gallican church contained 
in the pragmatic sanction. These articles 
rendered the authority of the government in- 
dispensable for the publication of bulls, briefs, 
ana rescripts from Rome, as also for the law- 
ful exercise of the powers of nuncios, legates, 
and envoys from the Holy See ; they autho- 
rised a recourse to the council of state in case 
of abuse of power by the pope ; rendered vain 
all exemption from the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary, and forbade the instruction of the four 
celebrated articles of 1682. His holiness, irri- 
tated at seeing the first consul place obstacles 
in the way of his plans of absolute sway, pro- 
tested against the organic articles as hostile to 


religion, and contrary to the doctrines of the 
church, ami secretly fomented divisions among 
the French clergy. Thirty-six bishops, at his 
instigation, drew up a protest against the mea- 
sures taken by government in regard to the 
diminution of the old number of bishoprics; 
they protested forcibly against the subjuga- 
tion of the spiritual power to the temporal 
authority; they lashed as apostates the pre- 
lates who accepted them, and excommunica- 
ted them ; they even attacked the apostolical 
bulls, and drew up a manifesto in favour of the 
rights of Louis the Eighteenth to the throne; 
rights, they said, he held of God. and which 
imposed on the French, by virtue of the 
religious law; rights from which nothing 
could free them. These positions, called ca- 
nonical, were intended to weaken the oath of 
fidelity to the established government, to ex- 
cite a schism in the church, and to revive the 
old pretensions of the popes over France; but 
the hypocritical Chiaramonti had to do with a 
more skilful man than himself, and was to 
succumb in the strife. 

Bonaparte, who, since the 18th of Bru- 
maire, had had himself appointed succes- 
sively first consul, consul for life, and finally, 
emperor, instead of addressing recriminations 
to him concerning the conduct of the bishops, 
simply informed him through Cardinal Fesch, 
his uncle, the embassador of France at Rome, 
that he aesired his holiness to start at once 
for Paris, to come to consecrate him in his 
capital. The pope, not daring to resist the 
wishes of the new Cæsar, assembled the con- 
sistory, informed the cardinals of his determi- 
nation to cross the Alps, appointed Gonzalvi 
to replace him in the political government of 
Rome, and left the apostolic city on the 2d of 
November. At Turin he found several per- 
sons, sent by Napoleon to increase his train, 
and render nis journey more imposing. He 
arrived at Fontainbleau on the 26th. where 
the emperor awaited him. He remained there 
several days to recruit, and on the 28lh of 
November started with Napoleon to make his 
entrance into Paris. The refractory bishops 
imitated the conduct of the pope and sud- 
mitted. 

On the day appointed for the consecration, 
Pius the Seventh went to the church of Notre 
Dame, clothed in a cape glittering with pre- 
cious stones, the tiara on his head, escorted 
by a numerous clergy, and preceded, accord- 
ing to the Roman usuage, by an officer carry- 
ing the sacred slipper on a cushion, which 
excited the mirth of the Parisians, and greatly 
injured the gravity of the cortege. He had 
by his side two assistant cardinal deacons, 
the cardinal Braschi, the nephew of Pius the 
Sixth, and the cardinal de Bagano ; a little in 
advance were the cardinal bishop Antonelii 
and the cardinal deacon de l’Evangile Casselli. 
His holiness was conducted to one of the 
thrones, which had been erected in the inte- 
rior of the nave, to wait for the emperor. As 
soon as his majesty entered, the ceremony 
commenced. Napoleon placed himself on his 
knees to receive, with the empress, the sacred 
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anointing : he then rose, and without waiting 
for Pius the Seventh to crown him, took the 
diadem from his hands, placed it on his head, 
and then crowned Josephine. 

On the day succeeding this grand solem- 
nity, Chiaramonti, who cherished the secret 
hope of making his compliance advantageous 
for the interests of the Holy See, claimed the 
abolition of the organic articles. Napoleon 
did not show any disposition to sacrifice the 
rights of his crown to his gratitude, and re- 
fused to yield to his desires. Pius was not 
rebuffed, he returned to the charge, and in 
order to carry the matter, set to work a means 
which he regarded as infallible. He pro- 
posed to the emperor to canonise a poor fel- 
low, called brother Bonaventure Bonaparte, 
who had died in a convent some hundred 
years before. To the great astonishment of 
nis holiness, Napoleon, instead of being touch- 
ed by the illustrious honour which he de- 
sired to confer upon his family, protested 
against the ridicule which would tall upon 
him, and declared that he should oppose, with 
all his might, the making a saint out of the 
monk Bonaventure. Tnis second refusal 
greatly indisposed the pope against his host ; 
but he dared not show his secret sentiments, 
on the contrary, he affected to lavish on him 
more than ever testimonials of his friendship, 
and on the mere proposal of Portalis, minister 
of worship, he granted the hat of a cardinal to 
Cambaceres, as well as to du Belloy : he then 
erected Ratisbon into the metropolis of all 
Germany. It is true, that the minister had 
consented, in exchange, to grant some claims 
which he had drawn up in a memoir, and 
which were eleven principal ones : — u The 
abolition of divorce, as incompatible with the 
principle of indissolubility of marriage taught 
by the church : the absolute inspection by the 
bishops over the morals and conduct of the 
clergy who were dependent on them ; means 
for the Catholic clergy to live decently, and 
to maintain for themselves the interest of 
the sacerdotal caste ; the renewing of the old 
laws concerning the celebration of Sundays 
and feast days ; the exclusion of public educa- 
tion from all married priests or devotees; the 
submission of the Frenoh clergy to the judg- 
ments of the Holy See ; the restoration of the 
religious establishments and congregations 
which the revolution had abolished ; allow- 
ances for the Lazarists, the seminary of fo- 
reign missions and that of the Holy Spirit ; 
and finally, an equivalent in money for the 
abbey of Clairac, given to the Holy See by 
the renegade, Henry the Fourth, at the time 
of his last abjuration.” 

Several of these things were immediately 
granted to his holiness, others were put off to 
a more remote time. These first concessions 
induced the pope to draw up a new memorial 
on the political affairs of Italy. In this singular 
piece Pius the Seventh claimed the post of ad- 
ministrator of the patrimony of St. Peter, with 
the possession of the apostolic domains, which 
were annexed to the territory of the French em- 
pire, or to that of the Italian republic, and to ex- 


cite the generosity of the conqueror, he lavished 
on him all the forms of the most servile ad a 
lation. Napoleon remained insensible to this 
excess of degradation ; he did not even reply 
formally to Chiaramonti, and contented him- 
self with replying to him, through his minister, 
that he would never consent to dismember 
his empire, still less to diminish the territory 
of a people who had given it to him, in order 
to increase the dominions of an ambitious 
priest. And without troubling himself any 
more about Pius the Seventh, he left Pius, 
crossed the Alps, and was crowned king of 
Italy at Milan. 

Though disappointed in his pretensions, 
Chiaramonti was unwilling to go from France 
without leaving upon its soil traces of his pas- 
sage. At his voice cohorts of Jesuits sprang 
from beneath the earth, formed themselves 
into a society by the name of the Fathers of 
the Faith, and spread themselves through all 
the provinces. His holiness then retook the 
route to his dominions ; but on removing from 
the capital, he carried with him a profound, 
implacable hatred, the hatred of a priest 
against the emperor. He gave proofs of it 
on the very day of his arrival at Rome, by 
anathematising the maxims of the Gallican 
church, by the confirmation of the bull “ Auc- 
torem Fidei,” and by associating himself with 
the policy of the cabirtet of St. James. 

Napoleon replied to the pontifical bolls by 
imperial decrees, and by dismembering the 
Roman states piecemeal. His holiness, exas- 
perated, summoned the eldest son of the 
church to declare, if it was his intention to 
despoil him of alibis provinces. The empe- 
ror informed him, by his embassador, that he 
was aware of the intrigues of the pontifical 
court, and that he would not respect the do- 
minions of St. Peter, unless Pius the Seventh 
would drive the English from his ports, and 
give in his adhesion to the continental block- 
ade. The pope, to whom such a measure 
was very disagreeable, and who dared not, 
however, enter upon an open struggle with 
the French, objected that religion imposed 
on him the duty of maintaining a neutrality, 
and of not closing his kingdom to foreigners. 

To close all discussion, Napoleon placed 
garrisons in the ports of Ancona and Civita 
Vecchia, and gave to his brother Joseph the 
kingdom of Naples, the principalities of Bene- 
ventum and Ponte Corvo. which were included 
in it ; he then informée! the pontiff that he 
wished him to crown the new king of the 
Two Sicilies. Chiaramonti still refused to 
comply with the wishes of the emperor, pre- 
tending vain scruples of conscience. But the 
true motives for nis conduct were the refusal 
of Joseph to receive the crown of Naples in 
the capacity of a vassal of the Holy See, and 
the hope that he entertained of seeing his 
enemy crushed by the combined forces of 
England. Russia, and Austria. The famous 
battle ot Austerlitz, gained by the French, 
destroyed his illusions. He then sought to 
regain the good graces of Napoleon, and ad- 
dressed crafty congratulations to him on his 
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new victory ; the empefor replied to him* that 
“ if he did not wish to expose himself to a se- 
vere chastisement, he must walk in a straight 
line, shun the maze of politics, and not ally 
himself with heretical powers which were in- 
capable of protecting him.” 

“All Italy,” added Napoleon, in another 
letter on the same subject, “will be submis- 
sive to my law ; but I will not touch the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. I will even repay 
the expenses whicn the movements of my 
army have cost it, on condition that your ho- 
liness will have the same regard towards me 
in temporal affairs, that I have towards you 
in spiritual, and then you will put an end to 
useless overtures to heretical enemies of the 
church, and to powers that cannot do you 
any good. You are the sovereign of Rome, 
but lam its emperor. All my enemies must 
be yours. You must not then permit any 
ageut of the king of Sardinia, nor any English- 
man, Russian, or Swede to reside at Rome, 
nor in your dominions, nor any vessel pertain- 
ing to those powers, to enter your ports. I 
will still have for your holiness, the filial de- 
ference which I have shown to you under all 
circumstances; in return, you will remember 
that I am accountable, to God for the good of 
the people. How then can I, without grief 
see religion compromised by the delays ot 
the court of Rome, by miserable pretensions ? 
How will they answer to God, who show so 
much zeal in patronizing marriages with pro- 
testants, and wish to oblige me to unite the 
members of my family with heretics? How 
will they answer to God who retard the ex- 
pediting of the bulls of my bishops, and give 
up my dioceses to anarchy ? It was six months 
before the prelates could enter upon the ex- 
ercise of them, and it might have been ar- 
ranged in eight days. 

“ In the affairs of Italy, I have done every 
thing for the bishops ; I have consolidated the 
interests of the church ; I have touched no- 
thing spiritual, neither at Milan nor Naples, 
nor in any of the cities over which my power 
is extended. I do not decline intercourse 
with men endowed with a true zeal for reli- 
gion, and converse with them ; but since God 
has committed the maintenance of religion to 
me, I will act without the court of Rome, if it 
remains in guilty inaction. If your holiness 
had followed the advice I gave you at Paris, 
the religion of Germany would be organised, 
and not be in the bad condition in which it is. 
In that country, and in Italy, all would have 
been arranged in concert with the Holy See 
and properly. But I cannot permit a thing to 
languish for a year which might be done in 
fifteen days. It was not by sleeping that I 
have carried to so high a state the clergy and 

Ç ublic worship, and reorganised religion in 
'rance ; so that there is no conn try in which 
it is doing so much good, or is more respected, 
or enjoys more consideration. Those who 
hold any other language deceive you and will 
be the cause of great evils . . .” 

Instead of listening to the voice of reason, 
and giving satisfaction to the emperor for his 


just complaintè, the pontiff fell into a fit of 
rage on the receipt ot this letter. He imme- 
diately assembled the consistory, and an- 
nounced to the cardinals that he was about 
to engage in a terrible strife with France, 
and that he would not cease from it, until he 
had trampled the cockatrice beneath his feet. 

Napoleon, as his only reply, sent troops, 
who took military occupation of Rome; he 
then incorporated the soldiers of the pope into 
hi9 own regiments, seized the control of the 
posts and the press, sent off the foreign cardi- 
nals, in defiance of the protest of the sacred 
college, and had them conducted without 
the states of the church. His holiness, still 
more exasperated, sent a comminatory brief 
to the emperor, threatening him with pontifi- 
cal thunders, it he did not hasten to recall his 
troops and implore pardon for his past con- 
duct. Napoleon punished his presumption 
by annexing to the kingdom of Italy the hand- 
somest provinces of the church, the March of 
Ancona, the dutchy of Urbino, Macerata, and 
Camerino. 

This vigorous action quieted the pope; 
for some months the court of Rome dared not 
make any hostile manifestation to France ; 
but soon. on the news of the embarassments 
of Napoleon in his war with Spain, the old 
audacity of Pius the Seventh reappeared, and 
intrigues were renewed with more activity 
than ever between the cabinets of St. James, 
Vienna, and the Quirinal palace. In conse- 
uence of these intrigues, the w T ar was rekin- 
led in Germany. 

Napoleon darted with more rapidity than 
light, to chastise his enemies, gained the vic- 
tories of Abensberg, Landshut, and Eckmuhi, 
over the Austrian troops, and entered Vienna 
on the 13th of May, 1809. On the 17lh, he 
issued his famous decree which declared the 
states of the church reunited to the French 
empire. 

As soon as this measure was known at 
Rome, the holy father became violently en- 
raged ; he vociferated the most horrid impre- 
cations against the emperor, France, the 
Italians, the English, all Christian nations, 
friendly or hostile, who had seconded him in 
his wars, or who had not conquered in the 
combats. When he had exhaled his anger in 
powerless threats, he thought of awakening 
the fanaticism of the people, and fulminated 
a bull of excommunication against Napoleon. 
His attempt was again foiled : the Italians re- 
mained indifferent ; his manifesto only served 
to show to Europe into what discredit the 
thunders of the Vatican, so terrible in the 
hands of Gregory the Seventh, had fallen ; in- 
dependently of the disgrace which the pope 
experienced in this matter, he had the mortifi- 
cation to be taken from his palace and led 
into exile in the city of Savona. 

A few days afterwards he learned that Na- 
poleon, the conqueror of the Austrians at Wa- 

f ram, had signed a treaty with Francis the 
irst at Schcenbrunn, and bad imposed, as the 
first condition of peace, his marnage with the 
archdutchess Maria Louisa, the eldest daugh- 
36 
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ter of the emperor. This news took from Pius 
the Seventh his last hope ; still he did not 
yield. Armed with the concordat of 1801, 
which gave him the right to confer the epis- 
copate in France, he continued the war against 
Napoleon. The latter then discovered the 
enormous fault which he had committed in 
recognising the interference of the pope as 
necessary in the appointment of bishops; but 
it was too late, the conqueror of kings was 
constrained in some sort to obey a fanatical 
old man, and to leave several episcopal sees 
vacant, to which Pius the Seventh refused to 
give his sanction. 

Serious divisions resulted from this among 
the high dignitaries of the clergy, and espe- 
cially among the cardinals. Thus, on the 
celebration of the marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, thirteen members of the sacred 
college, out of twenty-six who were at Paris, 
did not present themselves at the ceremony, 
under tne pretext that the holy father had 
not authorised the divorce of the emperor from 
Josephine, and in reality to make their court to 
Pius the Seventh, the sole dispenser of places 
and benefices. 

To put an end to this ridiculous strife, Na- 
poleon determined to semi the following decla- 
ration to the holy father through one of his pre- 
fects: “ In accordance with the orders of his 
imperial and royal majesty, emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, protector of the confede- 
ration, etc., we are charged to notify Pope Pius 
the Seventh, that he is prohibited communica- 
t ion with any chu rch of F rance, or any subject of 
the emperor, under penalty of disobedience on 
his part and theirs; warning him that he ceases 
to be the organ of the Catholic church, and that 
his majesty is about to have him deposed.” 

Napoleon, in fact, thought seriously of as- 
sembling a national council to judge the pope, 
abolish the concordat of 1801, and establish, 
in a dogmatic manner, rtie rights of metropo- 
litans in regard to the institution of bishops. 
His holiness, restored to moderation by the 
imminence of the danger, then offered to 
make concessions, consented to enter into 
negotiations with the French envoys, and drew 
up a note, in which he offered canonically to 
constitute the bishops named by Napoleon ; 
to extend the French concordat to Tuscany, 
Parma, and Piacenza, and to insert in a private 
act a clause which legitimatised the installa- 
tion of bishops by the metropolitan or the 
oldest prelate of the province. 

These concessions not having satisfied the 
emperor, the bishops received orders to hold 
a council on the 17th of June, 1811. Several 
preparatory meetings took place before the 
solemn session ; what strangely surprised Na- 
poleon, was the violent opposition manifested 
in it to his edicts. He was ignorant, that it 
was the habit of the clergy, in its spirit of 
rule, to turn against their protectors the 
authority they have been imprudent enough 
to grant them. Perceiving then that a ma- 
jority of the bishops was imbued with ultra 
montane maxims, he closed the council at 
its first session, and arrested the bishops of 


Tours, Ghent, and Toumay. who had openly 
declared themselves to be tne agents of Pius 
the Seventh. This proceeding rendered more 
docile a new meeting of the prelates which 
took place in the palace of the archbishop of 
Paris on the 5th of the following August ; the 
fathers there decided the question in regard 
to episcopal institution, in compliance with 
the desires of the emperor. It was supposed 
that his holiness would oppose the principles 
of the Gallican church ; it was not so ; he de- 
clared that the opinion of the prelates was in 
accordance with his own ; he joined to his 
brief, instructions concerning the manner in 
which bishops should conduct themselves in 
conferring the institution of the metropolitan, 
and passed high euloginms on the fathers lor 
the wisdom they had evinced in so delicate 
an affair. He even went further, and address- 
ed a private letter to Napoleon, called him his 
most dear son, emperor and king, lavished on 
him the most fulsome epithets, and terminated 
by entreating him not to oppose a reconcilia- 
tion. He, however, avoided touching on the 
causes which induced his disgrace, and par- 
ticularly on the extension Napoleon wished 
to give the concordat, by applying it to the 
provinces of the French empire, to Rome 
itself, to the states annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy, to Holland, Hamburg, and the Rhe- 
nish provinces. The wary pontiff had calcu- 
lated that such a . step would not compromise 
his position, and would force his enemy to set 
him at liberty; his hopes were deceived ; the 
emperor did not reply to his letters, and sent 
the bishops to their respective dioceses with- 
out taking the trouble to close the council. 

Napoleon then had on hand more serious 
subjects of apprehension than the subjugation 
of a pope ; ho was engaged in immense pre- 
parations for war. and in his gigantic plan for 
the invasion of Russia. But before commenc- 
ing this brilliant and disastrous campaign, he 
sent orders to the court of Turin, to transfer 
the holy father into France. His holiness 
made no protest, started with an escort, amt 
arrived on the 20th of June, 1812, al Fontain- 
bleau, which had been fixed upon as h;s place 
of residence. The princes of the church who 
dwelt at Paris, and were called the red car- 
dinals, were permitted to go and make their 
court to him ; the black cardinals, so called 
because they had been deprived of their pur- 
ple by the emperor for having refused to be 
present at his marriage with Maria Louisa, 
were alone excluded. 

After the unfortunate retreat from Moscow. 
Napoleen returned to France, and was imme- 
diately occupied with resuming negotiations 
with the pope. He went to Fontainblcnu, 
and fixed tne basis of a new concordat, w hich 
was acceded to by his holiness. The princi- 
pal conditions were, “That Pius the Seventh 
should exercise spiritual functions in France 
and Italy, as his predecessors had done; that 
embassadors and other envoys near the Holy 
See, should be regarded as members of the 
diplomatic body ; that the pontifical domains 
not then alienated, should! remain the pro- 
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perty of the pope, and should be administered 
by his agents ; that be should be allowed for 
the alienated domains, a revenue of two mil- 
lions of francs ; that the emperor should have 
six months to nominate to the vacant sees ; 
that the metropolitans should make the neces- 
sary inquiries into the merits of the nominee; 
that the pope should institute him in the six 
months following the notification ; that, neg- 
lecting this, the right of investiture should re- 
vert to the metropolitan or oldest bishop of the 
province: that the propaganda, the peniten- 
tiary, ana the archives should be established 
in the place where the pope was sojourning ; 
that the latter should renounce the sovereignty 
of Rome, and consent to transfer the Holy See 
into France.” The two contracting parties 
solemnly signed the treaty on the 25th of 
January, 1813. Festivals were given in cele- 
bration of this happy event, and Pius the 
Seventh embraced Napoleon, although he was 
not yet relieved from his excommunication. 
This agreement was of short duration ; the 
cardinal ministers having been set at liberty, 
and having received permission to join the 
pope, the intrigues recommenced. Paccaand 
Gonzalvi frightened the pontiff about the con- 
sequences of the concordat which he had 
signed, and induced him to take an extreme 
resolution, to protest against his own acts, to 
revoke what he had done, to afford to the 
Christian world the scandalous sight of a pope 
giving the lie to his own infallibility. 

His holiness then wrote to the emperor on 
the 24th of March, that is, two months after 
the signing of the concordat, to inform him of 
his new determination. “It is the spirit of 
darkness, it is Satan, who prompted to me all 
the articles of that concordat !... The most 
bitter repentance, the greatest remorse, rend 
my soul, which has neither truce nor peace ; 
I retract, as Pascal the Second retracted the 
promises he had made to Henry the Fifth, 
emperor of Germany; and I protest that I will 
not agree to any treaty until I am restored to 
all my rights, spiritual and temporal. ...” 

Napoleon, irritated at the very bad faith of 
the pontiff, paid no attention to this declara- 
tion. and issued a decree to maintain the con- 
cordat. This measure would, without doubt, 
have led to great disorders in the church, and 
produced a schism, if political events had not 
turned aside the general attention from eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

For the fifth time, the foreign sovereigns, 
subsidised by the gold of England, had formed 
a new coalition, and wore preparing to invade 
France. Hordes of Russians, Austrians, Eng- 
lish, Prussians, Swedes, Hollanders, Danes. 
Spaniards, Neapolitans, and Portuguese had 
united to crush the great nation, and formed 
several armies, whose total amounted to more 
than eleven hundred thousand men. Napo- 
leon, perceiving the necessity of not leaving 
a fire place of discord in the heart of the em- 
pire, and being unable to conquer the obsti- 
nacy of the pope, authorised bis return to 
Rome. 

His holiness had scarcely arrived in Ids 


states when great changes took place in France. 
Napoleon had succumbed ; the Bourbons had 
returned at the rear of the baggage waggons 
of the foreign armies, and Louis the Eigh- 
teenth was enthroned at the Tuilleries. Pius 
the Seventh hastened to write to the new 
king to congratulate him on his happy advent. 
After this lie persecuted the Italian patriots 
who had sided with the French ; he condemn- 
ed some of them to banishment, others to the 
galleys, most to death. The fanatical priests 
also thought of having a festival after their 
own fashion, in honour of the return of the 
holy father; they preached a crusade against 
the republicans, distributed holy daggers to 
m urder the heretics, and in their furious excite- 
ment, designated the Israelites to public ven- 
geance, and demanded from the pope autho- 
rity “ to eat a roast Jew.” The interference 
of the embassadors of the powers were ne- 
cessary to prevent the cannibals from execu- 
ting their horrible plan. The Israelites saved 
their lives, but not their fortunes. His holi- 
ness confiscated their property, overloaded 
them with imposts ; and shut them up like a 
herd of unclean animals, in a separate quarter 
called “Ghetto.” 

Pius the Seventh was then engaged in an 
act which the satellites of despotism regarded 
as most important, the restoration of the odious 
Society of Jesus. He published for this pur- 
ose, on the day of the octave of the feast of 
t. Ignatius Loyola, the following bull : “ The 
Catholic world, with one voice, demands the 
re-establishment of the Jesuits; it recognises 
the abundant fruits which these apostles have 
produced in every country. . . . The dispersion 
of the very stones of the sanctuary in these 
last periods of calamities, the annihilation of 
the discipline of the religious orders, the 
glory of thç Catholic religion, exact that we 
should yield to the wishes of the whole peo- 
ple by reorganising this sacred militia. We 
should believe ourselves guilty before God of 
great dereliction of duty, if in the great dan- 
gers of the Christrian republic, we neglected 
the aid which the special providence ot Christ 
grants us; and if placed in the bark of St. 
Peter, agitated and assailed by continual tem- 
pests, we refused to employ vigorous and ex- 
perienced rowers, offering of themselves to 
break the waves of a sea which each moment 
threatens the papacy with shipwreck and 
death. . . . Induced by such powerful motives, 
we have decreed, of certain knowledge, by 
virtue of the plenitude of our apostolic power, 
and as lasting for ever, that all the concessions, 
privileges, faculties, and rights granted to the 
Jesuits of the Russian empire, and of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, shall hereafter ex- 
tend to the use of our ecclesiastical states, 
and also to all those of other kingdoms. . . .” 

This bull was immediately sent to France, 
with the wax candles for Candlemas day, 
which his holiness sent to the royal family; 
but in the interval singular events had tran- 
spired. Napoleon had left the island of Elba, 
which had been assigned to him by the allies 
for his residence, had disembarked on the 
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shores of France, and reconquered his throne. 
The Bourbons had fled in disgrace from Paris, 
and had gone towards Ghent. The sovereign 
pontiff was extremely alarmed on learning this 
unhoped-for return of Bonaparte to power ; no 
longer believing himself in safety at Rome, 
hÿ hastened to leave it with his court, ana 
went to Genoa. There he received a letter 
from the emjperor, which was a model of wis- 
dom and mildness. 

“ Most holy father,” wroté Napoleon, u you 
have heard during the last month of my re- 
turn to France, my entrance into Paris, and 
of the departure of the Bourbons. The true 
nature of these events ought, however, to be 
known to you ; they are the work of an irre- 
sistible power, the work of the unanimous 
will of a great nation, which knows its rights 
and its duties. The dynasty which foreign 
bayonets imposed on the French people was 
no longer made for it. The Bourbons have 
been unwilling to associate themselves in 
sentiments, wants, and morals with them ; the 
people determined to separate from them. 
Their voice called a liberator; I hastened to 
them. From the moment I touched the shore, 
the love of my people has carried me to the 
bosom of the capital. The first care of my 
heart is to repay so much affection by the 
maintenance of an honourable tranquillity. 
The restoration of the imperial throne was 
necessary for the happiness of the French; 
my sweetest thought is to render it at the 
same time useful to the tranquillity of Furope. 

“ Enough glory has by turns illustrated the 
flags of the different nations; the vicissitudes 
of fate have sufficiently made great reverses 
succeed great successes; a more beautiful 
arena is now opened to sovereigns, and I am 
the first to descend into it. After having pre- 
sented to the world the sight of great combats, 
it will be sweeter to know hereafter no other 
rivalry than that of the advantages of peace, 
no other strife than that of the happiness o t 
the people. France is pleased to proclaim 
sincerely this noble end of all its wishes; 
jealous of its own independence, the invaria- 
ble principle of its policy will be the most 
absolute respect for the independence of other 
nations. If such are, as I believe, the pater- 
nal sentiments of your beatitude, tranquillity 
is assured fora long period, and justice, seated 
on the confines of different states, will alone 
be sufficient to guard the frontiers.” 

Such were the sublime sentiments which 
animated the great soul of Napoleon, but 
which were not shared by the allied kings. 
Thus the war recommenced more terribly 
than ever. England made desperate efforts, 
subsidised, w-ith all her means, hostile ar- 
mies, opened her treasures for treasons of all 
kinds, and then cast a million of men on the 
French territory. The battle of Waterloo put 
an end to this struggle ; Napoleon, defeated, not 
by fortune, but by the treason of his generals, 
abdicated the crown and surrendered to the 
English; magnanimous imprudence, which 
he paid for with his liberty, his life. The 
wretches, in contempt of the laws of nations, 


dared to retain him a captive, to conduct him 
to a rock in the midst of the seas, in a fatal 
climate, to torture, to assassinate him. 

On the first news of the reverses which the 
armies of the emperor had experienced, his 
holiness returned in triumph to Rome ; as soon 
as he was installed in the Quirinal palace, he 
appointed embassadors to go to compliment 
Louis the Eighteenth, on his return to France. 
The cardinal legate, Hercules Gonzalvi, and 
the sculptor Canova, were sent on this mis- 
sion ; they were at the same time to present 
to the allied sovereigns, briefs to obtain the 
entire restitution of the provinces of which 
the pope had been despoiled, as well as the 
pictures, statues, and objects of art which had 
been carried off from the museum at Rome ; 
they were also to solicit the recall of the 
Jesuits into France. All these things were 
granted to the sovereign pontiff. The pro- 
vinces were soon invaded by swarms of the 
black disciples of Ignatius Loyola^ at Bour- 
deaux, St. Anne, Forcalquier, Montmorin col- 
leges were opened under the direction of the 
good fathers ; shortly after, their number waa 
increased by all those who were driven from 
Russia by Alexander, and who fell upon Dole, 
Laval, Vitry, Avignon, and especially Paris. 

Pius the Seventh, satisfied of the submission 
of Ijouis the Eighteenth, supposed that he could 
push his encroachments still farther, and pre- 
sented to him a concordat, based upon that 
of Leo the Tenth with Francis the First, that 
is to say, which made France retrograde three 
centuries. The king signed it, but did not 
wish to make it obligatory on his clergy, 
either from not caring to place himself be- 
neath the feet of a spiritual father, who had 
so long treated him as a younger son, or from 
fear of the refusal of the sanction of the legis- 
lative chamber, in which all regard for the 
public good was not extinguished. 

His holiness, -still more encouraged by the 
success of these efforts to go on, intrigued ac- 
tively at the Congress of Vienna, and was 
placed in possession of the three provinces, 
the March of Ancona, Macerata, and Zermo, 
of the dutchies of Camerino, Beneventuro, 
and Ponte Corvo, as well as the provinces of 
Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara, known by 
the name of the three legations, and even 
claimed some cities of this last legation situa- 
ted beyond the Po, as well as the city of 
Avignon, and the Venaissin country. 

The fatal influence of the court of Rome 
was already extending itself over the different 
kingdoms of Europe ; the senate of Savoy had 
received its atrocious old laws, and restored 
the afllictivo and infamous penalties of bar- 
barous ages against blasphemers ; Bavaria had 
signed a concordat with the pope : the empe- 
ror had done the same for the kingdom of 
Poland ; the king of the Two Sicilies, Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, was forced to grant com- 
pensations to the Holv See for the suppression 
of the disgraceful tribute of a hackney; the 
protestant princes of Germany found them- 
selves vigorously pressed, solicited, and threa- 
tened to permit the Jesuits to enter their 
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dominions; from all quarters, was at last an- j vengeance so far as to persecute a venerable 
nounced the restoration of the papacy. For- ( old man, the virtuous Llorente, the author of 
tunately, the Catholic and protestant princes the History of the Inquisition of Spain, who 
of the states of the Germanic confederacy had taken refuge at Paris. At the instigation 
were alarmed by the progress of the court of of Monseigneur Macchi, the apostolic nuncio, 
Rome. To avoid a collision, they arranged the minister of police sent to this venerable 
among themselves the principle of unlimited octogenarian, already a great invalid, an order 
freedom of worship, and proposed a concor- to quit France in a few days, though it was 
dat, established on this basis, to the pontiff, then mid-winter. Llorente obeyed, started, 
He refused to adhere, under the pretence that and died before reaching the frontier, 
such a treaty would compromise his temporal God struck the persecutor in his turn. On 
and spiritual power; they went on, notwith- the 6th of July. 1822, Pius the Seventh fell m 
standing his censures. The holy father then his chamber and broke his hip; all the aid of 
walked with erect head in the path of reac- science could not cure him, and he died on 
tions; he rallied around him the kings of the the 20th of April, 1823, in the eighty-first year 
holy alliance, declared a terrible war against of his age, alter having reigned twenty-three 
liberal ideas, fulminated excommunications years, five months, and six days. His funeral 
against the democrats of France, the illumi- was celebrated with the usual pomp, and his 
nati of Germany, the radicals of England, and coffin was deposited, as usual, in the sarco* 
the Carbonari of Italy ; he persecuted liberal phagus, in which the dead awaits the living 
writers to the utmost, and even pushed his pontiff. 


LEO THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH 

POPE. 

[A. D. 1823.] 

Inclusive and exclusive factions in the conclave — Annibal della Genga is proclaimed pope by the 
name of Leo the Twelfth — His history before his exaltation — He excites the king of Spain to 
violent measures against the Cortes — Pastoral letter of the archbishop of Toulouse — Resistance 
in France to the progress of ultra montanism — Sickness of the holy father — He proclaims the 
opening of the universal jubilee — Churches of Germany , Switzerland , England , and Ireland — 
Encyclical letter of the pope — The Jesuits obtain the exclusive privilege of teaching in the 
states of the church — Death of Louis the Eighteenth — Advent of Charles the Tenth to the 
throne of France — Opening of the holy door — Speculations of the pontiff in indulgences — 
Fanaticism of the Jesuit missionaries in France — Considerable wealth extorted by the pope 
during the jubilee of 1825 — Presents from his holiness to the royal family — The Jesuits per- 
secute the liberal press — The last auto-da-fe celebrated in Spain — Knaveries of the priests in 
France — Miracle of the cross at Migne — Efforts of the Jesuits to seize on instruction in 
France — Struggle between them and the university — Ordinances against them — The Catholics 
of England and Ireland — Death of Leo the Twelfth . 

We think it useful, at a time when every posed principally of Italians, who are always 
thing is presaging the imminent ruin of the m a majority, has for its aim to unite electors 
papacy, to explain the usages which govern enough to choose a pope from among its num- 
the sacred college, and to transmit to posterity ber; the exclusive is formed of foreign pre- 
the regulations which are established for the lates, and of those who have not yet sold tneir 
elections of the head of the church, before votes; by way of opposition, it endeavours to 
they have fallen into forgetfulness. The car- organise a minority to prevent the election, 
dinals are divided into three classes; the first Moreover, France, Spain, and Austria exer- 
comprises six cardinals, called suburban ; cise a right of exclusion, that is to say, they 
these are the prelates of Sabine, Frascati, can reject a candidate who has obtained a 
Porto, St. Rufinus, Yeletri, Palestrina, and Al- majority, if he is not agreeable to them ; but 
bano ; the second includes fifty cardinal priests, this right having been exercised once by each 
among whom are bishops of different nations : power, they are then compelled to accept the 
the third is composed of fourteen cardinal choice which is made, 
deacons ; but this number of sixty-six princes Sixteen days after the death of Pius the 
of the church is never full ; the sacred col- Seventh, fifty cardinals entered the conclave 
lege usually contains from fifty-five to sixty to give him a successor. The intrigues, which 
members. The pope must, to procure an had been very animated before the meeting 
election, obtain one more than two-thirds of of the sacred college, still continued for t wen- 
all the votes. On the opening of the conclave, ty-six days. At last the cardinal Annibal 
the cardinals divide into two sections, called della Genga, prevailed over his competitors, 
the inclusive and exclusive. The first, com- and w as proclaimed pope by the name of Leo 
Vol. H. 3D 36* 
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the Twelfth. The choice had fallen on a pre- 
late only sixty-three years old, which appear- 
ed to be a 'departure from the habits of the 
cardinals, who usually elevated to the Holy 
See, out of preference, titularies who were 
bowed by age, and inclining to the tomb. 
But Annibal made up for this defect by lan- 
guishing health and precocious infirmities, the 
fruits of the debauçnery of his youth, which 
made them foresee that he would not preserve 
for a long time the deposit which had been 
confided to him. 

The new pontiff was bom in the diocese of 
Fabriano ; his father was named Hilary Count 
della Genga, and his mother Louisa Periberti. 
His parents had made him embrace the eccle- 
siastical state in his youth, in which he was 
not long in raising himself to the highest digni- 
ties, by means of his intrigues with the Roman 
courtezans, and his liaisons with the bastards 
of the incestuous Pius the Sixth. He had 
obtained from that pope the title of archbishop 
of Tyre, and the nuncioship of Cologne. Un- 
der Pius the Seventh he had been accredited 
as nuncio extraordinary near the diet of Ratis- 
bon, to defend the interests of the court of 
Rome, and was sent afterwards to Napoleon, 
to bring the powerful emperor of the French 
into the interests of the pope. In this last 
mission the prelate had been distinguished for 
his baseness and servility; he constantly 
loaded Napoleon with the most extravagant 
praises ; called him the imperial hero, the new 
Charlemagne, the regenerator of the world ; 
he proclaimed him to be the strongest among 
the great, the most glorious among the power- 
ful, the predestined of Got! from all eternity. 
. . . Which did not prevent him, when fortune 
turned, when Napoleon was constrained to 
yield the throne to the Bourbons, from pre- 
senting himself at the court of Louis the 
Eighteenth, in the capacity of extraordinary 
nuncio, and congratulating him that the god 
of armies had led him, as it were, by the 
hand to the throne of his ancestors, to put an 
end to the tribulations of the Catholic church, 
that holy spouse of Christ, which had not 
ceased to lament over the evils caused by the 
usurper. 

On his return to Italy, Annibal was pro- 
moted to the cardinalate. and obtained besides 
the post of vicar general to his holiness. He 
was already archpriest of St. Mary Majora, 
prefect of the congregation of the residences 
of bishops, of ecclesiastical immunity, and of 
the spiritual affairs of the Roman college and 
seminary, and w*as accumulating enormous 
benefices. He had acquired a very great in- 
fluence over the mind of Pius the Seventh, 
and had contributed powerfully to restore the 
barbarous practices abolished during the so- 
journ of the French, the strappado, the rack, 
and the odious tortures employed by the holy 
inquisition. 

Such were the antecedents of this fanatical 
riest. Having become pope, he wished to 
nish the w*ork commenced by his predeces- 
sor, annihilate liberty, and cause civilization 
to retrograde to the ages of barbarism. He 


addressed congratulations to the king of Spain, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, a knavish, cowardly, 
and perjured prince, in regard to his restora- 
tion, and to Louis the Eighteenth, for the aid 
he had lent that monarch in men and money, 
to induce the triumph of despotism. He then 
essayed to extend nis influence over France, 
and excited the cardinal Clermont Tonnere, 
archbishop of Toulouse, who was at Rome, to 
draw up a pastoral letter for his flock, which 
he could use as a pilot balloon, to enable his 
holiness to judge of the state of men’s minds. 
The prelate, in his letter, asked for legislative 
modifications, so that the laws of the kingdom 
should be in harmony with those of the church, 
that is, should concur in subjugating and stu- 
pifying the nation. He demanded the restora- 
tion of solemn festivals, or Catholic rests; the 
restoration of a great number of religious 
orders of that monkish militia, which had for 
centuries weighed down the nation, devoured 
the substance of the people, and corrupted 
their morals. He also claimed the indepen- 
dence of the ministry, that is, that they should 
restore to the priests the rich domains which 
had been extorted from weak souls, and of 
w hich the republic had despoiled them ; 
finally, he wished the suppression of the or- 
ganic laws. 

All France was in an uproar on the appear- 
ance of this pastoral letter. The writers of 
the opposition denounced it as encroaching on 
the constitutional liberties, consecrated by the 
charter, and used such energetic language, 
that Louis the Eighteenth was constrained to 
issue a royal ordinance, which declared this 
letter abusive, and suppressed it, as contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom, the prerogatives 
and independence of the crown. 

In the mean while Leo the Twelfth fell 
sick, and so badly, that the cardinals hoped 
for a short time that he would yield to the at- 
tack ; but he recovered, and after some months 
of convalescence, was enabled to resume the 
course of his apostolic labours. One of his 
first cares w as to promulgate the bull “ Quod 
hoc ineunte sæculo,” which announced the 
opening of the universal jubilee, for the year 
1825, in order to revive the trade in dispen- 
sations, indulgences, benefices, and absolu- 
tions, which had become much discredited 
since the French revolution. He also desired 
to make his influence predominant in protest- 
ant countries, now by allying himself with the 
people against the sovereigns, now by making 
common cause with the Tatter, according as 
his policy required. He succeeded, in this 
way, in producing serious collisions in the 
cantons of Berne, Geneva, and Vaud ; in seve- 
ral German states, in Hanover, and in Ireland. 
He then attacked the philosophical and liberal 
schools, whose progress caused great dis- 
quietude to the Holy See, and denounced it 
to the vengeance of nations in an encyclical 
letter. His holiness thus expressed himself* 

“There is a sect, my brethren, who, arro- 
gating wrongfully to themselves tne name of 
philosophy, have rekindled from their ashee 
the dispersed phalanxes of errors. This sect, 
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covered externally by the flattering appear- 
ances of piety and liberality, professes tolera- 
tion, or rather indifference, and interferes not 
only with civil affairs, but even with those 
of religion ; teaching that God has given en- 
tire freedom to every man, so that each one 
can, without endangering his safety, embrace 
and adopt the sect or opinion which suits his 
private judgment. . . . This doctrine, though 
seducing and sensible in appearance, is pro- 
foundly absurd ; and I cannot warn you too 
much against the impiety of these maniacs. . . 

“What shall I say morel The iniquity of the 
enemies of the Holy See is so increased, that 
besides the deluge of pernicious books with 
which they inundate Europe, it goes so far as 
to turn the religion of the holy scriptures to 
detriment. A society, commonly called the 
Bible Society, spreads itself audaciously over 
the whole earth, and in contempt of the tra- 
ditions of the holy fathers, in opposition to the 
celebrated decree of the council of Trent, 
which prohibits the holy scriptures from being 
made common, it publishes translations of 
them in all the languages of the world. Se- 
veral of our predecessors have made laws to 
turn aside this scourge ; and we also, in order 
to acquit ourselves of our pastoral duty, urge 
the shepherds to remove their flocks carefully 
from these mortal pasturages. . . . Let God 
arise: let him repress, confound, annihilate 
this unbridled license of speaking, writing, 
and publishing — .” 

His holiness wished to create powerful 
auxiliaries for himself in the strife on which 
he was about to enter, and naturally thought 
of the Jesuits. He loaded the good fathers 
with honours and wealth, in order to attach 
them the more to his cause ; he yielded and 
assigned for ever to the company and its gene- 
ral, Louis Fortis, the Roman college, with the 
church of St. Ignatius, several convents, the 
oratory called that of Father Caravita, the 
museum, the library, the observatory, and all 
the dependencies. He invested them, more- 
over, with the exclusive privilege of teaching, 
and published a constitution in regard to the 
mode of directing education in the ecclesias- 
tical states. 

Once entered on the path of reform, the 
fanatical Leo the Twelfth did not confine him- 
self to the first regulations. He made edicts 
about the simplest things — about costumes, 
furniture, equipages, spectacles, balls. Rome 
soon assumed a lugubrious ana funereal as- 
pect, as in the time of the fierce Pius the Fifth, 
jof sanguinary memory. The irksome cere- 
monies of religion replaced the most innocent 
leasures; holy spies swarmed, night and 
ay, through the city of the Cæsars, to sur- 
prise the delinquents, and watch over families. 
The pontifical censure extended as far as the 
toilette of the females. Severe penalties were 
inflicted on all the Roman ladies, who permit- 
ted their noble and graceful forms to be robed 
in gauze. He even went still further, and 
mounted up to the source of the delinquency 
of coquetry, and prohibited mantua makers, 
seamstresses, ana milliners from making 
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dresses low in the neck, under penalty of ex- 
communication. 

Whilst Leo the Twelfth w r as playing his 
part as pope at Rome, Louis the Eighteenth 
was finishing his reign, and leaving the throne 
of France to the count d’Artois, his brother, 
an old rake, who had become a hypocrite, a 
bigot recruit and ally of the Jesuits; the new 
sovereign took the name of Charles the Tenth. 

Three months after this event, the jubilee 
opened; Leo the Twelfth went, as usual on 
Christmas eve, to the porch of the church of 
St. Peter in great state, covered with a man- 
tle of silver, an emblem of the rich harvest on 
which he counted, he struck three times on 
the casing of the door, which fell inward and 
left a free passage to the imbecile devotees 
who desired to carry their offerings. 

Although it was no longer in those fine 
times of the church in which the publication 
of the jubilee made so much wealth flow into 
Rome that the cellars of the Vatican could not 
contain it, still the pope had cause to be satis- 
fied. The Jesuits knew admirably how to 
take advantage of the superstition of the Ca- 
tholics. They organised missions, traversed 
the cities, villages, smallest borougns, planted 
crosses, preached in the open air, fanaticised 
the populace, and every w’here extorted mo- 
ney from the faithful. Independently of these 
extraordinary means, Leo the Twelfth had 
conceived the idea, in order to increase his 
treasures, to set in vigour the taxes of the 
apostolic chancellery for the redemption of 
crimes, which had not fortunately succeeded 
with him. He was heard to say, on the occa- 
sion of this measure, to the cardinals who re- 
monstrated with him on the danger of giving 
just pretexts to the enemies of the papacy to 
declaim against the abuse, “Bah! fear no- 
thing; we will bring all the writers to reason. 
I act to-day with money for relimon, in order 
to act to-morrow for religion with money.” 

In fact, he expended, generously, a very 
large sum in the purchase of a sword, and a 
cap ornamented w’ith precious stones, which 
he sent to the stupid duke of Angouleme, the 
eldest son of Charles the Tenth. He joined 
to them, for the dauphiness, the silver mantle 
with which he had opened the holy door, as 
well as magnificent medals; and for Madame, 
the widow of the duke de Berri, the second 
son of the king, two cameos in agate, repre- 
senting the Saviour and St. Peter, and two re- 
liquaries containing, the one, a piece of the 
wood of the manger in which Christ was bom ; 
the other, a piece of the stone of the tomb of 
the chiet of the apostles. There were very 
many at the court of France w'ho were in- 
credulous about these two last objects. The 
prince and princesses were, nevertheless, flat- 
tered by the presents of his holiness, and, in 
exchange, they promised to second Charles 
the Tenth with all their power in the war 
which he had declared against the press. 
They could only proceed, however, gently, on 
account of the universal repulsion which ultra 
montanism excited, and especially on account 
of the institutions of the country. 
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Bat in Spain things went on faster; the 
priests, not being restrained as in France, by 
constitutional laws, cast themselves with a 
species of fury on the path of Catholic reac- 
tion; the frightful inquisition, which had been 
re-established since the return of the fanatical 
Ferdinand the Seventh, confined thousands of 
victims in its prisons. The Jesuits went still 
farther ; at Valencia they celebrated an auto- 
da-fe, and burned an unfortunate Jew, who 
was condemned as a relapsed heretic, with 
all the pomp used in the fine times of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic and Philip the Fifth, under 
the terrible inquisitors, Torquamada and Don 
Diego Sarmiento de Ballaaarès. This atro- 
cious execution took place in the beginning of 
the year 1826. Leo the Twelfth, to his dis- 
grace, gratified with the plenary indulgences 
of a special jubilee those who had co-operated 
in or merely assisted at the punishment of the 
Israelite, and declared in nis bull that the 
presence of a Catholic at an auto-da-fe, was 
equivalent to a hundred stations in a hundred 
d&Ferent churches. 

His holiness being Unable to act in the 
same way in Germany and France, and impose 
silence on the incredulous through terror, was 
obliged to have recourse to other means; he 
ordered the Jesuits to perform miracles. A 
fanatical prince, who had embraced the ec- 
clesiastical state, named Hohenlohe, was com- 
missioned to perform cures in the different 
circles of the Germanic confederacy, and ac- 
quitted himself admirably. In F ranee, where 
tney feared lest too rigorous investigations 
should be made about the sick, the Jesuits 
acted differently ; they chose a small hamlet, 
called Migné, in the diocese of Poictiers, 
which was inhabited by poor peasants, as the 
theatre of their miracles, and one night, at the 
close of the religious exercises, on the 17th 
of December, 1826, they made a phenomenal 
cross appear in the air. There being no one 
there to unmask the imposture, all those pre- 
sent were convinced of the existence of the 
prodigy, and cried out, a miracle. The clergy 
made a great noise about it, and used it to 
extend their moral influence. The pope, on 
his side, did not fail to show the lively interest 
which he took in the miracle, and sent to the 
humble church of Migné a golden cross, con- 
taining a piece of the true cross. From that 
moment the good fathers thought that every 


thing was allowed them ; they entered upon 
an open strife with the university, and sought 
to seize on the exclusive education of youth. 
The university defended itself, addressed en- 
ergetic remonstrances to the deputies, and 
had the ministry of public instruction taken 
away from Count Frayssinous, bishop of Her- 
mopolis, who was secretly affiliated to the con- 
gregation. The new minister, the grand mas- 
ter of the university, immediately commenced 
purging the primary instruction from those 
mitigated Jesuits, known by the name of Bro- 
thers of the Christian School ; he then drew 
up a report to the king, to put an end to the 
encroachments of the Jesuits, and to have the 
execution of the laws of the kingdom assured, 
in all the secondary ecclesiastical schools. 
Charles the Tenth, forced to make a conces- 
sion to public opinion, authorised the forma- 
tion of a commission, to decide on the mea- 
sures to be taken to make clerical instruction 
accord with political legislation, and the max- 
ims of the French public law. Thi6 commis- 
sion came to a kind of agreement, and yielded 
several points to the university, in order to 
obtain permission for the Jesuits to have & 
certain number of colleges freed from the 
supervision of government. Fortunately, the 
chamber of deputies refused to ratify this 
arrangement, and decided that all the colleges 
kept by the good fathers, should be submitted 
to university regulations, especially those of 
Billom, Aix, Bourdeaux, Dôle, Forcalquier, 
Montmorillon St. Anne d’Auray, and St. 
Acheul; and, moreover, that no one could 
hereafter be employed either in directing or 
teaching, in a house of education, which was 
dependent on the university, or even on the 
secondary ecclesiastical schools, unless he 
first declared in writing that he did not belong 
to any religious congregation. 

Leo the Twelfth wrote at once to the disci- 
ples of Ignatius Loyola, to console them for 
the check they had experienced ; he at the 
same time addressed strong remonstrances to 
Charles the Tenth, on his weakness, and en- 
joined on him to try a stroke of state policy 
in defence of the altar. 

The holy father had not the happiness to 
see his wishes hearkened to ; he soon after- 
wards became very ill, and breathed his last 
on the 10th of February, 1829, about ten 
o’clock in the morning. 
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PIUS THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST 

POPE. 


[A. D. 1829.] 

Election of Pius the Eighth — History of Cardinal Castielioni before his elevation to the throne of 
the apostle — Synodical letter of his holiness — Revolt of the inhabitants of Imola — Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland and England — 0 } Connell , the first Catholic admitted into the house 
of commons — He demands the repeal of the union ana a separate parliament for his own 
country — Pius the Eighth recognises the usurper , Don Miguel . as the lawful sovereign of 
Portugal — Blasphemers put to the torture by the inquisition of Spain — Pragmatic sanction of 
the protestant princes of Germany — The Camarilla at the court of Charles Vie Tenth — French 
revolution — Fall and flight of Charles the Tenth — The duke of Orleans is proclaimed king of 
the French, by the name of Louis Philippe the First — His holiness refuses to recognise the 
new king — Negotiations on the subject — Death of Pius the Eighth. 


After forty-nine days of vacancy in the 
Holy See, and thirty-six days of struggles and 
intrigues in the conclave, the cardinals united 
their suffrages on Francis Xavier Castiglioni. 
who was proclaimed pope by the name ot 
Pius the Eighth. 

The new head of the church was in his 
sixty-eighth year ; he was born at Cingoli, a 
small town, situated near Orsino, in the states 
of the church, on the 20th of November, 1761. 
His parents, who had remarked in him, from 
his earliest youth, a supple, servile character, 
joined to much astuteness, had sent him to 
Rome, to remove him from them, and make 
a priest of him. This aversion, which Casti- 
glioni inspired in his family, was the cause 
of his high fortune. Having entered on the 
ecclesiastical career, jie made rapid progress 
in it. In the year 1800 he was made bishop 
of Monte Alto, a 6mall city of the March of 
Ancona, by Pius the Seventh. In 1808 he 
obtained the hat and the bishopric of Cesena : 
in 1821 he passed into the order of cardinal 
bishops, ana became the titulary of the sub- 
urban see of Frascati ; he was finally made 
grand penitentiary and prefect of the congre- 
gatipn of the Index. Having become sove- 
reign pontiff, he considered it an honour to 
show that he would continue the policy of 
his predecessors, and would pursue the im- 
pious work of subjugating the people. He 
addressed the following circular letter to the 
bishops of Christendom, to inform them of his 
detestable intentions, and to excite them to 
lend him assistance. 

“It is your duty, venerable brethren, to 
turn all your attention towards the secret so- 
cieties of factious men, of fierce republicans, 
the declared enemies of God and king^, who 
apply themselves wholly to desolating the 
church, to destroying states, to troubling the 
universe, and who, by breaking the bridle of 
the true faith and passive obedience to princes, 
open the way to all crimes. We ourselves 
labour with all our might, that the church and 
public matters should not suffer from the at- 
tempts of these mysterious sects, who, by vir- 
tue of oaths of darkness, seek to hurl religion 
and empires into the abyss. But these are 
uot the only dangers to which the altar and 


the throne are exposed ; the children of the 
age sap these two divine institutions by other 
means, which, if less violent, are no less dan- 
gerous. We speak of these innumerable 
errors which the press is scattering about, of 
those false and perverse doctrines which at- 
tack the Catholic faith, no longer secretly and 
in the dark, but boldly and openly. We say 
it weeping; yes, the roaring lions have ‘cast 
themselves upon Israel ; yes, they have united 
against God, against his Christ, and his minis- 
ters; yes, these impious have exclaimed, 
1 Destroy the church, destroy it even to its 
foundations . 7 It is thither that the dark ma- 
nœuvres of the sophists of this age tend, of 
those philosophers who maintain that the Ca- 
tholic religion is but a tissue of absurd false- 
hoods, of ridiculous superstitions, invented by 
corrupt, greedy, and impostor priests, in order 
to degrade the nations. We must, venerable 
brethren, pursue these dangerous sophists; 
we must denounce their works to the tribu- 
nals; we must hand over their persons to the 
inquisitors, and recall them by tortures to the 
sentiments of the true faith of the spouse of 
Christ . 77 

The exhortations of his holiness avrakened 
the zeal of the Italian prelates, and gave fresh 
aliment to the war against the liberals. The 
cardinal Justiniani, bishop' of Imola, was dis- 
tinguished among others by a display of ex- 
cessive rigour, so that the populace interfered 
and rose in insurrection to put an end to his 
atrocities. 

Other events, produced by very different 
causes, but which were equally favourable 
to the extension of the Holy See, were occur- 
ring in the kingdom of Great Britain : the Irish 
Camolics had constrained George tne Fourth 
to decree their political emancipation, and to 
render them competent to sit and vote in the 
two houses of parliament, and exercise all 
civil and military functions, on the sole con- 
dition that they should take an oath of fidelity 
to the king, the state, and the protestant suc- 
cession, ana should abjure all fealty or alle- 
giance to any foreign power. 

The immediate result of the emancipation 
bill was to introduce into parliament the ce- 
lebrated Daniel O’Connell, one of the most 
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ardent defenders of Irish nationality, and who 
was afterwards to become so famous by the 
name of the great Agitator. Seven days after 
his entrance into the house of commons, he 
claimed, in the name of his oppressed country, 
that which he still demands, the repeal of the 
union, and a separate parliament, with this 
difference, however, that at that period his 
eloquent voice scarcely excited the proud dis- 
dain of the tories, whilst now it causes the 
members of the English oligarchy to tremble 
in the midst of their sumptuous palaces. 

An usurpation had also taken place in Por- 
tugal. Don Miguel the Sanguinary, the bro- 
ther of Don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, had 
seized on the throne of his young niece, 
Dona Maria, and had established in the 
county a system of unheard-of terror, so as to 
banish, in a few months, forty thousand citi- 
zens, to imprison twenty-eight thousand, and 
to torture, behead, or poison eleven hundred 
and twenty-five victims. 

His holiness, charmed with the absolutist 
tendencies of Don Miguel, hastened to recog- 
nise him as the lawful sovereign of Portugal, 
and sent an apostolic nuncio to him to renew 
diplomatic relations with the court of Lisbon. 
The court of Madrid also gave great cause of 
satisfaction to the sovereign pontiff. The fe- 
rocious Ferdinand the Seventh, plunged in 
the most extravagant bigotry, tigntened daily, 
more and more, the chains of the people, re- 
established the most absurd and odious laws, 
gave an incredible preponderance to the 
clergy, revived the old ordinances against 
blasphemers and sacrilegious persons, and 
filled the prisons of the inquisition and the 
jails with the unfortunate who were suspec- 
ted of tolerance. 

Germany alone caused lively disquiet to 
Pius the Eighth. The princes of the Germa- 
nic confederacy published an edict, which 
was but a pragmatic sanction in thirty-nine 
articles, containing these principal disposi- 
tions: — 1. All acts of spiritual authority shall 
be submitted to the temporal power, as well 
acts of local authority as those of tne sove- 
reign pontiff, whether new or old. 2. Com- 
munications with Rome, about spiritual order, 
shall be regulated by the civil power. 3. Pro- 
vincial councils shall not be held but by the 
authority of the civil power, and in the pre- 
sence of its commissioners. 4. Appeals to 
the pope in ecclesiastical causes, of any kind 
whatsoever, shall be prohibited. 5. The state 
shall determine the conditions of the choice 
of bishops, shall interfere in the choice of 
dean, shall determine their authority, and re- 
gulate their powers, as well as those of the 
chapters. 6. It shall also determine the du- 
ration of theological studies, concur in the .ex- 
aminations which the candidates shall under- 
go, as well as those of ecclesiastics who shall 
desire to be promoted to a curacy or other 
prebend. 7. The exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority shall be subordinate to the decisions 
of the civil power, in consequence of the ten- 
dency to appeals as from an abuse of autho- 
rity . . . 
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The pontiff declared that the execution of 
these articles was incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the Catholic church in Germany, 
and he addressed a brief to the archbishop of 
Frey burg, as well as to the prelates of May- 
ence, Rottemburg, Linburg, and Fulda, to ex- 
hort them to resist the grand dukes of Hesse 
and Baden, the elector of Hesse Cassel, the 
duke of Nassau, and the king of Wurtemburg, 
the signers of this edict, “of a scandal forged 
by the enemies of the Catholic church . . . .” 
“Recollect,” he said to them, “that the holy 
spouse of Christ is free by divine appoint- 
ment, and is not submitted to any earthly 
power. Pursue then its enemies without re- 
laxation with all the power of your words, and 
raise against them the irresistible floods of 
the wrath of the populace . . .” 

These paternal exhortations had no influ- 
ence on the edict of the protestant princes, 
on the contrary, they made the opposition 
to the Catholic church more violent. In 
France, the philosophical spirit was making 
equally rapid progress, notwithstanding the 
ultra montanes, the resistance of the sove- 
reign, and the persecutions of the Cama- 
rilla ? a kind of secret council, composed of 
Louis Lamburschini, the nuncio of his holi- 
ness, of Monseigneur de Quelen, archbishop 
of Paris, of the prince de Polignac, and of the 
heads of the Jesuits of Montrouge, who di- 
rected the actions of Charles the Tenth. — 
These misérables, seeing the inutility of their 
impious manœuvres to stop the leap of the 
nation, wished to try extraordinary measures; 
they elaborated a plan of attack against liber- 
ty, and induced the imbecile monarch to issue 
the famous ordinances of 1830, which abo- 
lished the liberty of the press, changed the 
law of election, and declared the chamber 
dissolved before it had even met, all of w hich 
violated the charter of the kingdom. 

A sublime revolution was accomplished ; in 
three days the people of Paris reconquered 
the liberty of France, crushed three genera- 
tions of kings. Alas, this triumph was to be 
of short duration; ten days afterwards, two 
hundred and nineteen representatives of the 
citizens reconstructed a royalty, and made the 
duke of Orleans king of the French. The 
new monarch took the name of Louis Philippe 
the First. 

As soon as he wras installed upon the throne 
the prince thought of rallying the clergy to 
him, and sent for the archnishop of Pans, to 
induce him to be the first to take an oath of 
fidelity to the new dynasty. The prelate re- 
lied badly to the advances which were made 
im, and declared that he would not officially 
authorise any priest, either by precept or ex- 
ample, to offer up public prayers for him, until 
an order had been given nim by the sovereign 
pontiff to do so ; he only consented to send an 
express to Pius the Eighth to learn his deci- 
sion. The negotiator of this strange affair 
was the bearer of a private and secret letter 
from the queen of the French, and a missive 
from the archbishop. 

His holiness, after having taken cognizance 
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of the contents of the despatches which were 
addressed to him, put several questions to the 
diplomatist, and asked him, among other 
things, if he could hope that the new govern- 
ment would not degenerate into a democracy, 
and on the reply of the latter that such were 
not the intentions of Louis Philippe, the pope 
added that this assurance gave him 9ome tran- 
quillity, but that he could not recognise the 
king of the barricades until he had consulted 
with the other sovereigns of Europe. The 
envoy, little satisfied with this reply, endea- 
voured to carry matters by intimidation, and 
announced to the holy father that in case of 
refusal, his government had determined to 
separare the Gallican from the Roman church, 
and to appoint as patriarch the celebrated 
bishop Gregory, who was entirely opposed to 
ultra montanism. Pius the Eighth replied 
without emotion, “It is written there shall be 
schisms, and heresies, and the people shall 
rend each other in religious quarrels.” 

The French diplomatist, unable to over- 
come the obstinacy of the pope, turned to the 
cardinals, neglected no means to gain them 
over to nis court, and acted with so much 
skill; that the sovereign pontiff, circumvented 


by all the princes of the church, determined 
to recognise the new king of the French. 

This act was one of the last events which 
signalised the reign of Pius the Eighth ; his 
holiness had experienced for several months 
a stiffness in the articulations, which rendered 
every movement painful and grievous ; on the 
ITth of November, the very day on which the 
| revolution of Poland broke out, his sickness 
assumed so severe a character, that he foresaw 
his approaching end, and on the 30th of the 
same month the old pope expired, after a 
reign of a year and eignt months. 

His mortal remains were exposed in the 
Pauline chapel of the Quirinal palace ; his 
entrails were enclosed, according to custom, 
in an um, and carried to the church of Saints 
Vincent and Anastasius. After the ceremony 
of exposure, his body was carried into the 
Sixtine chapel of the Vatican, and from thence 
into the church of St. Peter, behind the grating 
i of the chapel of the Holy Sacrament, so that 
the faithful might approach it to kiss his feet, 
, and from thence into a lofty tomb of state be- 
1 neath the choir, from whence it was not to be 
j borne but to give room to his successor. 


GREGORY THE SIXTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 

SECOND POPE. 

[A. D. 1831—1846.] 


The task which we had imposed on our- 
selves of unveiling the crimes, and the turpi- 
tudes of the Roman pontiffs, from the first 
ages of the church to our own days, is now 
accomplished. We will leave to other histo- 
rians the care of relating to posterity the 
scandalous elevation of Cardinal Capellari to 
the throne of the church, the intrigues, the 
struggles, the bargains to which his election 
gave rise, and which prolonged the vacancy 
of the Holy See for sixty-four days. It re- 
mains to us but to state the condition of the 
pontifical court during the reign of Gregory 
the Sixteenth. 

Alas, Rome still remains as in past ages, 
the sink of vice, a hearth of corruption ; the 
Quirinal palace, the actual residence of the 
popej has no cause to envy the Vatican of the 
Borgias ; the tiara is still tne emblem of pride, 
licentiousness and avarice; the princes of the 
church am still the most infamous of men ; 
the priests are still animated by that same 
fanatical spirit which, for almost two thousand 
years, has rendered them the scourge of the 
human race; finally, the Jesuits are still, as 
formerly, ambitious, corrupters, insatiable, au- 
dacious, the enemies of all liberty, and form 
the most immoral, dangerous, and execrable 
corooration which exists in the world. 

Gregory the Sixteenth, the worthy protector 
of this sacred militia, has declared himself 


/ 

the champion of despotism, the cowardly 
flatterer of kings, until the day in which he 
shall be able to crush their heads. Thanks 
to him, the house of God has become a cave 
of robbers, the church has Judaised, has 
taught the consecration of the rights of races, 
of privileges and of birth, instead of preach- 
ing that doctrine of love, charity, and devo- 
tion, which Jesus came to announce to men : 
it has sanctified the monstrous principle of 
the passive obedience of the people to the 
will of sovereigns; it has placed among the 
articles of faith the sacrilegious dogma which 
condemns the common people to fertilise the 
earth by their sweat, and to impose on them- 
selves the hardest. privations, in order to gorge 
with wealth the crowned Saraanapalusses who 
weigh down humanity. 

We will pass ever in silence the internal 
excesses of the Quirinal palace ; other writers 
will unveil, at the proper time, the mysteries 
of the private life of the pope, the origin of 
astonishing fortune of Cnjetanino, first the 
chamberlain, then the barber of Cardinal Ca- 
pellari; they will explain the excessive ten- 
derness of the holy father for the beautiful 
Caietanina, and her seven children ; they will 
tell the causes which have given to her an 
apartment in the Quirinal palace, on the same 
story with that of the pope. We will content 
ourselves with stating, that at Rome strange 
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rumours are circulated on this subject ; that 
Gregory the Sixteenth is openly designated as 
the father of the children of Cajetanina, and 
that the disguised exile of a cardinal appointed 
to the legation of Ravenna is attributed to a 
fit of jealousy ; that in the circles of the city 
an anecdote is related concerning a young 
nurse of Tivoli, remarkably handsome, at- 
tached to the family of the chamberlain, who 
had for a short time attracted the attention of 
his holiness; that the intemperance of the 
sovereign pontiff is publicly blamed ; that he 
is accused of living like an epicurean, and of 
getting drunk every night on the wine of Or- 
vieto, which he corrects, it is said, with 
champamie, to weaken it. 

But what concerns us chiefly to know is, 
the species of religious crusade undertaken 
by the court of Rome against the new order 
of ideas ; it is the redoubled audacity of the 
ultra montane clergy ; it is the brutal appeal 
which the pope makes to force, to stifle the 
germs of liberty in the heart of the people of 
Italy ; it is the execrable bull issued by Gre- 
gory the Sixteenth against the Israelites. 

‘• All the Jews,” says his holiness in this 
edict, “ who reside at Ancona and at Sinigag- 
lia, shall no longer receive Catholic nurses, 
nor engage Christians in their service, under 
penalty of being punished conformably with 
the pontifical decrees. All the Israelites shall 
sell, within three months, their moveable and 
immoveable property, if they do not wish it 
sold at auction. None of them ehall reside 
in a city without the authority of the govern- 
ment ; in case of contravention, they snail be 
sent into their respective ghettos. No Israel- 


ite shall sleep out of his ghetto, nor induce a 
Christian to sleep in that accursed enclosure, 
nor carry on friendly relations with the faith* 
ful, nor trade in sacred ornaments, nor books 
of any kind, under a penalty of a fine of a 
hundred crowns and of seven years imprison- 
ment. The Israelites, in interring their dead, 
shall not make use of any ceremony, nor shall 
they use torches under penalty of confisca- 
tion. Those who 6hall violate our edicts, shall 
incur the penalties of the holy inquisition. 
The present measure shall be communicated 
in the ghetto, to be published in the syna- 
gogue. 

“ The chancellery of the holy inquisition, 
June 24th, 1843. 

“Fra Vincenzo Salina, Inquisitor General.” 

It is useful to explain the reason why his 
holiness speaks only of the Jews of Ancona 
and Sinigaglia in his bull ; it is because in all 
the cities of the states of the church, these 
I odious measures are rigidly executed ; whilst 
in the legation of Ancona, since the recent 
occupation by the French in 1832, they had 
been abolished by General Cubiéres and bis 
successor General Gazan, who had both, on 
this occasion, worthily represented France, 
and employed the temporary authority with 
which they were invested in that country, for 
the triumph of progressive ideas. 

! As is seen, it is the destiny of the papacy 
to drag itself in a miry and bloody track, to 
! persevere in its struggle against the revolu- 
tionary movement, by teaching its detestable 
doctrines, by its furious attacks on civilization, 
until it snail have been crushed beneath the 
wheels of the car of liberty. 


[While the preceding work was passing through the press, intelligence was received of the 
death of Gregory XVI. His demise took place on the 1st of June. He had been indisposed, 
but at the latter end of May was pronounced entirely recovered ; and the suddenness of his 
demise, it is remarked in European journals, may give occasion to reports similar to those 
which sprung up upon the deaths of some of his predecessors. 

His successor, Cardinal Mastai Ferreti, takes the name of Pius IX. He is only fifty-four 
years of age, and is therefore one af the youngest cardinals ever elected to the papacy. Hi* 
election was over before the arrival of the foreign cardinals, the conclave lasting only forty 
eight hours. On the 21st of June. 1846, the coronation took place. Pins IX. is a membe; 
of a noble Italian family, and was bom near Ancona. He entered the priesthood very young . 
and is said to be an able diplomatist.] — Translator. 
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